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VIEWS OF COUNTRY-SEATS. 
ruiNCUss Elizabeth’s cottage, old Windsor, 

In the immediate vicinity of Old " surrounded by some noble trees, fine 
Windsor dmrch is situated this ele- in form and richly luxuriant in foli- 
gant cottage, the Garden -Front of age, imparting a sequestered feeling 
which is represented in the annexed to this pretty spot, that well accords 
engraving. Its unpresuming and pic- with its immediate neighbourhood; 
turesque appearance, combined with and now that the fair owner, who che- 
the beauty of its situation, would rished its beauties and gave a soul to 
alone have rendered it worth notice; the rural scene, has removed to other 
but when to this is added, its being climes, this retired spot appears the 
so long the occasional residence of emblem only of happier days.- The 
the Princess Elizabeth (now Duchess reality is gone, perchance never to 
of Hesse-Homburg), it becomes pecu- return. A pensive stillness now re- 
liarly interesting. It was here she poses over the scene, broken only by 
delighted in diffusing around that the native notes of the feathered 
exquisite taste for the arts in which songsters, that here undisturbed pro- 
shc so much excelled. long their stay, or the footsteps of 

The ground belonging to this cot- the occasional visitor. In spite of 
tage is very limited ; but the useful thewild luxuriance thatnow pervades 
is nevertheless so admirably blended the garden, which forms what may 
with the agreeable, that it is defici- be termed a lawn and pleasure- 
ent in nothing that a summer resi- ground, and notwithstanding the 
dence of this nature requires. It is evident want of care, strong indica- 
Vof.,in. No. XIIL B 


2 STOKE- 

tions still remain of the superior mind 
that once reigned over it. The view 
from the principal apartments em- 
braces this sweet little lawn, filled 
with luxuriant flowering shrubs, 
bounded on the one side by trees 
and shrubs of a powerful growth, in- 
termixed with the holly and the rose, 
that finely group with the sombre 
tints of the evergreens. On the 
other side is seen, beneath some fine 
elms, the silvery Thames winding its 
silent way. A sequestered walk of 
singular beauty, formed by the over- 
hanging wood, leads to a wicket that 
communicates with Grove - House, 
the property and occasional residence 
of the Princess at the time she held 
the cottage. It is a pretty monastic | 
edifice, standing on the verge of Old 
Windsor church-yard. 

In our Repository/ for March of 
last year, we had occasion to notice 
many ingenious works, with some ori- 
ginal designs of gi’eat merit, at Frog- 
more, by the Princess Elizabeth. 
Among others, is a classical work. 

The Power and Progress of Ge- 
nius,” consisting of a series of etch- 
ing?* by herself, and dedicated to her 


-FAIIM. 

Majesty. The dedication fs so pleas- 
ing, and speaks so much, that we 
cannot do better than conclude the 
article with it. 

‘V The etchings that are now laid at 
your Majesty’s feet would never have 
been executed, if many of those who 
looked over the drawings had not wished 
them to be published : but that, my dear- 
est mother, you will see was impossible ; 
for it would have opened a door to much 
criticism, which in every situation is un- 
pleasant, and particularly in ours. I 
therefore undertook to do them myself, 
as they might then pass unnoticed, and 
protected in the pleasantest manner to 
me by one whose affections would kindly 
pardon the faults of the head of the in- 
i vcntor — I trust those of the heart will 
never be known by you, as its first wish 
I has ever been to prove grateful for those 
i talents which you have so tenderly fos- 
; tercd and improved; and if they meet 
I the approbation of those friends who 
will have them, believe me I shall feel 
that the merit wdll be less mine than 
yours, who have occasioned them to be 
brought forward. I remain, with the 
greatest respect, your dutiful and affec- 
tionate daughter, “ Elizabeth.” 


STOKE-FAIIM, 

THE SEAT OF THE EAllL OF SEFTON. 


This charming residence may be 
truly termed a ferme ornce. Its si- 
tuation is fiivourable, and nature has 
been so far only assisted as to permit 
its natural beauties to spread over 
the demesne in uninterrupted ease. 
The woods, shrubberies, and gar- 
dens, immediately about the bouse, 
are so judiciously arranged as to 
present many interesting points of 
view; laying the house partially open 
to the south, and screening it com- 
pletely to the north and cast, on 


which side the offices are situated 
and planted out, with the exception 
of some portions, that add to the ge- 
neral effect of the entire scene. 

Our View is of the Front from the 
lawn, on which side are some of the 
principal apart:ments, elegantly fitted 
up, the windows extending to the 
floor, forming door-ways, that open 
beneath a spacious verandah, along 
which flowering shrubs twine in rich 
luxuriance, exhibiting, when seen 
from the apartments, natural feetoons 
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of ihe richest colours. The lawn in 
front is so judiciously laid out with 
evergreens intermixed with deciduous 
shrubs, that the greater portion is 
embellished with rich foliage in the 
winter season: combined with the 
verandah, or rather corridor, it forms 
a pleasing winter walk. 

Here is a small park of about forty 
acres, through which there is a plea- 
sant drive to the lodge, which is 
pretty and chaste. It is rendered 
pleasing by the deep thatched roof, 
which, overhanging the dwelling, 
forms a pretty rustic colonnade. The 


supports iire unbarked stems of trees, 
around which grow the rose and the 
jessamine. 

The estate was purchased by the 
late Lord Sefton of a Mr. Johnson. 
The house was then a mere farm, 
but served as lin occasional resi- 
dence. The whole of the alterations, 
both in the house and grounds, have 
been effected by the present noble 
owner; and they have been guided 
by such taste and judgment, that 
Stoke-Farm now forms as delightful 
a retreat as can be desired. 


FLUCTUATIONS IN THE FASHION OF HATS. 
TO THE EDITOR, 


Sill, 

So much has been said and 
wu-itten by you lords of the creation, 
to shew that women £ire incessantly 
changing the fashion of their clothes, 
that one would imagine your own 
modes were really stationary ; that is 
to say, in ancient times, for certainly 
the beaux of the present day alter 
the shape of their garments nearly, 
if not quite, as often as the belles; 
and I believe, if we were inclined to 
do you the favour you have so often 
done us, that is, to trace the changes 
in your dress for some centuries back, 
they would be found to have been as 
frequent as our own. As I Iiave a 
great deal of leisure, and also some 
taste for these researches, I shall 
perhaps some time or other give the 
public an account of the various 
changes which have taken place in 
male costuxiie during the last thou- 
sand years or so, I have already 
commenced thili;^rand undertaking, 
and, beginning with the coi^fering for 
the head, I have traced the various 
forms df the hat for more than eisrht 


hundred years, I have commenced 
of course with France, because, as 
every body knows, that sprightly 
nation has led the modes since Eu- 
rope first emerged from barbarism, 
it would be an injustice not to give 
her the preference. I have com- 
pressed this beginning of my under- 
taking into as brief a space as possi- 
ble, for the purpose of offering it to 
your acceptance, since I am desirous 
to see what reception it will meet 
with from the public, before I set 
about Completing my voluminous un- 
dertaking. By inserting this sketch, 
Mr. Editor, you will give my work a 
fair chance ; and as a recompence for 
your politeness, I shall have the ho- 
nour of dedicating it to you, as soon 
as it makes its appearance in at least 
twenty-five volumes folio. I am, sir, 
your constant reader and vei7 hum- 
ble servant, 

Tehentia Tiiacemode. 

CHAPEAU. 

The first covering that we find re- 
gularly used for the head by the 
B 2 
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French was called chaperon ; it 
seems to have been a kind of hood 
attached to the robe, and ornament- 
ed with a very long tail. Some whim- 
sical people took a fancy to roll this 
tail round their heads; a fashion 
which did not meet with general ap- 
probation, and which was the cause 
that the tail was I’etrenched altoge- 
ther. 

As those elegans who had a fancy 
for the queue were determined not 
to wear chaperons without them, 
they invented a new kind of head- 
dress for themselves, which was known 
by the appellation of bonnet^ and 
which differed from the chaperon on- 
ly in the height, each being made of 
the same material, which were cloths 
of dijHferent kinds and velvet. It 
could be thrown back by means of 
strings. We see models of these 
head-dresses in the coats of arms of 
cardinals, archbishops, and bishops. 

In a little time the assumed 
a new form and a new name; it was 
called barrette, because of the seams 
which divided it into compartments. 

When a foreign clergyman is pro- 
moted to the rank of cardinal, it is 
said that the pope has given him the 
cardinal’s hat; but in reality it is the 
cap or barrette, which his holiness 
sends to the sovereign from whose 
dominion the cardinal is chosen. A 
cardinal can receive the hat only from 
the hands of the pope himself. 

About the year 1 180, in the reign 
of Philip Augustus, an alteration 
took place jn the {orm of the bonnet, 
which then began to be worn with a 
brim all round. 

Louis IX. (St. Louis) introduced 
the fashion of hats with large brims 
turned up. 

Philip III. (the Bold) brought in 

fashion of wearing a la^vgecatotte. 


that is, a kind of skull-cap, with a 
very small-brimmed hat placed cm 
one side. 

What may be properly called the 
chapeau bras was first introduced 
into France in the reign of Charles 
le Bel : tliey were composed of felt, 
and carried in the hand. 

The form of the hat under Philip 
de Valois is exactly similar to that 
of the English coal-porter’s hat of 
the present day : its large brim was 
turned up in front, and was attached 
to the dress behind. 

In the year 1341, three different 
sorts of hats were worn, under the 
names oichaijcrons, bonnets, and c7m- 
peanx. 

Under Jean II. (the Good) the 
crown of the hat was very high, and 
the brim extremely small* Some of 
these hats were ornamented with fea- 
thers. 

Until the time of Charles V. hats 
had been used only by distinguished 
people, but in his reign they became 
common. 

The hat of Charles VI. was of the 
helmet form. 

Twenty years afterwards we find 
that the brim of the hat was cut in 
points. 

Henri le Bon, the Duke of Anjou, 
generally wore a bonnet; Louis XI. 
his uncle, wore a yery small-brimmed 
felt hat, over a large calotte* The 
chapeau in the days of Charles VIII. 
was ornamented with a panqche* 

TJie head-dress of Louia XII. was 
a cap, the top of which was almost 
flat, and trimmed wjth fur. The 
lords of the court wore caps or hats 
with high crowns, ai^d brims more or 
less broad, but always toned up. 

Francis I. introduced the singular 
fashion of adorning the brim of the 
hat with the coat of arips^pf the 
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wij^rer! The crown was decorated 
with a large plume of feathers. 

During the reigns of Henry II. 
Francis Il.Charles IX.and Henry III. 
1 ^ 11 ^ chapeau was displaced by toques 
of different forms: this mode is said 
to have been borrowed from the Ita- 
lians. 

, Henry IV. wore a high-crowncd 
hat with a small flat brim. This fa- 
shion was then in use among the 
Spaniards. 

A great change took place in the 
form of the hat under Louis XIII.; 
the crown was extremely low, and the 
brim very large: it was worn on one 
side. 

This fiishion was too simple to suit 
the pompous taste of Louis XIV. : 
he elevated the crown, and had the 
brim turned up before and behind. 
Shortly afterwards he introduced the 
fashion of the cocked hat, with the 
button and loop on the left side, so 
long prevalent all over Europe, and 
still used in full dress. 

Who could liave expected to find 
on the hats of the petits-maitres of 
those days, an ornament named after 
the most popular preacher of his 
time? But so it was: the zeal and 
eloquence of tlie celebrated Bourda- 
loue made him the fashion; nothing 
else was talked of or thought of: ne- 
vertheless it was very difficult to find 
any thing about the man of God 
which could be dragged into the ser- 
vice of la mode. However, the Pa- 
risians wene determined to call some 
part of their dress after him ; at last 
they gave his ilame to a narrow black 
band which encircled the crown of 
the hat, and from that time nobody 
was seen without a Bourdaloue. But 
this ornament soon lost its original 
^iniplicity ; it was worn in gold, and 


twisted many times round the crown 
of the hat. 

During the reign of Louis XIV. 
the hat was always carried under the 
arm: it was never placed upon the 
head, because it would have disar- 
ranged the enormous wig, full curled 
and powdered, which was an indis- 
pensable appendage to the fine gen- 
tleman of that day. 

After the death of Louis XIV. 
wigs d la rcgence began to be fa- 
shionable. The fore-top of this wig 
was flat, and consequently a hat 
might be put on without inconveni- 
ence. At that period the brims of 
hats began to be edged with a nar- 
row gold or silver binding. 

Until the middle of Louis XV.’s 
reign, the brim of the hat was worn 
turned up and very narrow. The 
military got tired of this fashion; 
they soon passed to the other ex- 
treme by enlarging the brim enor- 
mously. 

These large hats were not adopted 
by magistrates nor physicians, nor in 
short by any of those professions to 
whose costume a well curled and pow- 
dered wig had been considered in- 
dispensable. The danger to which 
these gentlemen exposed themselves 
in going about in the coldest wea- 
ther without hats, made the jokers 
of those times say, tliat they valued 
their lives less than their wigs. 

In 1760, the shape of the fashion- 
able hat was borrowed from the cha^ 
peau called ramponneau^ worn by 
the alehouse-keepers of Paris : this 
hat had the front corner larger than 
either of the others. 

Some years afterwards the hat 
took an oblong form : this was called 
the chapeau a la Suisse. 

The French had a kind of mania 
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for every thing that was American 
during thcT war between that country 
and Great Britain, and this mania 
introduced into France in 1778 the 
round hat, called chajjeau a la Bos- 
tonnienne. 

" The jockey hats ifere also round, 
but with large brims. In 1783, the 
crown of the hat was formed quite 
round, and it took the name of cha- 
peau au ballon^ from the then novel 
invention of the balloon. 

In 1786, a hat with three short 
comers came into favour, and kept 


its place for eight years. In 1790, 
the crown of the hat becaine nar- 
rower'at the bottom than the top. 
In 1794, it resumed its old form, 
which in 1795 it lost, to take that of 
the reverse of a broken cone. 

From that time, the form of the 
French hat has changed as often as 
that of the French bonnet, and the 
alterations have consequently been 
too numerous to come within the 
compass of my present sketch. 

T. T. 


THE OLD BACHELOR’S CLOSET-WINDOW. 


Thi:iie is. after all something in 
that sort of malady half real, half 
imaginary, which the French call en- 
nui: till Dow I regarded it as the off- 
spring of an enervated body and an 
ill-directed mind. I cannot admit 
this to be my own case ; and yet I 
feel those tormenting imps, vulgarly 
yclept blue devils, amply revenging 
on me, by the horrors they inflict at 
this moment, the doubts I have so of- 
ten expressed of their existence. How 
shall I get rid of them? Suppose I 
try to write — but what? I am too lit- 
tle of a savant to treat of scientific 
matters. Light sketches then? It 
will not do, I have no turn for badi- 
nage* Moral essays? Worse and 
worse, nobody would read them. My 
own history? It is a blank. What 
then can I write? I have it: my clo- 
set-window will furnish me with some- 
thing. When we write or speak on a 
subject that we like, we are always 
eloquent: let me see then whether 
I shall not be able to make something 
of my closet-window. 

For the first forty years of my life 
1, looked for happiness to my fellow- 
I was often disappointed. 


but disappointment did not extinguish 
hope, and I consoled myself for each 
failure, with the thought that my 
next essay would be more successful. 
At last tlie moment came when the 
phantom that I had so long pursued 
vanished for ever, and I derived from 
the wreck of all my hopes only the 
knowledge, that he who trusts to his 
fellow-creatures for happiness leans 
upon a broken reed. The lesson 
was bitter but salutary, though it was 
long ere I could profit by it. The 
time at length came when I could 
bring myself to look at the resources 
my Crf^ator had given me, and to 
bless him in humble thankfulness for 
the means of finding, if not happi- 
ness, at least content. 

Years have now passed since I 
placed my comforts within a narrow 
bound: my books, my walks, the ca- 
resses of my faithful dog, and the at- 
tachment of my old servant, these 
are helps to soften the tedium of life; 
but perhaps a still greater is my clo- 
set-window. It is there that I find 
the grand stimulus of existence; it is 
through it that I am enabled to ex- 
ercise the only power we oqght to 
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« 

cov^ in this world, tliat of doing 
good. My reader, whoever he may 
chance to be, will smile when he is 
told, that the only prospect rny clo- 
set-window atFords, is a garret inha- 
bited by the meanest class of people, 
and that for the last fifteen years of 
my life I have devoted some portion 
of every day to watch their motions. 
But before he condemns what he 
will call my folly, let him look at 
his own pursuits ; he might perhaps 
be worse employed than in watch- 
ing his poor neighbours with a view 
to assist their necessities, if their con- 
duct deserved it. Oh! what a les- 
son might the proud, the dissipated, 
the unfeeling, and the avaricious re- 
ceive, if, like me, they daily viewed 
human misei'y without disguise! 

Sunday, — It is three weeks to-day 
since I have been able to take my 
usual walk, and for a fortnight of 
that time, the garret, my grand re- 
source, has been untenanted. I have 
'^Tfeard of a man who found the hor- 
rors of captivity softened by watch- 
ing the motions of a neighbouring 
mouse, and when it disappeared, he 
solaced himself by the hope of soon 
seeing another. It is with feelings 
somewhat similar to this poor cap- 
tive’s, that I look from the window 
of my closet for the arrival of a nevf 
tenant in the opposite garret. As 
to the scenes that I have witnessed, 
I scarcely know, now that my moment- 
ary fit of authorship has in part sub- 
sided, how to portray them. The 
miseries of the poor are, alas! wide- 
ly different from those scenes of fan- 
cied woe on which the imagination 
delights to dwell. “ Ah, Peter ! what, 
a new-comer to-morrow, do you say ? 
Let us see then to-morrow what For- 
tune will send us.” 

Monday. — Ah! there is a tenant 


indeed! and such a creature! Who 
in heaven s name can she bet Glee- 
ful, interesting, so young too, for she 
seems scarcely seventeen, and yet 
already the bloom of youth and health 
appears extinct. My window is so 
placed that I couldi|ee her without 
being myself discov^ed. It is evi- 
dent that she was not born to inhabit 
a garret ; and at her age what can 
have reduced her to it ? Can it be a 
lapse from chastity? Fie upon the 
uncharitable idea! She looks too pure 
to deserve the suspicion. 

Ten at night , — I do not know that 
I ever returned to the window so of- 
ten as this day, and I am afraid my 
doubts were too well founded. Thk 
girl has done nothing all* day but 
write a letter : that has a bad look, 
doubly a bad look, because there was 
something in her covering her face 
with her hand after she had finished 
it, and in the quick and hurried step 
wdth which she paced her room when 
she had sealed it, that more than 
half persuaded me she is not what I 
hoped. 

Tuesday. — I believe I am an un- 
charitable old fellow after all. She 
has been busy this morning in put- 
ting her miserable apartment in or- 
der, and afterwards she sat down to 
read: from the appearance of the 
book, and the seriousness of her de- 
meanour, I think it must have been 
a prayer-book. That looks well: but 
why does not she work? 

Poor girl, the sight of her dinner 
has completely spoiled mine — a crust 
of bread and a glass of water. In- 
nocent or guilty, I must come to her 
assistance; at all events I can pre- 
vent her plunging deeper into vice. 
I could knock my brains out for ever 
harbouring a thought to this gir^ft 
disadvantage: my life for it, 
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come lik,ip gold out of the fire. Just 
as I had written the above, and was 
going from thq window, I turned to 
take another peep at her : I saw her 
atart— ^nay, I could almost fancy I 
lieard her scream at the entrance of 
a fashionable-lppking puppy. Oh 1 
how I regretted that I could not 
hear as w ell as see from my closet- 
window ! But then* gestures were suf- 
ficiently expressive; there was no 
misunderstanding them. I fancied I 
could hear every word the handsome 
rascal said as he talked to her in an 
attitude of the most earnest entreaty: 
at last he knelt, and she — oh ! what 
a beautiful scorn there was in the 
air vrith which she repulsed liirn ! He 
pointed to the miserable meal which 
his presence prevented her from fi- 
nishing: yes, yes, no doubt he con- 
trasted it with the dainties which she 
might purchase at the price of infamy. 

What would I give for a picture 
of her at this moment, as she stands 
with a calm severity of aspect, that 
speaks more than volumes of re- 
proach ? Ah ! he offei's her a purse! 
O heaven! she pauses. No, poor 
girl, I wronged her — it was but to 
give vent to her tears. She has got 
rid of the scoundrel. How dignified 
she looked as she held the door open 
for him to leave the room! ’Tis well 
the puppy went, or old as I am, I 
believe I should have set scandal at 
defiance by going and turning him 
out. I must get my trusty Mrs. 
Meanwell to go immediately to this 
girl; my Peter would be too clumsy 
a blockhead to be employed in re- 
lieving her. 

Wednesday. — How provoking! 
Where can this girl be ? She must 
have gone out early this morning, 
and she is not yet returned, though 
it is near ten, and I expect Mrs. 


Meanwell every moment. Morev^xa- 
tion ! the good woman is in the coun- 
try, and wont return for some days. 

Twelve o'clocJc^ and no sign. Y 
there she is at tlm end of the street, 
tripping lightly along with a bundle. 
What does she turn back for? Good 
girl, it was to assist a poor blind man 
in crossing. I hug myself on hav- 
ing found a treasure. 

She must have been abroad in 
search of needle-work, for she has 
been sewing all day. I took several 
peeps at her, but found her con- 
stantly employed. 

Eight in the evening , — She has had 
a female visitor, a well-dressed w^o* 
man, who staid with her a long time. 
I know not why, but I have taken a 
dislike to this w^oman; a causeless 
one it must be, for there was nothing 
in her appearance to inspire it, and 
she seemed to regard the girl with 
much kindness : but yet tliere was 
something, at least I fancied so, that 
did not appear natural in her man- 
ner, She was too caressing ; and the 
poor girl appeared to think so too, 
for I observed her shrink from the 
woman several times as she took her 
hand. After all, I am afraid I dis- 
like her only because I think she has 
anticipated me ; for I saw her give this 
young thing money, and the girl took 
it with an air of modesty and thank- 
fulness. I suppose by that she will 
not be long my neighbour, hut I must 
find out where she goes to. 

If I did not know myself secure 
against the power of love, I should 
be afraid that even the frost of age 
had not defended my heart against 
this girls attractions. I must find a 
name for her till I can learn her own. 
Suppose I call her Pamela? I think 
it is applicable to her situation. Very 
well, her name shall be Pamela. 
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TiluiiapAY.: — What a fool have I 
been*to place any reliance on the 
virtue of a woman! The girl is naught, 
stark naught. Oh! what a damning 
proof has she given me that deceit 
is the unalienable inheritance of wo- 
man! With all her seeming innocence, 
she has tumed out the veriest wan- 
ton: but I will be methodical. This 
morning while I was looking at her 
at work, I saw a shabby-looking young 
man come into her room : no sooner 
did she see him, than flinging down 
her work, she flew into his arms with 
evident transport. Then seating her- 
self by his side, with both her hands 
in his, she listened to him with such 
looks of tenderness ; and presently 
springing up, she ran to a drawer, 
and took out a purse : no doubt it 
contained the money which she re- 
ceived yesterday. The fellow made 
a show of refusal, but she would not 
be refused; she forced it into his 
hand, which she held clasped in her 
and pressed it to her lips. Her 
paramour thanked her with an em- 
brace. At that moment the guilty 
pair were startled by a knocking at 
the door; it was plain enough from 
the gestures of the fellow that he 
was afraid of being seen, but his mis- 
tress soon found a hiding-place: she 
crammed him into a closet, or rather 
cupboard, where one would suppose 
you could hardly have hid a cat. 
Unfortunate creature ! so young and 
so depraved ! Yet she is not harden- 
ed, for there was a guilty confusion 
in her air as she seated her visitor, 
who was the same lady that had been 
with her yesterday. She did not 
stay many minutes, to my great dis- 
appointment, for I should have wish- 
ed the fellow to have been half smo- 
thered at least. He hastened away 
VoUIl No. XIII. 


directly afterwards, no doubt to 
spend the money which he had obr- 
tained from the unfortunate widced 
girl. 

Four d clock . — How is this? That 
woman lias returned, and seems to 
be talking angrily to Pamela, who is 
in tears. What paper can it be that 
she offers her, which the other so 
indignantly refuses? Oh! she evi- 
dently threatens her! What an ex- 
pression of insolent vulgarity there 
is in her gestures and demeanour! 
She goes out slapping the door with 
violence — Hold! she is returned, but 
evidently to no purpose. What can 
be the reason of this change in her 
behaviour? Has she discovered the 
unfortunate creature’s guilt? But that 
cannot be: there was nothing in her 
manner that marked a virtuous in- 
dignation; her gestures were those 
of a vulgar scold. 

F lUDAY. — To-morrow Meanwcll 
returns, and I am heartily glad of it ; 
for I know not why, but I cannot re- 
solve to resign this unfortunate crea- 
ture to her fate. She has been, at 
her needle all day, but it was evident 
that she often laid down her work to 
weep. 

Satukday. — I don’t know what to 
make of this: there are two ill-look- 
ing fellows, I am sure they are bai- 
liffs, sauntering up and down, and 
looking very often at Pamela’s win- 
dow. What, can that be the woman 
who visits Pamela speaking to them ? 
It surely is ; but she can never mean 
to arrest the unfortunate girl? By 
heaven, she does though, for the 
whole three have just entered the 
house ! No, bad as the unfortunate 
girl is, she, shall not be dragged to 
prison! 

You sha’n*t hinder me, you little 

C 
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witch! I must write, I must finish 
the first sjketch I have ever made 
from my closet-window. Yes, my 
dear reader, you shall know what 
happened after I flung down my pen, 
and darted across the way with an 
agility, which made my man Peter, 
who followed close at my heels, bless 
himself. I arrived at the very mo- 
ment that the catchpoles had laid 
their hands on the horror-struck 
girl. What is your demand on 
this young woman?” said I to the 
bailiff, who looked at his employer, 
and she darted a fiend-like glance at 
me, while she replied, “ The young 
woman and I can settle the matter 
without your interference.” — “ Oh ! 
no, sir! no, indeed I will have nothing 
to do with that woman, I would ra- 
ther go to prison!” — You have 
tlien borrowed money from this wo- 
man?” — ‘‘ To be sure she has.” — 

No, I have not; I thought it was 
given to me.” — You knew well 
enough on what terms it was given,” 
cried the procuress, who now, exas- 
perated at seeing herself on the point 
of losing her prey, thought she had 
no measures to keep ; and it was not 
without threats of punishment that I 
at length compelled her to receive 
her money, and leave me with the 
weeping girl, whom she pronounced 
to be well calculated to dupe an old 
fool like me. 

I have already told you that my 
closet-window has procured me some 
pleasant moments, but all the good 
I have ever derived from it w^as no- 
thing compared to this. No wonder 
I could not look on the poor Sophia — 
Pamela now no more — w ithout find- 
ing my heart drawn to her; but in 
order that you may know, good read- 
er, why it was drawn, you and I 
mij^t be a little better acquainted. 


11^ said, that during* 
forty ^ears of my life, ; I loolted tp 
my fellow-creatures for happiness; 
the last and bitterest disappointment 
I experienced from them, was in the 
conduct of my only sister, who was 
to me in place of a daughter, ftwr slie 
was twenty years younger than my^ 
self. She was courted by a liber- 
tine, who I knew would render her 
miserable; I told her so, she disbe- 
lieved me, and ran away with him. I 
renounced her in the first moments 
of my anger, and before my unbro- 
therly resentment had subsided, she 
died in giving birth to a girl. Her 
death in extinguishing my resent- 
ment renewed my affection. I would 
have taken her children, for she left 
also a son, who was five years old at 
the time of her decease ; but her hus- 
band not only refused to hold com- 
munion with me, but took his chil- 
dren abroad, in order to avoid me, 
nor did I ever learn their fate. 

Alas ! it was indeed a hard one* 
Neglected by their father, who con- 
sumed his substance in brutal riot, 
their childhood and their youth were 
alike deprived of the advantages and 
the pleasures to which they were en- 
titled. The ill health and ruined 
fortunes of their father brought him 
at last to a sense of his injustice to 
his children, but it was when the 
power of making reparation for it 
was no more. His death separated 
the orphans. Sophia accepted a si- 
tuation as femme de chambre to a la- 
dy ; while her brother Edward, trust- 
ing for a subsistence to his pen, in- 
dulged his fancy with the hope of 
soon sharing with her the competence 
which he trusted his exertions would 
procure. He was unsuccessful, 
but for the scanty earnings of his 
sister, must have wanted bread. For^ 
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tune had^not yet exhaustecRi^^ ma- 
lice ;*i3ic beauty of Sophia captivated 
the libertine husband of her lady : 
she quitted his family to escape his 
importunities, but the wretch, finding 
her inaccessible to temptation, hoped 
to conquer her by terror. The vile 
woman from whose hands I rescued 
her was his agent; she had inti’o- 
duced herself to the unsuspecting 
girl, whom she offered to take into 
her service, and insisted upon giving 
her ten pounds to provide necessa- 
ries. No sooner had she obtained 
a confession that the money was dis- 
posed of, than she thought herself 
sure of her prey ; but at the mo- 
ment in which she hoped to grasp it. 
Providence sent to the aid of the de- 
solate girl the only relation she had 
who possessed at once the power 
and the will to help her. 

When this female fiend left the 
room, the poor weeping girl raised 
her eyes with such a look of pious 
■"'NiiJ^nkfulness to heaven, that nothing 
short of the evidence of my own 
senses could have made me believe 
her guilty. ‘‘ I know all,” cried I, 
interrupting her as she began to 
thank me, “ I have seen all, seen 
you in the arms of your gallant.” — 


My gallant?” — Yes, him whom 
you caiessed so fondly only two days 
back, whom you hid in a closet; to 

whom you even gave ” — What! 

my brother?” 

Your brother! My God, is it 
possible?” 

Indeed it is most true : only hear 

me.' 

I did hear. O heaven, with what 
delight I heard a tale that convinced 
me I was no longer an isolated being! 
Need I say that the misfortunes of 
those poor children are at an end, 
and that in spite of my declaration 
of never looking to any human being 
for happiness, I cannot help fancying 
that they will gild the last days of 
my life ? I am now going with them 
to reside in the country ; but I shall 
not have a closet-window, for two 
reasons : first, I see by my last ad- 
venture, that whatever views we may 
take of the actions of our fellow- 
creatures, we never can feel con- 
vinced that our judgment has not 
been deceived by appearances; se- 
condly, I shall now have an almoner, 
to whose good sense and tenderness 
of heart I can trust more confidently 
than to my own eyes, or to my closet- 
window. 


TOUJOURS FIDELE;” 

A SKETCH OF FRENCH SOCIETY. 


I HAVE ever considered society in 
France as in a state of great demo- 
ralization: how should it be other- 
wise? So lately emerged from a re- 
volution in which all the bad passions 
of the soul have been untied and 
given as it were to the winds, we can- 
not hope that the nicer distinctions of 
moral restraint should there be re- 
g&i^ded with much reverence: hence 
fteise serial ties to our minds 


i form the great charm of life, are little 
appreciated; and provided the tide 
of pleasure but continues to flow, the 
consequences of dissipation and in- 
discretion are comparatively unheed- 
ed. Far be it from me to imagine, 
that goodness or virtue is exclusively 
to be found amongst ourselves; I am 
sure it is not so, but that every coun- 
try possesses its portion of good or 
evil: yet it cannot be denied, that the 
C 2 
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great mass of the French people are mistr^ of a noUeman o£ 
contaminated by a spirit of gallantry rank, is in the habit of receiving a 
and intrigue, become so general from great many of the fashionables of 
b^cample and long practice, that, in a Paris into her circte ; and it is to 
greater or less degree, it pervades kind of society to which I allude, and 
every breast, from the prince down which exists to a very great extent, 
to the humble peasant. In fact, to that women of equivocal eharactmr 
be deficient in this kind of feeling, or can always resort, in exchange for 
backward in exercising it, would but those places where the observance of 
gain a man the appellation of a stu- nice rules of propriety has refused to 
pid sort of fellow, who knows but lit- grant her any further welcoraet 
tie of the world. In this species of society, the su- 

I need scarcely observe that it is perficial observer might suppose he 
not an uncommon thing for a French- stood in the midst of a temple bf 
woman, whether married or single, chastity as well as pleasure: every 
to have a lover, and to regard a con- thing is here found that can charm 
nection of this nature without the the ear or please the eye; a great 
least remorse or compunctious visit- display of beauty, wit, and talent, and, 
ing of conscience. Should chance as may be well supposed, a very great 
discover her amours, and force her share of liberality of sentiment. Here 
to quit the circle in which she once hovers the slmdow of virtue though 
moved, and where she enjoyed the the substance is fled; in appearance 
reputation of being virtuous, she here is every thing severity can re- 
does not consider such discovery as quire, decorum of conduct, refined 
a great drawback on her happiness; politeness, cultivated and polisl^ed 
she has still many resources of plea- manners. It is to this sphere a woma^* 
sure left to compensate for this mis- flies whose character becomes ques- 
fortune: she can always find a very tionable; here is both a substitute 
extensive society of females precisely and compensation for the sacrifice 
in her own situation, in which she she has made; and provided that so- 
^n yet play her part, and seek some vereign disturber, ennui, does not 
consolation for the rank she has quit- overtake her, provided reflection is 
ted. I mean that class of women stifled in the busy round of pleasure, 
known as femmes galantes, a class she thinks it an indispensable duty 
not exactly tolerated in England, to leave the work of repentance for 
where the moment a woman’s virtue the solitary season of old age. 
is known to be forfeited, her stand in This toleration of gallantry, if it 
society is for ever lost, where scorn may besotermed,joined to the num- 
is the fruit of error, and utter seclu- berless diflSculties which rise up in 
sion the only abode of tranquillity opposition to marriage, hdps to re- 
fer fallen virtue. move many of the scruples of the mind. 

Not so in France; here the mis- and works its corruption by almost 
tress of a prince or a duke is often imperceptible means. The danger 
surrounded by very good society. I of such society to a young female k 
know an instance of the sort, where obvious; the pernicious tones /of gnif- 
a married woman living with her bus- lantry are breathed into her ear » at 
l^d and family, but notoriously the an age when the judgment* camitrt 
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iit(S\g|ai33 the combat of the pas- ti^ waa dissolved^ they iiRere 
aioaa; ebe is in die midst of compa* liberty to roam where they pleased; 
iiioiis of her own sex, whose precept 


and example tend to ^ace every 
ipark of moral feeling. 1 onoe over- 
heard an instructive lesson given by 
a moee experienced adviser of her 
nWn sex to a young lady whom an in- 
discreet mother had introduced into 
one of these gay circles. She told 
her yeung pupil, that to be loved was 
the chief object of a woman’s life, 
and that all her cares and studies 
should be directed to this end : that 
if she but succeeded in reciprocally 
exciting and bestowing affection but 
for a period of three years, the great 
object of her life was then attained, 
and she might remain contented with 
having had her share of happiness in 
this world: that as to marriage, it 
rarely happened that any couple lov- 
ed each other long, in cases even 
wltere love liad been the sole object 
of, their union; but when a match 
formed from interest or ambition, 
whicli was in fact the only good ex- 
cuse she had ever heard for matri- 
mony, it was useless to expect any 
thing but perfect misery and wretch- 
edness: that discord was the univer- 
sal fruit of marriage ; for her part 
she had experienced it, but her hus- 
band was, thank God, no more, and 
rather thim again endure the wrang- 
ling she had once suffered, she could 
wish that some dreadful catastrophe 
might overtake her if she was ever 
guilty of a second such folly; it was 
imieh better to be out of the woi’ld, 
ihaft suffer dissension, from which we 
eould not free ourselves, to embitter 
and destroy life. This able instruc- 
tnssaadded^ that it was far difibrent 
between a woman and her lover : that 


that truelovenever coidd exist wh^e 
the will was hound by the fetters of 
wedlock. 

This anathema against marriage^ 
thought I| and this recommendation 
of intrigue, is a fit sermon to be pro- 
nounced by such a mistress and in 
such a place; the lesson is likely to 
have its full weiglit in a mind perr- 
haps prone to high romantic feeling; 
it is a delusion well calculated to lead 
astray one who cannot yet foresee or 
comprehend the result of the mors! 
attempted to be inculcated. 

How is it possible then, if society 
is thus constituted in France, to ar- 
rest the progress of contamination? 
A great laxity of morals, however 
deplorable, must always exist; and 
such circles will of course find nu- 
merous advocates and supporters of 
both sexes^ so long as they shall con- 
tinue to be a matter as well of neces- 
sity as infinite gratification. Indeed 
it must be confessed, it bolds out 
extraordinary ciiarms to the male sex : 
the fascinations of Frenchwomen do, 
ill spite of every thing, render them 
truly amiable, with all their faults and 
follies; they possess in a superior de- 
gree tlie art of making themselves 
beloved; their seeming artlessness, 
their apparent flow of soul, wdiicb, 
whether it be assumed or felt, must 
be acknowledged to wean us into, a 
forgetfulness, that makes time pass 
delightfully in their company; theb^ 
classical elegance and taste of coes- 
tume; their very forms, serried sQ iys 
to approach closely td statuary beau- 
ty ; their gracefulness, their chit-cliafc 
their little flatteries and caresses^ air^ 
all suflioieut to unbend the resoluttoli 


die was bound to him by no tie but of the most hardened stoic. Certain 
tfaal off and whenever that it is, that ifv ^ is tq be paidoned in 
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the next world, only a Frenchwoman j 
dare plead its forgiveness. 

Chance introduced me to the fa- 
mily of ' one of the old noblesse, 

whose house was the rendezvous of 
this class of French nobility, who it 
must be confessed l>ear about them 
the marks of good-breeding and true 
politeness. The marquis had been 
an emigrant during the revolution, 
but the restoration of the Bourbons 
had given him back part of his pa- 
trimonial possessions, and enabled 
him to exhibit that share of style and 
elegance, which both suited his rank 
and evinced his good taste. His wife 
was a lady, who, though advanced in 
years, still retained all the traits of 
former beauty ; her mind was in no- 
wise impaired ; and from her extreme 
amiability, she had contrived to ren- 
der her house a most agreeable re- 
sort for both young and old. I was 
a pretty constant frequenter of her 
soirees, where the lively conversa- 
tion of the women, their fondness 
for dancing, music, and all sorts of 
gaiety, had made a deep impression 
ciii me, and seduced me so far as to 
throw off a great part of my natio- 
nality, and enter into all the spirit of 
these entertainments; till, what with 
the pleasing encomiums that were 
sometimes bestowed on me, and the 
taste 1 had actually formed for these 
amusements, 1 had almost forgotten 
that I was an Englishman. An inci- 
dent, however, occurred, which awak- 
ened me once more to my accustom- 
ed reflection, and convinced me how 
necessary it was sometimes to think, 
e^en amidst the dazzling of /ete«and 
^ busy revelry of enjoyments. 

' Among the fomales I had met at 
these parties, there were two sisters, 
who were particularly noticed for 
thekdietinguished beauty and grace- 


fulness of ihanncr ; they weife o^hat 
order of beings which the eye im- 
mediately singles out, and which the 
mind contemplates and dwells on, as 
above the ordinary level of the hu- 
man race. Among men as well as 
women. Nature seems to have held 
up some for more general admiration 
than others ; the divine marks which 
she has stamped in their physiogno- 
my are at once so striking and so 
beatiful, that we become insensibly 
captive to their movements; the mind 
is awed by the contemplation of their 
adornments, and we only awake froth 
the reverie with inspired feelings of 
love or admiration. 

Of this class of beings were the 
two sisters to whom I allude; they 
seemed formed to excite sensations 
of love in every beholder ; their con- 
versation, their endearing manners, 
were such as riveted the senses stiW 
more closely than their personal 
charms. Unfortunately, calumny, 
which seems to be the growth 
every clime, had been busy with their 
reputations ; but this I immediately 
ascribed to the known jealousy that 
always exists against superior beauty 
and merit. My particular friend, who 
accompanied me, and who had be- 
come j)erfectly enamoured of the el- 
der sister, participated in my opinion : 
he observed, ‘‘ that it needed only 
extraordinary attraction to excite ex- 
j traordinary scandal; that the general 
feeling of the world went to depre- 
ciate qualities beyond its reach ; and 
that to be celebrated for any parti- 
cular distinction or talent, was sure 
to excite the bitter tongue of envy 
and reproach.*’ 

My friend’s aflPection became daily 
more wound up in the elder of these 
ladies. He was a young man of dis- 
tinguished efegaitee 
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peraoiii isf a miad replete with ge- 
neris and lofty sentiments, an ar- 
dent admirer of a fine woman, in short 
of a highly elevated soul. It was 
impossible for two such beings as 
Amelia and himself to meet without 
loving each other. Nature seemed^ 
to have Assimilated tliem together; 
both so young, so lovely, and so lov- 
ing; for but a very short time hafl 
elapsed after their first introduction, 
ere they exchanged vows of mutual 
and irrevocable affection. Their love 
seemed not to be of an ordinary de- 
scription ; their whole souls were ab- 
sorbed in the passion. I regarded 
them as two beings whose feelings 
and affections were scarcely of a 
sublunary order ; they almost loved 
too much. Should any thing hap- 
pen to interrupt tliis affection, I 
dreaded to think it must cost the life 
of one or the other, or perhaps of 
both. 

I am accustomed to reflect a great 
ii^al, and never to consider the things 
of this world as too certain: human 
happiness 1 know to be a frail reed 
shaken by every storm, apt to be 
shivered by every blast ; and there 
was a melancholy which seemed at 
times to usurp Amelia's bosom, that 
thrilled, I know not why, a most 
gloomy foreboding to my soul, and 
left on me an impression of most un- 
happy angury. 

Indeed my friend would often com- 
plain to me of this melancholy which 
she felt, and which he had taken 
great pains to dispel, but without ef- 
fect. In their solitary rambles, when 
he poured forth all his soul to her, 
and told her his life was made of the 
love he bore her, often did he con- 
jure her to shake off this sorrow, 
which she never accounted for, fer- 
t^r than M a>f^ her nature j 


which she could not repress. He im- 
plored her not to shed a gloom over 
his happiness, nor to fill his bdSom 
j with presentiments so discouraging 
j to their love. Beaufort generally suc- 
ceeded in dispelling those feelings; 
and on this occasion, after having re- 
stored her mind to perfect compla- 
cency, she again renewed the pro- 
mise of unalterable aflection, and 
consented to an immediate union. 

I, who am not an advocate for rasli 
attachments, was always over-ruled 
in my reasons against this speedy con« 
elusion of a business which, I thought, 
required much reflection. I imagined 
that some knowledge of disposition 
and character was necessary before 
any reasonable hopes of happiness 
could be entertained ; but I was told 
I had no soul for love ; and that he 
who did not love at first sight never 
loved at all till this sort of reason- 
ing quieted all remonstrance on my 
part, and although I looked with 
pain on a connection I mistrusted, I 
was still obliged to cease from offer- 
ing further remark. 

About this period, it happened 
that we were invited to a ball at a 
chateau not very distant from Paris,- 
in the neighbourhood of which one 
or two regiments of hussars wei^ 
quai-tered. The young ladies were 
likewise to be there. Its magnifi- 
cence was spoken of as sometlung 
likely to surpass, in point of splen- 
dour, all we had ever witnessed of 
the kind; in fact, it did sui*pass all 
the files of the sort that had lately^ 
taken place. The brilliancy of the 
uniforms of the officers who had 
been invited in great numbers on this 
occasion, the profusion of ornaments 
that glittered in the ladies' dresses,^ 
the great diare of beauty and fashimi 
assembled, $nd the superb manner 
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ill* which wliole suite of xooms 
Was diccarated^ all contributed to 
'Vmda* the place more like a fairy 
soene than one of real life. 

' It is said that a woman’s beauty is 
put to the test when placed amidst 
a number of beauties of her own 
sex. Amelia suftered nothing from 
this comparison ; both she and her 
sister stood pre-eminently marked 
for their superior elegance even in 
this extensive circle, and at every 
corner was heard the buzz of inquir- 
ing admiration. Every one was anx- 
ious to dance with them, but Beau- 
fort very naturally obtained this fii- 
vour from Amelia much oftener than 
any other^ which seemed to excite 
some share of jealousy among the 
rest of the candidates, and particu- 
larly in a young officer of hussars, 
who eyed him during all the turns 
of a quadrille in a manner which I 
thought bespoke a passion rankling 
at his soul, fraught with a disagree- 
able result. 

Fatigued with dancing, my friend 
withdrew to the CJird-room to amuse 
himself at icartL Chance, I believe, 
led the young officer I have just al- 
luded to (and whom for distinction’s 
sake I shall call Delessert) to the same 
room; and in the course of play, 
Beaufort and himself became op- 
posed to each other in the game. 
Beaufort lost the stake, and with- 
drawing his glove to pay over the 
money, he discovered a diamond 
ling on liis finger, which seemed to 
light up the face of Delessert witli 
astonishment and dismay. 

This ring Amelia had given to 
Beaufort in die hour she plighted her 
*finth to him. With it,” said* she, 

I give you my heart, and whilst 
you wear it, and continue to prize it, 
I can never cease to love ^ you : if 


ever>you part 

der yoci wisbi to &Q6;youxa^lOkdlil 
tbeattacbment 1 bear 
The words of a mistresis are always 
^cred to a lever’s ear : , : to t Aeaufoiil 
then how much moie dear 
gift dian any thing he possessed 
earth! Delessert pretended!loadink4^ 
the ring^ and asked permis^ou 
l6ok at it: this was refused* 
dare not displace it firom my finger^ 
said Beaufort.~^^ And why reftlfie 
so trifling a request ? It would give 
me infinite pleasure if you wo,uld.biM: 
lend it me for an instajQit.” Xbts^was 
without avail. — “ I wonder, sir, ^ at 
your earnestness to. look at a ring 
which certainly cannot interest ym 
much.” — “ Sir,” answered Delessert, 
‘‘ let us retire to another part of the 
room, that we may converse furtbor 
on this subject.” My friend inmeh 
diately complied. “ That ring, ahv” 
continued Delessert, “ closely resoiUr 
bles one I gave my mistress ; it beaif 
a device within it, ‘ xoujouas 
DKLK.’ You must either resign iV 
die to-morrow ere the morning dawW 
— “ Then I must die indeed, air, for 
never will I resign it whilst I hasre 
breath;” and then presenting his 
card, he added, I ehall be glad to 
meet you, sir, the instant the bad is 
finished, that we may definitively ar- 
range this affair/’ 

On my friand’i? reappeaiaanmjiiii 
the ball-room, I was rather , stoilck 
with his altered features^ and plnialy 
saw that something deeply agitated 
his soul. Perhapait was;a£lliis*mo- 
ment that a doubt of Amelin’s fe^h 
first flashed imross lus mtiid.vXl^^ 
him ‘ with being disturbedL : * ‘fuYau 
have,” 4said; n. disorganizedodi: ; 
somethingbas happened to yeu/^ lie 
answered that it was mere . weaiinaai, 
and beggedb^n-^oiimsla^ti^ 
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fyr i ms at that moment the partner thought of her alone^ and tlie idea 
of Amelia’s sister in aquadrilk, who, that the dangers 1 had encountered 
l eonfess, had likewise entangled my for her might bind her to me, that 
hearti and 1 began earnestly to think roused me into life again: still I am 
I was half in love. The dance fi* aware she is unfaithful to me, though 
nished, soon did the first words of I have sacrificed fortune, friend% 
Beaufort restore me to my senses, and health for her sake. To be neat 
by dispelling all my love for the sis- her is the only joy I know on earth, 
ter. He related to me what had I love her to distraction, and will 
passed. “ O my prophetic soul!” never endure the thought of being 
1 perceived there was more in this supplanted by another.” 
afbir than my friend would be wil- ‘‘Hold, sir!” sakl Beaufort; ‘‘there 
ling to believe ; but the storm was is no necessity for adding falsehood 
now raised, and it w^as necessary to to insolence : you have said enough 
weather it out. He told me of the already to rouse my indignation ; I 
rendezvous he had given Delessert shall retire, and leave the rest for 
as soon as the ball ended, and begged my friend to settle with yours.” Both 
me to act as his friend on this occa- the principals after tliis quitted tlie 
sion. room. Independently of any other 

The night was growing late, and obstacle, too much had been said to 
we returned to the hotel in the neigh- leave die slightest hope of accom- 
bouring village, where we had taken modation, and blood was now to be 
beds. Soon after we entered, De- shed before any further word could 
lessert and his friend, an officer of be spoken. 

his own regiment, made their appear- Delesserfs friend, who I really 

^«^ace. “ Sir,” said Delessert to my believe regretted the turn the affair 
friend, “ let us speak frankly to- had taken, and whose object and 
gether; our negociation may be ter- wish was to have spared a sacrifice 
minated in a few words. Have you of life if possible, first broke silence 
any pretensions to the lady from after the pause that had ensued. He 
whom you received the ring I saw on said there was one point on which he 
your finger? If so, I will not beg wished to be satisfied before he ac- 
you to renounce her; I have too high companied his friend to the ground, 
an opinion of your courage to expect which was, to be assured of the iden- 
it; the life of one or the other can tity of the ring; for in fact there 
alone decide the point. But I must might exist many rings similar to the 
observe to you, that the lady is my one which Beaufort wore. He asked 
mistress; shehos been so for upwards if it bore the device of “ tou jours 
of a twelvemonth. I adore her be- fidelk,” and was answered in the 
yond life; my devotion to her has affirmative. We then pix)ceeded to 
proved it* I have twice braved death arrange the meeting for the following 
for her sake, and have been twice morning. It was agreed that they 
wounded: six months of anguish on should fire together by signal, at the 
a bed of sickness from the wounds I usual distance of twelve paces, and 
have received have taught me to it fell to my lot to give tlie word, 
know that I love her. It was the But a new difficulty here presented 

No.Xm. D 
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itself : no pistols were at hand; this 
was unfortunate in the extreme: a 
servant, however, was dispatched to 
Paris, who, mounted on a fleet horse, 
returned by daybreak with a case I 
l^d left at my hotel there. 

^ It was a soft morning in the early 
part of autumn ; the day seemed to 
dawn with a mildness peculiar to the 
season ; the sun was just rearing its 
head, as if to witness the tragic scene 
ijiat was about to ensue. The place 
of rendezvous was a wood cabout a 
mile from the chateau. As we pro- 
ceeded in our carriage to the spot, I 
could not help contrasting the happy 
countenances of the peasantry pro- 
ceeding to market, with the feelings 
that agitated my breast. Happy crea- 
tures! thought I, if ye are far re- 
moved from the luxuries and enjoy- 
ments of the great, ye are also far 
removed from their cares and annoy- 
ances : the pleasures Avhich fill your 
bosoms are perhaps not so exquisite 
as those which occupy the elegant 
M'orlcl, but then your griefs are not 
so poignant; your injuries are for- 
gotten in a day; your dissensions are 
healed, as they are formed, by a word ! 
That stern notion called honour does 
not teach you bravely to shed your 
fellow-creature’s blood to rid your- 
selves of a rival, or to give a proof 
of your courage 1 

We arrived on the spot a few 
minutes before the time appointed : 
our adversaries were rh)t yet there, 
so that we had a few moments’ leisure 
for conversation. If I fall,’’ said 
Beaufort, giving me his watch, “ I 
beg you to preserve this in memory 
of your friend. Bear this,” said he, 
giving me his portrait, to Amelia, 
and tell her to cherish the recollec- 
tion of one who, had he sumved, 
would have thought the longest life ] 


too short to be spent in 
her happiness.” I ralMed him a« 
being too desponding, and said^ 
that I still hoped the affair would 
not terminate fatally/* He oteervedi 
that he was perfectly resigned to 
whatever might happen, for he felt 
the inward conviction that he was 
most unjustly provoked to this com* 
bat. 

By this time Delessert and his 
friend arrived on the ground, and 
apol(fgized for having detained us. 
He said he had one request to make^ 
which he hoped would be acceded 
to: that whatever the result of thi< 
affair might be, the cause for which 
they had met might for ever remain 
secret. I would not bind myself to 
any promise on the part of Beaufort, 
but contented myself with sayingj 
that if nothing transpired to render 
an explanation of the affair necessary, 
I should certainly not reveal it: but 
this was a matter which must be en- 
tirely left to circumstances and 
own discretion. He oliserved it was 
the protection of Amelia’s character 
which induced him to make the re- 
quest ; but as it did not appear by 
his rash proceedings that he could 
have considered this as an object of 
great importance, all fixrther conver- 
sation was waved. The ground was 
immediately taken, the pistols wAe 
respectively handed to each party] 
and the signal agreed on given. Bnfh 
fired together, and Delessert refeeivefl 
his antagonist’s shot in his right 
breast. He staggered and fell tofhe 
ground. We ran towards him, and 
expressed a hope that the wound Waa 
not mortal. ** I do not think it 
said he; and addressing himself t6 
Beaufort, he observed, “ Should tWi 
wound prove my deatbj I freely for- 
give you. The lo^e i beai* td jAibidia 
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iicver CH>uld J^rook the ,th^ of a 
I know that my affection is 
not repaid with the constancy it me- 
rits, but I must prove to her that 
she can never encourage anoUier with 
impunity. I have some title to her 
affection. She bears a pledge within 

Jier ” Here his voice became 

much enfeebled; he murmured the 
words “ ToujoiJiis fidele,” and 
fainting from loss of blood, was borne 
from the spot. 

Regret that a fellow-creature’s life 
had perhaps been sacrificed ren- 
dered us immoveable for some mo- 
ments : but the recollection that my 
best friend was still preserved to me 
suggested the thought of immediate 
flight. Beaufort spurned the idea, 
and was determined to await the con- 
sequence of the event whatever it 
might be. Let us remove,” said 
I, ‘‘ at least till the nature of his 
wound is ascertained : a few days imiy 
enable us to decide what course to 
*^^ake; our safety is endangered.” — 
‘‘ No, not for an instant,” was his re- 
ply 5 Fate may do her worst! Why 
am I s])ared for a life of wretched- 
ness ? His dying w’ords arc not to be 
discredited; she is his mistress, and 
I have been grossly deceived.” 

A tumult was now gathering in his 
bosom# the pain of which can only 
be felt by those who have had the 
misfortune to lose “ at one fell swoop” 
every thing they prized on earth. 
The world was now to him but one 
uniform blank, dull waste; all his 
fpnd projects of delight were changed 
to, wild despair. A woman’s infide- 
Ih^y was about to complete that ha- 
voc, wliich, but a few moments be- 
fore, I r<^oiced that the pistol had 
spaced. 

The news of a duel having taken 
plsee 9^8 very voou spread, and cu- 


riosity was on the alert to ascertain 
the cause. Rumour assigned a thour 
j sand reasons equally ridiculous and 
untrue; various were the means em- 
I ployed to extort the circumstances 
I of the case, but without effect. 

I was now perfectly assured in 
own mind, that the tale exactly as 
Delessert had related it was true, 

I and lamented his absurd infatuation 
for a woman, who, notwithstanding 
' any favours she might have conferred, 
Rad now evidently become changed 
and unfaithful to him, and was wil- 
ling to rid herself of an obnoxious 
lover, even at the expence of his 
life. But most of all I deplored the 
depravity of a woman who, under 
the mask of innocence, could hope 
or seek to entrap the heart of an un- 
suspecting confiding man. Did she 
seek to consummate this union in the 
rank deception in which it was begun? 
Could this be love to Beaufort, to 
encourage his addresses at the im- 
minent peril of his life from a des- 
perate rival, who had fought so many 
duels for her sake? Dclesserfs fond- 
ness for Amelia too filled me with 
disgust; I ceased to pity him: his 
wanton exposure of her character, 
however true it might be, seemed a 
base means of securing her to him- 
self. A suspicion of his conduct had 
perhaps reached her ears, and made 
her resolve on ridding herself of sa 
dangerous a connection. 

The wound which Delessert had 
•received was fortunately pronounced 
not mortal, and his health continued 
to improve slowly. Not so with 
Beaufort; the woimd which had been 
planted in his mind preyed dreadfully 
on his feelings. His fine form, th© 
admiration of every beholder, wasted 
visibly. His bright eye, which had 
penetrated many A heart, grew dim 
D 3 
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tffid His qrfrits; which bad 

rendered him the chatrm of every so- 
ciety in which he Inoved, had sunk 
into utter dejection. He totally se- 
cluded himself from the world, yield- 
ing entirely to that grief which had 
tnketi such deep root in his soul. 

^ ^ Tbe only person who did not long 
remain ignorant of the reason for 
which Beaufort and Delessert had 
met on the fatal morning subsequent 
to the ball was Amelia herself, whose 
conscience, now awake to all the hor- 
rors of her situation, easily intei^pret- 
ed the cause of every thing which 
had hapx>ened. From that moment 
she shrunk from public gaze, and be- 
came filled with anxiety and fears 
lest the affair should become known: 
so great was the shock her feelings 
experienced on this occasion, that 
her life was at one period despaired 
of. But she did not rightly know 
or appreciate the sentiments of those 
who possessed her secret : death 
would have been preferred in its most 
frightful shape, rather than that one 
word should ever have escaped the 
lips of Beaufort which suspicion 
might even have glanced at. His 
love for Amelia unfortunately re- 
mained, though she had ceased to 
dei^rve it. 

I endeavoured to make him shake 
off so unworthy a feeling, and point- 
ed out to him the folly of entertain- 
jng one •spark of affection for a de- 
graded woman. My friend,” said 
J, " you have much to blame your- 
*ielf for in this business: it h your own 
thoughtlessness and want of know- 
ledge of the world that renders your 
situation so unhappy ; you must not 
be surprised at being deceived. Con- 
sider for a mament the nature of her 
ddnduct towards you, and j<m must 
wase to thihk of her but with feeliftgs 


of detestation, ftis woiw 
ceplicm, it is compete criminaKty : 
ste consented to receive your ksre 
at the momenther honbur and rirtiie 
Were irretrievably lost; and diait not 
only at the price of your happinea^ 
but peihaps of your fife, which she 
would not have blushed to have made 
the sacrifice of her guilty passion, 
and thus have committed the crime 
of murder.” 

By this and the like reasoning I 
hoped to restore his mind to its foiv 
mer tranquillity, but his affliction was 
too deeply seated to be easily remov- 
ed. " With all the enormity of Irer 
conduct,” said Beaufort, " I love her 
beyond what I have power to express. 
She is too beauteous to be forgotten^ 
and even now I can scarcely recon- 
cile myself to the thought, that such 
perfidy can be allied to such divine 
qualities. Her very face is that of 
an angel; innocence and meekness 
are portrayed in her features; the 
language that fells from her li^T' 
would ensnare the heart of an ancho- 
ret and even a sceptic into firm be- 
lief.” 

The wounds inflicted by grief ge- 
nerally yield to the hand of time, 
though there are hearts which cor- 
rode with melancholy recollections, 
and there are sorrows winch worii: in 
silence on the soul, making but IHiSe 
visible outward ravage, compared 
with the c^suming MtKrkii^ irifflin. 
This was the nature of Boaufort^i 
grief, and a letter iriiich he received 
from Aimelia, instead of mtsisting' to 
dispel it, completely achieved the 
misery of my unhappy friends • It 
ran thus: " A calm hto suCcedled 
to the noise of inquiiy respecth^itbt 
kte duel. I may now addresa yov^ 
though^ on a bed of sidknessf nieither 
the removal from which, |k)r ahy 
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eailtl^yinrcttimitaniie, can tmt bring 
repose m a mind whose misery k 
consummated in this world. My 
iiiend-^dare 1 still call you s<^?— the 
maddening love I fek towards you 
made me strive to gain your afibe- 
tkms at any risk. My life still bangs 
on that afiection) and though I love 
you, I must possess it or die. Tell 
me it is fled, and let me expire upon 
the word! 

^ Your silence, your secrecy re- 
garding tlie whole transaction, is a 
charity I do not deserve; it is an in- 
dulgence w»hich kills me: ^till it leaves 
a faint gleam of hope upon my mind, 
that you do not utterly despise me. 

0 God ! if life could efface the wound 

1 have given to your noble spirit, I 
would yield up mine with joy; but 
even this consolation is denied me, 
and the reflection of the irreparable 
injury I have done you must remain 
my everlasting torment and regret. 

What have I forfeited ? all which 
honourable or dear in life! But 


wbsft did J atteo^t ti>(gaiii? All that 
is most precious of heaven's gifts! 
What arA the means I have employ* 
ed ? they are too horrid to tbkdc 
much more to repeat! 

I could fly with you to the ut- 
termost end of the earth and be.your 
slave, did I but know that you could 
forgive me. Did I but dare to think 
you do not curse me, and still re- 
member me with kindness, 1 would 
cherish that life which is now ebbing 
fast from me. But tell me what you 
think of me ? Heap upon me the re- 
proaches I merit, or say one kind 
word, and thus bid me live or die!’* 
To this letter Beaufort sent an 
answer full of kindness and feeling;; 
his generous heart was incapable of 
reproach. He at last adopted the 
only advice and recommendation I 
could give. The next morning saw 
him on his route to a distant country, 
there to seek that forgetfulness of 
his woes which could alone conti'ibute 
to bis relief. 


GHOST STORIES.— No. IV. 

THE ILLUMINATED CHURCH AT NEISSE, IN SILESIA. 


The foUowing narrative is given 
in the Words of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Weisse, of the Prussian artillery, 
wIk^ at the beginning of the present 
beatary, resided at WeseL 
^^During ihe Seven Years^ war, 
being tbbh in garrison in the fortress 
of Neisse, in Silesia, I was an eye- 
witness of a singular and exceedingly 
mjnsterious' phenomenon which oc- 
clirred at tliat place. By command 
IL of Prussia, the Jesuits 
bad been obliged to remove into the 
eoimtiy, for the purpose of continu- 
ing^there the .mstruedon of youth. 
When <}ierefore they had completely 


cleared out their church at Neisse, 
they quitted the town altogether. 
Not one of them was left, when the 
commandant of the fortress gave ex- 
press orders that this church should 
be turned into a magazine of prov^ 
sions; but at the same time he di- 
rected that care should be taken to 
leave the high-altar unencumbered, 
and not to injure it, on account of 
the beauty of its construction. 

A rumour suddenly spread through 
the town that a bright light, whi^ 
illaminated the whole church, was 
seen at night upon tliis altar. Peopk 
thronged from all quarters to witness 
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]tlM8 jifonder, jind ewosiiy inducted 
«»e likewise ta go to soo the light 
JFor two guccessiv-e nights I endea- 
voured; to reach the place from which 
it might be perceived, but in vain 
the concourse was too great, and I 
felt no particular call to elbow my 
way into the midst of the crowd. 

On the third evening, when the 
commandant himself repaired thither, 
I was lucky enough to arrive in his 
suite at the envied spot where the 
miraculous light was to be viewed. 
I must confess that it threw me into 
no small .astonishment to find every 
thing tally so exactly with the ac- 
counts which I had heard. The 
whole church was so light that every 
object within it might be distinguish- 
ed through the windows. It looked 
as if the light proceeded from the 
high-altar. The commandant imme- 
diately ordered the key to be brought, 
and the church opened. I, with many 
others, accompanied him to the door, 
and our astonishment was infinitely 
increased when, on opening it, we 
found the whole church in profound 
darkness, and could not discover in 
it the least trace of light. 

The commandant was therefore 
necessitated to send for lanterns, that 
the church might be examined. No- 
thing whatever was found that tend- 
ed in the s%htest degi'ee to eluci- 
date die mysterious affair. Neither 
could the people in the street per- 
ceive any light while we were in the 
chmch ; according to their assurance, 
it disappeared the moment the door 
wag opened* 

It seemed therefore that for this 
dme nothing more could be done, 
and we accompanied the command- 
ant back to his residence. To this 
end we were obliged to pass the 


above-men(ik)ned place* Jud^iben 
of our surprise^ when we ngam saw 
the church as brilliantly illuminated 
as before, so that every object, and 
especially the altar, appeared per- 
fectly distinct through the window! 

It may easily be supposed, that 
even among theTeflectmg portion of 
the spectators ophiions difl'ered wide- 
ly on the subject of this extraordS- 
nary sight. The nfultitude con»- 
dered it as an omen that peace would 
be speedily restored, and that the 
king would then permit the Jesuits 
again to perform their devotions in 
this church as they had fonnerly 
done. 

To make an end of the matter, 
the commandant ordered sentinels to 
be placed the following night in the 
church . This was done, but no 
discovery ensued. That night the 
burch remained in darkness, and 
no light was perceived either from 
within or without; but no sooner was 
the precaution of posting sentrig^ 
emitted, than the light was again 
discovered on the altar, and the 
i^hole interior of the edifice appear- 
d illuminated. 

The commandant then issued a 
proclamation, ofi'ering a considerable 
•eward to any person who should 
liscover and satisfactorily explain 
the nature of the mystery. Two 
days passed, and no due was obr 
tained; but on the third a private 
belonging to the garrison desired to 
speak with the commandant, and pro^ 
mised hi the most positive manner to 
solve the mystery to his entire aa« 
tisfaction. , ^ 

The same evening the general^- acr 
companied by a numerous 
inquisitive persons, repaired at the 
usual time to the place ^ear the 
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eliiitdbu ' The* 6t4diey > • alneady 
thei^^aiid the iwa« 

ftgidii vitSble. ^ . 

The cc^Gurse of people was, as 
may easily be imagined, immense on 
this occasion. The general actually 
found it necessary to post a guard 
at the church^door before it was 
opened. As soon as we entered the 
church, we found ours^ves surround- 
ed by a magic ligh t, the rays of which 
seemed to be thrown from exactly 
that part of the high- altar where the 
pyx is usually kept : nay, what was 
still more wonderful, it was of a cir- 
cular form, and precisely of the di- 
mensions of the host. This pheno- 
menon could not fail to produce many 
extraordinary and absurd inferences 
in the minds of the yet very sui)er- 
stitioiis spectators. 

The soldier then conducted us to 
the altar, and directed our attention 
to that part of the cliurcli-window 
from which the rays of light, con- 
centrated into a focus, were thrown 
upon the altar. He next begged 
the commandant to take the trouble 
to go with him to his quarters, where 
he would shew him how he contrived 
to make the concentrated rays ofi 
light fall upon the window, and pre- 1 
cisely upon the high-altar. The ge- i 
neral, and as many of his suite as the 
place would admit, followed the sol- 
dier to the garrert of a high house ex- 
actly. opiK>site to the diurch. Here 
we found a mechanic who, with a 
concave mirror, had, agreeably to the 
known rules of optics, but quite ac- 
cidentally and undesignedly, pro- 
duced the phenomenon which ap- 
pear^ so wonderlbl, and had given 
much conjecture^ 

I ani employed/’ said the soldier, 

■ %y thkoptician^who sometimes gives 
me work? to take home with me to 


tny quairtem. Iliad a 

tolei^yy large cottcave ’^ 
bcmingiglads to frame. This gtei^ 
chanced one evenings while I was at 
work, to -be placed in such a pOsU 
tioD as to throw a light through my 
window upon one of die windows of 
the church. I was suddenly roused 
from my occupation by a noise in 
the street, vthich proceeded fiwm a 
number of people collected there-. 
Curiosity induced me to open the 
window, and I heard them talking 
of a wonderful light in the Jesuit » 
church over the way. I was myself 
not a little astonished, on looking at 
the church, to observe that it was 
completely illuminated. It was not 
long, however, before I guessed the 
real cause of this phenomenon. I 
changed the position of my mirror, 
and the light in the church instan-^ 
taneously vanished. 

Soon afterwards, when the gaping 
spectfitors had dispersed, I made re- 
peated experiments, and always with 
the same success as before. Not a 
soul besides my comrade, who lodg- 
ed in the same room witk me, knew 
what had happened with the mirror; 

I charged him to keep the matter a 
profound secret, and he did not be- 
ti^y it. When I had finished the 
miiTor, I ought to have delivered it, 
and yet I wished to keep it a litde 
longer for this purpose. I therefore 
disclosed the matter to this opticiaii, 
and begged him to allo w me to retain 
the mirror for a short time for tliis 
usei He not only complied with my 
request, but also assisted me by his 
skill to render the illusion more com- 
plete. He also raised an ol^cthm 
at the outset to my * for,’ said 

he, * if we do not procure another^ 
people will perceive whence the light 
proceeds/ 
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lard of the house, and initialed him 
into our secret He offered us this 
little garret, the window of which is 
iK^ risible from the street. Here it 
is that, till the present moment, our 
operatbns hare been carried on. 
Wienever they were going forward, 
my comrade was sent out into the 
street to notice what Mras passing 
there, and to bring me word. Ac- 
cordingly I made the light disappear 
when your etcellency caused the 
church to be op^ed; but no sooner 
did I hear that it was shut up again, 
than the light again became visible. In 
like manner, I was cautious enough 
not to produce any illumination on 
the night when the sentries were sta- ‘ 
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This explanation was perfectly i 
tis&ctory to the general, and to emy 
other persrni of ordinary intelHgence, 
He therefore paid the soldier the 
promised reward of ten dollars, but 
with a strict injunction not to jAay 
any more tricks of the sort. The 
general was, nevertheless, prevailed 
upon the following day by the Sidici^^ 
tations of many curious persons, to 
permit a few more repetitions of the 
spectacle for the benefit of the ac- 
tors, who obtained a considerable 
sum by the exhibition. After curio- 
sity had been gratified, and ignorance 
duly enlightened, there was an end 
to the wonder. 


ACCOUNT OF THE HARMONY SOCIETY, IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA. 

TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir, 

In this colonizing age, I have 
no doubt that the following account 
of a community of Europeans settled 
in the wii& of America, whose con- 
stitutioif and regulations are not per- 
haps to be paralleled on the face of 
th^ globe, will prove acceptable to 
your leaders. This community w|is 
originally composed of natives of Wir- 
temberg; and though much has been 
published in Germany on the subject 
of their establishment, yet I believe 
its existence is scarcely known in this 
country* The foreign accounts, how- 
ever, founded chiefly on hearsay, 
abounded to such a degree with pre- 
judice, error, and falsehood, that two 
members of the society in question, 
who were sent to their native country 
to transact a variety of business in 
behalf of their brethren in America, 
deemed it right, on their return last 


spring, to leave behind them a writ- 
ten statement, tending to correct the 
misrepresentations of ignorance and 
malignity. The report of these per- 
sons, who have belonged to the So- 
ciety ever since its first institution, is 
as follows ; 


The Harmony Society, now set- 
tled on the river W abash, in the North 
American state of Indiana, chiefly 
consists of Wiriemberg emigrants, 
most of whom quitted their country 
in the year 1804. 

After their arrival in Philadelphia, 
they performed a journey by land of 
about 400 miles ; and at the distance 
of about 35 miles from the town of 
Pittsburgh in Pennsylvania, they pur- 
chased 6000 acres of uncultivatad 
land, at the rate of three dollars per 
acre. As there were among thmn 
many tamilies wHo possessed no pro- 
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mi^Mk 4^gether>i ianAj 

fi>r tbeipurpoae of jpmtly 
<^^vating.tbe latidl} apd it was agreed^ 
that cai$0 any of the tnembers should 
iu. ^i^ocess of time ^<^iuse to secede 
fiiHlil the Society, tliey should have a 
right demand back only the amount 
of Iheir^original contribute 
^ There were about fifty families 
who, on the l^tli February, 1805, 
entered iato this agreement; the num- 
ber has since increased to one hun- 
dred and fifty families. 

no community or society can 
long subsist without certain officers; 
so in this case it was evident that or- 
der and propriety could not be duly j 
maintained without something of this 
sort. The Society therefore had re- 
course to the expedient of a public 
election, and chose, almost unanimous- 
ly, John George llapp of Ipptingen, 
a mmi of sound religion, understand- 
experience, and firmness, tube 
the fir^t W ardeii, and seven other per- 
sons to be Elders of the community. 
Tliese were charged with the super- 
intendence of every thing connected 
with the well-being of the Society, 
botli in spirituals and temporals, and 
widi t;he execution of the rules and 
ordinance^ wlficli the members had 
themselves framed audadopted. As 
th^^ibl*u the executive power is in- 
trusted by the general consent to the 
Wa»*den and Elders ; namely, for the 
pui’pose of suppressing all irregula- 
riUes aud yice^ which are contrary to 
the word , of God and the Christian 
religion; for watclimg tliat extrava- 
gwme, and luxury,- eUher dress or 

any oAer partieulai’, pay not exceed 
tib^ lipits appointed ,by the rules 


selves wdfieiM^tedi^ 
cest^maiiy 

who ia.igrK>rant^o^ oidml 

constUI|tion, > has eclY)neoo# 
dered the^thor^^qf itbej 
aseselfrasBumed and unlimitedi nayi 
evm insinuatedi that despotiana 

is gradually forming among us* But 
those who are. capable g £ judging 
impartially, and appreciating the ttea 
which bind this community together, 
need not be told that such a systenr^ 
cannot subsist in the United States^ 
where the voice of the people alone 
governs, and where the presiding of- 
ficers are always elected by die ma- 
jority of votes. No person can hold 
any office among us without the wifi 
and approbation of the members of 
the Society, and whoever should 
strive to force himself into one would 
be the least likely to succeed. 

After these points had been ar- 
ranged, a fit site for a town ivas 
souglit, and houses built; the forest 
was transformed into corn-fields and 
meadows; and mills and manufacto- 
ries, and other necessaif^jpdifices, 
were successively erected. 4 

It was not long before some fami- 
lies manifested a desire to separate 
from us, because scxfial life not 
at the first moment come up to dicir 
expectations; for every beginning is 
dilficult, and so w as ours. After, tlie 
Society had existed about half a year, 
the above-mentioned families actual- 
ly seceded, and demanded the ipr 
mediate repayment of their ijespec- 
tive contributions. But;, as nearly 
the whole of the upneyhad with;theiiC 
consent been expended on lau^ 
tie, and other stock, and Ure Societjr 
had yet no returns, and was conser 
quently incapable of reiunding 
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whole amount at once, the magis- 
trates of our district appointed the 
term within which it should be paid. 
This circumstance has afforded occa- 
sion to some to assert, most errone- 
ously, that no one can leave us with- 
out sacrificing all he possessed. The 
fact is, that we have no compulsory 
members ; for every one is at liberty 
to go when and whither soever he 
pleases. It would be a melancholy 
thing if, in a free country, a person 
were tied against his will to any par- 
ticular spot. Now that the circum- 
stances of the Society are improved, 
every one who wishes to leave us is 
instantly dismissed with his property, 
hut without any addition or interest, 
which cannot be divided, unless a 
majority of the members vote for the 
dissolution of the community. 

In the course of a few years, when 
we had made considerable progress 
in agriculture, in the breeding of cat- 
tle, and even in. planting vineyards 
and orchards, the natives of the coun- 
try thronged from all quarters to see 
and to admire what Wirtemberg in- 
dustry ^d united efforts had accom- 
plished4n so short a period. The 
fame of the Society was consequent- 
ly spread far and wide. 

Finding, however, by experience, 
that the climate was extremely unfa- 
vourable for the production of fruit 
and wine, and that we should never 
have much to expect from our vine- 
yards, on account of the late spring 
frosts ; as also that the soil was 
poorer than we could have wished, 
and that all our surplus produce was 
to be conveyed a considerable dis- 
mark^ we 

wei^ induced, in the spring of 1814, 
to select three of our number, and to 
,|fend them to the state of Indiana, 
has a warmer climate, to seek 


a spot ittore suitable for bur^settl^ 
ment. When these deputies retuwi- 
ed, and made their report respecting 
Indiana, the Society resolved, after 
mature consideration, to sell the fiiret 
establishment, called Harmony, and 
to remove to that state. The place 
was accordingly sold, with the 6000 
acres of land, to two Americans for 
100,000 Spanish dollars, payable in 
ten years. The settlement had there- 
fore increased in value four hundred 
per cent, in ten years. 

The removal, which was effected 
upon the Ohio, commenced in June 
1814, and continued in parties till 
May 1815, when the whole Society 
was again assembled on land purchas- 
ed of the government at the rate of 
two dollars and a half per acre. It 
is situated on the east side of the ri- 
ver Wabash, in 38° 30' north lati- 
tude, and about 90° west longitude 
from London. 

The tract contains 25,000 acres of 
the best and richest land that is to be 
found. It has spacious woods, con- 
sisting of oak, beech, ash, three dif- 
ferent sorts of wild walnut-trees, 
which grow to the thickness of 3 or 
4 ftet, and to the height of from 
50 to 60 in the trunk, and are admi- 
rably adapted to all kinds of cabinet- 
makers’ work; also gum-trees; wild 
figs, a species of service-tree, wild 
cherry, apple and plum-trees, besides 
wild vines of immense height and 
thickness, all of which produce fruit. 

I The maple too, from the juice of 
which large quantities of brown su- 
gar are made every spring, is ve^ 
common ; so is the sassafras - tree, 
from two to three feetthick; and there 
are several other sorts, as for hl- 
stance, a kind of white poplar, whfch 
has a very compact wood, ^iid is 
commonly used fra* boards afid walnlisi- 
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coting. In the low grounds there are 
very large eypress^trees, which are 
nselhl for coopers’ work and shingles. 

In the woods are found stags, deer, 
bears, wolves, badgers, liares, wild 
cats, serpents, wild turkeys, the cock 
of which frequently weighs twenty- 
five pounds, and many other birds. 

On a fine plain, not far from the 
river Wabash, and so situated as to 
leave an intervening valley of pasture- 
ground, stands our new town. Har- 
mony. The streets are broad, and 
aU run at right angles, direct from 
south to north, and from east to west. 
To each house is attached a garden, 
in such a manner that the house ad- 
joins to the next garden, so as to be 
cut of danger in case of fire. 

The land now under cultivation, 
comprehending 3000 acres, is well 
adapted to wheat, rye, barley, maize, 
oats, hemp, flax, and rape. About 
15 acres have been planted with vines, 
which for some years past have yield- 
ed considerable quantities of wine. 
In quality it nearly resembles the 
wine of Wirtemberg. 

About one half of the inhabitants 
are engaged in agricultural occupa- 
tions; the other half consists of all 
sorts of mechanics. 

The produce of the land is stored 
in public barns. The corn and pulse 
are threshed by a machine, by which 
75 Wirtemberg bushels of clean 
wheat have been obtained in a day ; 
it is then conveyed to a granary, 
whence it is delivered out to the mil- 
ler, who grinds it as it is wanted, and 
supplies each family with a certain 
quantity, according to its number. 

The corn-mill, a fulling>mill, a mill 
tn grind edge tools, four carding ma- 
chines for wool and two for cotton, 
toge&er with two large spinning-ma*- 
chfoes^ ihr cotton, are all worked by 


a steam-engine, which is situated at 
tbe south-east comer of the town, 
and cost about 25,000 dollars. 

We raise a considerable quantity 
of wool ourselves, and the rest we 
obtain from the Americans in barter 
for cloth. The cotton - plant also 
thrives tolerably with us, but not 
near so well as in the province of Te- 
nessee or Louisiana. 

We have spinners, weavers, dycr^ 
and, in general, persons of all those 
trades which are requisite for the 
manufacture of coarse and fine cloth; 
and all the artisans necessary for the 
supply of the ordinary wants of life. 

Whoever needs a pair of shoes or 
boots, applies to the shoemaker, and 
is furnished with them gratuitously. 
In like manner, hats, coats, and other 
habiliments, as well as all sorts of ne«- 
cessaries, are delivered without pay. 
On the other hand, neither the hus* 
bandman nor the mechanic receives 
any wages ; but they serve one ano^ 
therwith the gift bestowed upon them 
by God, as members of one body or 
as children of one father. To each 
trade, however, there is appointed 
a foreman, to whom all appficationg 
are made, who is enjoined by the Soi- 
ciety to be watchful at his post, and 
not to dor more or less in his lin^ than 
circumstances and the regulations of 
the community authorize, that no 
member may, tlirough mismanage^ 
ment, be straitened or suffer want; 
but that, on the other hand, those who 
manifest any disposition to luxury or 
extravagance maybe timely checked, 
and every thing be conducted with 
order and regularity. 

All the surplus products of our 
land, . as well as those of oitr manu- 
factures, for instance, shoes, leather, 
hats, also cattle and other articles, 
are sold for the benefit of the whole, 
E 2 
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and the i^ceipts expended on arti- 
cles whkh we neither have nor make ; 
such as iron, steel, salt, glass, pa- 
per, dye-stufts, or other raw materi- 
ak. Considerable sums are also now 
laid out on all sorts of improvements 
in the buildings, mills, roads, and 
for other public purposes. 

The funds of the Society are un- 
der the management of a person who 
renders an account at stated times, 
and who, with some assistants, trans- 
acts the business of the Society. 

For travellers there is a spacious 
and convenient inn, wliere they find 
good and reasonable accommoda- 
tions, and have five persons to wait 
upon them. 

An extensive shop has also been 
erected, to which the Americans { 
bring their surplus products for sale 
or exchange ; and likewise purchase 
manufactures, shoes, hats, and even 
foreign goods ; which is of course j 
profitable to ourselves and to our! 
neighbours. 

An excellent water-mill with three 
pair of stones, but room for six pair, 
has been built on a branch of the 
river Wabash, about two miles be- 
low the town, in which is a pair of 
French millstones, that cost 400 dol- 
lars, and make a great quantity of 
extremely fine flour for the market 
of New-Orleans. A good deal of 
com is also ground for American 
customers. 

In matters of importance, which 
are not within the competence of the 
Wardep and Elders, the majority of 
the votes of the members of the So- 
ciety decide; and most transgres- 
tiions of individuals are taken cogni- 
sance of by a sort of jury of their 
comrades. But, as we have among 
iis no such things as fines, the oflend- 
are, by way of punishment, ex- 


cluded from the public meetiiig: for a 
certain time, during which none of 
the congregation will assocmte with 
such individuals, either till the tetm 
of exclusion is over, or till, upon ex- 
pressing their contrition for tlie past 
and giving a promise of amendment 
for the future, they arc re-admitted. 
Were any one to commit a heinous 
offence, a case which has never yet 
happened, he would be consigned to 
the officers of justice of the canton 
to which we belong. In fact, it is 
impossible for any hardened sinner 
or hypocrite to I’emain long among 
us; for they find none like them- 
selves, and soon leave a place where 
they are quite out of their element. 

We . regard peace and unity as 
more precious than jewels, and in or- 
der to preserve them, we scruple not 
to sacrifice our own will, and to sub- 
ject it at all times to that of the So- 
ciety ; and in so doing we find that 
our aim is best attained. 


Thus far the written statement of 
the two deputies. From their ver- 
bal communications we learn, that 
the whole system of the Harmony 
Society is founded on the bases of 
morality and religion; and that it is 
designed, by the utmost simplicity, by 
absolute equality,, by incessant indus- 
try without any motive of private in- 
terest, and by solicitude for the gene- 
ral welfare, to bridle all passions, and 
to produce and preserve perfect har- 
mony, in the strictest sense of the 
term, among all its members. 

The foundation of their religious 
creed is the Bible, which tliey follow 
according to their own conviction, 
without concerning themselves about 
dogmatic points. Their worship has 
the nearest resemblance to the Evan- 
gelical. 
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They have their amusements and 
(liveraioOs, but these seem to be go- 
verned by the spirit of the whole. 
The maimer of celebrating Sunday 
they described as follows: The 
morning service is attended by the 
whole congregation. We afterwards 
assemble in the Great Square, to lis- 
ten to the music of such members as 
are fond of that science. Their num- 
\yer is about seventy ; and whoever 
manifests talents and inclination for 
it may receive instruction, but is not 
allowed to make music an exclusive 
profession. At these public per- 
formances, not only the greater com- 
positions of eminent masters, over- 
tures by Mozart and others, but also 
smaller pieces, good walzes, and the 
like, are executed. When the mu- 
sic is over, the Society divides into 
parties, either to take walks before 
dinner, or to arrange longer excur- 
sions for the afternoon to the neigh- 
bouring hills, or into the magnificent 
woods. In the latter case, one of 
them takes with him a volume of 
Klopstock’s works, or those of some ' 
other classic writer, out of which he 
reads, and then they converse on 
what they have heard. In the even- 
ing, all assemble again to public wor- 
ship, after which, if they do not chuse 
to go home, they again walk about.” 

The unexpected word walz natu- 
rally led to tile question: “ Is danc- 
ing allowed among you?” It produc- 
ed this short answer: Dancing is 
not prohibited; but none of us ever 
yet took it into his head to dance.” 

The intercourse of the youth of 
both sexes is not obstructed; but 
when it is obseri^ed that a young 
couple manifest a particular fondness 
for each other's company, the parents 
and relatives on both sides seek ra- 
ther tef promote the match, if it be 


otherwise unobjectionablej than to 
pi*event it* The choice of the par- 
ties is wholly left to their owu’ incli- 
nations. 

No where can marriage be attend- 
ed with fewer cares than here, where 
the community provides for all pre- 
sent and future wants. A new-mar- 
ried couple are set up in housekeep-' 
ing at the public expense, and they 
are afterwards supplied, like the 
other members, with whatever them- 
selves and their families need, out of 
the common stock. 

In order to be an active member 
of this Society, a person must follow 
some trade, no matter what, so it be 
but useful. The occupation gives 
no pre-eminence; and the husband- 
man is considered as on a perfect 
equality with the artisan or the shop- 
keeper. The only difference arises 
from the general respect acquired by 
personal ability and exemplary cqn- 
tluct, but which is liable to be for- 
feited by the slightest misbehavi- 
our. 

When a person proves awkward in 
the employment which he has chosen, 
or which has been allotted to him, he 
is removed from it, and put to ano- 
ther which seems better adapted to 
the faculties of his mind or body. 

Of the Warden of the Society, 
John George Rapp, the two depu- 
ties spoke with high respect, and 
they seemed to be much pained by 
the statements that have appeared in 
Europe to his disadvantage. They 
repeatedly declared, that he was ele- 
vated to the office which he holds by 
the free choice of his brethren; and 
that owing to his advancing age — 
being now 65 years old— he has fre- 
quently solicited, but in vain, to be 
relieved from its arduous duties. Ac- 
|| cording to this account he must have 
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been between 45 and 46 when he 
quitted liis former abode at Ipptin- 
gen, a village in the canton of Vai- 
bingen^ in Wirtemberg, where he 
bad been chiefly engaged in agri- 
culture, and followed the trade of a 
“weaver. The testimony of these men, 
given at such a distance, and in un- 
reserved confidence, appears to be 
above all suspicion, especially since 
they regard themselves not as subor- 
dinate to Rapp, but as paying vo- 
luntary obedience to the general re- 
gulations. Their respect therefore 
rests on particular grounds, and these 
cannot but lie in the merits of the in- 
dividual. His character certainly de- 
serves a closer examination. Ad- 
verse accounts have described him 
sometimes as an ambitious despot 
and oppressor, and at others as a 
downright fanatic ; while the reports 
from his own flock represent him as 
an intelligent and energetic, but at 
the same time disinterested, humane, 
and benevolent pastor. 

It is not denied that in his native 
country Rapp, was considered as an 
enthusiast, and as the head of a sect 
of schismatics, which, according to 
the general notion, begins with re- 
nouncing the discipline of the esta- 
blished church, and finally bids defi- 
ance to the temporal power. Such 
a sect cannot be viewed with indif- 
ference in a well-regulated European 
government, because it tends to in- 
troduce confusion and disorder into 
the existing institutions ; and besides, 
its principles easily make converts 
among the lower classes of the peo- 
ple, because they axe most prone to 
innovation* 

Admitting that Rapp quitted his 
native land imder such circumstances, 
and took with him many adherents 
ai , the sort just mentioned, still it 


does not follow that he, and perhaps 
many others, acted without due"^ con? 
%ideration. From the very limited 
nature of his circumstances, indeed, 
he could not clearly anticipate what 
he has since achieved; he was ac- 
tuated by a spirit which was deve- 
loped only by subsequent events# 
The history of the Old World records 
the names of those who have, in a 
similar manner, upon a large scale, 
exiilted themselves into leaders and 
sovereigns, or operating in a narrower 
sphere, have made themselves and 
their families for ages the lords over 
others; but it seems to be reserved 
for the history of the New World to 
name those peaceful conductors who, 
like William Penn, led forth freemen 
to a wild land, and sacrificing them- 
selves for the general weal, directed 
all their thoughts and efforts to its 
promotion. 

The soil of the new settlement k 
chiefly dry, fertile, and slightly sandy. 
The Society, which at first consisted 
of about 200 souls, numbered, in the 
middle of the year 1822, 747 per* 
sons, and k gradually increasing. 
The state of Indiana is so far from 
being unhealthy, as it has been re- 
presented in Europe, that its popu- 
lationhas augmented during the short 
period since its foundation to 150, OOQ 
souls. 

From the success of this experi- 
ment, are we not authorized to infer, 
that the plans which Mr. Owen of 
Lanark has been for some years past 
zealously endeavouring to carry into 
execution, are pot quite so chimerical 
as they have been generally consi- 
dered? 

I am, &C. 

PniLANTHHOPOS, 

London, 

Dec. 1, 1623. 
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R'EMARKS ON THE PRESERVATION OF THE POPl/EAR 
TRADITIONS OF THE GAEL. 

TO THE EDITOR. 


Sm, 

I AM one of many readers who 
have been delighted by your Gaelic 
jR/elics. Every lover of nature, and 
every admirer of heroic sentiments, 
must be charmed with strains, whose 
modulations come from the nerve, 
the pith and sinews of exalted cha- 
racter; and to convince you, that 
not only the sons of the mountains, 
but also their southern neighbours, 
are desirous of preserving those pre- 
cious remains of ancient genius, those 
portraitures of mind and manners in 
times of yore, I send you an extract 
from the New Edinburgh RevieWy 
No. viii. for April 1823, which con- 
tains an able critique on Colonel 
Stewart of Garth’s second edition of 
Sketches of the Highland Charac- 
ter. 

We think, in the first place, 
that the superstitions of the High- 
landers, we mefin of course their an- 
cient creeds, are exceedingly inter- 
esting, and ought to be collected be- 
fore it is too late. Martin has given 
us just enough to make us wish for 
more. To deride the superstitions of 


any people is to deride the history of 
the human mind. It can never be, 
unimportant to know what man has 
believed or feared. Dr. Smith has 
given us the tale of the feir IVlego; 
Pennant, that of the aged Brera; 
Mrs. Murray, the Highland Cin- 
derilla: what we desire is, the whole 
of this store; for, aught we know, 
it may be now perhaps too late : we 
are very sure it will be so in half a 
century. Had Macpherson not blazed 
out as he did, the fragments of Os- 
sian would not be known as they 
are, and it is possible they might be 
forgotten by this time.” 

The preceding extracts arc but 
detached portions of this liberal- 
minded article. The whole deserves 
an attentive perusal ; and it is to be 
hoped, that, before these lines have 
met the public eye, the writer, who 
so earnestly recommends to Colonel 
Stewart to make a collection of the 
traditions of the Gael, may be ap- 
prised that several have appeared, 
and are in progress to be preserved, 
in the Repository of Arts. 

Antiquauianus. 


THE EXPLOITS AT SAVENDROOG. 


On the 8th December, 1791, three 
Korsemen galloped to the base of 
the rock named Savendroog, or, in 
the Mysore dialect, the Rock of 
Death. One threw himself from 
the saddle, and fay severe exei^tion 
climbed the steep ascent; while the 
others, with unabated celerity, re- 
turned fowards Seringapatam. 


From the advantages of its situa- 
tion, the fortress of Savendroog wa^s 
deemed impregnable : during the so- 
vereignty of Hyder Ally and his s6n 
Tippoo Saib, the defences were 
strengthened by able French efhgi- 
neers ; and the noxious atmosphere 
was known to be so fetal to Btiropefcn 
constitutions, tiiat the garrison ^ 
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spised and derided the temerity of 
the British commander, who was said 
to menace a siege of tlieir inaccessi- 
ble heights. The rock towered more 
than half a mile in perpendicular 
elevation above its base, in two cKiFs 
almost perpendicular; and on the 
summits, all the resources of art had 
been employed in continuing the lines 
^f fdkification which commenced at 
the base, a circumference of eight 
miles, encompassed by morasses and 
forests nearly impervious, except 
where a road to the capital had been 
conducted with laborious ingenuity 
under shelter of the trees by wind- 
ings and passes, rendering an ap- 
proach to the rock extremely diffi- 
cult without a guide. 

The three horsemen we may sup- 
pose to have been well acquainted 
with this route, as they advanced, 
and two returned, with such expedi- 
tion: the third, by arduous effort, 
reached the first out-post of the lower 
fortifications, called for the officer 
commanding tliat guard, spoke a few 
words to him, and sunk down ex- 
hausted, to rise no* more. All was 
now in motion along the ascending 
line of posts ; messengers were seen 
to strain every nerve in hastening to 
the highest peaks of the rock ; and 
squadrons of infantry marched at 
quick pace to the redoubts that ter- 
minated the road fromSeringapatain. 
They had hardly time to draw up en 
bataillon, when twenty -five horse- 
men dismounted in front of the ar- 
ray, and after a hasty refreshment, 
.were borne in palanquins to the up- 
per stations of the fortress. By the 
earliest dawn, the troops had a con- 
fimuition of the rumour, that Tippoo 
Sultaui attended by French officers, 
kad coiue to inspect the works and 
the discipline of the garrison, having 


received intelligence tliat a British 
antty, by forcfd marches, would bear 
l^ipon Suvendroog in a few days. 

Tippoo Saib minutely surveyed 
the fortifications and reviewed Ids 
troops; ^ then commanding them^ to 
wheel into a circle in vfiles^ twelve 
men deep, around a temporary plat- 
form covered with embroidered silk, 
he ascended the steps of tiiis stage, 
followed by the French officers in 
full uniform, and with their unsheath- 
ed swords in warlike attitude. Si- 
lence deep and awful prevailed, and 
after a pause of some minutes, the 
sultan dropped a dark cloak, and 
stood before his soldiery on a gilded 
pedestal, seven feet in height, blaz- 
ing in all the insignia of royalty and 
military command. Drawing his jew- 
elled scimitar, he flourished the wea- 
pon as he spoke : 

Unconquered soldiers of My- 
sore! the pale-fiiced men of £urope 
are marcliing to their graves at tlie 
base of our Rock of Death. Every 
leaf on the lofty and numberless tixies 
of our far-extending forests is armed 
for their destruction I Every stag- 
nant pool in our morasses sends forth 
vapours more fetal than the fire and 
smoke which impel our cannon?*haUs 
to sweep away their raidcs ! Yet, offi- 
cers and soldiers of the isnightieftt 
empire on the face of the earth, be 
it your glory, by valorous vigOuneiti 
discipline, subonlinado^r^ and intre- 
pidity, to prepare for them a diseom«> 
fiture from your owm armal ^T 
sultan will distinguiahr and? rne ward 
the brave. The suftan will also pu*- 
nish every neglect or deficiency in 
the discharge of duty. > lieturn to 
your respective stations, .and when 

the climate and your prowess have 
annihilated the pale-faced Britc^, 
and the wild mvageiw of the forest 
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have devoured their carcases, the ing supposed impossibilities; but the]?, 
sultan •will distribute abundant re- attempted to accomplish by treacho- 


wards, to all that are found to deserve 
hsa favour.” 

Tippoo retired amidst the accla- 
mations of his soldiery, and assum- 
ing a new disguise, took the road to 
Serii^apatam, attended by tlie trusty 
cavakade he led to Savendroog. His 
spirit-stirring liarangue had full ef- 
fect upon the garrison ; the vigilance 
of the officers and men had no re- 
mission; and on the 10 th of Decem- 
ber, their scouts gave notice, that a 
British army, preceded by indefati- 
gable bands of pioneers, were mak- 
ing terrible progress in cutting their 
way tlirough a part of the forest 
which hitherto had been considered 1 
impenetrable, as the enormous trunks ] 
of the sylvan giants were closely in- 
terwoven by prickly climbing plants. 
Next morning, before sunrise. Colo- 
nel Stewart and his undaunted bri- 
gades had scaled the rock, and car- 
ried by assault all the compartments 
of the fortress, without the loss of a 
single man* 

The attack was so unexpected, 
that the Mysoreans, who looked only 
for a regular siege, were occupied 
in preparations to resist to the las{; 
and they exulted in the certainty, 
that the climate would prove an auxi- 
liary, before whose empoisoned shafts 
the Britons must fall, long ere the 
stones ammunition and food in the 

fortress of Savendroog could be ex- 
pended. Colonel Stewart was aware 
that the climate would operate as 
only unconquerable foe; and he 
acGori&igly abridged the process of 
his warfare. ^ When he supimoned 
the goirison to surrender, they were 
pamostruck , by finding they had to 
iMipe with anenemy capable ofachii^^ 


l^-y the destruc|ion of the victor;?, 
though they also must be involved in 
the same fate. A British soldier ob- 
served a Mysorean skulking towards 
the powder-piagasine of tlie grand 
panule, with a concealed bulk un- 
der his cloak. The soldier pushed 
forward, and tearing open the enve- 
lope, found two lighted matches, 
which he extinguished under his feet. 
In a moment he was furiously 'Assault- 
ed by several of Tippoo’s soldiers, 
and must have been killed, if his wife, 
who never separated from him, had 
not called for help. The soldier de- 
fended himself till a sufficient fojce 
disarmed the Mysoreans. Tlieir c^- 
j fleers denied any participation in this 
enterprize, and gave them up to pu- 
nishment for violating the terms of 
capitulation. 

We leave them in the hands of 
British justice and clemency, and re-^ 
turn to the soldier, whose conduct 
and bravery preventQd the tremen- 
dous explosion. A sentiment of deep, 
interest in his recovery pervaded the 
British army. He was tlie only man 
who had been wounded; his blood 
was shed to avert the loss of many 
lives; on former occasions his cou- 
rage and presence of mind were C0117 
spicuous, and all his behaviour me- 
rited not only approbation but re- 
spect. He was lodged in a lofty 
apartment, detached from the noise 
of military movements, and every 
accommodation was provided for him 
and his wdfe. . » 

They had arrived w ith recruits foji? 
the — regiment of foot, a short time 
previous to the opening of tbc /CpiPlt 
paign: the commanding ofScsiri;^^ 
these new levies, who alone knewlm^ 
JF.. 
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t^ing of;tliem^ died on jbig passage lo 
{ndi^f wd th^y .were strictly reserved 
concerning their own private history^ 
Henry Rutledge was# however, soon 
distinguished for the most exact per- 
formance of duty, and in more than 
one engagement had displayed the 
nm3t admirable qualities of a soldier. 

^ Pie waa offered a halbert; but with 

expressions of due acknowledgment 
he declined th^ promotion, request- 
ing leave to remain as a volunteer, 
until he should earn by his services 
the honour of being ranked with 
commissioned officers. He and his 
wife had all the appeaiance of ha- 
bits acquired and confirmed in a su- 
pejdor station; yet, when persons of 
tl|at description come among stran- 
gers, without vouchers for their cha- 
racter, they are liable to unfavoura- 
ble conjectures, and time only can 
acquit them of suspicion. 

With the most civil and obliging 
deportment to the soldiers and their 
wives, Henry RutledgC and his 
spouse scrupulously avoided all ten- 
dency to familiar intei’course. Mrs. 
Rutledge worked with her needle, or 
wove bobbin lace ; and in every inter- 
val between the calls of duty, her 
husband sketched patterns or w^ound 
thread for her elegant manufacture, 
or amused her by reading aloud, and 
playing on the flute or clarionet. They 
conversed in a foreign language, 
which some of the soldiers who had 
served abroad imagined to have the 
German accent; and in the camp or 
the field of danger, Mrs. Rutledge 
endeavoured to keep sight of her 
better self. 

When the regiment was first or* 
dered on service, Rutledge entreated 
hii| wufe to remain at Madras, and 
ihe favour he ever asked of his 
capelin waS| that he wopld youphsafe 


bis&dyice on diis bead. 'Ihf w^tHy 
veteran accompanied him 
Rutiedge*s lodging, and represeirt^ 
to her the untried evils she* must en-* 
counter if she attended the iitareb 
of the regiment. She implored hitai 
not to oppose Iier humble but iixed 
resolution. She would give no Inpu- 
ble, and might be useful. Hafl’dsWff 
or peril she was prepai’ed to meie.4 
and could endure any sufiering, eXr* 
cept being torn from her husbands 
Rutledge assured her, that to carry 
away with him the certainty of her 
comfort and health being secure 
would give him spirits to act with 
greater energy. She turned upon 
him a look of affectionate reproof, 
saying, “ Henry Rutledge ! when I 
became yours, you swore never to in- 
sist that 1 w'ould separate from you 
even in the field of battle. I claim 
the performance of that solemn ef<- 
gagement. If you leave me, I shall 
lose my reason or my life. I can 
but die if I go with you, but I shall 
die happy; and, O Captain Bay- 
grove, if you hope, by the blessing 
of God, to be restored to yqur lady 
and daughters, have pity pn a fnend- 
less stranger, and let me Uvp or die 
undivided from my only protecto; 
my husband 1” 

This appeal to his coiyugaj apd 
paternal tenderness copld not hq re;- 
sisted. Captain Baygrove 
Mrs. Rutledge a^nopg the spl4jic^’ 
wives who were to folipw l^s 
ny; and this lady hke adventur^^ 
seen on fooi^ shading h^sqlf l^njL 
the suu with a paxf^pl, onqn n 
gage-waggon, screened, by 
brefla; jbqt 4ways. when ^vjif iq^ 

to which Rutledge .helongj^d 
halt, she wafby hip 
pace with him, in ^^cepding.ldieflQsi 
pf .Save^^ 90 g,jj 
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pto^dstiedtedi ^ds^ n^ik^i^ for her 
crie6 brbufghi #«kkjb^i# h^ 
bftiyS itt time to intercept the My- 
s^neitils who Ti^ to kindle othbr 
niatohes^ when flo*ledg*e extinguish- 
ed tboae first intended to explode 
Uhe powdeivnmgnzirte. 

j qphuaievery cii'ciimstance that re- 
lated to the pair became a 

fihbject of discussion at the mess-ta- 
bt^ ; and the surgeons nev^ visited 
SUitledge unaccompanied by officers 
of the different regiments, who were 
desirous of seeing him and his wife. 
They always found Mrs. Rutledge 
in attendance. She courtesied to them 
with involuntary grace, and her coun- 
tenance, the index of sorrowful anx- 
iety, evinced a total abstraction from 
seif-^a disi’egard to every consider- 
ation except the danger and distress 
of her husband. When he was de- 
clared to be convalescent, the gen- 


tlemen wished to draw his wife ihtb 
conversation, but she answered 
in monosyllables, and without jmy 
breach of restpcct/ shewed tjhetn she 
svun deternfined f 6 maintain a strict 
reserve. The patient w^s informed 
that his services being represwted to 
the commander-in-chief of the army 
by Colonel Stewait, he was imme- 
diately appointed ensign, and a few 
days afterwards promjjited to the rank 
of lieutenant. Mr. and Mi's. Rut- 
ledge expressed their grateful feel- 
ings in terms that proved how highly 
they were qualified to support the 
place in society to which they were 
deservedly raised. The officers re- 
tired, leaving the happy pair to in-* 
dulge in mutual gratulations; but in 
the evening it appeared that joyful 
emotion had caused some access of 
fever to the patient. 

( To be concluded in ottr next.) 


A CHRISTMAS PARTY. 

THIC DINNKK. 


** CaVTAIN von Pl ITTKllSHAUSEN, 
as Fm alive ?*’ exclaimed, with goggle 
eyes and nut-cracker jaws, my old 
aecpiaintaince, Mr. Walter Waffle, 
the i^hip-broker, as I turned the cor- 
ner of the Post-Office archway in 
Eottibard-street, whither I had sped 
my steps from Pantoh-square in the 
Haythirket, to insure the safe con- 
Veyihee of three pages of foolscap to 
ihy dear Prederika at W'olfenbuttel, 
c&(iuhiliantia11y d the Wound 

it th^^battle bP Toulouse, ami the 
cbhsequeut aniptitatiun above the 
kftee-jblnt ; ‘ hut dbnsoling her grief 
by* the^ ‘ nbw^ of the liberal pension 
♦Hfch; #ith half-pay and Spanish 
v^ld in six weeks^ time 
to be 

the'mM ^cef^ 


of her sex. It was at a ball at the 
Casino ray eyes first beheld her beau- 
tiful form, and received from her 
looks the silent assurance of favour. 
Like Luna and her terrestrial coni- 
paiiion in the firmament, we whirled 
swiftly and gracefully in amatory 
loveliness round tlie splendid saloon, 
the admiration of strangers and envy 
of friends. Frederika was the beau 
idtal of waltzing. Would she had 
been less partial to that bewitching 
pastime!! 

Alas I my three pages of foolscap^ 
for the safe conveyance of which to 
Wolfenbuttel I had sped hiy steps 
I from Panton-square in the Haymiaf 
ket to Lombard-street, remaibed |a 
dead letter, until Schwartz, the iifva^ 
fid toTpbr^i'bf vbtl t>Bthblm*s*c^- 
F ^ 





WMet'bowdt > fer ^3 
4m^c«ld iibdc' Mefttal* angul^faj bj 
informjing mii^'‘‘iwitli 'ttorpoi’ftl-'lilie 
itttiMet^i'- thattif i]iiK;t>< 'give up al 
idtooghts'bf Mi^ Frederika, by rea- 
aoa Uf myiiiMapaicitation front future 
paitKt^tkn in'^be t^toris of saita 
eaid’he^ unanswerably 
^ youT iioiROur Will afibw that waltz 
ing on three lege is mcdtivement and 
unsightly; andjjfco Miss Freclerika, 
understand^ has determined to waltz 
to the temple of Hymns in as perfeci 
a way afe Gounsellor Ninihoffer’sheal 
thy pedestals will let her.” 

O z’^oman ! woman ! ! 

Fottunately for me, these deadly 
tidings were yet hidden under the 
veil of futurity, when at the corner 
of the archway in Lombard-streetiny 
old acquaintance, Mr. Walter Wa^ 
fle, the ship-broker, exclaimed, with 
goggle eyes and nut-cracker jaws, 

‘‘ Captain von Pfittershausen, as I 
am alive! Dear me, a leg the worse 
for valour! Well, MXill, better a leg 
than a head ; great saving in stock- 
ings and shoes, washing, and Day 
and Martin’s. One ball goes as far 
as two.” 

O the broker-feeling! What a 
sympathizing soul ! 

Nay, peace to the manes of the 
Inroker ! Mrs. Waflle’s iron rule, af- 
ter breaking his head once or twice 
a ? w:eek during a term of years, I am 
siiiire broke the heart of invoices and 
ohaxterpartics ; for Mr. Walter Waf- 
fle has freighted his Jkist cargo in the 
church-yard of St. Leonard’s, Shore- 
ditch, where the bill of lading of 
pure mai*ble, endorsed by his discon- 
flolate spouse, enumerates all the par- 
cels ^ of virtues and mental endow- 
juente that ^re to be entered free of 
dftvfy on t other side the Styx. 

Waffle/ gowd man, < 


will be delighted to did 

friend of nAie; you nmst como wad 
dtee;* 

Wbat, manned?'^ ’ 

Aye, and to the best ^ women, 
a young widow of forty4ive nr so; 
i she thousand down, an anrteity of two 
hundred, three chUdten weH provid- 
ed for, and two of our own for the 
present* We have got a iatdo 
in urby^Bt Bethnal Green, with a 
spare sofy-bed ; you must come asid 
see us. By the Ity, where ^ ^you 
spend your Christmas-day, captain?* 
— ‘‘ At home.” — “ Nonsense! We 
shall expect you to dinner, fiwir 
o’clock ; don’t make it later, that We 
may liave time for a little music and 
a rubber : we always have cards on 
Ch ristmas-day. Perhaps there may be 
a little of the footing it too— (dear 
me, I did not think of yourcasualty ! I 
ask a thousand pardons): never mind, 
we shall kill the time, I w arrant you. 
You German gentlemen like cards, 
and Mrs. W. knows how to entertain 
her friends : her first husband, the 
sugar-baker, kept the best of com- 
pany, Excuse me, I must inm upon 
Change : so then, Christmais-day at 
Pour o’clock, or as miicli sooner as 
you like. Here s my card, though 
jvery body knows Walter Waffle\s 
n Wilmott Grove, Bethnal Green. 
God bless you, captain ! A propai, 
f you like to come in your liich- 
mentals, so much the better^r Mih* 
W. delights in the lUilkary* nBood 
bye, don’t forget, four’s the boiir ir* 

It was not tUi after inquiries fuid 
laborious turnings and oaths iimlr- 
merable, that the soaked ohamoteer 
of hacks discovered the domicile tof 
Mr. W. Waffle, whom c9«»ry;bod|r 
knows,*' by a brass plate hidkating 
name, surname^ and profession, 'peap^ 
ii^ from 
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M ^Cioe«^ofk^^ | 

;»araljir6pditei!^i’of the sfeis© of U tOtt- 1 
try-hox. The front court of 4he 
“ rum in urby^ had lost ^8ome of its 
best cha^s at this inclement season 
of the ^yoar r yet: a cypress iin the 
nnddie aii>jeUipti<^ welhboxetl 
parteirO^ turrouhdecl ^ curious | 
uiosaiit of oyster- shells^ ’hashed clean 
ibjrvtfaeiocessant raiii, and a neat pri- 
^vei^bedge within the rails, proclaim- 
»ed the taste of the possessor. 

Na soonerbad the e<jach baited, 
iSmn the clangor of the steps enabled 
me to make some preparatory ac- 
tfuaintaiice with a great part of the 
family and of the neighbours : some 
prim faces in tlie first floor kept 
eying the settlement of the fare ; and 
the windows in the second were lined 
with the three darlings well pro- 
prided for and the two of our own.” 
The exterior attractions, indeed, 
seemed to have made them forget 
the better opportunity of internal 
inspection: two succcsshe knocks 
produced no other effect than bustle 
and confusion within, until a matron 
voice, from die stairs, sent forth a 
seasonable admonition to the careless 
crew below; adding, with becoming 
indignation, Sally, why don't you 
take them pattens down in the kitch- 
ing? Would yon have the captain 
break his other leg too V 

The peremptory tone in which 
di^e orders wereconveyed, rendered 
it quite uatocai that them pattens” 
should ! be taken down before the 
JPneiieA-V gentlraan was taken into 
the. ’bouse. After a little further 
€OQi|diinent of the season therefore 
under the pServious porch, to die 
gredt . detriment of my tingle silk 
hose aiui punip, aidmittancc into the 
ifteiior of Mr. Waffle’s domain was 
Iglaiited Jothe aperient pasty^ vunniiig 


befoed me, tadnitoufice die^idurdeie^ 
name of my ancestors ulider the gsnee 
of Captain 

This errcEtmm being fortbwidi 
amended through the kindness of my 
okl acquaintanee, die broker of ton- 
nage and primage^ introdtietionB 
I showered upon me more plentifully, 
but Jess tangibly, than the previocm ’ 
rain under the verandah. All was a 
mumble-jumble of proper of 

the masculine and feminine gender, 
in which they had greatly the advan- 
tage, inasmuch as Captain Pfitters- 
hausen” was told over and over seven 
times, but the names of the seven 
reciprocities most unbecomingly slur- 
red over to iTfie; so that, excepting 
those of Mr. Jones and of Mr. and 
Mrs. Smith — which sounds had met 
my ears before— -the rest of the com- 
pany remained non-descripts to my 
intellects till the fesdvities had con- 
siderably “ progressed.” * 

Mrs. Biflin, a short inangular and 
vastly inquisitive lady from Mile-End 
Green, whose neighbour, in the ex- 
pecting circle, chance had destined 
me to be, asked many questions 
about the battles and skirmishes on 
the Spanish “ mai&l' protesting that 
she should not mind seeing Mr. Bif- 
fin return with a leg the less from 
such glorious deeds as must have 
been achieved by the gallant Captain 
vonPfittershausen; and inquiring; by 
the way, whether I were any relatHm 
to the famous Baron Munchausen, 
whose travels she had had from the 
library, but believed to be for the 
most part a puck of • 

From these importunities I was 
happily released by the seasonable 
interposition of the lady of the house, 
the widow of ‘‘ forty-five or so,” a 
comely anthropophaganeountenaitce 
of male aspect ai^ diiric eo»fdCxi^ 







yfrt JOveisrubicund withal— (alas t I 
then foreboded Mr. Waffle’s fate !) 
Thsit BLteini thus favoured by nature 
ritotild resort to the saucer to exhi- 
bit a eoibplete rouge et noir, could 
only^be kccotmted for by the **plus 
hdhet^ plm o 2 ytat'' The reverse, 
IkKprever, was probably the case with 
the auburn ringlets which hung, in 
profusion, but dry and ochry, from 
the Brussels adorned with pop- 
pies and passion-flowers of Italian ar- 
tifice. Mrs. Waffle, in a delicate man- 
ner, condoled with me on the loss I 
had experienced, hoping that in the 
end my constitution would be wjastly 
benefited by the catistroph.’* “ I 
suppose, captain,” she added, “ you 
are of the Protestant persuasion? — 
I tiiought as much! — Now if I may 
ask a foolish question, when a mis- 
fortune like yours occurs in the ar- 
my, do they give the limb a Christian 
burial?” 

Dinner’s on the table” was a wel- 
come relief ; for Mrs. Biffin had join- 
ed the chatechization by asking whe- 
ther in case of computation the king 
found the wooden leg, which it M^ere 
a shame if he did not. 

Every gentleman now took tlie 
hand of a lady in a very becoming 
and solemn mannei*, to hand her 
down to the parlour, but owing to 
the naiTownesa of the staircase, the 
advance took place en echelons; pa- 
rallel mc^ion being out of the ques- 
tion. It was somewhat ludicrous to 
’see the shifts and squeezes to con- 
form to this piece of etiquette; atid 
the parlour of Mr. Waffle’s rum in 
urby’V being of too snug dimensions 
WhcAA multum inporpo, a sort of a 
pk-door crowd aoctunulated in the 
passage, until the clever dispositions 
of the lady within afforded a gradii- 
the storage. - 


Whether it was by ah’ utthi^ky fifi 
tality, or from a desire of doing liie 
honour, the seat assiji^ed to itte#at{ 
within half a yard of half a bushel 
of Hepburn’s main, crowned by h 
blazing ‘^'Christmas log,” on whidi 
occasion, Mr. BasilJones, the padeer 
of Camomile-street, flatterin^y re- 
marked, that he felt sure this wasr 
the first time that the baron turned 
his back to fire. 

Although the table seemed to 
groan under a butcher’s shop of enor*- 
mous joints, Mrs. Waffle politely 
apologized for the scantiness of the 
fare, and more especially for the ab- 
sence of a Norfolk turkey, which the 
brother of her late husband had pro- 
mised, and she was sure had actual- 
ly expedited, but which had not ar- 
rived this morning so late as eleven 
at the Spread Eagle in Gracechurch- 
street, unless Mr. Faffle, whom she 
had sent three times about it, had 
made one of his usual blunders; for 
one, he confessed, had been offfered 
him there, with the direction three 
parts torn off, and he w^as too consci- 
entious forsooth to take him home. 

‘‘ The name, my dear, began with 
a V, as I told you,” rejoined Mr. W. 
in his own defence; ‘‘ and would you 
have me commit a robbery knowing- 
ly? May the bit ” 

Mrs. W. did not suffer the defertce 
to proceed, she had not patience 
with such finical qualms.-—^* Allow 
me to help you to a spoonful of war-^ 
myshell soup. Captain Bitterboui^; 
’tis of my own making, arid I hope 
you will find it good. I never trUst 
them nicer things to the Servant. 
You will find it warm you;’’ ' * - ^ 

Warm me! Wliat withiihe life it 
my back, and the essence of jiejjpter ' 
I swallowed within, hot (6 ^pear tffl- 
ciy», iny fihnie' hegnf hi 





In.thii? state, a, genial iuvi- 
taticHiJiQ ;the ladies tp take a glass ^of 
wi»e operated aS; a welcome relief 
to my parched gutturals. Here the 
respective parties, having first eyed 
eac|i other with affectionate solemni- 
ty, >?cut, a joiostdem and nod- 

ded their heads with slow gravity, a 
ntanceuvre which I imitated with tole- 
ifable success in favour of the lady of 
the house. 

How d’ye like this wine, cap- 
tain?” exclaimed the self-complacent 
Mr. Waffle. — “ V ery pleasant drink 
and so it was, indeed, in my situation, 
for all its India-rubber twang. — ‘‘ I 
think it is: a better glass of cape you 
will not find in London; I had it out 
of the Docks and bottled it myself; j 
’tis equal to any sherry.” 

Among the immense store of ani- 
mal food which graced the festive 
board, and which at a moderate 
computation would have fed twice 
our number for a week, nothing ■ 
gained more admiration than a colos- 
sal mound of roasted beef. The 
praises lavished on this mass of flesh 
were expressed with a sympathy and 
inward feeling, which a person, igno- 
rant of the object, would certainly 
have taken for commendations be- 
stowed on a friend or a near rela- 
tion. Mr. Philpotts, one of the quor- 
rqj^o,. triumphfiutly asked, “ I say, 
capUiq, have you ever seen such a I 
bit n /beef at Wolfenbuttel?”— The \ 
usiu4 stale puna Wi^ro called forth by j 
a pickled tpngqe seryed as a relish to 
four so tpature in years, 

t^t herself candidly 

vowed, tiipy should be the lastMo^j 


put of a crusted dish to tlie centre. 
On. his expressing/ his lieatt’s deaim^ 
Mrs. Waffle; kindly .asked, if any 
other lady or gentleman chose to taste 
the pigeon-pie; and no affirmativo 
answer being received, Mr. Basil 
Jones was politely informed, tli at if he 
particularly wished it, the pie shosikl 
be cut, although strictly speaking it 
was rather intended for supper. Mr, 
Jones, of course, wa^too tnuchof a 
gentleman to press his request. 

At this time, the maid whispered 
a confidential communication in her 
mistress’s ear, which, from the appal- 
ling effect it produced, seemed to im- 
port a sudden calamity in the family. 

“ There now, Mr. W.” exclaimed the 
disconsolate spouse, “ the mince-pies 
are not come! You would not let me 
make them ; you must forsooth order 
things in town, which I could have 
made better, and for a quarter of the 
money. Have you ordered them or 
I not, Mr. Yaffle?” — “ Ordered them, 
niy love, at half-past four precisely, 
and paid for them too.” — “ Paid for 
them !’’ ejaculated Mrs. W . in an ago*- 
ny of distress. Here a note of prepa- 
ration for the benefit of Mr. W.’s fu- 
tiu’e guidance appeared to be fairly 
on its w ay ; but whatever its intended 
import may have been, her overpow- 
ered feelings stifled every kindxffuit- 
terance, except a deep sob or two^ 
accompanied by a gentle tear, furrow^ 
ing its way over the crayon eatn$t* 
tion. 

A female’s tears, even on mmoe- ^ 
pies, could not fail to awaken aH our 
sympathies; we spokd oomfort all of 
jus; we protested that after a 


ther Shephard sold at b^use. It dimier, the delicacy in question mu^ 
t^r^ore no wonder that Mr. have remained untouched; and we 
ajuxuld ^ticipate some succeeded by soothing tyords to re- 
or coyer in some degree Mi:«-W^’s $pl- i 





A CiailSTMAS 


festive boarcl.-^^* Tlwipk 
exclaimed Mrs. W. I have 
not t?*usted the pudding to his ma- 
nagement too ! It, has a little crack, 
owing to the cloth bursting, but you 
ivill not find it the worse for that.* — 
Here the ladies entered upon a mir 
hute inquiry as to the quantum of in- 
gredients employed to produce so 
vast and y^t so perfect a specimen 
of culinary art, and 1 ventured to 
beg the fiivour of being furnished 
with the written prescription for its 
confection, in order to transfer the 
mystery to my countrymen at Wol 
fenbuttel. My recjuest not only was 
most obligingly promised to be at- 
tended to, but contributed wonder- 
fully towards exhilarating the ruffled 
spirits of our hostess, which resum- 
ed their buoyancy to such a degree, 
that she promised to cut me a slice 
to take home to Panton-square, to 
eat at my leisure, cold or broiled. 

In removing the cloth, Sally, in 
her zeal to whirl with expedition 
through the narrow space left for her 
evolutions, had the misfortune, for 1 
pitied her more than myself, to drop 
a tumbler with brown stout right on 
my back, the thorough saturation of 
which, with caloric from Hepburn’s 
main and the Christmas log, was such 
that it preserved me totally from tak- 
jng cold, and moreover gave rise to an 
iii^eresting physical phenomenon ; for 
in less, than half a minute, the va- 
pours ascended as visibly as from a 
Greenwich stage-courser on a frosty 
morning, and induced Mr. Basil 
Jones, the packer cf Gamogiile-street, 
to observe facetiously how “ smoking 
hot*’ the baron's birth must be ! 

With the desert were introduced 
the junior branches of thej family, 
the three pf her owp” beiqg accom- 
jnoiiial^d near the widow of ^^ forty- 


five or spj” and ithc. twp 
flh^gs taking itheir nemr tl>#|P 

papa.. The channels fsqm wJfich ihl? 
several dainties proqeedjed were-inh 
nutcly and faithfully enumerated; hjr 
Mr. Waffle, inasmuch as hehadpuI^ 
veyed tliem in propria per^om^ 
the oranges from Levy hyomin Up? 
per Thames-street; the apples; front 
Leadenhall-market; and the almc^tda 
and raisins were samples presented 
him by his friend a fruit^brohcr. 
Whencesoever all these delicacies 
came, they seemed to be provided 
for the benefit of the junior ferancltjes, 
who fell upon them with uncjereinpip*- 
ous appetite, while the senior menir 
hers regaled themselves over currant, 
raisin, and orange wines in licaWis in^ 
numerable, a solitary decanter pf, port 
in the middle of the table bcijig upaC'- 
countably neglected by the master pf 
the house. 

Not being accustomed to these 
home-brewed delicacies, the appear- 
ance of a bottle of champaign promis- 
ed some consolation ; but when asked 
how I liked it, sincerity compelled me 
to hint, tliat Mr. Waffle’s winp-njcr- 
chant had not altogether done bim 
justice; upon which liQ cast a tender 
glance at his better half, ^nd said,wit^H 
arch significancy, My wine-perr 
chant, captain, has never yet doi^ 
me ir\Justice: the champaign ypu 
drinking is of her own malungy 
defy any man to distingu^lij(i^gjO|^^^ 
berry-wine from real chappmgpf , pi- 
deed, it’s better mpst of 
we drjpk ib 

Take another glass, my gpod. 
it will do you good!” , . , ,, . 

During ||:iis tjpe,.^e ze^ps jqijpm- 
petitiem of tlm l^tle 
good thills fa^ a 

gerness to ou^(| 





distetbl6d^tlie dentine of gtsL- 
Vity of fttll glas6 of Britfeh E^^- 
iAiay. Th;^ ^stfeain, ^hh ' ria^ 

tfehal antipathy, itistantly made its 
ti^ky to the mazarine Wue of Mrs. 
PhSpotts’ French silk dress, and the 
sudden leap she was mechanically in- 
diice^'to perform on the occasion, 
only lengthened the streaky cnri’ent. 
Some half phrases obscurely mutter- 
ed, of which the words brats” and 
done for ’ were all I could distinct- 
ly gather, evidently shewed that this 
lady did not meekly bear her misfor- 
tune. To do Mrs. Waffle’s brewing 
justice, I doubt whether real cham- 
paign would have been equally pow- 
erful in its effects, inasmuch as be- 
fore the ladies withdrew, which was 
but a few minutes later, the seric gar- 
ment distinctly exhibited the factious 
colours of blue and orange in great | 
perfection. 1 

This untoward accident, no doubt, j 


hastened the dfepartli^ of kllbiii’ 
dompanioiii: a ^biiefaf tisiiig, l)Owing, 
arid stjueezing khsued; after* which 
pur liost, asserting a degree of au- 
thority which in the presence of : his 
better half he had gbtierously wave<t 
marshalled his finends in new' groiips, 
and exhorting all present to a free , 
and easy joviality, gave toasts and 
bumpers in rapid succession; Mr. 
Jones's nostrils had for soihe time 
pantomimed a sense of smelling, which 
although equally palpable to my ol- 
factory nerves, I had the good-breed- 
ing to suppress, until our friend in- 
formed us, that it was proceeding 
from Mrs. Waffle’s smoking a ladies* 
cegar, which her delicate health had 
obliged her to resort to for a length 
of time, and which he had no doubt 
w^as the means of preserving her 

j alive, 

I ( Tea and Cards in our next,) 


THE SHOPS OF PARIS. 


AlUxandeu THE Great took the 
trouble t6 conquer the world merely 
to make the Athenians talk of him. 
To make the Parisians talk for a day, 
that would be a world too much, but 
fbf k year together, a world too little. 
T6 accomplish this, it would be ab- 
sPlutely nebe^kary to lose the world 
aAiCr cottqtiering^ it. For a person to 
make liimsalf conspicuous in this gi- 
^ntio. Capital, v^herc, as in a vast 
bcekh, ' Wave is ihceiksaritly urging 
Waird, nb HtSe priactice is required — 
but in that particute not a single na- 
tive is deficient. 

In othei^ countries charldtanerie 
is the crutch of lame merit ; here it 
is tJfe^ tk&idsidty chasing; wifhotit 
which thp* brilliant diamond 


w'ould not attract the most superfi- 
cial glance. To the praise of the 
Parisians it must be admitted, that 
they know how to appreciate every 
good gift, and even virtue, but then 
it must make a noise : modesty itself 
wins their applause, if it understands 
the art of speaking without moving 
its lips. The artifices employed by 
each in his sphere to set off his per- 
son and properties to the best ad- 
vantage, would fill a large vblUme. 
I shall here only take some notice qf 
the means used by shopkeepers tp 
attract customers. 

In those parts of the town where 
the theatres, the promenades, and 
other places of public resort are si- 
tuated, w^her^ in consequence most 
Q ■ ■■■ 
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fiMMlghera nddls, tirene is scarce^ 
kay house withobv* a sbop>. 1^1 
powers of attraetioii must be played 
off to a mlfautoi to a step; for a mi^ 
Biite too lat^ or a Step IbrtheiF/ and 
Ae passenger is before another shop, 
in which he finds the articles which 
he is seeking. Youir eyes are, as it 
were, forcibly taken captive; you 
must look up, and stop till they re* 
turn. The name of the shopkeeper 
and his trade is written ten times 
over above the doors and windows; 
the exterior of the shop looks like a 
schoolboy's copy-book, in which the 
few words of the copy are incessantly 
repeated. It is not sufficient to ex- 
hibit patterns of stuffs, large rolls of 
them are hung before the door and 
windows. In many instances they 
are fastened high up the second floor, 
and descend twisted in all sorts of 
forms to the very pavement. 

The shoemaker has the outside of 
his whole house painted with shoes 
of all colours, drawn up en bataillon. 
The locksmith’s sign is a gilt key six 
feet high ; the mighty gates of heaven 
would not need a larger. On the 
hosiers’ shops are painted white stock- 
ings four yards long, which in the 
dusk are enough to frighten people, 
when they may easily he mistaken for 
gigantic spectres flitting by. Thus 
has every one a prodigious hook even 
for the smallest fish that be intends 
to cat<^. 

But feet and eyes are arrested in 
a more agreeable manner by the 
paintings which are huiig up iii front 
^of many shops, and ih geineral fur- 
nish representations allusive to the 
trades carried on in them* These 
painfii^s are not rarely real wc^ks of 
art, and if they were exhibited m the 
gaBeiy of the eonnm^seinrs 

Would pause before them, if not with 
admiration, at least with pleasure. 


They are at the! i same time 
terisric Saririamdife^iind 

die stndy of tlmai therefore; eqilMr 
ly instructive and eatCrtahiiiig. Jt wUl 
briefly describe afew that hhye atruOik 
me. ■,». 

The shop of a dealer in shawh h 
graced by a picture containing seven 
figures of the size of life : it bears the 
superscription— Au Seumjsnt. Threfe 
men are reaching several shawls to 
three ladies, and at the same time 
making with their hands motiomi of 
solemn asseveration. They swear 
that these are genuine French shawls, 
and may well add, that good French- 
men abhor English commodities, for 
an Englishman in the back*ground 
casts angry glances at the patrioticb- 
mercantile triumvirate. Such is the 
obmous meaning of the picture, which, 
however, had formerly a secret sig- 
nification. Till within these two years 
the shawls offered to the ladies were 
white, red, and blue, and the gentle- 
men of the shop swore that these 
were the genuine colours cherished 
by every Frenchman; but by com- 
mand of the hypochondriac police, 
which is afraid of every breath that 
blows, the shopkeeper was obliged 
to have one of the colours erased. 

Before the house of. a wig*>niaker, 
not far from the preceding, ^ is fa 
painting, which, though il exebuled, 
conveys a curious ^ide^. iAbsaldtti, 
the prince royal, is seen hanging by 
the hair from a tree, ill Which situa- 
tion he is run through fibe' body /by 
an enemy’s spear. Underhealih alfe 
these lines: r. 

Contempl^z d*Absolqn Id 
8*11 eut psitd 

^ which may Jbe thus " 

Wb(| ran a daMerba* A 
, For qeries,* jjp Itjm liVvilf bis Itf© ■ ' ’ 

Had be but v 4 ro a 
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Ani6tfaer vpry well painted pictuf e, 
^preseiitiBg ^ ifirl has won the 
pnt^ at a roee^easlv receiving the 
on her knees from the hands 
of a gentienian^ decorates the shop- 
door of a marchande des modes. The 
girl looks so innocentand devout, that 
young persons without experience, of 
whom, however, there are none in 
Baris, might be deterred by it, and 
hiduced to pass on and buy their 
gloves at another shop. 

A dealer in birds draws attention 
by a painting representing Noah’s 
atk. The whole prologue of the de- 
luge is comprised in it. The ark lies 
quite comfortably on dry ground, 
waiting till the water shall come to 
set it afloat. Father Noah is playing 
With an ape, and looks very cunning: 
he alone knows what is about to hap- 
pen. The four-footed animals are 
coming in endless procession to save 
themselves in the ark. They wjilk 
two and two, but without any regard 
to rank, as is usual in cases of emer- 
gency: the lion follows the horse, the 
fox precedes the ass, and the hare 
trots after the dog. 

T have been jiarticularly amused 
by a picture Which a professor of the 
German language, and to judge by 
bis name, a native of Germany, ex- 
hibits before fajis residence in the Pa- 
lais RoyaL A man in the prime of 
llfo, no doubt Mr. Professor himself, 
is sitting in an arm-chair, with a book 
itl Ms hand, hearing a boy who stands 
befove* hint eay his lesson. A little 
farllieir back ^ts a. young female of 
extraordinary beauty, and behind 
her, over her chair, stands 

atr>nfficen* of vibe Hussars, who, 

accordu^ to a^ mi^c prohabUity, is 
making ^a mclarat^^ of loVieJ ''Tlie 
girl is po|hlJiilr^^wfth'b at a 

place^^n the French 

hussar, with hist hand on his heart. 


to be pronounoing aSbev her r 

Hebe fich Kebe^. I love). The 
professor himself seems to have pro- 
fited by his residence in Paris, for in 
his own country be would never have 
acquired the assurance to make 
known by a show-board that he kept 
a school for mutual instruction be- 
tween young females and officers of 
the Red Hussars. 

I must not omit the shop of M. 
Francliet, jeweller, in the Rue Vivi- 
enne. The workmen were employed 
six months upon this shop, and the 
happy mortals who had the good for- 
tune to get a peep behind the cur- 
tains that were hung before it, could 
not sufficiently extol the wonderful 
sight. At length, about three weeks 
before the birthday of the little Duke 
of Bordeaux, the shop was opened. 
I should have observed that M. 
Francliet is jew:eller to the Duchess 
of Berry, lliis shop, a room of at 
the utmost 20 feet in length, cost 
40,000 francs; such is the magnifi- 
cence with which it is fitted up. Over 
the entrance from the street there 
are two coats of arms, painted with 
great care, encompassed in gold cir- 
cles. One of these coats emblazons 
the united arms of the houses of 
France and Naples; those in the 
other are of a rather mystic nature. 
They are the points of crystallization 
of future glories, embryos of king- 
doms, crowns in the egg-sliell — :in 
short, something more is meant than 
meets the eye^ but it has all some re- 
ference to the Duke of Bordeaux. 
The political representatives of other 
powers, who understand their bhsi- 
ness, will certainly not have failed .to 
send forth their spies to diseover 
wither something edifying smd m- 
^riuctiye may not here be deoygher- 
ed» v‘ .. 

G2 



PKJTURE OF A NORWEGIAN BISHOP. 


' TiijR Journal of k Tbur throngti 
NorVay in the year 181 7, by Mr. 
Bdfe; gives the follo\^^ curious pic- 
ture of a Norwegian bishop^ whcfm 
fne author chanced to meet with in 
tile island of Tiotoe. 

The wind increased in violence, it 
began to rain, the sea ran very high, 
and we were compelled to land at 
Tiotoe. Wet through w ith rain and 
the spray of the waves, and chilled 
by the wind, we here felt with dou- 
ble force the comfort of the patriar- 
chal custom of not shutting up the 
house even at night, but giving a hos- 
pitable reception to the stranger 
without so much as inquiring his 
name or his errand. The island 
considered as the finest property north 
of Numedalen: indeed, few^ houses 
in Drontheim can compare with the 
magnificent mansion of M. Brodkorb; 
and you may imagine bow surprising 
auch a phenomenon must appear in 
these parts. We requested the ser- 
vants not to awake the master of the 
bouse; and though unknown and 
wet, were conducted into the hand- 
somely furnished apartments appro- 
priated to strangers, where we pass- 
ed the rest of the ni^it in an ill-hu- 
xnour at this new delay. I v/as, in- 
deed, apprehensive of being obliged 
to remain longer here, recollecting 
ah anecdote which was related to us 
concerning the late owner of For- 
yiig, who, on the arrival of strangers, 
caused the rudder to be taken from 
tliejr boat, that he might detain them 
at least so long as it would require to 
make another. 

Pre^uously to breakfast tre ^erc 
idti;oduced to the family, the pro- 
prietbr pF the island sdii, who 

iB^ikewige married. Abuut nobu a * 


piortly man, wh’b^^ #h6te 
at the firiit glance’ soihethitag tn^ebifi* 
nibhiy iirfpbririg, entered ihe hou^: 
He wore a shoi^ jacket, ' and ’ ’We 
should scarcelj^have gueSised whdtti 
we had before us, had we hot been 
apprized that it was Mr. Knigh vbh 
Belsvaag of Alstehoe, the right chi- 
valrous Bishop of NordlaUd, to say 
nothing of his Danish and Swedish 
orders of knighthood. He had on 
a hat, jacket, and breeches of goat- 
skin, the genuine Norwegian mari- 
time dress; and a bold and almost en- 
thusiastic seaman, he had just come 
up from the Fierring, attended by 
only one young fellow. He is a hand- 
some nian of seventy, though appa- 
rently much younger, and who can 
still make so free with his constitu- 
tion, that being too warm when in 
company at Christiana, he rubbed 
his face and breast with snow. He 
has lately been to that city, where he 
sat as a member of the Storthing. 

He speaks French and English ftit-i 
ently, and during the war with Eng- 
land, he once endeavoured to profit 
by the latter in order to make prize 
of a hostile ship off Drontlieirii. A 
vessel namely was discovered; that 
was manifestly unacquainted With^ the 
channel, and which it Was Of eoiitde 
considered could be no Other theh 
an enemy. General consternatteh 
ensued : Krogh quickly forined a pletl 
for running the fehip afehoreVdfe^Jsi-i 
ed himself, and rowed ifi a bbat bri 
board the supposed privateer, pre- 
tending, in order to gam Confifienee; 
th.it he was an English safior 'Wife 
had escaped from h wreck. 
succeeded according to his 
but it jptesentiy^mliM^bbiy^ 
ship was hbt soi fiheihy, 
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vessel, -and the affair terminated in a 
hearty laiiglr. '■ ■' ' - * "" * '' ^ ’■ • ' - 

n anather occasion^ the bisliop 
thpa^ht to fiiu^prise soinc visitors 
wlioniheexpected^ Perceiving their 
sailing^boat at a distance, he swam 
towards her, and concealed himself 
ampng the sea-grass on a jutting 
didV johe for which, however, he 
bad well nigh paid dearly, for one of 
the company, mistaking liim for a 
seal, was just going to point his gun, 
when the bishop deemed it advisa- 
ble to make himself known. 

We heard many more such-like 
anecdotes of this prelate, whenever ; 


he became the subject of conversa- 
lidn. His blunit jovial fnanner, which 
in the capital produced a general 
prepossession in his favour, cannol; 
derogate in the least from his episcor 
pal character in his diocese : it would 
be extremely difficult to find a i>er- 
son better suited to the post. Here 
example alone can operate powerful- 
ly; and how could the Norwegian 
feel such enthusiastic affection and 
respect for a bishop, who neither 
knew how to brave the sea, the pe- 
culiar element of the people, nor to 
acct)mniodate himself to the manners 
of the country ? 


ROYAL OCCUPATIONS IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

TO THE EDlTOIt 


SiH, 

In your lust Number you have 
introduced a brief description of an 
entertainment given to our Charles I. 
followed by a just animadversion on 
the. pnerile taste of the age which 
coiild relish such frivolities. What 
sentonce,^ then, ought to be passed on 
the amusomeuts which were the de- 
light of a French monarch only half 
a century earlier ? 

The favourite occupations of Hen- 
ry III. consisted in dressing his own 
and the queens hair, and in staj’ch- 
ing and plaiting his own rufiT and 
tliatof hU consort. These employ- 
ments took up so mudi of his time 
on the day of bis coronation, and af- 
terwards on that of Ills nuptials, that 
the procession canid not repair to 


ed, and a collar of pearls hanging 
downi upon his breast. He wore be- 
sides, like the ladies of his court, a 
small ioquCy over which he himself 
frizzed his hair, and three bands of 
fine linen, two of which were plaited 
into ruffs, and the other inverted. 
These bands occasioned the remark, 
that his head looked like that of John 
the Baptist presented to King Herod 
upon a charger. When Sully was 
admitted to an interview with him ih 
1580, he had a toque on his head, a 
tippet on his shoulders, and a broad 
ribbon round his neck, from which 
was suspended a basket full of pup- 
pies. 

As Henry assumed the female at- 
tire, so he enjoined the ladies, of his 
court to adopt tliQ dresi? of men. 


tba pburch before ^ix o’clock, and 
tbja lateueuss af the mass caused the 

he ap- 
in fe- 

with his*bosom uncoyer- 


They were obliged to obey, and at- 
tended at a grand entertainment in 
male apparel made of damask of two 
difiereut colours, 

Notwithstanding these follies, Hen- 
ry III. introduced into the etiquetfo 
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of the court many regulations, w thoir collars or bracdfete. Bf*wky 
Continued for ^ considerable time af- of second mourning, they OxCltaitged 
ter bis death. He mide the dress the dOath^ heads and bones for iUi« 
Wbi^ oh^ extraordinary occasions by matures of the deceased, iiidddi they 
membiers of the ParGament much Wore at their brea^, but ^hieb #e^ 
more splendid than it had ever been still surrounded With representations 
before. He set the first example of showers of tears! 

, mourhihg in black on the death of Had Heniys character betrayed 
liis brother; the Kings of France no worse propensities than these 
having previously been accustomed puerilities bespeak, it would faavd 
to Wear violet-coloured clothes for excited pity, instead of being devot- 
mourning. The ladies mourned for ed, as it is, to universal abhorreiice 
husbands and lovers in brown appa- and execration. I am, &c. 
rel, with death’s heads or floods of Hisrouictrs. 

tears painted or wrought in gold on 

LISBON AND THE PORTUGUESE. 

(Extracted from Letters written in 1821 and 1822.^ 

Nov. 1821. rather narrow, but towards the east 
The Portuguese apply to their end of the city it forms a spacious 
capital the well-known saying, ‘‘Who- bay, which, however, is not very safe 
ever has not seen Lisbon has not for vessels in the winter season, 
seen any thing beautiful.” Many of The city, built upon hills, extends, 
them are even perfectly well disposed with the suburbs, nearly nine miles 
to believe the assertions of their his- along the river; and that portion of 
torians, that Lisbon was founded by it which Is on the left bank presents 
Ulysses, and Setuval, a port not far a view that is highly picturesque, 
from it, by Tubal, the son of Noah. In general, it is irregularly built, with 
Be this as it may, we must do Ulysses the exception of that part which was 
the justice to admit, that he shewed destroyed by the earthquake of 1755, 
gl^eat judgment in his selection of a and succeeded by handsome regular 
site for the capital of the Lusitanian streets. To this quarter belongs a 
monarchy. square, composed entirely of pub- 

JSituated in the 38th degree of He edifices, which are not yet quite 
nprtH latitude, Lisbem enjoys a heal- finished. To thefe beibhg the Ex- 
tby cjimate, neither too hot nor too change, the Custom-Hduse^ the’ Iti- 
cold, a , fertile soU, delightful envi- dia-House, the offices of the' 
rons, and a favourable position for nisteiS, the Junta Of 
the commerce of the old and new Town-House, anft ^evferiil OoOits'^f 
world. The majestic Tagqs, on the justice; andin the centreoftiiesqttare 
shore of wliich the city sjtands, about is an equestrian statue m brcM 
twelve from its mouth, is capa- King Joseph I. The south iride ^f 
ble of admitting the largest fleets, thesqimreis boimde<ti>y aftiie«qiiay; 
and ships of war of all demensions on thewcsIr be^hs theg^at ^seiiM ; 

ii^ ^ a" short distance from the and from tiie 
quays. In some parts the river is lar, broad, and pretty long streefirfo 
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which h^ recent- 
ly ^cquif^d spipc flp^ticaj celebrity 
fr!(^, the .^aei^^lage^,^^^ the tafogps 
wJ^ a>inpli€jd,with of their 

cpxi^ades ^t Qpoi^p. H stood 

the ^^uctures in .which the Inquisji- 
tion and the Regency had fixed their 
Respective seats. ; The dungeons of 
the former ^re demolished^ and, with 
their ruins tlie Rocio-square hasbeen 
levelled; even the statue represent- 
ing Faith has bt^en taken down from 
the building, after long preparations. 
A few days before its removal, I was 
looking at these preliminary opera- 
tions, when a person beliind me re- 
marked to another, “ Christian Chari- 
ty is already gone, Faith is going; 
so that we shall have nothing left us 
but Hope.” In the middle of the 
square, the foundation has been laid 
for a monument commemorative of 
the regeneration of Portugal*; but 
unluckily the subscriptions have not 
come in so freely as to allow the 
work to be carried on with activity ; 
neither have I yet seen the plan for 
this monument, but as a national con- 
cern, it will of course be the work of 
a native artist. A member of the 
Cortes . even proposed that the iron 
railing, by which it w to be surround- 
ed, should be brought from San 
Pa^lo, in BRaail. 

Ne^ these two squares there are 
seyeralother regular streets; but the 
eld 0wn presents a spectacle equally 
irregular and dis^^ting. The nas- 
#aesspf tbeatreets of Lkb^on i^ known 
^all world over, and there is no 

As these W pre- 

MoiHly to the last poUtiCiil revolution in 
tPortugab there be no doubt that the 

SKiaitii^ if completed at 

iilli Wi0.bo devoted to a purpose the very 
o%iiwl.^ 

W'. . " i 


S^rt iof filth bpt is allowed hy the ^P 9 ;; 
licp reflations to ,$e jthrqwn on| 
the windowsaftpr fpn 
How often this operation is perform* 
ed without t^e , three ' warning^ re- 
quired bylaw, or how frequently it 
may take pace at^ an earlier hour 
than it ought, may be conceived hy 
those who are acquainted witli the ' 
supineness of the poiice. Deaddogi^ 
cats, and even asses and horses, may 
be seen lying in the streets for days 
together. Some of the streets have 
sewers, and others none. Troops 
of dogs without owners rove about 
in quest of food; and when they meet 
with a scanty supply, you are disturb- 
ed the whole night by the howling 
of the hungry cre^ures. The French 
killed thousands of these beasts; but 
in the present filthy state of the 
streets, the Portuguese consider them 
as necessary animals ; so that at every 
open shop you see a bucket of water 
placed for these destitute creatures, 
lest they should perish with thirst. 

About ten o’clock the streets of 
Lisbon become quite dull, and in 
this particular it forms an exception 
to all the large cities of the south of 
Europe. All the shops without di^- 
tinctlon, all the taverns and coffee- 
houses must then be shut Up, agree- 
ably to the regulations of the polite; 
universal silence pervades the streets 
at the hour of ten, and during the 
rest of the night, it is only hfere Utid 
there that you meet persons return- 
ing froin the theatre or flrbm private 
partis. 

Robbery ^d mitrder are not rar^ 
especially iii winter. THe town Is 
tolerably well lighted. The 
meUt is throughout wretched, uM 
the public squares tire not paved tit 
all : in some of them, preVioualy to 
the entry of the French, Iherii were 
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JbdbwtiQii 9f I 

cnisaaoes which they imposed^ <thejy | 

€^n«ing t}^e,oiila% , ih-'v v/^rr^'v. 

; 4 wellii?g-jHH;i<508r > ftre 

dipi^ as ^ ^ecu^eea of beaiif 
tii^firchit6^tur% J4s ndthing 

of! the kind to .produce. WhocTer 
baas , seen the churches and convents 
in Italy, cau-derite little gratification 
from tliose of this capital. In num- 
ber indeed it may equal any city of 
Italy ; but for architecture, sculptuix?, 
paintings, and works of art in ge- 
nei^al, the Portuguese edifices are 
far inferior. One of the most spa- 
cious convents ii^the heart of the 
city is S. Francisco de Cidade, or as 
we might justly transpose the name, 
Cidade de S. Francisco, because' It 
is almost large enough for a city. 
The poor mendicant monkshave col- 
lected by bogging -money for build- 
inga churchi that is to equal, as they 
say, §t* Peter’s at Rome ; but which, 
witli the exception of the bare walls 
and the fagade, will probably remain 
frwrever unfinished; for the monks 
have lost all their influence under 
tlm new system^ and few persons will 
now ^d mmiey in expectation of re- 
cqiymg ijb back with interest in the 
next,^rid. 

TM Iip^gest of cbm*ches is that 
of St# Pomingq, but besides its mag- 
nitude J have not been able to find 
initfUnytlflug wm^y of m The 
newest church ^d convent is that of 
Estrella, erqcted by the late queen, 
Bpnna Maria L and dedicate to 
the ileart of Christ; bpc^ the] 
saints were supplied with churches, 
and a more worUiy qbjecbcould 
be^lpnnd fera piaus-aj 

foundation. The good queens ex- 


j p^de-d ^ilhms in ebtaimig^^^ 

ihohdess tb^ consecratimrofa'feaflv^^ 

! tojhe ff {ihnr^M dtetstj’^nandbahe 

s^dt^^nyeqt^fwhieh are still unfiiiiaW- 
edy^f^d ne^ snma lavislit^ 

upon^thsmf ^ ^ :;d 

. .Upg#' tko wlmle,. there ere very 
few publio buildings in Ipishon^iyh^ 
are completed; ;and it is 4 
the character of the Portuguese, to 
begin every thing on a grand scJele, 
and to leave it unfinished. Thus fti 
Pombafs time a building ivas her 
gun witli magnificent subterrimeoiia 
vaults, and carried up a few feet 
above the surface of the grounds it 
was intended for the public Ttea* 
sury, and a large sum was spent Upon 
it; but the whole is now covered 
with rubbish, and its completion is 
never thought of. It is to.be sure 
much wiser to leave it as it is; for 
no such ma^ificent exterior is re- 
quired for an exchequer so empty as 
that of Portugal now is. - M r! ; ^ 
The new royal |mlafeo of Ayoda^ 
out of Lisbon — k b^gun iip^n id very 
large scale, biit iM>t inore>tkm about 
a third of it ia yft ^ finisheiLr Thfcy 
have been w^cArkiug ait it God^kiiiWR's 
how many i years ; and 460^0(1 ifei- 
sadoes Ure allotted ahhiially jtOi the 
works, not for the purpose of 
vidiug the king with 
residence, Jimtithat dimtmanda>a£\per«»^^ 
sons may not: bf desdtole^df iktsernii i 
SHuatdd on anreqikicace dbovie Am 
castfor of . Belen^^ ?flii«bj[}al^^ earn* 
mands^ a n0blefviedr|^>faci^ M kak 
dent faults whidhf 
cannot fail to strike tHe/fpectaton wli 0 ' 
has. seen any vcdifiods :^ therhindlit 
In*, the entraim4 andiliwe^'im^ 
latodvon |hevel^sfc!sid%l^Plfrt^^p^ 
poded : to dieplaydWfdil^to^elr^ 
sons in sculptuf^>]^t «hflu4^ 



SVStCAl. ^ 

-«iftU*rjfeiig!nn)f«l4hi5r (life gkrtthd/liiit ixkistai^ 
pedestals^ of the 6tatue»/ivi oi^er €6 ^tid beire 

fender tbemsdv^^i^ together out died W liHgeirihSg 

ivith their Itt‘ iuy deuth/ * ’ ' j r 

#oiiid have been' ifiueh judi- fo the ctty theie is hothing fe'rthee 
bioUe/if, iiietead Oflheir worthy of notice, hUt out of It, 1#ie 

they had favoured the puUic With bewutiftil ttqu^tibt of Alcantara, 
these of the deities Whotfi ihey de- frtiich conveys water tb Lisfedri front 
signed to lepresent, for the distance of some*^ leagues, tmist 

absciuteiy require this sort of ejcpla- not be Omitted; Over the last two 
nation. . hills arches of free-stone, the mfddfe- 

At the ibot of the palace is situated most of which is, I believe, 850 fret 
the old Gothic tower of Belem, at a high, conduct the water to a spacious 
place* where the Tagus is narrowest, reservoir, which is adequate to the 
and^wliere of course it may the more supply of the city for several months, 
easily command ships with its can- This aqueduct is built with such so- 
non* Here the age of barbarism es- lidity, that not a stone of it was dis- 
tabbshed dungeons, which are an placed by the earthquake of 1755. 
everki^ng disgrace to humanity. (To be continued,) 

Some of them are not only binder 


MUSICAL 

FIAWO-FOKTE. 

Effxjsio MuncA, <m Grande Fan- 
taitie'poar ie Piano-forte, dedice 
' ei Mi-Gately J^ofessewr au Con- 
i:aehfaiaire - ft. Paris, par Fred. 
KalkbreidHtlt,;! Op. 68.— (dementi 
«Bd'Co.ftnd OqtppeQ and Cb.) 

' 'HLiAijicffltEN K Ell, we believe, 

iasA po^tof 'MonmorCatel, at hr 
n^Vfelfeliea tdsnoe of music at 
least^Biid ^ bas liere brought an of- 
fet^g^vto ‘hit master, which is highly 
hiHMMHiaMe 'to both parties. If we 
wshe ioo^e'aoi opinion in general 
teems ^ Atntasia, we shtndd 

8«y,' that ii eoDchiplifies in a strildng 
mkndcr .tim'irMidcrfulid^ee of per- 
fcctwDi 'ibB iW^iidi executions on the 
pitoolfaetfe lias-bectn caTned 'by the 
plK^bnt|;eiie«B4abr^-and by Mr.> Ki in- 
<^vh^iUj^!$^'hl8»"^-exhibits ia pretty 
cfeti^Mei^'^epitonie* -of Jvukt the 


REVIEW. 

higher haimonic combinations which 
we are accustomed to ei^pect in the 
productions of the masters 6f the 
art, Mr. Kalkbrenner having cbti- 
centrated here the essence of the 
best of the kind from the purest 
sources, and infused over it the charin 
of his own manner of treatment. In 
these gleanings and recollectiohii and 
imitations (of harmonic combinations 
of the first order) we have reepg-' 
nised several old friends, Mozart in 
particular: the plaintive accenW in 
Donna Anna’s great redtkttvo are 
occasionally distmgnishediii theflrst 
movement ; the awful notes of tli^ 
spectre resound more decidedly p. IS • 
and RoSririf 8 vivacious style haSs pro-' 
bably had some iiilhii^nc'e on the j^es- 

^ In a fantasia an ailthbr docs as he 
pleases,^ am} ^ il c^c aiikis a 



tipf^ M to ** I 

hsjve ^e Ap thjng sq, jcar J^el e^ 
no/^e^Za|fr .” In, tUcj pwent f mbi 
tlter^re, if we sought for a, grep^ 
qju^nt^p^ of melody Asp K.’s 
fppto^ip exhibits, iie with jufr< 
t^ce^ say, A^t bis object was to write 
a fantasia of 4oop and varied, modu* 
latioR, and of srientific texture; and 
that if now and then a cantahlc line 
or two is given, such as in p. S (which 
did our heart good after so much se* 
rious and complicated harmonyX Ae 
critic has no reason to complain. 
Mr. K. besides, might fairly refer us 
to the fine adagio, p, 14, and justly 
ask whether that was not melody the 
most attractive, the most delicate, 
and sensitive ? This it certainly is for 
a little while; hut Aen the fantasifi* 
cation soon comes over it, and, wiA 
the most consiunmate artifice, ren- 
ders it highly seasoned for our plain 
palate. 

We had better be contented wiA 
Mr. K’s lahmn;, such as it is ; for in 
its kind it is excellent, nay, wonder- 
ful: it would quite suffice, had he 
written noAing else, to establish his 
fame in every musical country, and 
it will, vigorous as his days yet are, 
ouAve the author, we are sure. 

‘Xhat a fantasia of this description 
win put Ae greatest executive pow- 1 
ers to the test, may easily be imar 
^ed. It is one of those pieces con- 
cerning whicii Woelfl observed to u% 

Let dem learn ft; I have been oh- 
lial^ed A leamit myself after 1 wrote 
it." As. a work ffir practice and stu- 
dy, Ae fiwtpria deservps Ae notice 
and unw’earied diligence of Ae high- 
er profitaenA Ttiy wld dou- 
ble parts for one hand, fugues, epnn- 
terpoints, and innumerable Agital 
nic^tips jn ahnn#a9e, A wpek pf 
this description ought to h^qnjqftilly 


pnd,co«ridetod by 

fqrp a finger fs put to A** h w t y n ny pt. 

4 »p«p jPtVertftncifta /of 

— (Boosey n^id Co. jHollesratreet.) 

A peaspriahle rolaatation a usfiipm 
Ae iqten^study whhA Aefsopsid^ 
ation of the preceding wqA renpAudr 
Mr. Haysfder is mqpe of a yiohnr 
player than a “ pianiste,” So Qipcih 
the better, plenty of melody and 
intricacy; fora composer aeldon is 
found to write any thing mo A AA-! 
colt than what he can master hiiqit 
self. This divertimento indeed is all 
melody, clear as daylight, graceful 
and unaffected, and of easy execu- 
tion. It consists of an adagio and an 
allegretto in D major; Ae former 
full of tender expression, and the 
latter in a playful polacca style, wftb 
abundance of pretty attractive ideas. 
Mr. M. however, has evidently Aawn 
freely upon Rossini, at least as to 
manner. The “ mmorizing” his ca- 
dences for instance, and the whole 
plan of the gradual accumulaAh uf 
bustle (from “ piu moseo,” p. 'i'X frp 
obvious Rossinisms. il/a«pspto|fg»i 
lavat. The gran maestroiiB not over 
scrupulous eitW ip these 
Cramer's jfnvourite Sare^a^ eiai- 
ginattff oon^ose^/o^ 

Piano’forte^ an^foi^ifdfyr 
Piano-forte, and dedicai^df^ 

John Austin, by jl^lnytih . 
Pr. 48.--(Chappell and 
This being merely a fompfi^a^, 
adaptation of a .serepabf^ 
known, all timt cw he feqiA^qf 
U8,ft, to say Aat fpm^i 

mept eppeam to he /»ti(^A<A>y>«w4 
e%ctive. A* jcotffforitipp, prti 
gratiates itself wiA Ae ear, and,/^, 
eartniet liy pqt di^fplighii 

lahour no dophf 

Me tecflp$l?Pk. t. , 



iJiathascom^utiderotfriibg- 
^^'.^iS^ Piixno-JMe, vith a V&- trizane^, and itfs quite spfildebt to en- 
''<Sit^ 'e^piiiyi hf 3. ablenstoltnowotirman. He'beion^a^ 

" M^iila'irdie, Miisl. Bkc. Oxop. l*r. to the Ihw of the gteat school. Vi^th- 
-ISi.~0d;-^i^eniebtt atnd’Ctif^' out fa<%aing out readers with ahy 

‘■‘Tlie nikt^ ih E b‘, ahd trio in analysis of excelleneies, we content 
At/i'art falriy htott^tftirthj'e^ce^t ourselres with assuring them, that 
thkf -Ihrir ‘ hn^ Ik a fiittle ' stil^ and those whose skill is adequate to the 
ihitariedly’ tnobotbndua. In the cb- task — for there are difficulties to be 
di^ t#d‘ 6r three wri!-ch'6sen chbrds overcome — will find these variations 
ihndnce cdffeet;^ ’ Thk romib is but a equal probably to the best in their 
vMrhtH6fi'(^h'some di^ssive por- collection. Tliey abound in every 
tWbk) of^e march itkelf,; and hardly feature which we expect to meet with 
thi^ for rime and melody very nearly in works of classic pretension : more 
aiifi riie"smne/ In the foWn of rondo, we need not say. 
hbireVer, the air tells well. Tlie Mr. Herz, we observe, has inter- 
rondo has also a part' in Ab, into posed a TVrfri between each variation; 
whiehr italics rather by a licence. In a practice which, in some few in- 
thd Tth page the modulations do not stances, has recently been adopted 
possess sufficient clearness of plan by other composers of his ranlc, and 
atid diction. The portions in C mi- which is attended with excellent ef~ 
ndri'and Ab, p. 8, and the winding feet, even if the piano-forte alone 
uji^p. ip, are quite satislactory. should be compelled to execute that 

* ■ which, properly speaking, is intended 

WANO-FORliE' VAKiATioNS. for a full band. These Tuiii afTord 
‘Of the Compositions of this class, a fine reUef, and have the further 
nt tn mrq iri f hi ifte extreme as usual, advantage of presenting ns with an 
thfefollbWhig claim our notice : additional portion of the composer’s 

BVW^ie^’’Vaikaticms for the Piano- own invention. They should, of 
‘thi''fa&dUi^^ Ma cour«e, be all of varied import, yet 

det^eai- possess some features of generalre- 
93 semblance, akin in some measure 

to the theme — unity and variety, 
^ehtVO^'qO." Pi. fik— fErbosby Herz’s Tutti are of riifet descrip- 

tion; they are beautifiil; and, like 
-^*^ffi||:*'*briticaf l^bbirfs W^Te !C6 thOde of Mr.Moscheles,may be lobk- 
directed'^if tehd* Tiuf VariaficinS df ed upon ^models. 
tlk^Sffi^' bilhr ffiklikb fo rifis ctabs No. XXIT. Scots who' hfte' icf 
ofticdiif^bOTSbifri‘Wbiuld%odh .be 'sitb- Wallace htcdf a celehrdted 
ddti^‘dhdb§d ^ tUeh^Ouid prbba- vAtb VaHaiiom for the fiawo- 

bl 3 ?b(s^itt ■fib- fdtid, Flute, itnd PiotonceWd; c^ow- 

vik#‘‘Viiriii9^^t‘’iq;’ pbied,'ated iidH%bcd iohffr Grace 

thbiedbddV^priikiriirihbid^vea'bVe^ Carotihe Diichi'ss of Ittchmohd, 
»'»'• > -'dj , byJ.MazHtt'ghl. Pr. 8s.— (GouH- 

m if . fofe ittid^.) ^ 

‘Veridi' ' Tfai'rnicdmpaifimedts '«re ad 1^10- 
ing at Pans: this is'Ufe'ififsif wd^Wl i«*»l "i’he'vfil-ftiiibtta, triri1fl*toffibeiu 

* H 2 
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apdflM!eocy 

w}3^1;| tihag^^ good 

taate Sf. Icpjd us to expect.as 
a matter of course^^ a^y tlvuig that 
grocers fijamihisp^o, vThe execu- 
tio:!^ a^o, from ex- 

tjjaordinfry ,exertioo$. 

Tkff ff^^fjlj^•admired ScoUiii]^ Air^ 
** Let us ho^tei M Grove, 

hitrpduced in the Opera of P Guy 
Ma^erjmg^\ arranged with Va- 
riations Jor ike Piam-forte, by 
C, Nightu^ale, Organist of the 
PoundMng Hospital. Pr. ^s. — 
.(Monro and May, Holboru Bars.) 
CaraffaeQelebraied CaviUina *^Aure 
Felke,^ 'from*^ La Cenerentola^' 
ai^ranged with Variations for the 
, Pianoforte, by the same. Pr. 2s. 
—(Monro and May.) 

The variatiods upon both these 
themes are written in an easy familiar 
style^ and yet with a selectness in 
point of ideas and treatment, which 
will distinguish them from the rou- 
tine productions of this class, so plen- 
tifully dispensed to the public. 

We should prefer the variations 
upon the Scotch air, as exhibiting 
more ease and fluency, jierliaps even 
gracefulness of diction, than those 
upon Caraffa s cavatina. The cause 
of tills difference, we doubt not, lies 
in the nature of the themes, and 
thorp particularly of their hannonic 
strpcturep Caraffa s, with all its fa$- 
cip^ing originality, exhibits some 
hpt^rodqx progressions, such as C, 
S, 5 ; jt), 3,1 5, which, when we first 
heawl the air simg by Signor Torri, 
proved rather ipdig^^tible Ut our. de- 
licate ^ scholastic organs^ mA which 
indeed, as we phsei^yi^ ip a former 
Number, some conscientious varia- 
tioner disdained following, substi- 
tuting at the more euiTent C> 
3, 5 ; one geta usikI 


to these thu^ in tin^, imd at^ 
thitijliiS them extrem^ lieati It k 
these questionable harmonies which, 
when they come to be amplified 
by variation, prove tiKHibfesome and 
awkward ia the tnanageaient This 
difiiculty appears to us to ^have 
been felt in some of the variations, 
No. 2. for instance ; and whece the 
authentic harmony is less adhered to» 
as in Noi 4. less inconvenience ia 
experienced, and the variatioii conies 
out more round and satis&otorjr;. 
The waltz. No. 5. is in good styfo; 
and in the march which follows^ as 
well as in tlie coda, Mr. N. has been 
very successful. 

Having already encroached upon 
our limits, we must brief in our 
notice of tlie Scotch theme. Most 
of the variations, eight in number, 
are of decided interest. The s^k 
of No. 3. is fresh and select: the 
demisemiquaver passages in No. 4. 
are melodized with uncommon ease 
and fluency: the waltz, No. 5^ pro- 
ceeds pleasingly, at least the first 
part; the second is less smooth: the 
little tnorceau of march, No. ii. is 
quite as it should be ; tlie trqilets 
(No. 7.) well picked and assorted; 
and the eighth variation tenninates 
the whole with eflective energy. 

What enhances the value of tliese 
variations, is the case with which they 
may be executed. They are quite 
within the reach of a good . >ptipil of 
a twelvemonth’s sl^uadmg. 


VOCAL 

Vocal Atdhologi/f or ike F^tmerepf 
Song^ Part VIk, Pr.*fis.r^(Gafcj 
Bruton-toeetO . ; 

The contents^ of this number are, 
a celebrated Madrigal by Orlando 
Gibbons; two Scottish Melodies; 
Rossbff s Qb tPtdtu^iui Aibori i! a 



hoautiful Motett Roi^ite Coelt*^ by 
the Ab*be Vogler (to the Wographi- 
cal notice of whom we have to add> 
tlidt lie died at Darmstadt in 1814); 
Haydn-s well-known Can;«onet, She 
never told her love’* (a perfect mitsi- 
cal cabinet picture) ; a Song by Rei- 
cbardt; another by Carl Maria von 
Weber, the autlior of the celebrated 
opera Der Frey sell Qtz” (the mag- 
nus Apollo of modern German mu* 
sic) ;* and an original French Song by 
Mr. Gather, of decided merit, tole* 
rably, but not throughout, correct in 
point of Fi’ench prosody. 

AA qual n:oncento^'' Romance from 
the Ojiera “ Tehaldo e Isolinay* 
composed hy Morkchi. Pr. 2s. — 

. (Boosey and Co.) 

A new musical acquaintance, and 
an important one, as far as the 
name goes. Morlacchi, born at Pe- 
rugia in 1781<, and now, we believe, 
di Capella at Dresden; has 
numerous partisans in Italy, who pre- 
fer him to Kossiiii. It would be pre- 
posterous in us to form our estimate 
of his merits from the first song thdt 
has met our eye^ Rossini has writ- 
ten many which are worse, and many 
greatly superior. Thus much we can 
ave» for the present, that this romance 
presents great freshness, delicacy, and 
elegance of musical diction, without 
absolute novelty .of thought. The 
idea of allotting to the voice a series 
of interrupted sentences in recitative, 
while the instruments proceed with a 
regular and continued subject, and 
eventually only to assign that subject 
tq the singer too, is of the hcappies t 
eflfecL ; Some h'eimniscences - from 
WeigeVs Schweitzerikmilie’* (Swiss 
family) are not to be mistaken. * Rut 
the composition as a whole* is fasci- 
nattag^ ' Tt has vecalpassiges of dif- ^ 


uwimn^ m 

shotdd ^alwfeye indde^ tb 

add, above the stSVe^ M 
sion, so as to Me ^ 

generally accessible. ' 

“ In qml modeHo Asildy^' Dueff(^ 
Nottumo per Sophmb e Ttndtey 
compostoy e dbdUdtb a MitS. A J 
Berevfotdy da Val^* Castelli. Pr. 
28.— -(BooSey and'Co.) 

A vein of sympatliizing tenderness 
distinguishes this duet f&vonra'bly. 
The first strain proceeds fti setect 
melodic combinations, not whliout 
some originality. In the 7th bar (y*. 1,) 
we should have preferred contrary 
motion in the accompanirneht ; and if 
there is to be G b in the second 
crotchet, we should have mhiori^ed 
the^rs^ too, by substituting C b ife** 
C h . In the secornd page, some hard 
progressions present tliemselves iit 
the two places where the soprano 
has sospireru.” But the duet, as a 
whole, cannot fail to interest the 
amateur. 

Selectimi of Songs, Duets, front 
tike most admired German Op^faSy ‘ 
with English Words by Thomas 
Campbell, Esq. No. III. Pr, 
Is. 6d. — {Boosey and Co.) 

This number contains an air of 
Beethoven with an English text by 
Mr. M‘Gregor Logan. Beethoven 
has composed some most charming 
songs, and some of very inferior me- 
rit. The present hardly belongs to 
thefirst class ; indeed without the War- 
ranty of the respectable pubKsfiers, 
We sliould hesitate to ascribe it to so 
great a master. Have his Heri ' 
mein Hei*z,’^ His ** ' Kehiist du das 
Land,** t© Inemtion several otheiw 
of <irst-i*afe lifeaUtf , beeh eVer joih^e^^ 
to an Engli^ text? ' 

*lis not the heafn of d langniskliig 
eyby a BaUdd, suiig hif 
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A pre|fy liMfo jMiQigy 
melody and simple yet efFecdve ac- 
cbtn|Animent. Every t^ing is in good 
taste and keeping. - 

77ie Sea-Boy's CtM,** Camonet^ 
composed for^ and dedicated to^ 
Miss Ann Shuttletoorth^ by G. 
Kiallmark. Pr, 2s. — (Chappell 
and Co.) ^ 

*y Send round the rosy cup^' a fa- 
vourite Song sung by Mr. Coul- 
den at the London Concerts^ Sfc.; 
written by Mr. j. E. Giffordg 
composed by J. Monro.— (Monro 
and May, High-Holborn Bars.) < 

** Can I forget^' the admired Bal- 
lad written by D, O'Meara^ Esq. 
sung by Mr. Pyne at the Theatre 
Royal Covent- Garden^ ^c. com- 
posed by J. Davy. Pr. Is. 
(Monro and May.) , 

Without entering upon any co^ 
parison, which would greatly depend 
upon particular taste, we briefly no- 
tice the above three songs as possess- 
ing claims, nearly equal, to the ama- 
teur’s favour. 

In Mr. Kiallmark’s, the Siciliana 
is peculiarly attractive, and the ex- 
pression at “ Spring up, good breeze,” 
extremely happy. 

Mr. Monro’s anacreontic effusion 
has an agreeable, lively, and symme- 
trical melody; all is devised with 
ta^te and propriety. 

Can I forget,” by Mr. Davy, is 
rather high for common voices. The 
motive, and the whole of the first 
vocal page, are tastefully devised, but 
we should not have given to the 
whole of the four commencing bars 
the tonic harmony. From *VThat 
loves to soften others* woe,” our opi- 
nion is 1<^ favourable. The musi- 
cal djj&lim is not sufficiently clear, 


nBvmiri 

seleet^'and iiBpTOss^ Mtid^mdre 
might ^hav0 |)^n ma^^ dtat part 
of the text. 

^ 

?^La Chasse au Renardf adjl^fde- 
terisiic Fantasia for the Hatpi 
composed for^ and dedieafed^d. 
Miss //. E. Warneford, by N. 
Bochsa. Pr. 4s. — (Chappell and ' 
Co.) 

The Fox -Chase of Mr. B. is a 
h^hly characteristic and so "i^ery en- 
tertaining a composition, that, we 
make sure, it would have great suc- 
cess under an adaptation for the pi- 
ano-forte, which would require little 
substantial alteration. The whole 
of the incidents of the sporting elr- 
pedidon from ** Daybreak” to the 
“ Death” (which latter, by the way, 
is left to conjecture, but easily recog- 
niied), are appropriately and very in- 
ll^lHgibly depicted; and the composi^ 
tion, independently of its descriptive 
interest, possesses deckled musical 
merit. 

“ Cruda Sorte^' the celebrated Ter^ 
xetto in ‘‘ Ricciardo e Zoraide*^ 
by Rossini, arranged for the Harp 
and Pianoforte, expressly for the 
Right Hon. Lady Caroline Ben- 
by Cipriani Potter. Pr.4s. — 
(Boosey and Co.) 

Mr. P. no doubt had his reasons 
for allotting the brunt Of action to 
the piano-forte, and indulging the 
harp with a very reduced portion of 
execution. The latter instrument in 
fact is here but one of accompani- 
ment. With this reserve (perhaps a 
welcome one to many harpists), we are 
warranted in bestowing unqualified 
encomiums upon-^ arrangement; it 
is most rich and effective. 

" Grand Russian MtarcW for the 
Harp, composed, and dedicated 
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to Miss Barnett^ by C. Boch- , 
45a. 2s. (Jd. — (Chappell and 

Co.) 

The march in E b, and its trio in 
A bj are of regular construction, j 
clear and good in melody, without 
rising what we should call above the 
par in good music. ^ 

The same remark applies to the 
second piece, the “ Mazurka,*’ a Rus- 
sian dance movement, resembling the 
waltz in its musical character. 

The favourite Air^ ** We'te a nod^ 
dinf with an Introduction and 
riations for the Harp by S. Dus- 
sek, Pr* 2s. — (Chappell and Co.) 
Second French Air arranged for the j 
Harp by the same. Pr. Is. 6d. — 
(Chappelhand Co.) 

Miss Dussek, we presume. The 
name of Dussek, so dear to us, is not 
disgraced in its representative. Both 
the publications are themes with va- j' 
riations, and both are susceptible of 
the same remaiks. They are not, 
and affect not to be, compositions 
of the higher order; but they are 
throughout conceived in good style. 


correct, and certainiy h%lily agree- 
able. The introduction to the first 
is particularly ineritdtibus. 


4>iriTAtt. 

Forty easy Pieces and Eight short 
Preludes for the Guitar, composed 
for the Use of Benners by Fer- 
dinand Canilli. Op. 1 . (of Works * 
composed in London.) Pr. 5s.' — 
(Boosey and Co.) 

As the guitar is not our instru- 
ment, our notice of this publication 
must necessarily be confined to its 
musical merit. The pieces are strict- 
ly progressive, pleasing in point of 
melody, arid correct as to haimony. 

Messrs. Boosey and Co. have pub- 
lished two well-executed lithographic 
prints, by Gauci, of Rossini and 
Moscheles. The latter we know to 
be a good likeness. Of the resem- 
blance of Rossini we cannot yet 
judge. Although the maestro is in 
London, we have not yet had an op- 
portunity of seeing him. 


FASHIONS. 

LONDON FASHIONS. 


MORNING PRESS. 

Twilpep sarsnet or levantine high 
dress, of a deep green colour, called 
by the French eau de Nil: the cor-- 
sage fastens behind with hooks and 
eyes ; is made to fit the shape, and 
ornamented with perpendicular wad- 
ded satin rouleaus of the same co- 
lour and equidistant: broad satin 
cemturcs with a uniform rosette be- 
hind. Long tight sleeve, edged with 
satin at the wrist, and fastened with 
a satin band, the outer part formed 
into a diaiQond, with a wadded knot 


, in the centre. Short full upper 
sleeve, confined by satin rouleaus 
placed longitudinally, and supported 
with satin knots. The bottom of the 
dress has six wadded satin rouleaus, 
each headed with a narrow piping 
formed into waves or festoons, and 
supported with wadded satin knots ; 
beneath is a broad satin hem: richly 
worked coUerette and niffies. Bonnet 
de joUe femme of British Mechlin 
lace; long strings of the same, trim- 
{ med with laoe like the borders, which 
are drawn very fuD at the shies, wheijf 



’ GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 

a bow of pink gauze ribbon is intro- 
duced beneatli the cap, being of one 
piece of lace. The head-piece is form- 
ed by two drawings, and ties behind 
with pink satin ribbon : three sepa- 
rate bows or puffings of broad shad- 
ed pink gauze ribbon arje placed in 
front. Embossed gold ear-rings, 
chain, and cross. Buff-colour Mo- 
rocco shoes, tied with ribbon of the 
same colour, 

PllOMENADH DllKSS. 

Pelisse of levantine silk, or Terry 
velvet, of a rich brown colour ( cou- 
leur d'oreille (Tours ), made plain and 
high to fasten in front, with a neat 
standing collar, edged with satin of 
the same colour. The velvet f velours 
cpingle which promises to be very 
fashionable this winter, has not been 
worn for many years : it looks like 
very narrow cords, and forms elegant 
trimmings for silk pelisses : the cein- 
which fastens with a gold buckle 
in front, and the leaves and knots of 
the trimming, are made of it. The 
trimming is scolloped, and edged 
with satin, having a pair of leaflets 
introduced at each point through a 
slit, which is bound with satin, and 
reunited with a velvet knot behind 
the leaves. The corsage is orna- 
mented from the shoulder to the 
waist, where the trimming approxi- 
mates, and widens again in descend- 
ing, till it reaches the ermine which 
goes round the bottom of the pelisse, 
and is a quarter of a yard in depth. 
The long sleeve has a full epaulette, 
ornamented with leaves, and the wrist 
is trimmed to correspond. Bonnet of 
the same material as the pelisse, lined 
with the same, and the inside edged 
with shaded velvet, rather more than 
an inch broad: the front d la Marie 
Stuart; the crown round, and rather 
low^ ornamented with velvet flowers 


ON FASHION AND DRESS. 

and bows of shaded velvet. ^ Bonnet 
cap of Ploniton, with very full bor- 
ders fastening under the chin. Full 
I lace ruff and ruflles. Terry velvet 
boots, the colour of the i>elisse. Pale 
j yellow gloves, and a shell reticule, 
j with silver^chain. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON FASHION 
AND DRESS. 

Our readers will have seen that 
our anticipations last month respect- 
ing promenade and carriage dress 
have been completely realized. We 
have nothing new to say respecting 
the former, but we have softie novel- 
ties to describe in the latter, which 
we consider worthy of the attention 
of our fair readers. The first is a 
pelisse of sea-green velvet, fastened 
up the front with Brandenburghs : 
the trimming consists of a row of 
shells formed of corded gros de Na- 
ples, of the same colour, placed be- 
tween oblong satin puffs : this trim- 
ming goes round the bottom and up 
the fi-onts. The collar is low, and 
ornamented with a single wreath of 
shells, and a small round pelerine is 
trimmed to correspond with the col- 
lar. The long sleeves are of an easy 
width, and are finished with shells at 
the hand. Themancheronswre small; 
they consist of tW'^o shells, which are 
partially crossed on the shoulder. 

The trimming of a high dress of 
deep blue gros de Naples is singu- 
larly novel: it resembles serpents 
twisted together: the bust of this 
dress is ornamented with straps, 
which form a stomacher of the de- 
mi-lozenge form. Full mancheton^ 
the fulness confined by straps, so as 
to form a demi-lozenge in front Of 
the arm. The corsage of anodier 
high dress was made en ceeur, the 
shape of the heart being formed by 
very narrow rouleaus oR satin, ^ with 

IK ' 
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i#ilk buttons IJhc 

fri|»mu)go^tI)c\skincp»w^^^ dre»§„ bjutjt 

int^i;sper,sed, ^itb ‘ 

disposed in crescentic. ^ 4f,N9pk$^ Xhc 

We observe that high clresse^b|* morping dress are 

gin to be as much, if not mor^, ifom we have just described 

in carriage costume tlian pelisse^. of carriage costume. 

The envelopes worn with them CJolqiired satin begins to, be much 

either cachcmire shawls ^ dipu^er and evening 

tippets, and in many f prettiest gowns 

tUgantes adopt b^th. yP|ai| fc n^| seen in the former is of 

worn extremely. large, satin, trimmed with crepe 

are more in favour than ^ coloui*, ixiixed with 

lionpets now begin to 1& „ The tiimming cou&ista of 

larger, and black oiicb, both in velvet which are formed at regu- 

and satin, are very prevalent. There jl^| wtiOices by velvet ornaments in 
are two distinct styles v*hich prevail of lions’ paws. The car- 

in this kind of coeffurcy and both gage^^t this dress is finished round 
equally fashionable. One is remark- tho,.tpp a row of blond let in full, 
able for its extreme plainness, the drai^n to the shape of the neck, and 
bonnet being altogether black; that finished by a row of very narrow velw 
4s to say, it is lined with the material vet points. Coloured tulle over co- 
of which it is made, and adorned with loured satin is still much in favour for 
siqjerb plumes of black feathers. The eyeing dress. White tulle, or wliitc 
other style is as showy as possible ; Hsse, is more in request for 

the hmviet and lining are black, but ball dresses. Some of the newest 
jtbe edge of the brim is corded with trimmings for these latter conskt of 
4 qi*ims(mii,^or some oth^ striking co- bouquets of lilies formed of the down 
Jpuredaf^u; afi|ll black knot placed of Marabout, and interspersed 
ati^hetbetlfOm of is adqrn- with 4>ranches of laurel-leaves in vel- 

.nd 14 e ri^ndar And the ret J^potlver pretty style of trira- 

tihw correnimnd tli^vOolmu? of mjaag isa chain of various flowers of 
the coijds.^ i^0^eslt ^ze, which are fancifully 

many blacks coloui^ 4 tiw^eii^d in drapery ^ds of gauze 

strings, ciiflonred b^pidn at the Um* Wa^ are still worn 

nf the britiif and»s|4oi^ed wltkgar- ffpd the corsage in even- 

lands of winter flowers. Ilpse^eo- nut extremely low round 

loure^l gros de J^aples^ vek^rs sleeves ratjber short, and 

plucf^e (kmie, deoOfile^ in genm*al ,very<^fuIL Toques and 
with white feathers, are also muchtn turb]4is fre^ ns we piiedicted, much 
favouribr carriage, snd bopiiiets. in ^vone wj^tb ail but very youthful 
One pf the most nov^of the last has keU^ who ^Ith 

a remarkably low^qrown, whic^ of pearls. .Qdowed gemsare 

iirely covered by a 4^ ^Mor miw^ Ut fevoui; with elegant matrons, 

^outs, that sarroi:^^ dsjppp ^he most novel ear-rings in gold 
^er it have the peajidA^li in the ^ape of a 
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hMrt,€xqaiAitel$r wrought Brooches Fmyonahle colotm «0| maroon, 
of rather a hrgh iriae set ki |oU, briglit crimson, damal4|Mi»a« oohw, 
fbNring A floher amio U nd t id lb- dwkchesnut, hwendiiBf, mod finm co* 
liage, aioalso mucithi'lkroar. 1 lour. 

jm]^ai FEALiL£ FASHIONS. 


PAkl»,^&Cw IS. 

*■ Mydl^rSaBmA, 

Our ]M!m|Bleiiade costume this 
month is nearfy it was when I 
wrote last, except tihi fiirs bare be- 
come nwre gc^nd; that is to say, 
fiir tippets ;tu^ trim^gs for dress- 
es: for nniS ^ not at all used by 
the rVencb, butwe gjenecahy adopt- 
ed by all ^ stylish English 
of whom there , are at present a great 
number in Pam. 

Bonneto are of velvet, gros de 
3^aplef, and some new inventions in 
silk plush. The latter have always 
the same land of ground, but it is 
drSerently figured in quadrilles, lo- 
zenges, or wolves* teeth. Black vel- 
vet or satin boomets are in favour; 
tb^ are in general trimmed with rib- 
bons, shaded in strikingly contrasted 
colours, and of arich darktuit: thmce 
are geuerany thre^ cdours in tiie fim- 
thers of the bonnet, to correspond 
with the ribbon. 

It is this year the &tiiion to go 
very much dressed to the spectacle: 
rM&ngotea kabiUies are much used 
for this purpose; tiiey are composed 
p£ grot de Naptea or velvet, but 
^ latter is most &shionable. The 
^mining is satot, with sometimes a 
mixtore of ^ot de Naples; it if ar- 
ranged either in rouleaus,' coquet, at 
If the ridingote is of grot de 
it Is Always of a Aery dark 
cokom, but trimmi^ with aatni/some 
ihades It^tmr; In some mitaaces 
^ satoi is of a difihreirt ccdcwr. 
Sbawb and mantles are hi nearly 


il equal ikvour for the ^peeteule: the 
most fiuildonaUe among the fimli- 
er have a br!^ mims<m or black 
ground, with a high palm border, or 
one e» rosacea. A new material has 
just been introduced tor mantles, 
which promises to become very' fi;- 
shionaUe : it is composed of wo<d ; is 
extremely fine, %hti Itod soft; is 
printed so as to ^tate embrmdei^ 
very successfully, atol is of sufiSdent 
width to torm a nutotle without a 
seam. 

The alterations winch have taken 
place since my last m full dress are 
mostly in head-dresses, some of the 
most novel of which I will try to de- 
scribe to you. The latest is the es^ 
fared, la neige: in tins head-drem 
hair, disposedhi A groi^ h.uml^ 
small curls, whidi nastily coyer the 
temples, and dress^ rety high be- 
hind, has sektmn any odier ornam^ 
than a pearl or diamond cotob. Kn op* 
der to form a peifect idea of l^is 
\fure, y(to need mdy recafi |o 
mind the portrwts of deh^ 
dicis, mbher of Eonis NIH. firoin 
whuh tiiis antique fi^hion Ims latoj^ 
been cofded on the stwe# andls^ntof 
generafty odoi^ed 

Co^^ras d 

tovouT:. dp;firOnt 

soft cnils^ the Irad hair/l^ttM at 
ends with bows dP Hade and rose 
ribboib 

knot on tito etowH of 

hxgmeefgau^ rese':«iM' 

boB '^aced'bdiind tiitSdoiKWr'siMI^^OP', 
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^ich) fallingou thi^ abouUer%8ba.<les 
tJie of pi^» 

It is now so mucb the fiii^iioxi to 
wear the figures of birds and ani- 
mals in jewellery, that amt, in speak- 
ing of a merveilleuse the other day, 
observed, that when she appeared 
full dressed, her jewels offered a 
good representation of a little mena- 
gerie»^ Her bracelets and neck-lace 


m 

8€urpeiat«,her^r^ doves, a mouse 
upop hprfinig, %dog s^herwatch^ 
girdle c|eepf4 by P butterfly, an4^u|i^ 
on her head a biid of Paradise. 

Fashionable colours are, cocoa, 
bear’s-ear, mantle of Socrates, pan-- 
ceaUf violet, deep blue, gold, and 
rose colours. Adieu, chire Sophie! 
Always your EunocrA. • 


FASHIONABLE FURNITURE. 

A STUDY BOOKCASK AND MEDAL CABINET. 


Ii' is proposed to introduce to our 
readers, through the present year, a 
Series of new Examples of Furniture, 
that may not only be useful as single 
articles, but may benefit the general 
manufacture, as they will be design- 
ed on correct principles, and fre- 
quently in combination with the pro- 
per decoration of the apartments to 
which they are suited, and in con- 
nection with useful accompaniments. 

When due regard is paid to the 
proportions of the relative parts in 
such an article of furniture as is ex- 
hibited in the annexed plate, it can- 
not fail to please ; and when execut- 
ed in suitable materials, and deco- 
rated with propriety, it becomes an 
ornamental appendage, not inferior 
to the demands of the most finished 
library, and for which purpose it 
was made; but more expressly in- 
tended for the reception of gems, 
medals, and minerals, than for books 
merely; and also for portfolios of 
drawings, prints, and such objects of 
study which are not usually provid- 


ed for in bookcases ; and it is so ar-» 
ranged as to form a complete piece 
of furniture for the end of a room, 
or, on the side, become a central ob- 
ject between bookcases. 

The manufacturer w ill immediate- 
ly perceive that the parts are capa- 
ble of separation, and that he may 
form from them several handsome 
pieces of furniture, according as an 
apartment may need variety of form 
and quantity. 

Glass doors may be substituted 
for those of the design, where book- 
bindings are to be displayed ; but in 
general, curtains of cloth or silk, or of 
other coloured materials, are more 
ornamental, and more readily made 
to harmonize with the wood-work. 

Tlie manufacture of British woods, 
such as the pollard oak and elm, cut 
transversely near the roots, is now so 
well understood, and so beautiful 
when thus applied, that they need no 
other recommendation to the admir- 
ers of superior furniture. 


INTELLIGENCE, LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, &c. 

The fint part of the Ceremonial cif the cbnea of typographical elegance not to 
Coronation of JSng George IF. printed be aorpamed, will be printed in gold let- 
by Mt. Whktakec, ia just ready for pub- ten, and accompanied with portraits of 
bontiim. ;?rhiawoA, designed fora Bpe- the dis^mgwnhed persons who composed 

I a 
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INTKLLIGKNCR, UTKHArV, SClRNTlilC, &C.. 

the splendid processioni in their respec- cond edition of a Treatise on Scrofula^ 
tive dresses, riclily coloured as drawwgsi I e;f|^natory of a method for its complete 
It will not only form the most splendid ^ eraltication, with remarks on the frecpient 


specimen of the art^ ever pitoduced, ^ hfiit 
it will be of great importance to all wdio 
were engaged" hi ' the magntficent cere- 
mony, as a perpetual record of Ahe ho- 
nours which they enjoyed, their names 
^being given in the order of the proces- 
sion. I'he names of the subscribers, at 
the head of whom stand those of the roy- 
al family, will also be printed in gold 
letters. 

A Narrative of a Tour through Varts 
of the Netherlandish ttollandh Germany ^ 
Switzerland, Savoy, and France, in the 
year 1821-2 ; including a Description of 
the Rhine Voyage in the middle of Au- 
tumn, and the stupendous Scenery of tlie 
Alps in the depth of Winter; by Charles 
Tennant, Esq. is just ready for publica- 
tion, in two 8vo. volumes. 

Mr. Bowring and Mr. Van Dyk arc 
about to publish a volume of translated 
Specimens of the Dutch Poets; w’ith Re- 
marks on the Poetical History and Lite- 
rature of the Netherlands. | 

A Sketch of the System of Fsducation at j 
New Lanark, by Robert Dale Owen, is \ 
in the press, and will appear in a few days. 

In the press, a translation of the Me* ■ 
moils of Madame d'Epinay, written by i 
herself; comprising interesting details of ' 
lier acquaintance with Duclos, J, J.Rous- ! 
seau, Baron Grimm, Diderot, Baron ! 
d’Holbach, Saint Lambert, Madame i 
dTIoudctot, and other distinguished per- 
sons of the 1 8th century, in two vols.Svo. i 
The Highlanders, a tale, by the author , 
of “ The Hermit in London,*' will short- 
ly appear in 3 vols. foolscap 8vo. 1 

Dr. Antomarchi, the physician ap- j 
pointed to attend Buonaparte after the j 
departure of Mr. O’Meara from Stv He- 
lena, has in ijresB, his Journal of the 
last Moments of Napoleon, in an 8vo, 
volume. 

Mr. Farr, surgeon, and author of a 
Treatise on Cancer, has in the press a scr 


feilurd of this mode of tteattnent in the 
hands of other practitioners, and other 
important additions. 

Mr. Washington Irving is reported to 
have collected materials for an interesting 
work during his recent Tour in Germany. 

The Deserted City ; JUva, a tale in two 
cantos; and Fdectricity, poems by J. 
Bounden, will shortly be published in one 
vol. 12mo. 

KOVAL ACADEMY. 

On the loth December, being the An- 
niversary of tlie Instituton of the Royal 
Academy, a General Meeting of the 
Academicians took place, w'hen Sir I'ho- 
nias Lawrence presented the following 
Premiums to the successful Candidates 
in Painting, Sculpture, and Architec- 
ture : 

Is Painting.— The Gold Medal, with the 
Discoursfc.s of Sir Joshua Reynolds and West, 
for the best HistoriiMl Composition : the suh- 
j jeet— “ The contention between the Archan- 
gel Michael and Satan for tiKi body of Moses,’* 
to Mr F. Y. Ilurlstouc, 
j Ditto in Scui.rniiiR.— For the best Com- 
position, to Mr. R. B. Hughes. 

In AuciUTKCTUiiJi.— The subject, tlie design 
for u Hospital for Invalided Sailors, to Mr. T, 
Bradbury. 

j In the School of Paintinc. — T lie first 
j Silver Medal fir the best copy, to .Mr. Cob- 
bett; the second, to Mr. Marks. 

The Silver Medal, for the best Drawing in 
the Li.’e, to Mr. Caliusae ; the second, to Mr. 
Hous. The Silver Medal, for the best Model 
j in the same, to Mr. li. Williams ; the second, 
I to Mr, CoUiugwood,' The silver Medal, for 
J the best Draw^ig from the Antique, to Mr. 
G. 11. Ward ; the second, to Mr. F. Hoss; the 
tliird, to Mr. Cicele. Tb© Silver Medal, for 
the best ^totlel from th©. Antique, to Mr, 
Djuar; the seeuiid, to Mr. Stothard ; the third, 
to Mr. Belinos. The Silver Medal, for the 
best Die, to Mr. Stothard. I'he Silver Me- 
dal, for the best An^hitcctural Drawing, to 
MfrilickVey ; tlic second, to Mr. Jenkins. 

The President concluded the ceremony 
with aRi eloquent discourse. 
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From “ TIME’S TELESCOPE” (an inleresting Annual Work J for 1824. 

LINES AODRESSEO TO BERNARD BAETON. 

Wax>k on a little longer in tliy path 
Of sorrow and of toil ; Time hath its bound, 

Nor shoreless is the sea of human life. 

Walk on a little longer in the faith 

Of thy pure heart, poet and friend : thy path 

Points to thee onward. What’s the world to thee, 

And such as thou ? Cold, icy cold they be 
Who look upon thee ; and their hearts as those 
Whom in her lonely solitude of snow 
Young Laila saw, and wept. Yet bear thou Oh, 

Meek child of song ! Are they not thine — ^tlie earth, 

Green in its living beauty ; the lone sky. 

The flow of waters, and the spirit that heaves 
Bencatli the ocean’s depth ? Look up ! look up I 
And on the gates of adamant, that close 
I'he portals of thy life, look up, and read 
What there is written — Faith and Hope. Hope then, 

Hope that upholds the arch of Heaven, and Faith 
As strong, be thine; and thy reward shall be 
The sabbath of a pure submitted mind. 

Such be thy lot ! — Or does thy gentle heart, 

That ever seeks communion with itself 
Of all that’s goo<l and lovely — does it yearn 
With thoughts of human kindness ? would it lay 
Its sorrows on the pitying breast, and press 
The faithful hand of Truth ? — Oh ! there be those 
Who look upon thy path with eyes of love, 

And watch thee, journeying by thy side, unseen. 

Say, hast Uiou him forgotten, w^ho of thee 
Amid his lonely musirgs, by the depth 
Of shadowy woods, or where his wakeful lamp 
Gleams star-like through the midnight hour, has thought 
With feelings that despondence cannot touch, 

I'bough dark the shades of life that fall on him. 

And pale his cheek with care ? — 

Enough, enough; 

The very bread we eat is steeped in tears ; 

All has b een offered by us at the shrine 
Of Sorrow, yea the heart’s best gifts, and still 
The rup we drink is full. — 

He too is thine 

Wlio cross’d in early youth the ocean streams, 

Arid oft, as round his tent the hot monsoon 
Blew stifling the loose desert sands, his heart 
Sighed, when his pleasant home by Bealings’* groves. 

Amid each shelving bank and flowery coomb, 

In dream or nightly vision to his eyes 

Came like the voice of bliss. Each well-known spot, 

The fir-grove, and the linnet-haunted copse, 

• Again he saw. The wild wood-lane, that wound 

♦ The lesid^ncf of HSjor Moor (author of “ The Hindoo Pantheon*'), a friend of Mr. 
Barfon’s. 
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By many a garden*pk>t and rustic fence^ 

They all were his ; and clearer now be sees 

Yon ruined tower; — the dimreh-^ire shines! he knows 

His own sweet linden-shade ! 

— And are there not, 

hy Dehen’s gentle stream and Orwell's shore, 
hearts of thine own, and tender as the thoughts 
Of love itself, wishes, and hopes, andiears, 

That flow to ^ee from breasts asjpure as truth, 

And in that truth made strong ? E'en now of thee, 

Amid her evening walk or morning meal, 

Kemembrance speaks, and voices &om afar 
Come to thee from the turf where Colliks lies, 

And where, through peaceful valleys as she glides, 

Too early lost, her pok Lavant mourns. 

Benuall, 18£3. Johk Mitforp. 


EXt^OSTULATION ; Addressed io Berkarp Barton. 

A silent dwelling, hid from vulgar eye. 

Amid its bowers of cedar mantled round, 

Just hears, above, the gale of evening sigh. 

Or Ocean breathe from out his depths profound. 

# 

And welcome was the hour, when to those glades 
The gentle minstrel bent his willing feet ; 

When, like the pensive genius of the shades. 

He spread, beneath their boughs, his noonday seat. 

There manhood met him with the hand of truth. 

And greetings too from softer lips were there; 

And e’en the frolic innocence of youth 

Would half beguile him of his weight of care* 

Ihen wherefore should the purple summer come. 

And fill tlie bosom of the vale with flowers. 

If neither song of birds, nor bees’ \^41d hum, 

Can win tlie bard to his forsaken bowers ? 

For him unrolled each treasured volume lies, 

Her evening-lute for him has beauty strung ; 

And haste, oh ! haste, the voice of friendship cries, 
That ofi; in rapture on those lips has hung. 

The pTimrose•t^fts sliall breathe along the plain ; 

Her molet^shoivers shall sofien'd April bring; 

But shall these groves be vocal once again ? 

And will the Nightingale return with Spring? 

BrKKAU, StITROLK. 


Printed by L. Harrison, 373, Strand.' 



ACJKERBtANirS CATAZiOGtJB. 

A lAst of new and interesting Works, recentlj/ publisf^d, or now 
in course of PubUcalion, by R. JcKERMaNN, 

101, Strand, London. 

THE WORLD IN MINIATURE. 

On the Ist of January was published, THE NKTHEH LANDS, containing a drs- 
cription of the Religion, Manners, Customs Diversions, &c. of the Inhabitants 
of the NetherJuiids, with 18 crtl. plates, price 8s. This Volume forms the Ten<li 
Division of The World in M!NlATDRB,-^Of w’hich have already appeared, 

1st. Division, ILLYRIA ANT) DALMATIA, 2 voK coloured Plates, I2s. 

2nd. Ditto WESTJilRN AFRICA, 4 vols, 47 coloured plates, 218. 

3rd. Ditto TURKEY, 6 vols, 73 coloured plates, 42s. 

4th. Ditio lllNDOOSTAN, fi vols. 103 coloured plates, 48s. 

5tb, Ditto PERSIA, .3 vols. 30 coloured plates, IBs. 6d. 

Bth, Ditto RUSSIA, 4 vols. 72 coloured plates, 32s. 

7(h. Ditto^ AUSTRIA, 2 vols. .30 coloured plates, i2s. 

8th. Ditto CHINA, 2 vols. 30 coloured plates, Pis. 

nth. Ditto :JAPAN, I vol. 20 coloured plates, 8s. 

lOth. Ditto THIi NETII T.RLANDS, 1vol. 18 coloured plates, 8s. 

Orders for the rcpjnlar supply of Tirr World in Mimature, or for any pani- 
cular Divi.sion, each of which forms a distinct and independent Work, are received 
liv R. Ackermans, 101, Strand, and by all Book‘*ellers in the United Kingdom ; 
of whom may he had any or all of the Parts already published. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE ANATOMY OF THE HU- 
MAN BODY, particularly designed for the use of Pa inters, Scunnous, and 
Artists in general. Translated from the German of John Henry Lavatfr, nnd 
it/uslrated 27 Lithographic Plates, Price 12.s. half-bound, published Isl Jan. 1824. 

PARABLES in a neat Pocket Volume, particularly suitable for a present to both 
Sexes. Parables, Instructive, Moral and Religions, translated from the German of 
Dr. F. A. K rum M A CHER. Price 6s. half-hound and lettered, pub. 1st Jan. 1824. 

FORGET ME NOT— A Christmas and New Year’s Present for 182.3 and 1824, 
price 12s. each. This elegant liltle Work willhe continued jhmualhf^ and \oill aheays 
he ready on the l.'st of November ; early application for the same voill he desirable to 
prevent disappointment^ the whole impression of that for 1824 having been disposed 
of before the lit of January, 

GHOST STORIES : collected with a particular View to counteract the vulgar 
belief in GHOSTS and APPARIIMONS, and to promote a rational Estimate of the 
Nature of Phenomena commonly considered as supernatural. Illustrated with six 
coloured Engravings. 12mo. pp. 300, price 8s. 

HINTS ON ORNAMENTAL GARDENING; consisting of Twenty-eight eo- 
loured Designs for Garden Buildings, useful and derovativc ; acrompanied by Obser- 
vations on the Principles and Theory of Rural improvement, interspersed with oc- 
casional Remarks on Rural; Architecture. By J» B. PAPWORTH, Author of 
“ Rural Residf.nces,” to which this Work forms a Second Part, Imp.Svo. lZ.lls.6d, 

A PICTURESQUE TOUR THROUGH THE OBERLAND, in the Canton of 
Berne, Switzerland; illustrated W'ith seventeen coloured Engravings, and a Map of 
the principal Mountains and Glaciers. Imperial 8ro. £\, 8s. half-bound. 

A Miniature Edition of the TOURS OF DR. SYNTAX, in 3 vols. price 21s. or 
separately at 7s. per vol. ; in which are comprised, on a reduced scale, all the 
Plates which embellished the 8vo. edition of that work. 

Just Published by R, Ackermann, the Second Number of the Spanish MagazinKi 
entitled “ Variedades o Mensagero de Londres.,^" containing about 100 Pages of inte- 
resting Matter, l \ coloured Engravings and a Portrait of the Hoii. George Canning ; 
this work will be published every three months, viz. January, April, July, and Oc- 
tober, price lOs. Cd. per Number. 

A SERIES, containing 44 col. Engravings of Fashionable Furniture, consisting 
of fiedsy So/fls, Ottomans^ Windoic^Curtains, Chairs, Tables, Book^Cases, &c, — 
demy 4lo, half-bound, £2. 
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A New Edition of PYNE’s MICROCOSM, or a Picturesque Delineation of the 
Arts, Agriculture, Manufactures, &c. of Great Britain, in a Series of more than a 
Thousand Groupes of small Figures, for the embellishment of Landscape : the who^^e 
drawn from nature, and etched by W. H. Pyne, The work will be comprised in 
Thirty Numbers, Elephant 4to. price 43. each Number. No. 27 willbe published on" 
the first of March, and succeeded by a Number per Month till complete. 

12 Illustrations to the BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER, engraved by John 
Scott, from Drawings by Burney and Thurston, royal 8vo. price I Os. 6d. 

The First and Second Volumes of the Third Series of Ackerm Ann’s Reposi- 
tory of Arts, &c. illustrated with 64 coloured and six plain engravings; and con- 
taining, among the usual variety of interesting original matter, the commencement of 
a Series of Views and Descriptions of the principal Country Seats in Great Britain ; 
Monthly Reports of all that concerns Female Fashions and the Fine Arts ; a Review 
of Musical Publications, &c, 248. per vol. — Orders are received by the Publisher, 
Strand, Loudon, or by any respectable Bookseller. — Subscribers having imperfect 
Sets of former Series, are requested to make early application for deficiencies. 

N. B. This Work is continued monthly, at 4s. per number. 

LITHOGKA! IIY. 

Tht following NEfr and interesting IVorks in iht Lithographic Art, 

BRITANNIA DALINEATA, Parts I to 4, each containing 5 Prints, from draw- 
ings by W. Westall, Hullmandcl, Harding, and Prout, Price 15s. or proofs on India 
paper, Imperial folio, 20s. — commencing with Kent, in 8 numbers. 

VIEWS, Illustrating the Route of the Simplon, drawn from Nature, by Major 
C ocKBURN, and on Stone, by J. Harding, 10 numbers, royal folio, price i’4. or 
half-bound roan, ^*4. 10s. 

VIEWS, illustrating the Route of Mont Cen is, drawn from Nature, by Major 
C ocKBURN, and on Stone, by C, Hullmaiidel, 10 numbers, royal folio, price jf'4. or 
half-bound roan, /'4. 10s. 

TIEWS of the South of Germany, the Tirol and Italy, by J. Harding) 
W. Westall, and C. Hullmandcl, from Sketches by C. HuIlmandeJ, Nos. 1 and 2, — 
price 8s. each number, proofs on India, lOs. 6d. 

VIEWS on the RniNE,^drawn by S. Prout, No. I, imperial 4to. to be completed 
in 5 numbers, each containing 5 plates, price 10s. 6d. proofs on India, 15s. 

ORNAMENTS and DESIGNS from the Antique, particularly adapted to all 
Ornamental Trades, containing 100 plates, imperial 4to, half-bound, ]£'4. any number 
may be had separate, price 7s. 6d. 

^ N. B, A cheap edition of this work may be had in small 4to. in 4 numbers, each 
C0Dtaining25 plates, price 7s. 6d. each. 

Ackermann’s Drawing Book for 1822, complete in 25 numbers, each con- 
taining 4 plates, from drawings by Harding, Prout, Hullmaiidel, &c. royal Svo. — 
half-bound, price 18s. any number separate price 8d. 

Ackermann’s Drawing Book for 1823, complete in 25 numbers, imperial 
Svo. price 21s. half-bound. Any number separate, price 9d. each. 

Selection op flowers, drawn by Bartholomew, principally adapted for 
Students. Imperial 4lo. each number containing 6 plates, price 5s. each, oT beauti- 
fully coloured, 12s, each. 

Ancient Danish Vessel, discovered in the Channel of the Rother, July 182^ 
Drawn by J. D. Harding, 4s. 6d. ; proofs on India, 7s. 

Ornamental Designs for Ladies’ Work Boxes, Screens, &c. &c. beautifully 
coloured, in 9 sheets, each containing several subjects, p. 4s. fid. any sheet separate. 

Groupb or FLOWERS, drawn from nature by W. Bartholomew, and beautifully 
coloured, vei'y large, price I4s. 

Studies from Nature, consisting of Views of Trees, Old Buildings, Pictures- 
que Subjects, &C.&C. for the use of Students, drawn by Harding, Hullmandel, Prout, 
and W. Westall, folio, numbers 1 to 13, 2s. each, 

6 Views op Fountains Abbey, drawn from Nature, by F. Nicholson, Impe- 
rial folio, price 18s. 

No. 1 Containingfi Designs, Miscellaneous Sketches op ARcnrTECTURE, con- 
sisting of Designs for Cottagrs^ ViUns,, I.odgcs, and Ornamental Buildings^ by W. F. 
Rolfb, Architect. Printed in whole Sheet Roy^l Paper, price lOs. fid. This Work 
will he completed in six iiuiabcrs. 
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5 ViRWS or Caitles&c. ki Yorkshire, drawn from Nature, and on Stone, by 
F. Nicholson, price 5s. 

6 Views in Wales, from Nature, and on Stone, by James Baynes, price 5s. 

6 Views of Scarborough drawn from Nature, and on Stone by F. Nicholson, 
price 18s. on India Paper. 

Litlio^^raphic Impressions, from Sketches of British Scenery by F. Nicholson, num* 
bers 1 to 5 — I Os. 6d. each. ^ 

Lithog^raphic Impressions of Sketches from Nature, by F. Nicholson, numbers 1 fb 
6 — 8s. each. 

ftoMAN Co ITU SIRS, drawn from Nature by Pinelli, containing 24 plates, price 
£ 2 . 8s. coloured, and £\. 4s. plain. 

Costumes of Persia, drawn from Nature, by Orlowski and Swebach, engrav- 
ed by C. Hullmandel and D. Dighton, beautifully coloured. Imp. folio, Nos. 1 to 
4— 18s. each. 

The Cottage Door, drawn by Drolling, price 5s. or proofs on India, Ss. 

Lithographic Allium, a Series of 12 Drawings on Stone, price lOs, 6d. 

A Series of 12 Lithographic Drawings of celebrated Horses, from Pictures 
painted by James Ward, Ksq. It. A. and drawn on Stone by himself, size 18J inches 
by 13J. Proofs on India paper selected and retouched by Mr. Ward, £3, each 
number, containing 4 plates. Prints 30s. each number. Single prints 8s. 

Feowers, a Series of Studies from Nature, drawn on Stone, price, in bds. SOs. 

A Series of Easy Lessons in Landscape Drawing, 12 numbers, Is, each. 

A Series of Miscellaneous Lithographic View^s, by S. Prout, price is. 6d. each. 

H. Cave’s Studies from Nature, designed for the use of young Students, 2 Noi, 
each containing 6 Views, price 5s. 

Shortly will be published, the first number of Specimens of the English Artists, 
by J. D. Harding. 

Collection of remarkable Buildings of the middle age, in Germany, by Domlnious 
Quuglio, 8 numbers. 

Collection of Original Drawings of living Artists in Cavaria, 5 numbers. 

Views of the best preserved Greek Monuments in Sicily, drawn on Stone, after 
Nature, by F. Gartner, Architect, Munich, 3 numbers. 

Rudiments of Drawing the Human Figure in 6 numbers, price Is, each. 

An In ni am an ashore, drawn on Stone, by S. Prout, price Ss. 

A View of Leeds, fcom a Drawing by J. M. W. Turner. R. A, price 8s. 

A View of Wallow Crag. Cumberland, by W, Havell. price 6s. 

A View of VVarwick Castle, drawn from Nature, on Stone, by W. Westall 
pride 6s. 

Mr. MACREADY in the character of Henry the 4tb., Drawn by R. Lane, 
from a Picture by John Jackson, R. A. price lOs, 6d. 

A Portrait of Rossini, price 2s. 6d. 

A Maniac, by W. Grattan, price 5s. coloured, or 29. 6d, plain. 

The Corsair by W. Grattan, price 5s. coloured, or 28. 6d. plain. 

Working the Jessamine, by W, Grattan, price 6s. 

Hebe, by W. Grattan, price Ts. 6d. coloured. 

Nov. 1 to 3 Portraits of the Passions, by W. Grattan, 4s. To be comepriied inl2 Nos^ 

Advanced Lessons, comprising 6 plates of Rustic Figures, by W. Grattan, 
price 10s. (id. 

LITHOGRAPHY— a complete History and practical Course of, from its Origin 
down to the present Time. Illustrated with plates, by Senefelder, the Inventor of 
of the Art. Demy 4to. Price jPl. 6s. 

A great variety of English and Foreign Lithographic Prints constantly on sale. 

iV. B, B, AcKERMJNtf furniihes PresseSf Stones^ MattriaU^ ^c, for the 

iMhographic Art, 
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BOOKS AND WORKS OF ART. 

SENTIMENTAL TRAVELS in the SOUTH OF FRANCE, illustrated 
with 18 coloured Engravings, Royal 8vo. price 18s. 

HEALTHFUL SPORTS for Young Ladies ; illustrated by Eleven Engravings. 
Translated from the French of Madame St. Sernin ; engraved by J, Agar, and 
interspersed with Original Poetry. lOs. 6d. 

CATHEDRAL OF AM 1EN|^— Three very interesting coloured Prints, in 
Lnitation of the Original Drawings by Mr, C. Wild, of the west front, the 
NAVE and CHOIR of the CATHEDRAL CHURCH of AMIENS .-—being the 
first of a select Series of Twelve Plates illustrative of the most celebrated Examples 
of the Ecclesiastical Architecture of France. Price ^ 2 . I2s, fid. the three; or, se- 
parately, One Guinea each. — Size 15 by II inches, mounted on tinted Boards. 

THREE VIEWS from Mr. Wied — in continuation of «he Scries, viz, — The 
Cathedrals of Bba VAis, Rheims and Chautrv ; price £ 2 . 12s. fid. the Three, or 
separately, One (xuiiiea each, mounted. 

SELECT VIEWS OF LONDON : — 16 coloured plates — with historical and 
descriptive Sketches of some of the most interesting of its public Buildings, im- 
perial octavo. £ 3 . 18s, fid. in boards. 

THE HISTORY and LIFE of JOHNNY QU/E GENUS. The LITTLE 
FOUNDLING: — by the Author of the Three Tours of Dr. Syntax : — coutaiiiiug 
24 coloured Engravings, by Rowlandson, price 21s. in Boards. 

A HISTORY OF MADEIRA, with a Series of 27 coloured ICngravings, il- 
lustrative of the Customs, Manners, and Occiijtalions of its Inhabitantj;. Imperial 
Octavo. Price Two (iuiueas, half-bound. 

ASl^RO-CIIRONOM I'/l'ER, or PLANISPHERE of the most important 
N(»rthern Constellations, by a comparison of which with the Heavens their names 
and situations may be easily learned in a single clear night ; containing directions 
for ascertaining the time by means of them; — Instructions how to determine the 
Points of the Compass by the Polar Star, and an indication of the various useful 
purposes to which the Aslro-Chronoineter, iti conjunciion with a knowledge of the 
principal Stars, may be applied in common Life. Price I Os. fid. 

THE RHINE, an Historical and Characteristic 1i Our of, from Mciitz to 
Coblentz and Cologne : embellished with 24 highly coloured Engravings. Ele- 
phant 4to, Four Guineas in boards. Large paper — Six Guineas. 

THE SEINE, an Historical and Picturesque Tour of, from Paris to the Sea : 
illustrated by 24 highly coloured Engravings, same paper and price as the Rhine. 

CULINARY CHEMISTRY exhibiting the scientific Principles of Cookery ; 
with concise Instructions for the preparing* good and vvholesi>me Pickles, Vincg.ars 
Conserves, Fruit, Jellies, Marmalades, and various other Alimentary Substance, 
employed in Domestic Q^conomy ; with Observations on the Chemical Constitution 
and nutritive Qualities of dilferent Kinds of Food. With Copper Plates. By 
F. Accum. Price 9s. fid. in boards. 

BUENOS AYRES and MONTE VIDEO, Picturesque 111 ustraiioiis of, con- 
sisting of 24 coloured Engravings, accompanied with Descriptions of the Scenery ; 
and of the Costumes, Manners, &c. of the Inhabitants of those Cities and their 
Environs: by E. E. Vidal, Esq. Elephant 4to. Price ^^3. 13s. fid. in Boards. 

Ditto — Atlas 4to. Six Guineas. 

THE ENGLISH LAKES, a Picturesque Tour of, illustrated with 4S coloured 
Views, Drawn by Messrs. Fielding and Walton, during two years’ residence in 
the most romantic parts of Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Lancashire. Demy 4to. 
^3. 1 2s. in boards. Elephant 4to. Six Guineas. 

A Picturesque TOUR from GENEVA to MILAN, by way of the Simplon, 
illustrated with 3fi coloured Views of the most striking Scenes , and of the principal 
Works belonging to the New Road constructed over that Mountaiin Imperial Syo. 
with a Map. Price, half-bound, dC2. Pis. fid. 

SYNTAX, Dr. TOUR OF, in Search of the Picturesque; with 30 coloured 
Engravings, after Rowlandson, (ninth edition) Royal 8vo. in boards 21s. 

SYNTAX, Ur. SECOND TOUR, in Search of Consolation, a Poem, with 
24 coloured Engravings after Rowlandson, (Second Edition). Royal 8vo. bds. 21 b. 

SYNTAX, Dr. THIRD TOUR, in Search of a Wife, with 24 coloured En- 
graving!, price 21s. in Boards — forming a Third and last Volume to complete the 
Tours^f the celebrated Dr, Syntax. V 
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DANCE OF LIFE, by the Aathor of Dr. Syntax, with 26 coloured Platet 
Iloyal dvo. in Boards, 21s. 

ENGLISH DANCE OF DEATH, by the Author of Dr. Syntax, with 74 co- 
loured Eng^ravings, after the Designs of llowlaiidson. Two vols. ro^al octavo in 
boiirds, price Three Guineas. 

ACCUAFs PRACTICAL TREATISE ON GAS-LIGHT. Royal octavo. • 
Fourth Edition, with 7 coloured Engravings. Prire Pis. in boards. 

THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD, with 24 coloured Engravings. Octavo. 21s, 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE, on propelling Vessels by Steam, &c. By 
Buchanan ; with 17 Engravings. Octavo, 20s. in Hoards. 

THE ART OF PAINTING, in Oil Colours; by J. (^awse. With Plates, 
explanatory of the ditferent Pallets used in the Progress of Portrait or Landscape 
Painting. Price 5s. 

NEW SOUTH WALES, an Historical Account of the Colony of, and its De- 
pendent Settlements, in illustration of Twelve Views, engraved by W. Preston, 
from Drawings taken on the Spot, by Captain Wallis : to which is subjoined, an 
accurate Map of Port Mac Qiiarie. Super-royal folio. Price Two Guineas in 
Boards. 

ACKKRMANN’s MICROCOSM OF LONDON, 3 vols. Elephant 4to. in 
Boards, with 101 coloured Plates, Price Thirteen Guineas. 

HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES OF THE ABBEY CHURCH OF St. 
PETER’S Westminster. Two vols. Elephant Quarto in Boards, with 84 coloured 
Plates. Price £\5. 

HISTORY OF THE UNIVESITY ANT) CITY OF OXFORD. Two vols. 
Elephant Quarto in hoards, with 84 coloured Plates. Price cC16. 

Ditto, Atlas Quarto. Price dC27. 

Portraits of Founders of Colleges at Oxford, a Series containing 32 col. 
engravings, elephant 4to. £3. 13s. 6d. Ditto Atlas Quarto, ir4, I4s. (Id, 

HISTORY OF THE UNIVERSITY AND CITY OF CAMBRIlXiE. 
Two vols. Elephant Quarto in Boards, with 81 coloured Engravings. Price jPlG. 

Ditto, Allas Quarto. Price i?27. 

PoRTu A ITS of Founders of Colleger at Cambridge, a Series containing 
16 coloured engravings, Elephant quarto, £2, - Ditto Atlas 4to. ^3. 

HISTORY OF THE COLLEGES OF WINCHESTER, ETON, AM) 
W J'iSTMINSTT Jl ; with the Chai ter-Uous% ; the FVee School of Saint Paul’s, 
Merchant Tailors’, Harrow, and Rugby ; and the School of Christ’s Hospital. 
Forty-eight Plates, in Elephant Quarto. Boards, Price Seven Guineas. 

Ditto, Atlas Quarto ditto. Twelve Guineas. 

N. B, jiny of those Schools may be had separately* 

Characteristic Portr?iits of the various Tribes of Cossacks, taken from Life, at 
Paris, and accompanied by historical particulars and authentic descriptions of 
their Manners, Costumes, &c. Twenty-four Portraits, super-royal 4to. 25s. 

Analytical Essay, or Grammar, on the Construction of Machines, with 13 Litho- 
graphic Plates. Demy 4to. Price 18s. 

BLAlR’s GRAVE; — illustrated with engravings, by I. Schiavonetti, from 
Drawings by W. Blake. Elephant quarto, in boards £2* 12s. 6d. 

CAVE’S ANTIQUITIES OF YORK, containing 40 etchings, with descriptive 
letter-press, elephant 4to. boards. £2» 128. 6d. 

CHELTENHAM, (six coloured Views in,) from Drawings, by T. Hulley, 
Quarto, sewed, 21s. 

BLSAM’s TREATISE ON RURAL ARCHITECTURE, including Hintg on 
the general improvement of the condition of the Peasantry of England, with 11 col. 
engravings. Super-royal quarto, 21$. 

A SELECTION OF CLASSICAL ORNAMENTS, in 40 pages each, for the 
use of Sculptors, Painters, Carvers, Modellers, Chasers, Embossers, &c. — con- 
taining several hundred chaste and beautiful designs of figures aud ornaments. — 
Parts If 2. & 3. £\* 11s. 6d. each Part, in Boards. 

ROHrEIJTSON ORNAMENTAL GARDENING; with 24 coloured engw- 
wgs, imperial* quarto. Half-bound, Two Gumeai. 
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ROBERTSON, ON HOT HOUSE AND USEFUL GARDENING!; with 
S4 coloured engravings. Imperial quarto, half^bound. Two Guineas. 

ROWLANDSON’S ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE MISERIES OF HUMAN 
LIFE, in 50 coloured Plates. Royal quarto. Half-bound, One Guinea-and-half. 

THE UPHOLSTERER’S AND CABINET MAKER’S REPOSITORY;— 
consisting of 76 Designs of curtains, draperies, beds, chairs, sofas, seats, ottomans, 
sideboards, book-cases, screens, work-tables, &c. : coloured from Drawings by 
various Artists. Quarto, half-bound, jl’2. 19s. 6d. 

COSTUME OF THE NETHERLANDS, displayed in 30 coloured engravings, 
after Drawings by Miss Semple, with descriptions in English and French. Imperial 
quarto in boards, £2, 8s. 

VIEWS OF COTTAGES AND FARM HOUSES; being a scries of 
52 Etchings, by Francis Stevens ; comprising a View of every County in England 
and Wales — accompanied with a description of the Places they represent- Ele- 
phant quarto, in Boards, £2. 12s. 6d. 

LETTERS FROM BUENOS AYRES AND CHILI ;~with an Original 
History of the latter Country. Illustrated with Engravings, by the Author of 
Letters from Paraguay. Demy octavo, 128. ^ 

BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER, with 13 Illustrations, engraved by Scott, 
after the Designs of Thurston and Burney. Royal 8vo. in Boards. 21s. 

DITTO, Imperial 8vo. Boards, IGs. 

LONDON FEMALE FASHIONS, from the Repository of Arts: containing 
upwards of 170 coloured engravings. Royal 8vo. half-bound Russia, ^4. 4s. 

LONDON FEMALE FASHIONS, 2nd Series, 16 plates, je4. 4s. half-bound, 
Russia. 

NAPLES AND THE CAMPAGNA FELICE, in a series of Letters; with 
17 coloured engravings. Royal 8vo. boards, 21s. 

POETICAL SKETCHES OF SCARBOROUGH; illustrated by 21 coloured 
engravings. Royal octavo, in boards, 21s. 

POETICAL MAGAZINE — complete in 4 vols, 8vo. containing 52 coloured 
engravings, price in boards or numbers. £2. 16s. — Bound £S. 12k. 

ELEGANT AND ENTERTAINING GAMES. 

The Road to Ruin, an entertaining Game for a round Table ; price 8s, 6d, 

Endless Metamorphoses, 7s. 6d. 

Geometrical and Architectural Recreations, aflbrding amusing Introduction to 
the Rudiments of Plane (icometry, and Architectural Drawing; price 8s. 6d. 

Changeable Ladies and Gentlemen ; 7s, 6d. each Box. 

Fables in Action. 6s. — The Mill. 2s. 6d. — The Grimacer, or Transformation of 
Faces. 7s, 6d. — The Toilet. 4s. 6d. — A variety of Rollers, from 5s, to 21s. — Bar- 
rel Puzzle. 12s. — Pictorial Cards. 12s. — Chinese Puzzles, in a Series of 36 elegant 
Figures, combining Amusement with Instruction. Three Numbers and Box, 9s. 

LIST OF NEW DRAWING-BOOKS. 

CABINET OF ARTS — being a new and universal brawing-Book ; forming a 
complete system of Drawing and Painting in all its branches, illustrated with up- 
wards of ISO coloured and plain engravings, elucidating the principles of Etching, 
Engraving, Perspective, Projecting, Surveying, and the Lithographic Art ; Two 
volumes in Quarto, price j^’5. boards. 

STUDIES OF THE HUMAN FIGURE, In a series of examples, after Benja- 
min West, Esq. Historical Painter to the King, President of the Royal Academy, &c. 
engraved by Scriven, price 21s, 

SELECT GROUPS, in five plates, from the grand picture of Christ rejected. 
By West, price 21s, 

Six Large Heads, from the same picture, 24s. 

THE SEASONS ; being a collection of 24 plates, of the most beautiful flowers 
that blossom in the four seasons of the year, with a complete Treatise on the Art of 
Drawing Flowers, by Henderson, 2s. in boards. 

A NEW DRAWING BOOK of Rustic Figures, in imitati^^p of chalk by W. H. 
Pyne. Medium 4to. complete ip six niimberK. 6s, each. ^ • 



ACKEIIMANN** LIST OF WORKS. 

A NEW DRAWING BOOK consisting of small Groups of Rustic Figures, each 
number containing five plates, by W, H. Pyne, complete in 12 numbers, royal 8vo. 
!^. 6d. each. 

RUDIMENTS OF LANDSCAPE DRAWING; consisting of a series of pro- 
gressive Studies in imitation of Chalk, Indian Ink, and Colours, with instructive 
letter-press, by S. Prout. The whole comprised in 12 numbers, 6s. each. 

ANEW DRAWING BOOK, particularly adapted for the use of miniature 
painters, by Harding, containing 46 antique and modern heads, 7s. 6d. 

THE CHARACTERS OF TREES, by Marlin; 7 plates folio, stitched 12s. 

A NEW DRAWING BOOK, in the manner of Chalk, by Prout, containing 12 
plates — Views in the West of England, 12s. 

DITTO by ditto, in the North of England ; Atlas 4to. price ISs. , 

PROUT’s NEW DRAWING BOOKof Picturesque Objects for young Students* 
drawn on stone, 6s. 

A SERIES OF EASY LESSONS IN LANDSCAPE DRAWING, containing 
40 plates, from the first principles in the Chalk manner, to the finished Landscape, 
by Prout, in colours, ^1. I Is. 6d. half-bound. 

MISCELLANEOUS PiUNTS. 

Jane Shore doing penance through the streets of London, 19J inches by 2Sj, by 
Singleton, R. A. coloured, ^2. 2s. 

The Two Princes conducted to the Tower by the Duke of Gloncester, by Singleton, 
same size and price. 

Views of British Steam Vessels under way, by Dodd, 14 inches by 21 , col. 16s. 6d. 

Floating Chapel same size and price. 

Swiss Costumes, in miniature, 15 beautiful Engravings after Lory, complete, ^2.5s. 

A scries of Engravings, in 7 plates, illustrative of the Lord’s Prayer, 10s, 6d. 

Attack of Mamelukes — Retreat of Mamelukes — Charge of Mamelukes — Halt of 
Mamelukes, 23 inches by 16, finely coloured, 15s. each — All four after Vernet. 

A Stage Coach,' Lithography, coloured, 19 J in. by 13, Price 7s. 6d. after Vernet. 

The Market Girl, by R. Westall, 20 inches, by 15, price 1.5i. plain — Col. .31s. 6d. 

Mrs. Duff, after Cosway. I4J inches by llj, plain 10s, 6d. coloured 21s. 

Lady Heathcoate, same size and price. 

Rubens — Catherine his first, Helena his second Wife, & Albert his Son, four elegant 
prints engraved in mezzotinto, after Rubens, 16 inches by 12, coloured 21s. each. 

Mademoiselle Vanmaelder, after Vandyke, 22J inches by 16, £l, 11s. 6d. 

Adele la Venitienne, after Tintoretto, ditto. 

Mademoiselle Lundens, after Rubens, ditto. 

La Belle Franscatone, after Raphael, ditto. 

A correct likeness of his Majesty King George III., by Count Munster; price 
7s. 6d, — Proofs on India paper 158. 

Six Views of Paris, 19^ inches by 14, coloured, 15s, each. 

Four Views of Windsor, Richmond, and Kew, I Os. 6d. each. 

A View of Bishop's College near Calcutta, price 7s. 6d, coloured. 

Six Swiss Farm-houses, 11 inches by 8, coloured, £2. 2s. in a portfolio, mounted. 

The same in sheets, ^I. 10s. 

Twelve Costumes of Switzerland, highly finished in colours, mounted as Draw - 
ings, price, £2. 12s. 6d. 

Six Views of the Town of Hastings, coloured; price 21s. or mounted in imitation 
of Drawings in a Port-folio — £1, Ms. 6d. 

A Sett of FOX HUNTING, in 4 Plates, by D. Wolstisn holme, size 13 
inches by 10, price -£*1. 4s, coloured. 

A Sett of COURSING, 4 Plates, by Ditto, same size ^and price. 

A Sett of SHOOTING, 4 Plates, by Ditto, same size and price. 
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PREPAKED GENUINE 

CVMBERIiAND BZiAC^^Ii&AD^^SNCIES,. 

Of diff erent degrees of Hardness an^ depth of Shade', 

H A Degree harder than genuine Cumberland Lead, and used generally 
\ for Outlines. ^ ^ ' 

HH Two Degrees harder, and used by Arc/nWr^.. 

H H H Three Degrees harder & used by Architects^ Engineers Sui'veyors, &c. 

F Fine Pencils for Drawing, used by Artists, Drawing- Masters, & Pupils. 

B Black for Shading, and used by tfflwie. 

BB A Deeper BlacR for Slmding thRh B. 

H B Hard and Black for Shading. ' 

Ackebmann^s ./iwegenwine Cumberland 'Black-Lead Pencils, not prepared, 
have been known for many years as the best Pencils for Sketching and general 
use. They are particularly adapted for young Students to copy from Litho* 
graphic Studies. 

The prepared Pencils F, B, 8c B B, serve for the deep Shades 8c finishing Touches. 

R. Ackermann, Colour Manufacturer to His Majesty, begs leave to recommend 
to the Nobility, Gentry, and the Public in general, his Superfine WA'J’ER CO- 
liOURS, approved, patronized, and recommended by the first artists in the 
United Kingdom. 

They are sold in boxes of various sizes, or in single cakes, small and large; at the 
undet-mentioned prices. 

^ ' Akermanns Superfine Water Colours 

j at per Cake, ^c. 

Ultramarine 10s. fid. and . . 21s. 

In Saucers 5s. and ... 2s. fid. 
Imperial I’crmanent Blue, per Cake Bs. 


In Boxes of Yew 'J’ree,'\ £. s. 

Satin Wood, &c. or- f from 2 2 
namented with Medal- 4 to 10 10 
lions,highlyvarnished. J 
In Mahogany Poxes, 35 Cakes 
Colour Palette, Marble Slab, 

Pencils, 8cc 

Ditto, ditto 28 Cakes, ditto. . 

Ditto, ditto24 ditto ditto. . 

Ditto, ditto 18 ditto ditto. 

Ditto, ditto 12 ditto ditto. . 

Ditto, 12 Cakes, Lock & Drawer 0 15 
Neat Mahogany Boxes, with slid- 


12 

2 

ifi 

il 
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ing I’op 40 ( akes. 
Ditto, ditto 32 ditto. 

Ditto, ditto 24 ditto. 

Ditto, ditto 18 ditto. 

Ditto, ditto 12 ditto. 

Ditto, ditto 6 ditto. 


(; Best Carmine, per Cake 
Q Finet'hinesc Gold in Saucers 2s, 

0 Ditto in Shells 

'j Ditto for P>ronzing .... 
qIG allstone, per Cake .... 

(;' Royal Smalt 

Burnt Carmine 

ufo Small Yellow 

8 0 .llfl” 


(h1. 


I 

1 I 0—14 
0 15 0-10 
0 10 6— 7 
0 6 0—4 


High-finished Mahognany, 
Brass-capped, &c. &c. 
from 52s. fid. to . .7 7 0 
Mahogany Boxes, fitted up 
with ('balk . . . 0 12 0 


Highly finished Mahoganv Boxes, Brass 
rapped and cornered, fitteii on the Prin- 
ciple of the Tunbridge, from £3, 13s. fid. 
to £15. I5s. 


Fine Lake 

Carmined Lake 

Purple Lake 

Fine Chinese Bronze — Shells 
Madder, Pcrinanent Brown . 

— Dark Brown 

Purple 
Red . 

Brilliant Verdigrisc, Cakes 
Intense Blue 


.5s. 
&2s. 
Is. 

1 B. 

5s. 
5s. 
5s. 
28 . 
28 . 
Is. fid. 
Is. fid- 
2s. fid. 
. Is. 
. 2s. 

. 2s. 
. 2s. 

. 28 . 

. 2s. 

5s. 


All these ('olours may he had in half 
Ciikes, at half Prices. 

All other Colours at Is. per Cake. 


ACKERMANN’S CIRCULATING PORT-FOLIOS, 

Consisting of the choicest Drawings and Prints, on tlie following Terms: — 
Yearly Subscription 4 Guineas— Half-yearly ditto 2 Guineas-^Quarterly ditto 
One Guinea. The Money to he paid at the time of Subscribing. 

Subscribers are to take, at one lime, Drawings or Prints to the amount of 
their Subscriptions, and they may exchange them as often as agreeable, It 
will be needless to recommend Care of the Drawings and Prints in Iheir possession 
as they can only be received back again in a reasonably good state. 

• ....I-. - — 

Printe<l by J. Diggens, St. Ann’s Lane, l.ondiin. 
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its fanciful walls, its Wedgwood ware, 
and shells. Its situation is truly ro- 
mantic, surrounded with rich over-, 
hanging woods, through which the 
walk continues to a fine terrace on 
the brow of the hill/ 

In the centre of tlihi terrace is ah |[ 
octagonal building, partly surrounded 
by wood, ornamental seats, and ivy : 
it forms a tower of two stories, with 
out^buildings, consisting bf a grotto, |j 


Safe from the dancing 8unbeam^<8 ini(]*day 
heat, . <>■• .. 

ticre liairy inndern hetmlt fix bii feat ; 

though no busy carei his mind iiipoy, 
]Q[ury one generous wish, one acltvell^^^ 
Still let himhe bffoeia! thbughts'profiiAl^ 
npt not recluse. 

If his rapt heaxi would range religioD’e 
scope, 

The power that guides his eye will raise his 
hope; " 

While all around conspires to raise his love. 
The world about hiiin, and the heaven abovu. 


tea-room, and billiard-room. The 
base of the tower is the grotto, cu- 
riously ornamented with shell-work. 
The entrance is an iron gate of fan- 
ciful open-work. The tea-room com- 
mands some superb views, embracing 
the fine old castle of Windsor, the 
Thames, and all its charms of woods, 
elegant villas, and villages. 

In crossing the grounds a descent ,, 
leads through a fine line of firs to f 
the Hermitage, a building so natu- 
ral and so apposite, that the spec- 
tator fancies the hermit will actually 
make bis appearance. It is situated 
in a cell at the verge of the ground, 
and is formed of roots and moss. Th^ 
little garden, book and bell, rosary, 
cross, and sun-dial, all seem to confirm 
the idea that this retreat is actually n 
inhabited ; an oratory is attached ; the 
whole being in , a rude Gothic form, 
well according with its sequestered 
situation. The entrance to his cell 
is through a pretty porch: the cell 
itself contains a globe, hour-glass, 
kmp, and books, with a mug, trench- 
and fruits. Connected with this 
by a door made of moss is, an inner 
cell, mat^d: here iq , a rbstic seat 
appears life sage, a yOnOitable per- 
sonification of some of our finest de- 
senptions of the hermits of old. He 


These lines meet the eye above 
the enti^ance of the cell. Over tfae 
oratory are the following : 

Come, gentle wanderer, sit and rest, 

No more the winding maze pursue^ 

And those of soKtude in quest. 

Pause here and take the solemn view. 

The mossy couch, the Gothic gate, 

The hermit’s sad and silent cell, 

Warn thee of thy approaching fate— 

Oh ! fear to die, not living well! 

On a tablet surmounted with a 
cross, in the depths of the cell, lighted 
dimly through a small portion of 
stained glass, are the following lines : 

The evening sun was burning rtfl. 

The twilight veil spread slowly, . 

While the hermit near the wood. 

Where long a little cross had stooif. 

Was singing vespers holy. 

Then slowly he turned his head. 

And watch’d the narrow wicket, 

And shudder’d while the wintry blast. 

In shrilly cadence, swiftly past 
Along the neighbouring thicket. 

From the Hermitage, the walks 
extend to thte flower-garden, aviaries, 
and fish-pond, to the Front of the. 
House, shewn in our Second View 
of this interesting place. There is a 
pleasing novelty and siiugn^ss about 
this front. The garden and lawp, with 
their flowers and stately flH, form 
almost a part of the dwellltig; sb in* 


is seemingly poring over his book timately are they connected by the 
and crucifix, surrounded by a lamp, verandahs and arched treillage, which 
scull, beads, stafi^ a rude inkstand, extend to the principal enti’ance, 
foKo, and a glass of rosemary water. 








TIXE BAMOtEK. 


' ' No, 

Brhold me M Ik wdif, laWt* 
ed in Baltimore, ani^ inmate of an 
American hotel. Itms on 06tii 
of August that ITjb itriVe^ thm fin* 
on our dej^tinadon, and WfrS* 
herbert liaving dispatched tettdHi id 
Mr. Morthne^ whordsidod at Alex^^^ 
luidria, I agreed tp ren^p with her 
till he arrived. This, in faej^ was 
settled before we landed| for five 
weeks’ sojourning together within 
the “ cribb’d confirie'Vof a ships Ca- 
bin had made us better friends, than 
perhaps five years* intercourse w'ould 
have done on. shore. The remainder 
of our compaiiion:^ were scattered 
about in different directions. The 
Scotchman “ could na think of being 
at an hotel wlien his mother’s third 
cousin} Johnny McAlister, honest 
mon, would be right glad to see him 
so oft’ posted Randall McPherson to 
Ills cousin’s, to see w hether the thrifty 
Scot would “ gie him Iiouseroom for 
a day or hva, till he had finished the 
business he was anent.” What be- 
came of our two politicians I never 
learned ; I left them on the quarter- 
deck^ as I handed the ladies into the 
boat which took ua ashore, disputing 
most vehemently on some political 
question, which they had mooted at 
least one hundred and fifty times be- 
fore, The lover w as on the wing for 
New*York; tlie Cockney went to his 
fiither’s agent; and Ilangr Bertram 
was the only one who remained with 
U8* We our abode at 

Smith’s Hotd,” ^^i^jiich we were 
recommended by and 

highly i^joiced werji 
being once more on i^afirtna^ tlie 
dangers ofithe sea got over, and the . 
prospect of a hny>p3«^meeting before j 


V. 

^For me, I had, po ^tbt of 
finding plenty of, subject^ to4hlwest 
and attfpet, and so indeed itp]K>ved^ 
We iir^e now to ^ee tlie firi>t spe- 
cup0n of 4tn<?rica» sociejty, A.,B|ack 
porfcr tpjpk spnije of our light 1%- 
pge; us to 

which 8tdo||irii onc^^of tlie principal 
streets of flic tow n. , Aa we paced 
along we could have mmost thopglit 
ourselves in England, if it had 
been for the number of Blacks whom 
we saw driving about in all direc- 
tions; and for a certain air of sloven- 
liness in the people, who were evi- 
dently of rather a superior order, 
which you never see about persons 
of that class in England. 

Arrived at the hotel, w^e were 
shew n into a room, in which a mun- 
ber of persons of both sexes were at 
dinner; the landlord sat at the top 
of his table, and took not the slight- 
est notice whatever of the new-com- 
ers; his Black servants placed chairs 
for us, and w hen I inquired if wc 
could not have a private room, and 
said the ladies were just landed, and 
too fatigued to sit down to a jiublic 
Uible, one of them, grinning at us, 
said, Ees, ecs, massa, we sIkjw you 
to room by and by;” and oft’ lie 
went to attend ;to some one at the 
table, who w'as calling for a glass of 
apple toddyr* 1 replied, if wc 
could nqt be aftended to, we must go 
somewhere else. This thi^t oppa- 
^ntly aianned Mr. iSmith,” for he 
ediied toone of the females, Bess, 
she#lhe ladies to tlie room up stairs;” 
and a young girl rose frorp table, and 
immediately conducted us to a tole- 
rably neat ajiartment, and saying she 
would send a woman to ns directly, 
Iv 
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THK CONFESSIONS OF A nAMHI.E'll' 


left US to ourselves. Wewere rncrt 
much impressed with American po- 
liteness, but, as we knew it would 
not be for long, and expected the 
captain soon to join us, we resolved 
to be content. 

Here wc remained nearly a week, 
and before we dej>artcd, we became 
better reconciled to American man- 
ners. We found our host a talka- 
tive, good-humoured man in the main, 
but with a sufficient sense of self-im- 
portance, which all Americans have. 
His wife w’as an Knglisliwoman, and 
she had given lier daughters (they 
had three and one son) as much of an 
English education as she could. They 
were agreeable girls, and by the ju- 
dicious application of a little flattery, 
and the gift of a few London trinkets, 
I induced them to be more attentive 
to Mrs. Fitzlierbcrt and her tlaugli- 
ters than I found tliey were wont to 
be; for they thoiiglitit a degradation 
to assist in the business of the house, 
leaving f/ial to be attended to by the 
male and female slaves, of whom 
their father hud several, soon 

found there -was no liaving things 
comfortable in our own room, as we 
should have had in England; we 
therefore made a iiuu it of necessity, 
and thinking it best ** when at Rome 
to do as the people of Rome do,*’ wc 
conformed ourselves to their man- 
ners as much as we could. In the 
morning we breakfasted with the fa- 
mily,” which consisted of our host, 
his wife and daughters, and several 
gentlemen, who were boarding in die 
house. One of the best thmgs con- 
nected with America is the break- 
fasts. They are luxurious, yet sub- 
stantial ; the city and the re- 
fined petit-maitre might enjoy tliem. 
Only imagine a table covered witli 
fine buck-wdioat cakes, Joluiny cakes, 


wheaten bread, fowls, ham, tgge# 
often fruits, and eveiy thing in pro- 
fusion, whilst the fragrant coffee or 
the foaming chocolate smokes upon 
the board . N o wonder that, after be^- 
ingkepton “ ship’s allowance” for 
five or six weeks, we duly appreci- 
ated all tlie agrtniens of these social 
and excellent meals. Neither was 
the feast altogether corporeal ; tliere 
were several men of rather superior 
abilities at tliat time inmates of 
“ Smith’s,” and the conversation was 
always agreeable, frequently animat- 
ed, and sometimes learned. I frank- 
ly confess, that before w^e left, much 
of my prejudices against the Ame- 
ricans \^'ere worn off; but then we 
liacl liappily fallen in with some of 
the most liberal-minded amongst 
them, who could allow that there 
were countries (icjual, if not superior, 
to theii’ own, and who did not feel 
that wonted enmity to England which, 
at that period, too many of the Ame- 
ricans not only entertained them- 
selves, but endeavoured to enforce 
u])on the young and ductile minds 
of infancy. A most pernicious prac- 
tice: man is at all times too prone 
to imbibe the baser and more igno- 
ble feelings, witliout having them in- 
fused with his mother’s milk, aiul af- 
terwards fed and nourished by the 
force of prejudice and animosity, so 
as to “ grow with his growth, and 
strengthen with his strength.” 

Before I dismiss the subject of our 
|| associates, I. must relate an incident 
l! connected with one of them, which 
! 1 witnessed the second day of our 
sojourn. He was a Quaker ; a taH, 
muscular, powerful man, but Uessed 
with great placidity of temper and 
the most thorough good- buiiiour« 
!A man with whom he had had 
I some mercantile transactions, and who 
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feboui^tjie had been banHy dealt ' 
wxtb by our Quaker (and that he had 
not, I cannot take upon to 

^btermine, for the Americans think 
it no ain to cheat in tiie way of bu- 
aifiess)^ annoyed him a great deal, j 
applying to him many opprobrious j 
epitliets. As he was a small insigni- j 
ficant figure when compared with I 
the Quaker, and evidently no match | 
for him in jioint of prowess, I con- ! 
eluded, what indec^d was the fact, 
that he relied upon the known for- j 
bearance of tlie I^Viends generally, | 
and also ujion the peculiar good-hu- j 
mour and urbanity of Friend Simons i 
in particular. The latter made many j 
amusing repartees to the invectives of j 
his irascible opponent, whilst he do- [ 
fended himself from tlie charge of 
having imposed upon liiin ; and the 
dialogue, harsh and angry and vita- j 
perative on the one side, and witty, 
good-humourcci, and iilayful on the 
other, had lasted perlia])sfor tlie best i 
part of an hour, when the (Quaker ! 
at Icngtli lost his patience, though he | 
kept his teni)K‘r. Provoked at some- ’ 
thing peculiarly irritating, wliich the : 
other had uttered in the most taunt- i 
ing manner, he got up, and approai Ji- | 
ing the fellow, who evidently liegan | 
to quake for f( ar, he said, ‘‘ I will I 
not strike thet?, hut T will hold thee I 
very uncomfortably.’* He took tlie I 
poor little man by his neckerchief, | 
and lifting him upright against the ! 
wall, he did in truth hold him so un- j 
€^mfortably, that the tears gushed I 
from his eyes, and his face began to i 
turn completely black. There were | 
several gentlemen in the room, who | 
lauded heartily at the ludicrous fi- I 
gure which the angry merchant cut: ; 
in £ict, the whole %vas done with such ■ 
apparent good-humour, that at first 
I jcHiied in the lau^b myself. How- i 


ever, I soon began to' ffear the joke 
would go too far, and as no one of- 
fered to interfere, I went up, and re- 
I quested the Quaker to release his 
i victim. Ife complied; and the lat- 
! ter, as soon as he recovered his breath, 

! hurried out of the room, execrating 
■ Friend Simons, and vowing that he 
, would never trust himself within the 
I reach of his iron grasp again. 

! But to return to our mode of 
j spending the day. After breakfast 
I we usually walked out, and one ol* 
j other of the Miss Smiths honoured 
' us with her company. 1 soon found 
I this was done as much for the sake 
I of Harry ‘Bertram’s society as from 
j a sense of politeness or attention to 
I the strangers, lor he had actually in- 
sjiired two of thes(' lasses with ixpen-^ 
chant for his person, which was the 
source of mucli ill-blood and jealousy 
b(^twoeri them. Harry too was not 
slow in discovering the impression he 
had made, and as 1 had debn’inined 
to accept Mrs. Fitzherbert’s invita- 
tion to spend some time with the fo- 
mily at Alexandria, lu? resolved to 
1 l(jave us, and i^roceed to New- York, 

I which was his destination. He ac- 
; cordingly departed the fourth day 
I after our arrival. It was several years 
before w(; met again, and then unchT 
very diftbrent circumstances ; but I 
must not anticipate. 

In these walks we had plenty of 
food for observation, and we were 
upon the whole a good deal pleased 
with Baltimore, which is a fine cheer- 
fiil-looking town, built on an emi- 
nence, u])oa which it rises in the 
I fonn of a crescent in front of a no- 
I ble and rapid river, the I^atuxent, 
that forms a safe and spacious har- 
bour below the town. This was filled 
with ships of all nations, though 
chiefly English ; and the bustle upen 
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the piers and in the streets reminded j 
118 of one of our second-rate sea- | 
ports in England. The puldic l)uild- 
ings struck us as mean, being all of | 
brick ; but generally the liouses are j 
gootl and cominodioiis, and tlie ford- • 
ememhle was certainly rather j)leas- j 
ing tlian otherwise. Wc had little j 
intercourse with the inhabitants, but j 
those with wlioni w^e associated were j 
calcu]at(*d to ins})ire us with rather jj 
favourable sentiments ; and we were 
not annoyed with any of that trou- 
blesome inquisitiveness which we had 
bi‘en led to a{)prehend, and which 
we experienced subsequently in otiier 
j)laces. 

Walking till w'e were tired, w'c 
theji returned to dine, which meal 
was in general taken about three 
o'clock. Our dinners wctc as plen- 
tiful as our breaklUsts ; there w as no 
niggardliness displayed in the provi- 
sion made for the guests, and iliese 
meals were equally cheerful and 
agreeable. In the afternoon the la- 
dies usually retired, and took some 
repose; the geiitleuien amused them- 
selves with playing fives, billiards, 
&c.; and at sL\ another social meal 


'! assembled us for the last time during 
I the day around the festive board. 
The evening was spent amongst 
the gentlemen too frequently in gam- 
ing; with our party walking or mu- 
sic generally occupied us till the 
hour of retirement, when we sought 
our pillows, and though terribly an- 
j noyed with some very disagreeable 
insects, we still contrived to sleep to- 
lerably comfortably till tlic hour of 
breakfast next moniiiig. 

This was the routine of each day 
during the time we remained at 
“ Smith’s*/’ w'e frequently s<iw our 
w'ortliy caj)tain, wdu) enlivened us 
with his constitutional good-humour 
whenever he appeared. On the fifth 
day Mr. Mortimer arrived, and the 
meeting was one of tliat description 
which can better be imagined than 
described. He immediately removed 
us to the bouse of a friend, and as 
onr residence there gave me an op- 
portunity of seeing something of the 
domestic circle of tlie Americans, I 
shall reserve what I have to say on 
tliat subject for another Number. 

I A RaiMullu. 


EXriXMTS AT SAVENDIIOOG. 

(Coiicludfd from p. 3A. ) 

l^ARLV next morning the surgeon ii a few* hooks. A Common Praycr- 
canu? to see Sir. Rutledge, along w ith Book with gold clasps attracted the 
Captain Maynard of the E, I, C. ser- notice of Captain Maynard : he ex- 
vice. Captain Maynard liad been on ainined it. His ow n initials and those 
giuird the preceding day at a remote of his sister were engraven on the 
stiitioii, and noAV hastened to congra- clasps, and on opening the book, he 
tulatc Mr. Rutledge on his jiromo- saw,inhis ow nhand-WTiting, ‘'Apart- 
tion. He w as aslee]i, in constnpience ing token of affection from Pinli[) C, 
of passing a restless night; and Mrs. | Maynard to his dear sister, Sophia 
Rutledge, seateel lieside him on alow Maynai’d.” Extremely agitated, he 
camp-stool, had slumbered w itli her sat dow n on a bench, and made a sign 
head on the edge of his mattress, to the doctor that he would wjsttherq^ 
Op a small table close beside her lay The doctor left him. Captain May- 
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nnrcl tore a slip of paper from a let- 
ter lie Ifatl in liis pocket, ami wrote, 

If Mrs, llutletlgc was Sophia May- j 
nard, daughter to the once aflhient j 
Benjamin Maymird of London, she | 
will acknowledge a fondly attaclied 
brother in Philip Charles Maynard, 

captain in the regiment native 

infantry.” 

What language could ex])ress the ■ 
joyful feelings with which Mrs. Hut- 
ledge ran over th.e eontents of this j 
note! Slie gradually imparted to her j 
husband this new’ l)lt\s£ing from the | 
liaiid of Divine Pi*(o Idcau'e, and w ith | 
a trembling hand, begged to see Inn* 1 
beloved brother. He came instantly, I 
and the lirother and sister were ! 
clasped in embraces mute but de- 
lightful recognition ^ till Captain May- | 
nard, recollecting the third liarty in j 
their happiness, took llutkxlge by ;| 
the hand, assuring liim he w as (>v(*r- 
joyed and proud to call him brother, 
liiitledge w'anrily returned the ex- , 
pressions of kindness ; and Mrs. Hut- ; 
ledge said, My d< ar, dear brother, ; 
though yoiir generous delicjicy for- i 
bears to inquire, 1 am all impatient to ' 
explain liow' you set* thus reduettd 
your sister, ami ihe son of our fa- 
ther's partner in Imsiness, tlie k'gli- 
boriiaml accomplished Mr. Frederick 
Hutledge. An* you at leisLire to 
hear our story C I 

Yes, my dear Sophia, and no- | 
thing can he so interesting to me as ; 
your concerns; fully conviiic(*d, from i 
all I hoard of you and Mr. Hutledge 
before 1 knew our affinity, that no i 
misconduct on your part has occa- | 
sioned the circumstances to which i 
you allude. I beg you w ill proceed : 
in your narrative.” ' 

‘‘ Even in this heiglit of felicity, it 
is grievous that I cannot do justice i 
to my hifiiband and myself w’ithout \ 


()Q 

Iilaming our unhappy father. Ilis 
, irregularities were little know n to 
you, and perhaps he kept you at 
! school, ev(*n during llie vacations, to 
prevent opportunity for observing his 
errors. Our excellent mother ac- 
(piiies(!cd in this separation, though 
she doted on her endearing Philip 
Charles; hut she heliev(*d it safest 
to exf'inpPyou from pernicious exam- 
]de in the habits of a parent, and you 
left us almost a stranger to our do- 
mestic circle : how'evc'r, you must re- 
member Mr. Frederick Rutledge, 
our best, I may even say our only 
friend. 

iMy father W'as of luimhle pa- 
rentag(.‘ in tlie north of Jhiglaml. The 
kimliu'ss of a genthmian in the neigh- 
bourhood afforded him education, 
and procured liim respectable cm- 
)>l()vment in a mercantile house, where 
his good conduct and abilities recom- 
mended him to advancement. He 
, was highly estcenual, w’hen Mr. Ilut- 
k'dge, son to a nolileman of Meck- 
lenburg, came to England with tlui 
wreck of his hereditary fortune. The 
estates were ravaged and the ])ea- 
santry carried away by Fre(l(*rick of 
J^russia; ami my father being acci- 
I (hmtally inti’oduced to Mr. Hutledge, 

; had tlie inclination and the ])ow’cr of 
■ h(.‘fn{*uding him. Mr. Hutlcalge had 
money, my father had exj)eri(*nce in 
; liusiness, and tliey entcnal upon a 
I mercantile concern, Mr. HutlcMlge 
j w'as engaged to a lady of his ow n 
! country ; my father had h(^en for 
some time attached to an Irish lady, 
and as soon as the jirosperity of their 
speculations enabled them to fulfil 
their engagements, both the young 
men wxTe married. 

“ My dear mother gave me these 
])articulars in her last lingering ill- 
ness, and said, that for several years 
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die was truly ble« t ill a husband, Mr, f/ ance necessary, and with liis dtfec« 
and Mrs, liutlotlge were cjcemjiJar^'' i- tions I w^as of some use iu wi'iting 
in tjvery relation, and though Mfealtli j confidential letters. He becainei<piite 
flowed upon them, they did not | blind; his speech was imiiaired by 
plunge into the perilous vortex of I! nervous affections, and my mother 
dissipation. Our poor father had 'j wrote to Henry that his presence was 
less steadiness. By degrees he ab- indispensable. The ferment of d©* 
seated himself from hoim*, and went | mocratical principles overspread the 
to die counting-house rather as a ;1 Continent, and Henry had been for 
lounger than an active partner. Mr. Ij some time winding up the concern at 
Kudedge, in the most friendly man- tj Altona. He finished liis busmess^ 
ner,ex{X)stulated with him onhisneg- :• withdrew his fathers name from the 
lect of their common interests. He 'j firm, and returned to London. In 
acknowledged his faults with the Ij three months after his arrival, a para- 
reckless gt>od-humour which in his lytic stroke deprived him of the best 
disposition was almost a foible; but, of fathers, and my mother and I were 
alas I he did not amend, and Mr. bereft of our truest friend. ■ 

Rutledge would J lave withdraw n from “ Henry f>f course succeeded to 

the firm, but that he saw his secres- his fathtT S place in the mercantile 
sion must bring ruin on itiy mother j house of w^hicli my father was nomi- 
and her faniily. His great exertions 
in some measure compensated for our 
father s inattention. 

About this time Mrs, lluticdge j gone into confusion. He spoke to 
dieil, becjueathing her son lo my mo- | my father relative to the unprosper- 
thers special care. He was then j ous state of their affairs ; and how 
about ten years of age. It was iu ! .shall I bring niy tongue to utter it? 
the spring alter you embarked for Our jiarent not only proposed, but 
India, anti 1 was in my fifth year. 1 urged, that they should put matters 
was very early hcardetl at J lamp- in a train for bankruptcy, by convert- 
stead, and Henry was sent to Lton, ing their }>roperty into cash, which 
for the same reasons that you were should be withheld from the credit- 
seldom allowed to visit home during ors. Henry, in the most deferential 
tlie vacations, Henry was at ter wards but stedfast manner, objected; and 
regularly bred to business at Altona, w hen my father repeated the propo- 
where his father had large concerns, sal, he told him he would beg from 
We were almost continually together, door to door, or perish in want, ra- 
and fondly regarded each other in ther than take such means to overt 
childhood. We always met for a few poverty. He told my father he could 
days during the vacations, and parted ; command a sum that would answer 
with regret. From the time he went j present calls ; he would resort to 
abroad till I w'as about nineteen, I i| those funds supplied from hi* li^ 
had not beheld him ; but we did not ’| father's concern at Altona, a nd he 
fbrgetearly predilections. 1 was verg- ij would give incessant attention s to 
ing on seventeen, when my dear mo- Ij bring their affairs into some better 
dier s declining health, and Mr. Rut- 1 ai*rangement. My fudier^ eosy and 
ledge's visual defect, made my assist- j thoughtless, was satisfied; l&lt, in the 


nally a partner. On examining the 
books, he found that since his fk- 
tliei* s incapacity for business all had 
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fiibiess of Itis^ iieart, he came linme ; 
half in&xicatecl, arcI told my dear j 
notber all Henry Rudedge ha^ s^iid : 
and. done* llenry^aisbed to spare; 
heff the cntd shock and alarm; he ; 
woM veiaed to find, when he came to 
see UB late in tlie evening, that niy la- 
ther Iiad so needlessly disquieted the ; 
feelile invalid; and in a lew days be 
saw that the generous aid he gave to 
the liondon concern would be frus- 
trated by my fathers extravagance; 
or, rather, by the profusion of a young 
woman, who lived in a superb style at 
his expense. 

“ As soon as decency permitted a 
mourner for his father to speak of 
marruige, Henry made proposals to 
me, and obtained my mother’s con- 
sent to our union. My father half 
agreed ; but my dear mother’s rival 
had never forgiven Henry for refus- 
ing to defraud the creditors, and she 
persuaded my father to say I was too 
young to take the cares of the world 
upon my head. Mymotlier besought 
him to consider the state of bis af- 
fiiirs, and that as Henry was willing 
to take me portionless, he should 
thankfully close with the noble-rnind- 
ed offer. Her pleadings wore of no 
avail, and she was soon unable to 
speak, nor could 1 think of any thing 
but her complicated ailments and my 
father’s negKgence in the last stage 
of her sufferings. Henry was her 
consoler, and but for him I must have 
sunk under a load of anxiety and af- 
flmtion* Years had elapsed since we 
heard of or from you, my dear bro- i 
ther. I am certain your letters and I 
ours were intercepted.” 

” They certainly were at first in- 
tercepted, and I was so little aware 
of o»r secret history, that 1 blamed 
every member of the family, and 
Mm xir. 


■ ceased to write. I sliall ever lament 
I that pride of heart. But, dearest So* 
i phia, bring your sad recital to a con* 
j elusion. I burn vrith impatience to 
I hear it*” 

j “ My beloved mother expired with 
I your name on her pale lips. I once 
I believed it impossible to survive her; 
but I lived, and lived to increasing 
wretchedness. She was not five 
weeks in the peacefiil grave, when our 
infatuated father gave her rights to 
the woman whose artifices embittered 
her dying moments. Soon after this 
degrading nmmuge, he was arrested 
for tlie debts of his new wife to a 
large amount. All his creditors were 
alarmed; claims poured upon the 
mercantile house; insolvency could 
be no longer retarded. Yet, ruined 
as he was by my father’s imprudence, 
Henry did not forsake me. He re- 
newed his offers of marriage, w^as re- 
jected, and forbidden the house. Oh ! 
how gladly would I have left that 
scene of vicious merriment for servi- 
tude in a reputable I’amily! But 1 had 
no relation, nor cv(tn a female friend, 
to take pity upon mo. My poor fa- 
tlicr was seldom sober, and no wo- 
man of character could visit his wife. 
Our lioii.se was advertised for sale; 
we removed to a lodging, wliudi be- 
came the haunt of sliarjiers and pro- 
fligate characters: yet the law still 
subjected me to a fatlier’s authority, 
ami without his consent no marriage 
was valid. 

One only resource was left. Rut- 
ledge was ac([uainted with an officer 
going to India with recruits for hi.s 
regiment. He made tlmt gentleman 
the confidant of our perplexity, and 
was advised to ei^st, as a line from 
the officer commanding the party 
would ebtain marriage for him. I 
L 
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Qonti^y^i. lo escape from the abode 
of iofamy, iUMl gave my vows where 
ray foutlest affections aiid esteanwere 
long fixed. The olRcer with whom 
Rutledge enlisted pledged his honour 
to give him his discharge, taking a 
substiUUe in liis place. He was killed 
in a^duel the day after our marrhige. 
"J'he officer wlio succeeded to the 
command of tlu*. party was a frequent 
visitor of my father’s w ife, and by her 
w'tts influenced to disi'egard every ap- 
plication in belialf of my husband. 
We were obliged to embark for In- 
dia; ami though as a soldier s wife I 
have known some hardshij), I was ^ 
happier vvith my dear Henry in that 
lowly sphere, than 1 could have been 
in ease and affluence with a step-mo- 
ther excluded from virtuous society. 

I have experienced the trutli of Hen- 
ry’s remark wlier^he proposed the on- 
ly alternative for our union — that mis- 
fortune may reduce and depress, but 
it is misconduct only tliat can degrade 
on individual." 


A OOQUBtTli# 

CaptaiB Maynard did mt intermpt 

lus, sister’s aimpletbut, affecting sUnry, 
though bis expressive features shew- 
ed how profoundly he sympathized 
in each event; and at the eonclumn 
he said to Mr. Rutledge/** How can 
I express my thanks for all you have 
done for our family! I believe you 
are the first gentleman of higkclia- 
racter and elegant acquirements who, 
ill the generous excess of passionate 
tenderness, made a double sacrifice 
of liberty, by enlisting as a soldier 
and submitting to the matrimonial 
yoke. Your own merit has restored 
you to the rank you are eminently 
fitted to adorn, and I must gild tlie 
hymeneal fetters for you with some 
of iny late uncle’s pagodas." 

In a few days, Captain Maynard 
presented his sister with bills for 
twenty thousand pounds, wliich ho 
considered but small atonement for 
his epistolary deficiencies. 

B.G. 


IIISTOIIY OF A COQUETTE. 


Mi\ liurroii, 

With all that has appeared 
in your Heposltory for and agmnst 
old mauls, it seeims to me that your 
correspoudeutshave completely over- 
looked one class, ami that not the 
least pronuneiit, of our venerable bo- 
dy ; I mean coquettes. I must sup- 
pose therefore either that they were 
ignorant of this class, or have forgot- 
ten to mention it; though I seriously 
believe, that if all superannuatevl vir- 
gins wet'e as candid as 1 am about 
to be, you would find that our class 
would out-muster most of the others. 

I was born a coquette, Mr. Editor; 
at least I have everyreason to Wieye, 
from all that I can recollect of my 


childhood, that such was actually the 
case. When other girls w^ere mak- 
ing clothes for their dolls, I was em- 
ployed in adjusting mine so as to 
ape the appearance of womanhood. 
If I was summoned to the drawing- 
room, I alw'ays put my maid out of 
temper by tlie time I took to arrange, 
my ringlets; and I never went out 
without tying and untying ray bonnet 
twenty times at least before 1 could 
hit upon the. most becoimng way of 
{daeiugit. . u- 

As 1 grewAtip, die knre of adnuTaM 
tion became every day strongar, and 
before I was fifteen, I already in idea 
soared above the homa^ tff the oih 
dhiary part of mankind. . 
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hojirttr of conimon^plftoo 11 ^ fa- 
shim to me to be ecarc^ 

worth breakingy and I sighed for the 
0])fmrtiii|ity of » thiowhig my chains 
those ui^eticliTig spirits who 
are genCimlly considered proof to all | 
the artillery of Cupid. How have j 
I exulted in the thought of seeing ! 
the astronomer consult my eyes in- 
stead of the stars; — the mathemati- 
cian leave the solution of his darlhig 
problem, to solve (hat more difficult | 
problem, my character; — the anti- 
quary prefer gazing on me, to deci- 
pliering illegible ^uanuscripts; — and 
the poet abandon the Muses, to 
draw inspiration from my smiles! In 
these delicious visions of future tri- 
umphs the time stole on, till at 
seventeen I made my debut on the 
great stage of the world with an 
ecliU which promised to fulfil my 
most sanguine expcctjitions. Wher- 
ever 1 went 1 was flattered, followed, 
and adored; youth and age, the 
commoner and the ])ecr, the man of 
wit and the b(?au, alike did lioniage 
to my char • ns: but 1 have already 
told you, easy eompicsts were not to 
my taste, and I looked around for ' 
some time in va^n in search of n .l>ler 1 
game. At last 1 fixed on Mr. Clas- 1 
sic, a young student, who had re- ! 
ceotly quitteil ( ambridge, and who • 
publicly boasted of his intention to ; 
have no otlier mistress than Learn- 
ing. Nodiitig daunted by this de- 
claration, 1 Laid siege to his heart in 
fiiriD. 1 commenced iny attack by 
begging an explanation of a difficult 
passage in Theocritus ; and I took care 
to listen to tiiis explanation, which 
he very neadiiy gave, with an air of 
the utmost deference and attention. 

I saw diat the awe which he flattered j 
hiinaelf be had inspired pleased his ;| 
vanity 4uid I took care that our in- 


1 affected to be quite enatnOttfH?d of 
; classic lore; at»d as it really was his 
I passion, be readily believed I was 
I smitten with it. When once I had 
succeeded in drawing his attention, 
the rest became easy. Luckily my 
: personal attractions were to Ins taste ; 
i my face was Grecian, I had some- 
I thing of the Roman dignity in my 
j figure and air, and my hair was of 
the true classical colour. I arranged 
it after an approved antique model, 
threw over it a veil of the identical 
form of tlnit in whicli Helen con- 
quered Paris, discarded the stiff 
stays tliat were then in fashion, and 
suffered my gown to fall in the grace- 
ful folds of an antique drapery. The 
bait took, my scholar surrendered iit 
discretion, and I enjoyed the triumph 
of holding a man in my chains whose 
heart had been pronounced invulne- 
rable by the whole town. 

The first intoxication of my stie- 
cess bad hardly subsided when I be- 
came ac(piaiutt‘d with Scpiirc Chas(*, 
a rough fox-hunter, upon whom 1 
should never have (h'igned to lliink 
of casting au (‘ye, bad lie not ])i(jtied 
my pride by declaring publicly, that 
he wondei ed what people could see 
in me to admiia?; that I was a |niny 
thing, who looked as if I had neither 
strength nor spirit to follow the 
hounds or the fiddle. In order to 
i obviate the last part of the charge, 

I 1 refused in his hearing to dance a 
! minuet, protesting that I could not 
bear such still-life doings, and had 
no taste for any thing but Scotch 
reels or country-dances. This de- 
claration had the effect 1 foresaw; 
he asked me to dance reels, and when 
he found that I pretty nearly tifed 
him out, lie began to hold me in 
marc respect. My next step was (q 
L U 
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comnieiioe lionet and at Ao | ancllJioaooner thebetfcer* Thialaai 
repeated rwk of my neck I became bnit was by no^meam agreeabie io 
a bold and fearlees rider. As I vma me: however, I managed Ita keep Jam 
determined to give my squire an in ray train for a little whilOi adthout 
agreeable surprise, I said nothing of!’ coming to any expkmatiOT, butoall- 
wbat I was about, till I thought my- j ing one day, and finding me tite*d* 
self capable of joining him in a hunt- ttte with Lord Trinket, he outstaid 
ing party. Never shall I forget the his lordship, and then seizing my 
boisterous joy with which he hailed hand, he burst into the following 
my approach on horseback. From rangue: “Look ye, miss, I’ve be«3 all 
that moment his attentions became my life a quick hand at a bargain : 
more pointed, but he still hung back I Ve told you my mind, now tdl me 
from a formal declaration. In the yours, for I promise you I wont be 
mean time, however, the w^orld gave ]| made a fool of any longer ; so, will 
us so decidedly to each other, that you marry me? Aye or no?” Whut 
my Cantab became alarmed, and find- could one do, Mr. Editor, xfith. such 
ing it impossible to draw me into any a plain-speaking animal as this was ? 
decided declaration, he abruptly bade I w as forced to utter a decided No; 
me farewell. His departure seemed though, to say the truth, I pronounc- 
to give the squire fresh spirits; he ed it with fear and trembling, fori 
became still more assiduous, and one w^as actually afraid the man would 
day when we w^ere in a hunting party, beat me : how ever, he contented him^ 
where I was first in at the death, he self with a few execrations on tlie 
swore he could no longer refrain from jade’s trick I had played him in 
telling me his mind. I was the tight- leading him such a wild-goose chase, 
est best-going thing of my inches in and then flounced out without the 
all England ; he should be heartily ceremony of an iulicu. 
glad to be yoked with me for life, (To be concluded in our next^) 


SOME ACCOUNT OF THE CELEBRATED COMPOSER ROSSINL 

Rossini was born in the little towm vanced to sing even the most difficult 
of Pesaro, in Italy, on the 2J)th Febru- music at sight. He composed in the 
1793. His father was an itinerant same year his first work in vocal mu- 
musiciaTi, and his mother a second- sic: it is the cantata, II pianto d'ar^ 
yatc actress; they perfonned in dif- jj vionia, 

ferent strolling companies, the hus- In 1812, d\e Inganno Felice vrai 
band in the orchestra, and the wife played at Venice during the Gtimi- 
on the stage. Young Rossini accom- val. This piece may be compared 
panied his parents from Pesaro to to the first pictures of Raphad on 
Bologna in 1799, but he did not his leaving the school of Petrttglnb : 
begin to study music till he was w^e find in it all the faults whiclrhave 
twelve years of age. The first fruits their source in the timidity of eariy 
ofhistalents were a few which youth. Rossini, dien only twenty, 
he received for singing in the church- dared not venture topleas|e hknself 
es.; In 1 806, he was sufficiently ad- alone. Neverthekw, in opira; iii 
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o$» Mct,i the ^^pieriemed of a j 
poefeMor will Aad tiie gexm of thoae 
brifliant aikI original ideas which af*> 
torwards gained forAfteen or hventj 
conifKiBitions of Aossitii the reputa- 
tion of nwater-pieces. 

From 1810 till 1816, he visited suc- 
ce«si\'ely all the towns of Italy, and j 
]>a83ed two or three months in each. | 
He ahvays gave the first two or three | 
weeks to convivial parties ; he then | 
studied the voices of the different 
singers, and afterwards employed 
himself in composing. j 

Before the age (>f tiiirty-two, Ros- j 
sini has composed forty-five oi>cras j 
or cantatas. His numerous works 
have not, however, enriched him; ! 
hut this is easily accounted for, when j 
we consider that the greater part of j 
these compositions have been badly 
j)aid, imd that Rossini generally sent, 
on the day of the first representation, 


twtHthii'xhi fofjwiiA^ he revived Us 

in 18 ^ 1 , Ite acquired by his imiir-- 
I riage with thecelehrated singerv Ma^ 

I diemoiselle Colbrand, an income of 
about eight hundred pounds a yoar. 
This lady was the oiiginal Klisabetta 
; in his opera of that name. In getting 
up tlic piece, particular attention was 
I }mid to the dresses, especially to titat 
of EUsalwita. In fact, a drawing 
of the costume of the royal virgin 
had been sent for from Lotulon, in 
j order that nothing might be wanting 
' to the illusion of the scene. This 
j fact was known to the audience, and 
I it heightened the inbirest which the 
beauty and the majestic demeanour 
; of Mademoiselle Colbrand gave to 
I the part. 

A lithographic portrait of thia 
eminent composer has just a])i)car- 
cd at tlie Repository of Arts. 


REMARKABLE INSTANCE OF LEGAL INGEN UITV. 


In the year 1758, a man who was 
committed ill Newgate ou a charge 
of liighway robbery, sent for Mr. 
Brecknock*, the solicitor, and re- 
cjiiested that he would undertake I is 
defefnee. When he came to him, his 
first question was, whether he had 
really committed the robbery. “ It 
is no matter wdietlicj; you have or 
notj” siiid Brecknock, “ you shall 
not he hanged; but it is necessary 
that I should know die truth, that I 
may frame the defe nce accordingly.” 
— Why indeed,” replied the cul- 
prit, ‘M did;COmmit the robbery.” — 
“ Veiy well,” answered die solicitor ; 

hqw tell me, first, have you any. 
money! How much can you coiu- 

* Mr. Timothy Brecknock, who w’as 
executed %t Castlebar, in Ireland, witli 
O'* R. Fiti;gendcl, Biaq. 


mand I have somewhat above 
100/. in cash and valuable«.’W“ Very 
well, let me have 80/. : it is not for 
myself; 1 leave my reward to your 
own generosity wlien you are clear- 
t?d ; hut I want that money for a par- 
• ticular piir|>ose, and will accoiuxt with 
^ you fur every farthing of it. It is 
still five weeks to your trial, so I 
' li.ave time enough, and with time and 
money every thing can be done*” 
The sum was instantly paid in Bank- 
I notes, which the culprit had artfully 
concealed, ami Mr. Brecknock pro- 
ceeded to desire the criminal to givp 
him a particular account of every 
circumstiince of the robbery; which 
he did, to die following purport: 

I That five weeks before diat time he 
met a gentleman in a chariot, with a 
footman behind, near die ninth mile- 
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stoiie on the Barnet road, at half^ ! 
past eleven o’clock at that he 

stopped the carriage, and robbed 
hiin of ld7 guineas and some silver, 
but refused his watch, as lie did not ! 
choose to deal in discoverable arti- 
cles : that presently after he found i' 
himself pursued by the coachman on | 
one of the coadi-horses, and rode 
down a lane out of the liigh-road ; 
but finding tlie lane close at the bot- 
tom, he Icajied liis horse over some i 
pales, and quitted him, took to his 
liceb across the fields, and reached 
town in safety : that the coach-horse 
not being able to leap, his own horse 
escaped, and came home of itself 
next morning. Thus he thought him- 
self <|uite secure as to this affair ; but 
shortly after, the coachman mot him 
on the same horse in Whitechapel, 
liad him seized and carried before 
a justice, wliere his person was iden- 
tified by the gentleman, the coach- 
man, and the footman, who knew 
him by the bright moonlight; and 
on this evidence he was fully com- 
mitted for trial. “ This is rather an 
ugly affair,” said Brecknock : liow- 
ever, don’t fear, I’ll bring you oft*. 

I shall not attempt to prove you else- 
where at the precise time of the 
robbery, for an alibi is a very dan- 
gerous defence, unless it can be well 
supported; and 1 don’t care to trust j 
your life to a set of rascally witnesses, I 
who may be sifted by a close cross- I 
examination, or have their cliarac- 1 
ters inquired into: no, no, I shall act | 
otherwise ; you have only to make | 
your heart ejisy, and plead ‘ Not ' 
guiUtj: ” . . i 

At the next sessions the trial came 
on, and the gendemaii, the coach- 
man, and tlie footman deposed to 
every circamstance of tlie robbery 
as above related; adding, that tliey 


were positive in regard both to the 
horse and to the man, whose face 
they had closely seen by the light of 
tlie moon, as his crape had fallen off 
I when he. first stopped the chariot, 

I and the coachman had picked it up 
when lie unliarnessed one of the 
coach-horses to pursue the robber, 
by his master's pemission. The pri- 
soner was called upon to make liis 
defence, when Mr. Brecknock ad- 
dressed the Court in these words : 

My Lords and Gentlemen of the Jury, 

I have not the least doubt of the 
innoci'iice of the unhappy person at the 
bar, though he stands here under very 
disagreeable cireuni stances, inasinnch as, 
although he was in bed in his own lodg- 
ings at the very time the robbery is said 
to have been committed, yet he can prove 
that fact })y no other testimony than that 
of his wife (and I know how' little regard 
is usually paid to a wife witnessing for 
her husband), and of a child five years 
old, who is too young to be admitted to 
an oath. I do not seek to impeach the 
veracity of the gentleman who is the pro^ 
seeiitor, his character is too w'ell esta- 
blished : I have not the least doubt lie 
was robbed in the manner he lias sworn. 
Neither w oulil I deny that the coachman 
pursued the robber as he lias declared : 
yet I am conhdeut that the ])risoner at 
the bar was not the person. In respect 
to the identity of the horse, I put tliat 
entirely out of the question, and will say, 
that a horse seen in the dark cannot be 
! easily known in the light, at a distance of 
; five weeks. There is scarcely a horse so 
! singularly marked that there sliouldnotbe 
; others similarly marked ; and as a proof, 
i there are now four horses in the court- 
: yard standing together with the prisoner’s 
horse, which Mr. Slieriff has been so 
I kind as to suffer to be brought hither ; 
i and if the three witnesses agree iii Sc- 
I lecting, separately, tlie prisoner’s horse, 
i of which they are so veryegrtain* &oi» 
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xht josiit 1 will acquiesce in the prisoner s 
quilt. Bdt, my lorcU and gentlemen of | 
tlie jury, 1 have still more to urge? in re-- 1 
spect to the alleged identity of die horse. 
The prosecutor is doubtless impelled by 
a love of justice, but that love sometimes 
carries a man to an extreiiK' of zeal. The 
coaclnnan may have a love of justice; ; 
but wh(?n it is remcmher(‘d that the con- j 
viction of the prisoner will entitle him to ! 
.1 reward of loA the Court uia}* be in- ■ 
dined to think him intc'restetl in die ver- 
lict which you, ger tleinon of the jnry, 
may bring in. 'Jhie footman, having 
lu*ard some particulars sworn by his mas- : 
ter and his fellow-servant, may believe • 
them true, as being the same story. The 
three witnesses have all ch'dared that j 
they recollected the prisoner’s face, from I 
having seen it clearly at the time of die j 
robbery by the strong liglit of the moon. 
Now» I have one witness that will un- 
doubtedly set aside this concurrence of j 
evidence. It is indeed an uninterested | 
witness, a silent witness, yet one tliat e.'in I 
speak home to the conviction ofthe whoh' 
Court. It is Uyder's Almanac ; and ifi 
your lordships and the gentlemen of the j 
jury will take the trouhie to look into it, | 
you will find it utterly impossible that j 
the witnesses could have ho(mi the jiri- ' 
soner’s face by the light of the moon: | 
for you see, on tlie lught of the robbf i \ , j 
that the moon did not rise till sixteen nu- ; 
nutes after three in the morning ; consis 
(|uently it could not give any light at half- 
{)a8t eleven o’clock, near three hours he- j 
fore it rose; and if the witnesses are 
thus proved to be mistaken in the capital 


1 jioint of their evidence, no part of it 
I can attect tlie prisoner. 

Having aaiil this, he handed an 
almanac up to the Bench, in wliich 
it appeared plainly that the moon 
rose on that particular night as Breck- 
nock liad said. The Court and jury 
! being satisfied as to that point, the 
I prisoner w^as immediately aetjuitted, 

■ and tliscliarged out of court on lay- 
ing his Ices. 

Mr. Brecknock prided himself on 
; his ingenuity in deceiving the Court* 
j which, as he afterw^ards boasted, he 
! eflected in tliis manner: He employ- 
; ed the money he had received from 
j the highwayman in getting printed a 
I new edition of Ryder’s Almanac, 
j exactly similar to the genuine edi- 
tion, except tliat the lunations for 
the whole year had been changed* 

; so as to make it aj)pear that on the 
night of the robbery there wa.s no 
moon. He had only half-a-dozen 
copies struck off, one of which he 
: j)reseiited to tlie Bench, and lodged 

■ the other five in. different hands in 
the court, to be ])roduced in case 

; any doubts luul arisen, and another 
almanac had been called fur. The 
Recorder discovered tlie fraud some 
i days afterwards, but it was then too 
late, as the prisoner* had been ac- 
quitted, and the solicitor was not ro- 
; sponsible for the error in the alma- 
nac which he produced, and wliicJi 
' could not then be ulentilied. 


LISBON AND THE PORTIKIUESE. 

Extravled from Letters written in and 

(Coiitiziuc*! from p. 49.) 

Dec. 1821 . ij I must now give you some idea of 
In my last letter I touched upon jj the population. Ihe number of the 
all the public buildings of this capi^ |j inhabitants is computed at from two 
tol which to. be mentioned : I hundred to tuTi ImiKlred and fifty 
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iJicmsand. It may surprise you that 
this point cannot be determined with 
greater precision, but such matters 
here are exceedinf^ly neglected. It 
is true, that by the division of the 
country into elective districts, a more 
accurate notion of the number of in- 
habitants in Portugal has been ob- 
toined. The total amount is stated 
at a})Out three millions. Lisboii and 
its district arc set down at 270,000 
inhabitants, and ns entitled to send 
nine deputies to tlie Cortes. 

There is not ])crhaj)s a city in Eu- 
rope that contains, in j)rop()rtiou to 
its size, a greater iiiunber of stran- 
gers from all quarters : here indeed 
may be seen a mixture of all the na- 
tions of the globe. The majority of 
them consists of Gallicians of tlie 
lower class, wdio may safely be esti- 
mated at from ten to fifteen thou- 
sand. These perform almost exclu- 
sively all sorts of menial ofliccs, act- 
ing as porters, water-carriers, domes- 
tic servants, &e. In the most busy 
part of tlie city they may be seen 
standing at tlie corner of every street, 
ready to 'engage at the first summons 
in any capacity, Tlie Portuguese 
are too proud to hire themselves for 
these offices: it was not till lately 
that they enrolled themselves in re- 
gularly organized companievS, which 
occasioned the Gallician war, as it 
is termed, because the Portuguese 
attempted to drive away the GaUi- 
cians by force. This war, however, 
w^as excited by persons of higher 
consequence, and eighty of the ring- 
leaders are still in confinement. The 
term Gallego (Gallician) is synony- 
mous with porter, for which class of 
labourers they have no other name. 

Next to the Gallicians, the Ge- 
noese compose a more numerous bo- 
dy than any other forcignei-s: these 


[| too afe mostly of the lower classf. and 
and chiefly engaged in hortieultnre. 
There is no scarcity of Englidk, 
French, and Germans, the latter 
principally from the Hanse towns and 
Bohemia. From other quarters of 
the world you meet with Negroes, 

I Mulattoes, and natives of Morocco; 
land the Portuguese Indiamen fire- 
i quently bring with them Chinese or 
' individuals belonging to other Orien- 
tal nations. The Jews ai*e again be- 
ginning to settle at Lisbon ; but in 
consequence of tlie prohibition of the 
importation of corn, the Greeks and 
Turks have almost wholly disap- 
peared. 

Of the Portuguese themselves, a 
considerable and indeed the more 
opulent part come from the provinces. 
Natives of Lisbon are held upon the 
whole in little estimation, and not 
without reason; for if a provincial, 
through commerce and industry, ac- 
quires wealth in the capital, it is ve- 
ry rarely that his son is seen to tread 
in his father s steps. The former is 
ashamed of the profession which en- 
riched tlie latter; he prefers indulg- 
ing in the delicious far mente^ and 
squanders away his fortune. Upon 
the whole, this shame of, and aver- 
sion to, business are prominent traits 
ill Lisbon: persons of every class wish 
to be tiiought a few' steps higller 
than tliey really are, and therefore 
would not mind starving at home in 
order to cut a figure abroad* 

The numerous beggars in the streets 
present a disgusting apectadle* There 
exists not, 1 befieve^ as ye^ any po- 
lice regulation agidnst mendicity: 
hence it is impossible te enter my 
coffee-house or tavern, or to pass 
through any frequented street, with- 
out being pestered by crippks^ blind 
and lame, and people in^ng a pa- 
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Xiftde of real or feigned infirmities. 
To-day it U in the name of San An- 
tonio, to-morrow in that of die Bless- 
ed Virgin, lhat they bespeak the pi- 
ty of imssengers, frequently with die 
most ludicrous expressions. Some j 
sit in the sti’eets with their whole fa- i 
jnilies, father, mother, and half a do- 
zen naked children of their own or 
iiiroil for the purpose, and sing fordi 
their claims upon your chanty in most 
Iiarinonious strain. Others, by 
means of a certain herb, produce 
swellings and sores upon their bodies 
and limbs, which they exhibit, and 
which are so disgustii^, that you are 
glad to throw them a trifli* to get rid 
of them. But there are also among 
them speculative beggars, who soli- 
cit alms in a mantle composed of a 
hundred patches, which tliey strip 
oft' at night, to enjoy themselves in 
taverns, and wdio are enabled to save 
suflicient to give handsome portions 
to their cliiidrcn. There is no want 
of hospitals and ])Oor-hou.ses in Lis- 
bon, but tlie police is supine, and 
meiKUcants like begging better than 
work, 

JSotwitlistariding the impudence 
with which beggars annoy passengc : 
send trained children after tliein for a 
whole street's length, and even abuse 
such as are not to be moved by their 
pitiful tales, as I know myself from 
experience, stillthe Portuguese shews 
them a politeness which can only be 
attributed to the false notions he has 
imbibed from infancy, that a sort 
of religious character is attached to 
the mendicant profession. If a beg- 
gar appears before a shop in which 
half a dozen loungers are gaping 
about them, they involuntarily move 
their hats, and one of them dismisses 
him with the words, “ Perdoa innao,*' 

PoL if/. No. XJV. 


' (Pardon, brother t); for it is not ve- 
j ry common to bestow charity in the 
; streets, and I cannot conceive how 
: persons of this class subsist, juid 
much less how they can save any 
> thing, 

; It is curious to see the cripples, 
i and the blind in jiarticiilar, who cry 
newspapers, pamphlets, fugitive })ic- 
I ces, and proclamations for sale. luir- 
; ly one morning, I was passing a shop 
for iK^^eltios of this kind, and saw a 
dozen blind men, to each of whom 
I was counted out a certain number of 
' copies : it was the account of Gene- 
j ral Madeira's victory over the Bra- 
I silians at Bab.ia — and he was told 
j what to cry. One cannot frequently 
J forbear laughing at the titles wliich 
i they give to their papers; and some- 
I times they disfigure them in such a 
I manruT, that it is impossible to guess 
j what they have to sell. On one oc- 
! easion all foreigners were reijuired 
I to give in their names to the ])olice, 
j and this order cried l)y a blind 
I man by tlie title of llo.sfiUties uf^ahist 
Foreigners ! W 1 1 en the patriots fn irn 
Oporto diss(‘minatcd tlieir proclama- 
tion, another was issued by the lle- 
geney here', for tlie purpose of keep- 
ing the nation liiitliful to the king. 
These jiroclainations were also sold 
by blind men : a w ag desired to have 
one of the latt(;r, pretended to take 
it out from among the rest, and 
meanwhile exchanged the whole lot 
for the Oporto proclamation. The 
haw'ker, w ithout knowing the reasor^, 
soon disposed of all his copies, 

As in all the cities of the south qf 
Europe, so here many things are 
done in the street, which in t^c north 
are done only within doors: to say 
nothing of cooking, you here see ro- 
. inantic groups lovingly hunting tlm 

m‘ 
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vermin in one another’s hair. It is 
rather remarkahle that there are yet 
no hackney-coaches in Lisbon, con- 
sidering that the Portuguese are not 
fond of walking. Most of the pri- 
vate carriages and those let for hire 
are two-wlieeled, and resemble a ca- 
briolet; and on account of the wretch- 
ed state of the pavement, mules are 
preferred to horses, and are also 
much dearer than the latter. There 
are very few elegant equipage!?: the 
nobility alone drive four horses or 
mules; but their carriages are old- 
fashioned, and the Iiorses so emaci- 
ated avS to afford undeniable cvideiicc 
of their scanty fare. They are, ne- 
vertheless, sure to bo attended by nu- 
merous servants in grotesque old-fa- 
sbioned liveries. When a gentleman 
rides out on horseback, he is follow- 
by a valet, whose liorse is har- 
nessed as for a carriage : the reason 
of this ])ractice I am not acquainted 
witli. Tlie trappings of a Portu- 
guese saddle-horse liave still much of 
the Moorish character, and especi- 
ally the stirrups, which form a wood- 
en case for the foot. 

Owing to the great number of 
strangers from all parts in Lisbon, 
the people of this city are very tole- 
rant towards remarkable costumes 
and manners ; though tlic foreigner 
himself is surprised at many of the 
national dresses which he observes. 
Thus the women of the lower class- 
es wear, even in summer, a large 
woollen cloak, like that of the men, 
which completely covers the whole 
person, excepting the head, and that 
is enveloped in a white handkerchief. 
The artisans and others of the infe- 
rior classes also throw a mantle care- 
lessly over their shoulders, and this 
is the mark of distinction between 
ihein and the higher ranks. A Ao- 


men de capdfe, " a miirt wk|i It mm- 
tie,” and hotnen de gramia lamda^ 
a man with a washed cravat,” aiie, 
i in the collo<iuial style, the appella^ 
tions of a gentleman, and df one who 
has no claim to that character. 

The shops are totalty destitute of 
I elegance; but in those of the jewel- 
j lers, in the street called del 
j stones and trinkets of great value are 
exhibited. The coffee -houfses are 
set oft' with much greater taste, and 
in the better sort of them customers 
are seiwed entirely off silver. Since 
the liberty of the press has occasion- 
ed the piibliiption of a variety of 
newspapers, these houses are much 
frequented, and the politicians dis- 
cuss the state of the country over 
their punch. Debates of this kind 
also take place in many of the shops ; 
and a custom, unknown in the north, 
is for loungers to saunter from shop 
to shop, in the hope of meeting with 
ficquaintancesjand learning from them 
the news of the day. In other places, 
indeed, the shopkeepers deprecate 
such visits, which certainly tend to 
obstruct business; but no where in 
the world do you find less anxiety to 
sell, or less willingness to shew ati 
article that is inquired for, than here. 
If you go away without purchasing, 
you must expect a sour look; if you 
ask for any thing that is not to be 
liad in the shop, you are drily ati- 
swwed, “ Nao hu^ (I liavO it rio!^; 
and if yOu inquire where it is to be 
met with, the usual reply is, 
sciy' (I don’t know). I mean not td 
assert that this is the case in every 
shop: in some you find mo^e cHBity, 
but in the greater part there prevails 
a decided disinclination totake^oOds 
dowm from the shelves and to ohow 
them, which forms an e^^traordinary 
contrast with the attention paid to 
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cmU)mQt» in the shops of London, 
and tlae* politeness with which they 
are treati^ even if they sliould not 
hoiy any thing. 

From this description of the city 
you w ill scarcely be able to conceive 
how it can have any thing attractive 
for a stranger, setting social life for 
the present quite out of the question; 
but when 1 tell you, that I am writing 
this letter close to an open window, 
under tlie most serene sky and in tlie 
mildest temperature, you will easily 
imagine, that a person accustomed to 
a soutlieni clime would prefer this 
to the dreary winter ^of the north, 
where nothing but colds and rheu- 
matism await him, iSovember and 
December are liere considered as the 
rain}" season; and yet I wish you 
could enjoy the many serene sun- 


shiny days which intervene, even in 
those months, between the rainy 
ones. There are not more than per- 
haps two or three days on which 
you feel the vMiit of artificial heat 
within doors; and hence there is 
scarcely a house in which you meet 
with the luxury of an Englisli fire- 
phiee. 

Having treated of the male part 
of the nation, I shall in my next di- 
rect my attention to the odicr sex, 
concerning which your fair readers 
in particular will be desirous of some 
information, I shall ac(]uit myself 
of this task with all possible impar- 
tiality, though I cannot flatter my- 
self that I shall give entire satisfac- 
tion, either to the soutlun-n fair whom 
I shall undertake to delineate, or to 
my own countrywomen. 


THE LOITERER, 


No. 

I DO not know' w hether my readers 
will thank jue for resuming my la- 
bours, w^Iien 1 tell them tlmt I have 
been fairly piqued into doing so by a 
visit which an acquaintance has just 
paid me, fur the charitable purpose 
of rendering me equally dissatisfied 
with my paper and myself. So,” 
cried he on enu ring, you liave 
given up that foolisli paper, the Loi- 
terer.”— What do you mean? I 
give up the Loiterer Yes, so I 
Imve been informed: it is a great pity 
you did not do it sooner, or rather 
thait you ever began it. Between 
ourselves, people talked enough be- 
fore aibout the many foolish projects 
that you had been engaged in, and 
this last was certainly die most ridi- 
cul^us of all.” 

1 itball iiot detail all the reasons he 


VI. 

gave to convince me, that I w’as cer- 
tainly the most unfit ]K)rson on earth 
for sucli ail undertaking; suffice it to 
say, that after an harangue of an 
hour long he departed, very miuli 
dissatisfied that he had not succeed- 
ed in vexing me ; and the moment lie 
was gone, I sat down to my desk, 
with a determination not to stir from 
it till I had written a very clever jia- 
! per, were it only to convince tins 
I snarler, that he was utterly mistaken 
when he told me I WTotc like an old 
woman. 

But, in spite of myself, the conver- 
sation that w'e had had ran so much 
in my bead, that I could think of 
nothing else; at last my anger abat- 
ed, and I could not help looking with 
pity on a man who, possessing all 
that ought to render him happy, is 
M 2 
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miserable hittiself, and seems to have 
no other business in life than to ren- 
der other people so. 

However, if there be any thing in 
descent, my friend Grteveall may 
plead that this anti-social propensity 
runs in his blood ; for I am credibly 
informed, that his family, so far back 
at least as his great-grandfather, evin- 
ced the same disposition. That wor- 
thy gentleman was long remembered 
in the neighbourhood in which he 
lived as tlu? most indefatigable grum- 
bler in the whole parish, and so great 
an enemy to cheerfulness, that he 
never sufliered the sound of laughter 
in his, house. His eldest daughter 
gave proof at a very early age tliat j 
she was his genuine descendant; her j 
practice was from her sex necessarily 
more restricted than that of her fa- 
ther, but she shewed her abilities in 
her own family. Her first husband, 
who was of a nenaiiis habit, wais ac- 
tually worri(‘d into a state of melan- 
choly madness by her incessant la- 
mentations for the loss of a trifling 
lawsuit, which she continually prog- 
nosticated was only the beginning of 
a series of misfortunes that she was 
sure would happen to tliem; and she 
rendcTcd the married life of her eld- 
est daughter wretched, by perpe- 
tually predicting that her husband 
would certainly xlie of a decline. Her 
second daughter, the mother of my 
friend, was a match for her at her 
own weapons; nay, slie was even, if 
possible, more ingenious at finding 
cause for sorrow at every thing that 
happened eitlicr to lierself or any I 
of her acquaintance- No matter I 
wdiethcr it was good or ill fortune ; 
the former, according to her idea, 
was always so sure a precursor ofi 
the latter, that she never jiitied her | 
more timn when timy imagin- i 


ed themselves at the sutmnU of fiffi- 
ijeity. 

I think I see the good lady now 
with her pale prim visage, cotnpr^sa- 
ed lips, and that sorrowful air which 
procured her, among her acquaint- 
ance, the appellation of the queen 
of grief. She is indelibly impressed 
upon my memory, from the circum- 
stance of having once frightened my 
mother, who was very fond of me, 
into violent hysterics, by a positive 
assurance that a slight cut which I 
had given to my thumb would end 
in a locked jaw. The husband of this 
amiable being was naturally of a 
ioomy and sullen temper, whicli 
! shew ed itself in finding fault perpe- 
I tually wdth every person that he had 
any thing to do with. Grieveall inherits 
the qualities of both his parents: like 
his mother, he sees cause for lamen- 
tation in whatever happens; and like 
his father, he is sure to find fault 
with w hatever is done by others. 

I have seen him pounce upon a 
friend w hom he has met in high spi- 
rits with as much eagerness as a 
; hawk would on his prey, and grasp 
him as hiird as the latter would the 
j fin-mer, till he had succeeded in chas- 
ing every ray of gladness from his 
countenance. I remember once be- 
ing in company with him when We 
met an acquaintance, who had ju-t 
unexpectedly come Into possjession 
of a very good estate. Grievoailiiad 
heard that the bequest of the pro- 
perty was clogged with a condition to 
reside constantly upon it: he imme- 
: diately laid hia claws upon the gen- 
* tleman, wliom he knew to be an ima- 
ginary invalid, and though the plittce 
j is really one of the healthiest irpots 
jin England, he soon contrived to 
■ persuade the poor fellow' thatlt would 
[never agree with hJs eonstitution. 
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My 6nc\^avour3 to prove the contra- ! 
ry were quite unavailing, and he 
quitted us with a visage as doleful as • 
it bad been merry when we met j 
Another time I chancetl to meet ^ 
Grieveall at a house-warming given by ' 
the widow Hearty, upon whom he: 
eswiyed his talents for a long time, 
without success. It was in vain that ' 
he found every possible fault with 
the house; that he pitied her forliav- 
ijig been so grossly imposed on as 
to give double what it was worth for 
it; nay, that he w^as oven sure, from 
certain appearances which he alone 
could discern in the walls, that it 
wight speedily be expected to tum- 
ble about her ears. The widow's 
good spirits wer«? proof against all 
Ids observations, till unfortunately 
he noticed a w'inding-.sheet in the 
candle o])posite to lier, and as lie | 
knew'^ that she w as a little siipcrsti- i 
tious, he harangued on the unhicki- 
ness of the omen, till he liad the sa- 
tisfaction to see the poor woman ac- 
tually w retched. ^ 

3Iy readers wall readily Ixdicvc 
that this singular Iiabit of persuad- 
ing j)eople to be miserable, wliether 


' Can happen to you, in w^Irich Kintl- 
heart will not find some lurking-hole 
for liope to creep in at, Jiml no si- 
; tiiation in which you can be placed 
, whose hardsliips wall not appear 
lighter from his manner of repre- 
I senting them. This does not pro- 
I cced from a want of feeling ; on the 
I contrary, no one has more sensibility, 
but he lias so long accustomed him- 
self to see all that happens in the 
fairest point of view, that he looks 
as naturally to the bright as most 
people do to the dark side of things ; 
and as it is evident that his gaiety is 
not the result of insensibility or le- 
vity, hut the genuine offspriug of a 
warm heart and well-regulated mind, 
so there is a Inqipy contagion in his 
cheerfulness, which extends itself to 
all around him, and he may bo re- 
gard(‘d in sonic degree as a public 
benefactor, for it is scarcely possibh* 
to conversi? with liiin without becom- 
ing happier. Fortune bus, however, 
been I’ar loss favourable to him than 
to Grievcall: but straitened circum- 
stances and indiflerent health have 
no power ov(*r that benevolent cheer- 
fulness, wliieh is its owti reward, in 


they have cause or not, renders gaining him tlie esteem and regard 
Grieveall universally shunned and j of all w ho know liim; wdiilo Grieve- 
cKsliked ; indeed, there is no one that all, possessed of a good fortune and 
will voluntarily endure his company an excellent constitution, having in 
for ten minutes together if they can j short every means to render himself 
aivoid it. In fact, gueh is liis skill in i and others happy, is, solely from the 
tortn^nting, that I scarcely ever knew ;| indulgenceof this detestable humour, 


any boily converse wdth liini w ithout mi.s(*ral)Ie himself, and an object of 


lifting rendered miserable for the mo- dislike ami avoidance to all who know 


inent, except Kit Kindhoart, who him. 

has a natural cheerfulness that | But I see that my sketch of these 
piMmpta him to 8 € 5 e all that happens ,| opposite characters has been draw'ii 
tinged with couhur de rose, and a | to too great a length to j)ermit my 
warmth of benevolence, which makes ; giving my readers at ])resent the ve- 
thkn desirous of giving the sameim- jry clever paper I promised them, 
pression tpothers. There is no turn ■! NHitqiortc! it is always good to have 
of *j0iNiiuie, howe^ver adverse, that jj something to look to, and I do nuw 
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faithfully promise to make up for a Loiterer which shall he loafit 
their present disappointment, by pre- three times more witty than ordinary* 
seating them some day or other with N. Neveumovk* 


GAELIC RELICS. 

No. IX. 

PRIOMCMIAL, OR I'HE MOST WISE, 

Son o/’To8CAR na Slinnean Leup, the broad-shouldered Chief of the C/fl« Mac* 
eeod; Caoimina, or the bris'ltl-cyed. Daughter to 1'akbualla na Lan, the 
Buttress and Sword, Chief of the Southern Clan Macfarlane. 

The poems of 0.ssian, and the || nent record. We shall endeavour to 

save a few from oblivion ; and it is 


compositions of inferior bards soon 
after the heroic ages, have depicted 
a singular race, wdiose intense aflcc- 
tions and romantic generosity enno- 
bled the fiery intrepidity of their 
warlike spirit, and whose mental cul- 
tivation happily influenced their civil 
institutions. The Highland chiefs 
and their vassal kinsmen had easy 
access to the seminaries of learning 
at St. Columba and the more north- 
ern isles; and their proficiency in 
learning is still evinced by tlie classic 
allusions in the odes and ouarshah 
of the bards, who were generally 
men of family, or nearly related to 
the chiefs, and numbers acquired 
much dear-bought knowledge of the 
world by engaging in the Holy Wars. 
When Doctor Samuel Johnson ex- 
pressed bis profound veneration for 
the ruined piles of architecture, 
which, amidst the tremendous gloom 
of northern invasion and barbarism, 
had preserved the lights of religion, 
erudition, and science, it is much to 
be regretted that the traditional his- 
tory of St. Columba, the Isle of 
Holy Vigils,” was not made known 
to him. The slightest outline of 
those poetic relics from his pen would 
have excited a lively interest. In- 
deed it is surprising that the names 
and deeds of the illustrious .Knights 
of the Cross Imve found no pennar 


to be lioped more able translators 
will add to the catalogue. 

• The roof of the church of St. 
Mary of Iona, or St. Columba, was 
shattered by the storms of last win- 
ter; but we are assured the noble 
])roprietor will give orders for pre- 
serving the walls fi'om utter dilapi- 
dation, I’liis beautiful fabric w^as 
constructed in the form of a cathe- 
dral, The steeple is large and lofty ; 
the cupola twenty-one feet square; 
the doors and windows curiously 
carved ; and the altar is of tlie finest 
marble. l"hc bodies of several Scot- 
tish, Irish, and Norw^egian kings 
were there ewtombod, and some have 
inscriptions in the Gaelic language. 
There are, besides, many brief deli- 
neations of ancient customs and ce- 
remonies in Latin and in the dialect 
of the country. 

We have intimated that otliers of 
the Hebridian Isles exhibit fine ar- 
chitectural remains. About a quarter 
of a mile from the place where tlie 
small river Snizort joins tlie sea, its 
waters form an islet, where was erect- 
ed the metropolitan church of the 
Isle of Skye. Besides the vestiges 
of this cathedral, the parish of £mi- 
zort contains many Druidical temples, 
tumuli, and cairns ; hut tlm most at- 
tractive object for amitteim of ,pef- 
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Rpectivc grandeur is a natural obe- 
lisk, three hundred feet in circuit at 
the basts gradually tapering to a 
point. It is computed to rise above 
three hundred feet in altitude. Not 
far from the obelisk there is a ca- 
taract, descending about ninety feet 
perpendicularly ; and near the centre 
nature has foimed a bridge, or hol- 
low arched path, where five or six 
persons may walk abreast in the most 
perfect security, and quite urimolest- [ 
ed by the body of tluids which rolls 
over their heads. 

Tradition has as dgned to this re- 
markable spot the presence and in- 
fiiien<;e of fairy powers. In tlie last 
century it implicitly believed, 
that, just at a cluinge of the moon, 
a silvery haze, tinged with rainbow 
colours, might be seen before ‘‘ the 
break of day and after certain in- 
vocations, a countenance of super- 
human loveliness a])peared, and by 
inaudible movements of the lips con- 
veyed to tlie initiated any information 
they required. The details of the 
following poc m would fill many pa- 
ges; Imt, according to our usual prac- 
tice, we have omitted tedious parti- 
culars. 

Spirits of the winds! lulled by the 
unaltered voice of mountain-water- 
falls, how have ye slumbered along 
your dizzy cliffs! Come forth in all 
your breath of might to speed tlie 
rustling wings of war, returning to 
the Isle of Mist, triumphant over the 
howling tides of the north! Hail! 
thrice hail to the many-coloured ban- 
ner of the skies ! Pour abroad from 
your changing clouds, ye gales, to 
urge the prows of my friends! Im- 
petuous sui^es^ rush to the rocky 
ho&om of our gi^en-skii‘tcd shores ! 
Bed, brolieh; and foggy, the beams 
of day ba^ie dipped low in the west- 


ern main. Dingy vapours toss around 
the crescent moon ; the stars shroud 
their bright eyes in a thick mantle of 
night; and the ghosts of the renown- 
ed in arms are watching for the far- 
streaming ensigns of Toscar na Slin- 
nean Leud and his race of luu'oes. 
Their arms of strength are stretched 
over labouring oars to cleave the bil- 
lows, and their manly voices peal 
the song of victory from coast to 
I coast. They have drenched the 
lance and spear in the blood of the 
sons of rapine. Their arms are rod 
as tusks of tlie wild dog of the de- 
sert ravaging a forest of deer. The 
warriors of the Isle of Mist have 
strode in dreadful miglit over the 
nortliern foe. The? clang of their 
deathful steel aud the war-cry of 
their valour resounded among ft thou- 
sand caverned islets ; their weapons 
have recked in the gore of spoilers, 
and their fame is in every land. Seer 
of good and evil ! a faint light fixim 
the decaying oak shewed the sad- 
ness of thy brow on the night when 
Toscar na Slinnean Leud and his 
sUirs of battle shaped their course 
to tlie Orcadian seas. 

“ The brow of the aged was sad,** 
replied the seer, when the chief of 
our clan of renown and his stars of 
battle steered their war -barks to 
crush the plunderers of our streamy 
vales. Formless and dark hung the 
load on his soul. Now ho sees more 
clearly the vision of grief. He sees 
the right hands of victoiy baffling 
with firm heart the fierce rulers of 
the hidden deep. In rage for the 
shame of Faicilleach, leader of the 
northern rapine, the terrible genii 
arc rising from their crystalline tow- 
ers— their Imid-echoing roar of cur- 
rents, their dashing whirlriOols * have 
i awoke the spitit of the storm. He 
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flaps Ills thuiKlering uings, and gust 
on gust answers to tlie sound. As 
a gleam of lightning sluSvs the drear)»^ 
waste of a desert, I see in the fading 
glimpses of my secret soul the me- j 
teors of death in the ffaine of battle. 

I sec them strugglirfg through tlie ! 
tempestuous darkness. 7'hioiigh the j 
low copse-wood my ear met the first ; 
M'histling Idast mingling with the 
Jioarse torrent that clamours to lose 
itself in the lieaving lirinc of the 
nortliern main. I liear at further 
distance the well-known voices of 
them that shook the lance and s])ear 
of might, and bnikc the closest rank 
of foes. Now they sink feelily, and 
more feeble, in the coldness of death. 
A pale but stately sliade rides on tlie 
eddying gales of the troubled sky. 
By hfe; bright-studded shield I know 
it for the ghost of Farbhalla na liCin, 
chief of the southern clans. Joy on 
joy to the Isle of Mist! Steeped in 
tears and wrapp(*d in gloom, the 
joy follows bursts of grief. Toscar 
na Slinnean Lend, tlie blazing sun 
of warriors, and his elder race, arc- 
deep in the oozy beds of ocean; but jl 
Priomcbial, the most wise, has gained |i 
an isle unknown. I see him, within | 
a stony girdle, seated by a bud ofjj 
loveliness, sprung from heroes of far- || 
spreading name. Farbhalla, weigh- || 
tiest lance to hew down the foes of|| 
Iberia, retire in the smile of peace I 
to thy cave of rest! Thy daughter i 
lives, and shall shine a mother of ■ 
heroes in the isle of the mighty, i 
Her parent of three generations and 
the aged son of the church lie stiff 
for the narrow house, to be prepared 
by stranger hands. The bud of beau- 
ty and her speechless waiting-dame 
shall again mingle in the haunts of 
men. I sec Priomchial and the vas- 
.-•al friends snatched from the wa\Ts 


by his unfailing arm— the sun liAs 
risen and set upon tlieir mouitifill 
tliouglits of them that lie beneath 
the currents. They recline on a jut- 
ting headland in motionless woO; 
their eyes fixed on the tumbling surf, 

I covered with the wreck of their fleet, 
i till Priomchial arose and spoke to 
liis comrades, arousing the manhood 
of tluur souks. They wander along 
the narrow coast in search of their 
friends, alive or dead; hut no greet- 
ing liand, no kindling eye, no voice 
i of gladness, no wave-tossed corse, 
j appears. Spent with sorrow, and 
wasted by fatigue, the warriors cast 
thcMnselves on the barren heath : no 
])ird, no fly skims tlie air. A wreath- 
ing haze obscures the noontide sun; 
for a pillar of smoke shoots from a 
peak of the mountains, and tlien falls 
among the lower clouds. Night be- 
gins to drop her lengthening dusky 
shadows, and again the unconcjucred 
spirit of Priomchial awakes the cou- 
rage of liis vassals. They leave the 
stony-girdled shore. Nuts and ber- 
ries reward their search, and shel- 
tering trees protect them from the 
keen gale of evening. A path among 
thic!;ets of hazel leads to a trem- 
bling r.‘iy of light : they follow ; the 
light is streaming through tangled 
branches of the fairy-ruled asjien. 
Pale signs of awe arc on the features 
of tlie brave. From elvish power 
they shrink wdth affright ; but vary- 
ing strains of .soft music assure them 
no evil spell lurks around. Guided 
I by the eye, and drawn by the ear, 
. they enter a low-browed cave, a re- 
! fuge from the false lights of Jan Jo- 
lamach^. Transfixed with wonder, 
they behold a blossoin.of loveliness 
* John the Changeable, a name given 
} by the Gael in Popish times to John 
' Wickliffc, the R^ormer. , 
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cWuntiitg a holy requiem for the ;j carouses, lie joins in the inidnight 
souls of tlie (lead, while an aged dance, and Caoimina is in the mist 
Imnd strews wild flowers over two of heresy. But tlie hoary head of 
lifeless forms of gathered years. The ;| the daughter of TiTabhantas*, long 
hlossom of beauty liears no step ; i; sheltered in the })eacTful cloister, is 
her soul dwells in grief for them that ij again bared to wintry skies: slie 
breathe no more ; but sounds from a i; snatches the child of her grandson 
voice denied the power of W(»rds ‘j from the liorrors of etern«il condcni* 
break upon her ihouglUs. Stately \\ nation, and flees to an islet of the 
yet mild she arose from her bended i nortli, witli no human associate e.x- 
knci cept her youtliful descendant, licr 

arriors!’ slu* said, Hlie Holy ;| ghostly father, and a speechless 
Virgin hath sent you to my prayers, |j waiting-dame. As a dove of tl}C 
to lay in ])eaceful eartli the mother |j rock, Caoimina grew in beauty; lier 
of my graiidsire. Long she awaited |; lovely pinions shall soar in joy fur 
tlie slow release from pain ; but the |i the isle of (he mighty, ehi(‘f 

sainted son of tlie eliurch, at the mo- jj sliall elierish her in his bosom; the 
ment w hen he gave a last bcnedic- |1 vas^;als shall find gladness in her pre- 
tion to lu‘r parting spirit, fell in death !| senee. Bard of the songs of w ar 
at her feet. No furtlier may I re- ! and peace, it thine to tell to ill- 
veal; my vows of silence could be / Uire gmierations this vision of iny 
dissolved only by lips now closed fur soul, when the event has pnn ed rny 
ever.* j| truth. (Iriefavul joy conlend in my 

“ Supported by the manly arm of j liosom, I mourn tlie dead, and re- 
rrionichial, the maid sings a hymi joice in Priomcliial, that shall return 
of devotion over the grave wliere || to exalt the fiuiK!. of liis fathers. ’ 
rests a daughter ol‘ Treabliantas ol '| ** In the light (if my soul i go to 

the mighty feats, ancestor of Tosear j seek the last son of Tosear na 8lin- 
na Sllmman licud, the iiero of he- ■ nean Leiul,” answered the hard. 

^ I* . 

roes, ''j'jie last lope of Skye and , “ My ship of strength rides in our 
his followers raise the ancient son of I n(*arest liaveii, I manned the oary 
the church for rites of sejmllure: a ‘ and Innit the sails to meet my cliief- 
roll of wisdom drojis from liis breast: ' tain kinsman, the fi lend of my youth 
Caoiniina is freed froin her VOW'S, aini and age, w liose sle(‘p beneath tlio 
ber tale of early years unfohhal. *i waves has filled the inward (tye of 
Farlihalla na Lan, the briglitcst lance ij our seer of good and evil. lint w liere 
of Iberia, is dark'/ned by tlie false | fc^hall we seek llie hope of our elan? 
lights of Jan Julaimich, wlien the ;J of cneiils and jilaces distant or 
chief of southern clans had his fleet near, sa \ , w lici e ni:iy w'c find the stay 
scattered and broken by storms on j of our people?” 
the coast of Albion, Far^lialla re- j “ The stony-girdled islet is name- 
turns to Scotia, and spreads (dhe wiles :| less to my soul,” I’cturiicd the seer, 
of Jan Jolamach through liis people. 'I But this niglit of a changing; moon, 
Ilis.spouse lias died under the ban l! I invoke the fair face ol’ the roct- 
of the church. Farbhalla is mixed j| * Ancestor of the Marchioness of 
in the revels of Scotia’s king : he ij Hastings* 

VoI^Iir. K(k XIJ \ • N 
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sheltered waterfall. In the misty 
blending of light and darkness, the 
voiceless moving lips shall answer to 
my secret thoughts. I fear not to I 
approach the secret haunt of the spi- 
rit of beauty and wisdom, though no 
foot of man may follow my steps.” 

POINTS OF 

It is a great relief to the mind 
when it turns w^ith dis<xust from the |j 
numerous misdc(‘ds tliat are falsely 
called honourable, to consider how 
much genuine lionour is, notwith- 
standing, to be met watli in the 
unobtrusive intercourse of private 
life. The mask of false honour is | 
almost sure to fall off' sooner or later, | 
leaving the rogue who w'ore it ex- 
posed, in all tlie deformity of vice, to 
public indignation ; but true honour, 
which, in ]:)caceable times, can shew 
itself only in acts of probity and ge- 
nerosity, is liappily too common to 
obtain particular mention. 

** The evil thnt nu'n <]<» live s after them; 

The good is oft iiiU rnMl with their hones.’’ 

I flatter mystdf tiicre are very few’ 
English families that cannot boast of 
at least one meinbiu' wlio lias p(*r- 
fonned some act of h.ononr or benc- 
flcence, wdiicb, could it have been 
celebrated by any of the famous po- 
ets or historians of antk[uit y, w ould 
have received univtn-sal aj)pr()l)atioij, 
and have been held up to the emula- 
tion of succeeding ages. By hotionr, 

I understand that flneprinei])le w hich 
j^ders the mind su])erior to mean- 
ness; which leads us to a'v oid w hat- 
ever is w rong, not on account of the 
penalties attached to the commission 
bf it, but on account of its deviation 
from rectitude; w^hich induces the 
most scrupulous justice, even where 
the laws, fashions, or opinions of the 


The seer invoked the fair face of 
the waterfall, and with the bard 
sought Priomchial and Caoimina in 
tlie stony-girdled islet. They have 
shone lights of a mighty clan, and 
their fame shall never fail. 

B. G. 

HONOUR. 

world would be satisfied with some- 
thing less ; and w hich prompts m to 
confer obligations in so delicate a 
manner, that their w’eight may not 
be irksome to those upon whom they 
are conferred. 

It was this principle which produc- 
ed, among a ffnv noble-minded hea- 
thens, effects resembling those which 
Christianity is calculated to produce 
upon all men ; and since it is rather 
extended and refined, than sii])ersed- 
I cd, by that divine system, it ought 
not to be suffered to fall into dissue- 
tiide until mankind shall be in a 
state to dispense with incentives to 
goodness. ]>nt viewing the subject 
in a practical ):.giit, I may spare my 
relb'cticns, and avail myself of ex- 
amples. 

A (listingnislied oilicer, W'hose name 
w ould adoni any page, had contract- 
; ed a debt payable wnth interest, but 
: subject to tlie perforinance of certain 
! conditions on the part of the credit- 
or, who, by the way, was a man of 
no princi])]('. With a iiegligence not 
uncommon in siicli characters, the 
creditor omitted to fulfil his condi- 
tions ; by w Iiich means his claim was, 
in point of law’, vitiated. A few years 
afterwrards, the creditor w as concern- 
ed in some fraudulent transactions, 
and being detected, he ’found it pru- 
dent to floe his country, leaving a 
wife and family to reap the fruits of 
his misconduct. Their wretdied 
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case no sooner reached the ears of 
the general, than, inovccl with com- 
passion and a fine sense of honour, 
lie ordered the accounts between 
himself and the creditor to be open- 
ed and fully investigated ; and al- 
though, by the lapse of time, nothing 
could now have been legally 'de- 
manded, yet he had the strict ba- 
lance ascertained, v/hicli ainoiinted 
VO a considerable sum. Ikdug ex- 
ceedingly liberal in bis dealings, and 
having a large establishmenl to main- 
tain, he could not, at tiie moment, 
command the v/hoie ainoiuft; but lie 
advanced the largcn* part to meet the 
immediale i>ecossiU(js of the widow- 
c.d wife, and requested a certain time 
for tlie payment oi tlie remainder, 
which he fully discliarged on tlie day 
appointed. I need not add, that the 
manner of performing this noble 
deed was worthy of the deed itself: 
for as none but a mind naturally 
great, or refined by education and 
example, could be capable of it, so 
it could not fail to partake of the 
feeling and delicacy peculiar to per- 
sons of that description. 

Miss, or Mistress (as she was lat- 
terly called), Bertha Rowley was a 
shining example of practical honour; 
though, living in retirement, the ra- 
diance of it was shed on a very li- 
mited circle. With her honour was 
a pervading sentiment, which might 
be traced in almost all her actions. 
In the article of love, which forms ! 
so principal a business of life, she j 
conducted herself with singular pro- 
priety, and endured many severe 
trials and temptations with unshaken 
constancy. In her youth, I have 
heard, she was considered a great 
beauty, and when I had the pleasure | 
of being admitted of her acquaint- 
ance,^ in lier fiftieth year, time had 


not obliterated all f:races of wliat she 
had been. She retained a spai’kling 
eye, a fair complexion, regular fea- 
tures, and rui expression of counte-^ 
nance as Ix'nigiiaut as I ever beheld. 
Her figure was tall and slim, her 
manners lady-like, a little after the 
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his views, and told him fraukly, that 
tboiigli he might (h^Iay, it was notin 
his power to pre^'cnt her happiness. 
Her lover, who was intended for a 
pliysician, departed for lidinhurgh, 
to complete his education and obtain 
his dijiloma. The hardships of their 
separation, it may be su|)p(>sed, were 
mitigatial by an active and tender 
correspondence. Unhappily, the 
poor youth w’as so stimulated by the 
disinterested afibctioii of his Bertha, 
as to prosecute his studies with an 
intemperate ardour, which, together 
with the w ant of pro})er exercise and 
recreation, undermined his constitu- 
tion, and brouglit him to the grave 
a few weeks after he had attained 
the honours which he too eagerly 
sought. Poor Bertha was over- 
whelmed at this unexpected bereave- 
ment; for a long time she remained 
inconsolable, and seemed to desire 
nothing so much as to share the fate 
of her lover : however, the violence 
of her grief at length subsided, though 
she never could divest herself of a 
N 2 
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lament melancholy. After a few yeara 
liad passed away, and it was suppos- 
ed tliat the young doctor was forgot- 
ten, a good - natured worthy man, 
whose estate was suitable to lier own, 
and bordered upon it, as he thought 
most })ropitiously, made overtures for 
consolidating the estates by a matri- 
monial alliance of the proprietors : 
but tlie })rop()sal liad no otlicr efiect 
tliau to call forth a declaration frftm 
Miss Rowley, that she clierished the 
ineinoj*y of one departed too fondly 
ever to encourage the addresses of 
another, or to harbour the thoughts 
of changing her condition. »Siie beg- 
ged the squire to believe that she re- 
spected him as a neighbour, but her 
heart was not at her disposal ; and, 
therefore, she requested him to give 
up all thoughts of her. The good 
man had sense enough to see that | 
she was in earnest, and accordingly 
turned his afteclions aiiolher W'ay. 
AVhen she attained the critical age 
of forty, which may be called the 
neap tide in the aflairs of” spin- 
sters, one Caj)tain O'Stundish came 
on a hunting excursion into that part 
of the country, and became a very 
importunate suitor to Miss Rowdey; 
but to no purpose, for she still made 
it li point of honour never to give her 
liaiid without her heart ; and shortly 
afterwards, in some measure to guard 
against similar applications for the 
future, she assumed the dress of the 
elderly gentle\^ oman and the appel- 
lation of Mistress. Imow where, I 
would ask, can be found a more ho- j 
iiourable instance of devoted attach- | 
ment, or of lemale fortitude, than in 
this voluntary submission to the un- 
merited yet irritating contumely inci- 
dental to the wstate of old maid, ra- 
ther than shew dishonour to tlie ine- 
niorv of her Im e? 


The conduct of this 4dy wm 
throughout of the same admimble 
tenor. The ancients and moderns 
seem agreed, that true honour is in 
nothing more conspicuous, than in 
awarding a full meed of praise to 
those we dislike, especially wlierc 
the dislike is of old standing, and ad- 
j mits but little prospect of recoiicilia- 
I tion; not that Mrs. Ilowley har- 
boured animosities, but, as she would 
sometimes remark, “ there are peo- 
ple wdiom, w ith the best disposition 
in the w orld, one never can cordially 
love. They are so perverse, that 
even when one goes to them wdth a 
determination to be friendly, they al- 
ways conjure iq) something to nulli- 
fy our good intentions. I am sure I 
would fain be on as good terms with 
cousin Martin as with any other 
cousin, but she never w^ould let me. 
\\ hen we w^ere at school together, 
we used always to be bickering and 
telling tales of one another, and the 
authority of the governess w as bare- 
ly sufficient to keep our resentments 
within the bounds of decorum. As 
she grew up, she had her share of 
troubles as I had mine. I felt a 
good deal for her, but a coolness has 
ahvays subsisted between us. Yet 
1 must say, that never daughter be- 
haved better to both parents than 
she did, and as a wife and mother I 
really don’t know her equal, IIow^- 
ever, there is no accounting for likes 
and dislikes : still, if she were ever 
to stand in need of any thing in my 
j pow er, I should make a point of do- 
I hig by her as I would by any other 
of my relations in the same degree.” 

In money matters, which, after all, 
are the best criterion, Mrs. R. waa 
remarkable for a judicious liberality* 
She was scrupulously just fmno*. 
tual in her payments, living wdthin 
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her incvtno, that itirght hkvo | 
so^iething to clispdde bf ill charity; 
yet making an appearance suitable to 
her fortune, 'which was ample. Much 
good slie did in secret, for the de- 
light of her own benevolent disposi- 
tion; some was done in public (not 
ostentatiously), for tlie sake of exam- j 
pie. Thus wheiK'ver a brief was j 
read at church, she made it a poini i 
never to pass the plate without put- ■ 
tiiiir in her mite: on which occasions i 
she would sometimes say to the | 
churchwarden, “ Ahl Mr. Wiiite- | 
staff; if you lield tlie plate for ihe 
Hottentots there would be ])lenty in 
it, but our o'W'H countrymen are sad- 
ly forgotten.” Her private charities 
may be estimated by a single exam- 
ple. A nephew of hers came to the 
possession of a good ])roperty in the 
north of England : being a sporting | 
character, addicted to play, at which i 
lie w'as generally unsuccessfu I, he dis- | 
posed of the moveables as fast as he j 
could, and encumbered the freehold j 
as long as he could find mortgagee's, i 
all for the satisfaction of his dclits of 
honour. He liad an old lioiisekeeper, 
named Alice, a cari’ful, faitliiu! crea- 
ture, wliose frugal management ke])t I 
things from going to utter ruin imu'h i 
longer tliaii such an event could - 
have been dcfcrrtjd by any otlicr lui- | 
man agency. IS’ow Mrs. Rowley | 
never w ould let him rest till he had 
promised to remember this jioor wai- 
man in his will. His favourite apho- 
rism being, a short life and a merry 
one,” liis habits were so conformable 
to it, that he died of infiniiity before j 
he had completed his thirtieth year, j 
When liis will w^as opened, he ap- 
peared to have remembered Alice in 
an annuity of 201, for life; only, he 
had £3a*got(ien to direct how it was to 


: be paid. On examuilng the condi- 
I tion of his estate, and collecting all 
that was due to it, enough wms raised 
I to pay his just debts, and to leave a 
j residue, wdiicli resembled a little drop 
I in a large goblet, and even this little 
! w^as absorbed by the law^yer’s bill for 
; ‘‘ winding up the affairs,” as he phras- 
; ed it : so that no ]>rovision remained 
; for Alice s annuity. 

! Mrs. ilowdey Ineard witli surprise 
! and regret of the untimely terinina- 
I tion of her nephew^’s career; for 
j though she considered him a giddy 
youth, she always cherished the 
hope that he w'ould some day see 
liis errors and forsake them, and turn 
out a bright man, as some of liis an- 
cestors liad before him. Her first 
care w'as about the housekeeper, 
whose annuity she resolved to pay 
1 out of her own purse. But her 
, great point now was to conceal the 
: insuflicicncy of the estate of the de- 
I ceased, and therein his w^ant of ho- 
nour in not providing for liis bequest, 
dliis matter she arranged so clever- 
ly, that poor Alice consoled herself 
w ith refliK’ting, that, amidst all liis fol- 
lies and failings, her master had been 
: mindful of h.er fidelity. Nor w'oiild 
she ever have bec*u undeceived, had 
I not the excellent Mrs. Rowdey been 
; summoned to a better world b(?fore 
I the object of her honourable bounty. 
By her wall she gave an annuity of 
201. to Alice for the remainder of 
her clays: this the good woman at 
first imagined would prove a clear 
addition to her income, but when 
I quarter-day arrived, she found, to her 
j disappointment, that the master’s 
bounty,” as she called it, ceased as 
soon as Mrs. Rowley’s became pay- 
able. 

0 
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THE TIC DOULOURIEI^ 

TO THE editor! ^ 

Sill, !j Before I proceed to lay before the 

This painful disease, wind: practitioner my mode of treatment, 
has hitherto baffled the skill of the it will be necessary that I should de-» 
faculty, has for some time past en- tail the symptoms attendant on thife 
grossed my attention. I have endea- disease, and which distinguish it frdni 
voured to trace the malady to its !| others of a similar appearance, 
source, to follow its ramifications, The first symptoms observable in 
and, if possible, to discover a reme- the patient are, considerable languor 
dy. In the two former attempts I and disinclination to take the air, 
think I have succeeded ; and in the with a particular rolling of the eye, 
latter, if I have not been entirely not to be observed in any other dis- 
successful, I may safely say 1 have ease that I know of; also a great ner- 
been enabled in most cases consider- voiis irritability, so that a knock at 
ably to alleviate the and, in the do(>r, or a tap on the shoulder, 

many instances, altogether to cradi- is often sufficient to throw the pa- 
cate the disease. (ient into fits. The dis(‘ase is often 

In respect to the origin of this af- accom))anied by an unaccountable 
flicting malady, the conclusion at absence of mind and shortness of 
which 1 have arrived is, that it has memory, such as forgetting one’s 
its source in a diseased state of the purse or one’s small debts; also by a 
jjecunim'ium, or pocket intestine (so depraved and craving appetite, indi* 
called from its resemblance to an cs- cated by a readiness to accept invi- 
sential part of modern dress). 'I’his tations to dinner and the like. As 
organ, when in a healthy condition, the complaint becomes more confirm- 
is found to contain a considerable cd, tlie habits of the patient become 
quantity of a thin transparent film, quite changed. He is guilty of little 
resembling silver paper, and much meannesses quite at variance with 
spotted with black, accompanied by his real character, acquires a sly sus- 
small round flat substances of a ycl- picious look, seldom stirs out of 
low or white colour. In all cases of doors before dusk, sneaks up alleys, 
the Tic Douloureux which have looks round corners, becomes shabby 
come under my observation, where and slovenly in his dress, and may, 
the patient has died of the disease if closely watched, be seen diving 
and been opened, I have invariably for a dinner, when perhaps in his 
found a total deficiency of the above- healthy state nothing less than Long’s 
mentioned substances. To this cause or the Albion would have satisfied 
thereforel feel justified in attributing him. He often takes a dislike to 
this disease; and indeed my practice certain streets or shops, which he 
has confirmed the theory: for, having avoids as a mad dog does a pool of 
proceeded on the principle of restor- water. I once had a friend afflicted 
ing the pecuniarium to a healthy with this disease; and in the coitrse 
state, I have generally been success- of our perambulations, I often finmd 
ful in curing the complaint. him stop suddenly, turn rohnd, whisk 
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me over to the iside of the 

street, change arms^aj8:,W^ept ^ 
and occasionally avert ids head: all 
this without any apparent cause. 
There was one spot in particular of 
which I found him exceedingly shy. 
This extended from Weston’s in 
Bond-street to Hoby’s in St. James’s. 

There was,” he used to say, “ those 
glaring windows of Hoby’s on one 
side, and of Moore's (late Bicknell) 
on the other, forming a cross-fire 
through the very focus of fashionable 
resort. If you were lucky enough,” 
he would add, “ to weather Weston’s, 
there stood the other two, the very 
Scylla and Charybdis of Tic Dott- 
lourenxists^ through which not even 
Palinurus himself, if afflicted with 
the disease, could have steered with- 
out trembling. ” 

Though low'uess of spirits is ge- 
nerally found with this disease, it is 
by no means to be considered as a 
never-fiiiling symptom; for as tlie 
complaint i.s one w hich no one w islies 
to be thougl't to liave, the patient 
often assuiiiu's an a|}j>ear;iiice quite 
opposite to hU feeling>i. 

Young men t nibiukiiig in life 1 
have observed arc more subject to 
this complaint than older persons. 
It is frequently brought on by dissi- 
pation, high living, and excess of any 
kind, such as late hours, hard drink- 
ing, hunting in the extreme, &c. all 
which have a natural tendency to 
drain the pecuniariuni. In short, in 
all cases where the draught on the 
organ is greater than the supply of 
aliment furnished to it, the disease 
of the 7'ic Douloureux is sure to be 
induced. 

A general looseness in the moral 
system is also often the cause of the 
and when it bo originates, 
it g^roBy proves' incurabk. Iver- 


sons who have this constitutional 
taint are mostly troubled with such 
an absence of mind as to be guilty of 
the greatest absurdities, such as mis- 
taking another man’s pocket for their 
own, and betraying on all occasions 
a total ignorance of the principle of 
meum and tuum. Indeed, such is of- 
ten their distraction of mind, that 
they have been known to forget their 
own names, and in signing a letter, 
or drawing a bill, to substitute that 
of some other person. When the 
disease takes this turn, although oc- 
casional intermissions of pain may be 
experienced, it almost alw^ays proves 
fatal. In some it will cause a kind 
of fidgettiness in the fingers, parti- 
cularly when engaged in any game of 
cliance likely to interest the passions, 
and a certain distortion of the optics, 
so as to make them mistake the thr(»w 
of a die or the face of a card. But 
these, though apparently as bad 
symptoms as the foregoing, and in 
!j llie vulgar eye. ecjually malignant, 

I are, nevertheless, by no means so 
I dangerous. A seveu’e twitdiing sen- 
I sation in the seat of honour, sucli as 
w ould be experienced from a kick by 
a sharp boot, is generally the most 
the patient suffers in this state of the 
complaint. Indeed sucli habits, if 
not followed by the twitching pain 
alluded to, will often lead to an en- 
ij tire cure; and I have known persons 
!l wdio have been grievously afflicted 
wdtli the Tic Dotdotireux for years, 
afterw'ards enjoying the best health 
from the successful practice of habits 
brought on by the disease itself^ and 
which apparently depraved propen- 
sities, by taking a different turn in 
patients of a poorer state of body, 
have led to the most fatal conse- 
quences. 

In persona of a erangiiine tanpei*^- 
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meht this disease is highly clgi^ger-; ' 
oius. It invariably produces hypor j 
chondriasi^ and often insanity, Tlm^ 
natural consequence is, that the pa- ! 
tient frequently T)iits ah end to hhn- 
selFm a vullent ))aro};ysm cif pain, or, 
which is equally e/Fectua! to the same 
eAd, makes away with some one else. 

he complaint inost frequently re- 
curs about Cln-istmas : therefore pa- 
tients should 1)0 very careful of them- 
selves about this period, particularly 
as, to food find exercise. They should 
ori no account venture out of doors 
w ithout being well muffled up. Snipes 
and woodcocks, which abound at this 


I l3utwher^ (|jl9^^^mptqms 
I more of a laxity in the 
j ith^ p deficieqey in.its peces^ry 
1 ment, , tip? fbl) o wing a3ti;ingeut I hpe j 
I generally found to answer; , ; ■ 

I Spirit of* (youoniy , . • • ; • . 

I pMlVtT!i:ct! , , , . . ‘ 

I Calcrtied .pnidt’ac^o . . ^ grs. 

l o ba divided into twenty pilln, one io he 
taken every night. * 

Among the poor or labouring classes 
I have often found ten drops, or so, 
of the formic acid (coznnipiily called 
acid of ali^^ ), mixed up with a few 
grains of prudence, taken claily^ suf- 
f’cient to restore the diseased oi'giUi 
to its proper tone. 


season of the year, should be care- 
fully avoided, as they are sure t( 
bring on a severe j)aroxj sm of the 
complaint, so as to oblige the patient 
to keep his room, or, which is still 
more disagreeable, to be confined to 
one wdiicli he cannot quit at pleasure. 

Having thus detailed wdiat I con- 
ceive to be the cause and prevailing 
symptoms of the Tic Doi/lourcux, I 
shall proceed to point out the prac- 
tice I pursue in its treatment. 

In the first place I generally, as 
ill most chronic complaints, begin 
with a course of alteratives, affecting ' 
the system generally ; but, as I be- 1 
fore observed, my chief attention is : 
directed to produce a cliange in the ; 
organ wherein 1 consider the disea.^e ; 
to bviginate. In severe cases, parti- j 
cularly where the coinplauit seems to ! 
be caused by ii deficiency of the ne- j 
cessary contents of the jjcciaiiariuiiij . 
I generally prescribe the following 
dose: ' ■ '■ ■ ■ I 


Extract of Peruvi.-iii iniiK# . , 

. . 1 

07 . 

Ilticoction of rich uncles . , 

. . 2 

OZ. 

Infusion of bank-paper . . . 

. . 3 


Tincture of mint 

. . r> 

gr. 

Syrup of matrimony .... 

. . 1 

OZ. 


Three or more spoonfuls to be taken 
according to the strength of tlie disease. 


Besides these medicines, I gene- 
rally recommend low diet and absti- 
j nenc(‘ from all kinds of dissipation ; 
the patient, at the same time, to bq^^ 
kept carefully quiet and free frpni thfi 
intrusion of visitors. And, change 
of air is of tlie grpiUest imppi|rt^pce , 
in tlii.s com})laint, I wopld have him>.. : 
if leading a towni-lifc, immediately, tq 
retire to the country; or, if his meaij^ ,, 
do not admit of tliis, to take-up hi|s,, 
abode in a garret, where hp will 
breathe a punu- air and be les^ lia- 
ble to disturbance. Exercise I alsp 
j recommend, but it must be On foot, 

: not on lioi seback or in a carriage,. 

, l\*rscverunce hi the above sy^s tern I 
have in most cases found ^effpetuah ^ 
particularly if the patient Ija- , 

bit of body to bear lowernigj^ 
though I proceed upon the 
keeping my palieiits asjow^as po^si- ^ 
ble, I must caution Ahe pfapflfigiig^.,, 
against the use of the. lance 
Ing being faUil in tills £sease^ ,w^icly^ 
is, in fact, often brought on by ap 
hamiorrliagc of ^f, 

however, any rich friend or relation 
can be brought to submit to tliat 
i operation, so tb^|; porti^,of the 
Ji precious fluid may lie introaueeq Ihio 
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the veins of the patient, I have no 
doubt tKe effect would be most sa- 
lutary. 

A removal to the milder air of the 
Continent is often recommended and 
practised in this complaint ; and, in- 
deed, persons so afflicted who can- 
not live at home, often do well 
abroad. But it is a measure which 
I do not frequently advise, unless the 
patient resolves to remain permanent- 
ly abroad ; for the immediate relief 
afforded generally tempts him to 
indulge in practices which the milder 
air enables him to do witli impunity, 
but which, by becoming habitual, 
may, on a return to a less genial cli- 
mate, occasion an incurable relapse. 

Now, though in most cases I have 
found the treatment above-mentioned 
to mitigate the disease, and often to 
effect an entire cure, yet I must con- 
fess, that for some very obstinate ca- 
ses of the Tic Douloureux I have 
not been able to discover any reme- 
dy in medicine. Accident, however, 
will frequently occasion results which 
art could not effect ; and I have seen 
more than one case, wherein a pati- 
ent suffering under the most aggra- 
vating symptoms of the complaint 
has obtained immediate relief, and 
experienced an entire cure from sud- 
den and violent action of the pas- 
sions, such as joy on the receipt of 
good and unexpected news; and even 
a sudden shock on hearing of the 
death of a relation I have known to 
produce the same effect ; a circum- 
stance which, under any other com- 
plaint^ it is fairly to presumed 
would have caused an opposite re- 
sult. 

There is also a minor disease of |j 


the Tic Douloureux^ which has not, 
that I know of, been yet noticed by 
the faculty, but which is extremely 
distressing. It consists in severe 
spasms or palpitations of the jiecuni- 
arium. Any sudden disappointment 
will often occasion this complaint; 
such as running up a bill at a tavern, 
and finding you have not money 
enough in your pocket to discharge 
it; being out of cash before you get 
to the end of your journey; a thing 
coming to much more than you ex- 
pected, &c. &c. These spasms I 
myself was at one time subject to. 
Once wishing to treat Mrs. Bolus to 
the Opera, I went into a shop in 
Bond-street to procure a box, when, 
to my unspeakable surprise, I found 
that the price was seven guineas. Hav- 
ing neglected to ascertain this point 
previous to fixing on the box, I found 
myself in an awkward dilemma. The 
palpitations in the pecuniarium were 
so severe that I could hardly bear 
them, and on the other hand I had 
bespoken the box. What was to be 
done? 1 hummed and hawed, and 
backed and backed till I reached the 
shop-door, when by a sudden bolt I 
sought relief hi the open air. The 
treatment I pursue in this complaint 
is nearly the same, but in a milder 
form, as that I practise in cases of 
the Tic Douloureux. 

It may be necessary to acquaint 
the public that I receive patients at 
my house, No. 7, Go/Jew- square, 
between the hours of ten and one; 
and that letters (post-paid), inclosing 
a remittance, will be duly attended 
to. I am, sir, yours, &c. &c. 

Bolus. 
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A CHRISTMAS PARTY. 

(Concluded from p. 41.) 

XIIA AJUD CARDS. 


AFTKlt iiTtiiunimble healths and 
toai^t^, smart jokes, long stories, and 
long and animated discussions on the 
poor’s'^rates of Stepney parish, the 
often repeated summons to the up- 
per house was at length obeyed ; we 
rose to join the ladies. Narrow as 
the architect had planned the pro- 
portions of the staircase, the ascent 
just now proved a matter of import- 
ance to most of the jovials; and Mr. 
Philpotts, trusting liis sole to the 
slippery fulctiun of a Lisbon nut, 
dropt no doubt by some of the young 
amtables on the stair-carpet, had the 
misfortune to lacerate his black ines- 
tiinables right across the knee; a 
hiatm valde deflendus^ which, upon 
serious consultation, was pronounced 
to require a change of decoration 
from the wardrobe of our kind host, 
inasmuch as the sufferer, no doubt 
from dietetic motives, had all his life- 
time been an enemy to the use of 
suh-estimahles. 

On entering the drawing-room, 
the sympathetic looks of Mrs. P. 
Were, of course, the fii*st to espy her 
spouse's change of costume; and 
when she learnt the cause, instead 
of sympathizing in his escape from 
bodily harm, she cruelly animadvert- 
ed upon the state of his mental func- 
tions, protesting, that sueli a Christ- 
mas as this she would have cause to 
i»emeinber all the rest of her days ; 
for what with her mined maiwrine 
and Mr* P.’s satins, new last Lord 
Mayor s day only, there was as good 
as ten guineas out of Mr. P.’s pocket. 

Mrs, Waffle made a thousand apo- 
logies, and in her endeavours to in- 


stil comfort, observed, tlmt one he# 
breadth of silk would do the biisinei^ 
effectually. “ 0«e new breadth!” 
exclaimed her disconsolate friend ; 
“ then I hope, ma*m> you will send 
to France for it; for my husband 
smuggled it ivom BuUon in the crown 
of his hat, when we were there last 
August.” — “ That I did,” added Mr. 
P. and ‘ dash’ me if I do again! I 
shall never forget the ‘ stew’ I wafe in.” 

In order to divert the conversation 
to some more interesting topic, I di- 
rected my attention to a representa- 
tion of Jacob and Rachael at the 
Well, worked in embroidery, and sus- 
pended, in a frame totally enveloped 
in silver paper, over the piano-forte. 
I respectfully asked Mrs. Waffle whe- 
ther this was the work of ohe of the 
young ladies. She smilingly replied, 
“ I wish it was, baron : ’tis hardly to 
be expected ; though they work pret- 
tily enough, and Dorothy, I am told, 
draws the best in her school. Go and 
fetch your portfoils, my dears, and 
shew Baron Bitterhouse some of your 
human figures and foreign prospects. 
— But that there piece, baron, is of 
my own working. I was ten months 
a doing of it, and the nuihbOr of 'co- 
lours in it would surprise you. CoUld 
you believe that I usOd one htiridted 
and twelve diffferent coloured skicihs 
Is it possible'?”~‘^ A fiict; hairem ; 
but most On ’em are so faded;; thtrt 
yoii can’t hardly see a ffifferChce. 
The blues and reds, howsofnevfer, 
have ^tood remarkably w^.’^ ■ 

Our hostess now proceeded with 
much formality to that solemn social 
‘I office, the making of tea, taking care. 
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in order to “make it good,” to enforce i 
the dose'of ingredients, so as topror ! 
duce an infusion superlatively astrin- 
gent ; a perfect styptic, which, if admi- 
nistered before dinner, would prove a 
greatsaving, by contracting thejw W(3e 
vicsy so as to render them almost inca- 
pable of deglutition. It seemed as 
if I had a solution of alum suspended 
between my fauces^ but there was no 
remedy but to swallow the supersa- 
turated green potion. The coffee, 
which at first I had declined, but 
which all present extolled to the skies, 
seemed to offer an antidote to the 
Chinese poison. Its colour and fla- 
vour certainly shewed it to have been 
concocted upon principles diametri- 
cally opposite to those followed in 
the confection of the tea. The cof- 
fee exhibited a dull aqueous appear- 
cuice, and in its taste possessed a 
multitude of various twangs; one 
might taste every thing but coffee in 
it. I had the curiosity to ask Mrs. 
W. how this compound was fabricat- 
ed ; and she obligingly replied, “ I 
thought you would like it, baron; 
you foreign gentlemen are fond of 
strong coflee, and our Sally lias a 
name for making it good: to be sure 
I told her to put a spoonful or two 
more into it than usual. There is 
also isinglass and hai'tshorn-shavings, 
ajad the yolk of an egg; but the fla- 
vour which you admire so much is 
owing to the mustard. *Tis quite 
finath^r thing with a good spoonful 
of musteji’d.” — “ There can be no 
doubt of thaty main,” observed the 
sarcastic Mr. Basil J ones. 

Miss Dorothy and her junior sis- 
ter had by this time put their port- 
Joihy as magima called them, into a 
state qf pr^intraUpn^ and the contents j 
passed wilh becoming regularity, lik^ j 


brickbats leaping through a file of 
HiberniafiSi from one hand to an^ 
other ; Mrs. WafHe, as an artist her- 
self, explaining the subjects with clas^ 
sic Accuracy and acumen. 

“ This here young woman, gen- 
tlemen, with the bowr-r and harrowa, 
I am told is the goddess of 

chaste-ity and hunting.”— “ Not of 
husbands, then,” added Mr* Basil 
Jones. — “ Upon honourable tems, 
I suppose, Mr. J.” — “ True, mam, 
not a wild-goose chase at .all times.” 

“ Here’s as sweet a drawing as any 
Dorothy has done; they are the nine 
Muses, with their mother, Princess 
Niopeh '' — “ N or Q, no doubt,” said 
the facetious Mr. Basil Jones ; for 
which interruption Mrs. W. serious- 
ly reprimanded him, and he promis- 
ed to “ mind his P’s and Q’s for tlie 
future.” 

“ This here — I declare, Dorothy, 
I am almost ashamed to shew it— I 
h.ave told you so often, my dear, I 
don’t wish you to draw them sort of 
figures; tliey may be all very fine, 
but in my time a young woman M^oulih 
Tin sure, have hesintated to draw^rX 
a thing of the kind. But Dorothy 
has a particular taste for the antic 
and anatoinray, and so I don’t like 
to counterhact her genus. It cer- 
tainly is a ohanning piece, and repre- 
sents Apollo BeUweathevy tlie god 
of shepherds. Here is also Mmeu^ 
ry^ the god of doctors.” — “ Excuse 
me, ma’m — of thieves andmerchantSi 
according to mythology.” — “ May 
be so too, Mr. Jones, but. I wish you 
woidd mind your bales and casea^ 
and not interrupt in tliis manner.”--- 
“ My case is clear.”— “ That’s more 
than your head is at this momeat, 
Mr. Jones, or else I am sure you. 
would not be so rmlc to a lady.” 

O 2 
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;/W' if arifl hfe todtJJfer 

who Idsi hf« Wiy While 
tulihihg^ffer hfe behirvcd Hjtriett in 
a irinze^the same aA you may hare 
ieeh at Motmtpelier Gardens, WaU 
Worthy is afeo a drawing of 

wHiit IS called^ the dying Clod-eaier^ 
and ohe of Werius of Medicincy the 
'goddess of health and love. This 
is PlatOy the god of the Tartars, 
with his spouse Porcupine* But I 
dare*say, ladies and gentlemen, you 
have got quite enough of these the- 
ologieal subjects, so we will just have 
a few minutes’ peep at Ellen’s port- 
foil. Hers, you'must know, is quite 
a different style of work; she is all 
for nature, such as landskips, wiews, 
and such like; more in her motliers 
taste, for I loves nature, true uuci- 
visticated nature, such as you see it 
in this here picture of Brier-farm, in 
Gloucestershire, done in black chalk.” 

Chalk farm 1 1 protest,” exclaim- 
ed the forward packer of Camomile- 
Street; for which intrusion, he re- 
ceived an ineffable look of contempt 
at his ignorance of localities. 

The portfolio of this young lady 
contained a numerous collection of 
very pretty specimens of real talent, 
of which her modesty seemed to be 
scarcely conscious. Among the draw- 
ings was a very interesting copy of a 
print of the fentastically grand Pi- 
ranesi, representing the Campo Vac- 
cino in Rome, which Mrs. Waffle s 
comment designated as the capital 
of Rome, one qf the finest provinces 
in the kingdom of Naples, where we 
get the Naples soap from, and the 
warmyshall for sbup^ if I am rightly 
informed.” 

This large piece, baton, repre- 
sents a prospect of the city of Can- 


fo&n in the East ftidte*; fot 
are aii many ais Airasen- towns of the 
same name diBfetertt pdrts of - Ae 
world, but nohe so femout as Ms 
one, because of the' tea which comes 
from tlmre, and the d*'fa-mode he 
which these jieoplc have learnt Us 
to make, and a ca]^tal dishit is liAen 
eat quite hot. 

Allow me, gentlemen, to request 
your particular attention to this cor 
loured drawing of the town of Wee- 
wee, on the lake of Ocaera, noted all 
over the world for its excellent Hol- 
lands.” 

Mr. Philpotts observed, with some 
surprise, that he was sure the Dutch 
Hollands came from a place called 
Schiedam, for he contrived now and 
then to get some of it in a sly way; 
but Mrs. Waffle explained the mat- 
ter to his satisfaction. ** It may be 
so,” she replied, with regard to 
Dutch Hollands, but the real Geneva 
Hollands comes no more from Sheer- 
darh, as you call it, sir, than the 
Maidstone gin does. Those white 
mountains in the distance, you will 
please to observe, are nothing but 
ice from top to bottom all the year 
round ; and in a sunshiny day they 
reflect the liglit like so many thou- 
sands of looking-glasses, for which 
reason they are Called glaaiers.’’ 

Worth a frame, 1 maiiitain,” 
added the arch Mr. Basil Joues^ 

** And so it is,” replied Mrs; W. ; 

for Bonipart, do you know, and all 
his army, went over them ice-«io«n- 
tains in skates, when they marched 
into Germany across Mount Simple- 
ton. Here are a great many aswre 
views of EUeiis doing, for^shw^oes 
’em in nio time; bu* T dlTO Jiay fhe 
company have had a auffidieiifly of 
the pidkercsqiie, ae they caUit^ ^jid 
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.<GoBie^*iBy^d)BWis» 8}«^rbr,dp- 

dudt«. i^gin witiaf.tb^t si^jMt piece jrnpjr 

«tf I)oa Granny, wbiichjypu seceiv- ,the ,oQ»erj 7p^^ ip; the« inani^,of 
ed for a prize, tide s tbe <ompeneado«Ti?!P"^P|um in 
Tile young ladies, after alittlepre- derntiine-pieccav ‘‘AuWj^ 
lading. Miss 'Dotrothy in C arKl Miss and “ Nes Galen" ,|veru Guccesaiy«ly 
pw in D ma^er, endeayputod to given in the same style of perfection, 
delight the company with a rondo ih and enthusiastically applauded. Miss 
3 flat, founded on the air Fin' ch' han Dorothy, lastly, was requested to fa- 
dal vino, as far as I could make out vour the company with;a specimen of 
some of tlie first bars ; for Miss Do- her vocal powers ; and after tj^e usual 
rothy, in oi-der to increase the eclat coy formalities, excuses of cold,.^em 
«f the performance, took care to take hum hem’s, and rosining of lips, she 
permanent possession of the pedal, assumed the mournful comUenance so 
and to thump her bass most lustily, engaging in vocal efforts, ami began 
and with a degree of assurance and with stern solemnity a song ofeheer- 
afiectation generally in the inverse ful text, the name of which I have 
ratio of the performer’s abilities. The forgotten, my attention being exchi- 
noise was completely stunning, and sively directed to the music and the 
the more grating to the ear, as the style of singing, which approached 
instrument was in a state of tune cor- that of a solemn hymn. Not a mus- 
responding with the suburban situa- cle in the face moved, tlie lips cx- 
tion of Mr. Waffle’s domicile ; for I cepted, and those scarcely formed an 
have often made the remark, that exception, unless a W occurred in 
the open windows in the outskirts ge- the text, to which letter a goodly 
nCrally emit harmonies of the most mouthful of aspiration was invariably 
ohromatic kind, and that the discord- devoted, in diametrical oppodtion to 
aiice aagments progressively as you mamma’s more graceful system of e- 
diverge from the purlieus of Golden- nunciation, which softened tlieW’s in- 
square. to V’s. There were other iieculiarjities 

The performance of these young of pronunciation in Miss Dorothy’s 
ladies, moreover, wjis quite in the singing greatly deviating from corn- 
free style, according to the quantum mon parlance, all no doubt dictated 
of notes allotted to each bar. When by the hon genre; but even to my 
there were few, they had not patience foreign ears it sounded singular, to 
to submit to unnecessary delays, and hear smoil instead of " smile,” tyunc 
when the bar was well stocked with for “ tune,’’ and ka-yind for “ kind.” 
denrisemiquByers, they took all tlie Towards the eqd of this perform- 
time which a consciousness of their ance, a sort of pedal-bass accompa- 
prffflidency seemed to suggest as re- niment grew more and more ai^ible 
quisiteior the due execution of such from heliind ; Mr. Philpotts, whether 
. eeowded $teve^. And yet with all from insusceptibility or excess of en- 
•thhi varindon of time, mich was the Ijoyment— for, strange enough, these 
perieetioii of theiir practice and exe- tw 9 extremes frequently produce si- 
-eutim^ that musical eKeeudon- 1| milar eftbets to music— Imping gra- 
ers were |eldoi» what is called “ out,” | dually dropt into somnolency, and 
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finally into a soHnd doze, in which 
latter state the reed-stop of his or- 
gan of respiration intonated double 
E flat, not only with great purity, 
but at intervals as regular as if he 
had been taught to snore by Mael- 
zel’s metronome ; on which occasion 
Mr. Basil Jones correctly observed, 
that Mr. Philpotts appeared to be 
more musical when asleep than when 
awake. 

Mrs. Waffle, too, seemed less 
charmed with musicals than she had 
proved herself to be with the arts of 
design. Not that she followed Mr. 
Philpotts’ example, but she made 
noise another way ; for in the ablu- 
tion of her best set of China, the 
cups rattled incessantly, like the for- 
ty-three bells in the Antwerp chimes; 
and when that essential function was 
accomplished to her satisfaction, she 
felt the necessity of reorganizing the 
contents of the bright Rumford, in 
doing which she manifested the most 
tender sympathy for the brilliant po- 
lish of the steel weapon ; for she de- 
voted the cambric, exclusively in- 
tended for the manipulation of her 
nose, to the preservation of the po- 
ker, wisely weighing, no doubt, the 
financial, difference between a mere 
atom of soap and a good pennyworth 
of refined emery. 

Tlie effect of the music suffereil 
considerably also by the arrangement 
of the card-tables ; indeed the con- 
cert was altogether broken up as 
soon as their preparation was com- 
pleted, one table being appropri- 
ated to whist, and the other to a 
round game. It was by a mere for- 
tunate chance that I became the part- 
ner of Mrs. Wafile, who during her 
first mairiage had made a vow never 
to play at the same table with her 
hjisband; and the same pacific rea-' 


sons, no doubt, operated^ ten^o^y 
separation in the case of , Mjr« and 
Mrs. Philpotts; tliat lady only, with 
a Mr. Bustlethwaites, being destined 
to be our adversaries. 

Our hostess, in opening an diegant 
embossed card-case (“ the work of 
Dorothy,”) made a thousand apolo- 
gies for the veteran appearance of 
the pack, all owing to Mr. Waffle’s 
putting every thing off to the last 
day, so that when he yesterday ap?- 
plied to the w^aiter at the — — ta- 
vern, every pack was gone, which 
could be no w onder at this season of 
the year. Mrs. Philpotts kindly ob-t 
served, that if she had known it, she 
would have brought a supply wdth 
her; at the same time apologizing 
for dispensing with the use of her 
white kids, and requesting a smeU 
at my box as an antidote to that of 
the cards, which “ was by no means 
\jtagrant.'' — That will all be gone 
in two or three deals,” remariced 
the comfort - dealing Mr. Bustler 
tliwaitcs : ‘‘ ifs their being confined 
in the case, ma’m, gives ’em that 
particular flavour. You should see^ 
mam, what wc play with sometimes 
at the Articr.okel” — “ Tm sure I 
have no wish.” 

Mrs. Waffle being appealed to to 
regulate the points, proposed ‘‘ two- 
pence a corner which stakes being 
declined by our fiiir adversary, oil 
the ground of her never playing copr. 
pers, anoflter of silver three-pences” 
was made, without meeting with more 
success. Mrs. Philpotts protestedshe 

never could render h^elf mistress 
of that complicated computation^ 
went so far as to propose “ 
points.” To these enormous, 

Mrs. W. luul no notion; of 
ting ; ‘‘ it was sheer gamhlmg*** 
i laches we thus compktj^yitt .isssM^, 
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and rubber in all probability 
would Lave been broken up, had 
not a lucky expedient entered niy 
thOuglifcs. I ventured ^vitli the ut- 
most diffidence to hint to lUy part- 
ner^ that, if it Were no offence, I 
Would with pleasure go halves in her 
points. This suggestion must have 
greatly raised me in her estimation, 
for she looked me in the face, and 
shaking her head with a winning 
smile, exclaimed, “ You are a gen- 
tlcnian, baron, every inch on ye!” 

TVfatters now went on with proper 
deconun for some time, until a con- 
tttiued succession of good cards shew- 
ed that the fickle goddess had, for 
this evening, vouchsafed to take my 
pai*tner and me under her special 
protection. Perhaps, too, a supe- 
rior knowledge of the game on my 
part (and considering the calibre of 
our adversaries, this is certainly no 
great boast,) may have contributed to 
our signal success ; for in less than 
half an hour we Won a bum})er, to 
the great mortification of our fair an- 
tagonist, who desired to cut again 
for partners. This expedient, Iiow- 
everj Was productive of no change. 
Mr§. Waffle and I were indissepara- 
ble, as she termed it, and our luck 
confirmed so constant, that we won 
another double game. This was too 
much for Mrs. Pliilpofts to brook, 
rth* miHHr mvre had not reached 
that point of perfection which ena- 
bles the outward man to feign liila- 
rity while the heart U near bursting 
with 'vexation. Slie declared we 
knew each other’s garhe; art asser- 
tion so totally gtatultotis, that Mrs. 
Waffle Vowed this was the first day 
ihe had had the pleasure of setting 
eyes Upon the baton. Defeated In 
this inuehdo, Mrs. Philliotts was 
pleased ta lay all the blame upon the 


nasty filthy cards.” — “ Give me 
clean christian4ike cards,” she ex- 
claimed, and ni play against any 
body.” 

Mr, Smith, who stood behind, and 
was rather of a serious turn, depre- 
cated in strong terms the application 
of such an epithet to a publication, ge- 
nerally supposed to proceed from the 
profanest possible source, the enemy 
of all mankind. 

** Then let him play them,” she in- 
dignantly replied; they look as if 
they had been in some such hands. 
They smell of pitch and brimstone, 
and not another will I touch ; so iiiucli 
for that !” 

Mrs. Waffle must have been com- 
pounded of the most neutral materi- 
als, if she could have remained indif- 
ferent to remarks so pointedly level- 
led at lier domestic 
The tokens of a storm were manifest, 
the head assumed a variety of quick 
gallinaceous motions, tlie double- 
chin worked divers contortions, the 
cloud was on the point of bursting, 
when Mrs. P. more from disdain 
than cowardice, rose from her seat, 
to throw herself on the Grecian 
coucli (as it afterwards appeared). 
At that instant Mr. Smith, not aware 
of the injured fair’s intentions, and 
judging the couch to be in her way, 
with a laudable but very unfortunate 
wish to be serviceable, drew it back, 
and thus was tlie innocent cause of 
Mrs. Philpotts’ effecting a momenta- 
ry settlement on the carpet direct. 

The oddity of this scene, altoge- 
ther the affair of an instant, produced 
a curious psychological phenomenon. 
The condensed charge of vexation 
imbibed to the brim by my ex-par tne^r, 
and the explosion of which I expect- 
ed with dread, all at once vented it- 
self in ii Burst of hatfesuppressei 
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laughter. Fortimately, this unfore- 
seen catastrophe was productive of 
no other harm than what might be 
fancied to proceed from the attitude 
itself; for the absence of all salient 
angles and the general rotundity in 
the sufferer's contour acted as a va- 
luable safeguarch somewhat upon the 
principle of strength in arches. The 
Doric diastyle, at all events, forth- 
with manifested its perfect integrity, 
by the ready Service it yielded in con- 
veying Mrs. Philpotts out of the 
room, udvich she did not enter again. 
Mrs. Waffle, of course, followed, to 
attend her good friend, and a few 
minutes aftertrards Mr. P. was call- 
ed, and took htft final leave. Their 
walk home, although a small dis- 
tance, must have completed their 
“ merry Christmas,” for the rain had 
not ceased since dinner. 

Both card-parties being thus iin- 
aeusonably broken up by the “strange 
behaviour” of the fair deserter, tlie 
two young ladies urgently pressed 
their mamma for a dance. Tliis re- 
quest being acceded to, after some 
difficulties on the score of the new 
carpet, Miss Ellen proposed a qua- 
drille, and kindly ofl'ered her service 
in getting up la Colombe or le Papil- 
loUy the figures of both of which she 
was sure would easily be compre- 
hended by all present: but here the 
juniors were outvoted hollow by their 
betters. “ Nonsense with your cat- 
reels!” exclaimed Mrs. Waffle; “ I 
hate them French dances. Can there 
be any thing more hellegant than a 
good English country-dance, such as 

• The Grinder,* * Maggie Lawder,* 

* Drops o’ Brandy,* or ‘ Go to the 
Devil and shake yourself?*** The 
two young ladies were alternately to 
preside at the piano*forte, but as the 
battle of Toulouse had incapacitated 


me from participating in the amuse-r 
ment, I offered to contribute my milw 
towards it by taking the instrument* 

^ Blesli ye, baron,” said Mrs; W. 
“ you are the jank of geitteelky ; 'if 
I was a single woman, 1 would hmie 
ye for a husband, for all you’re an 
invalid.” 

“ Don’t be so foolish, my dear,” 
ejaculated my good friend, with a 
half pleasant smile. 

“ I say it, Mr. V affie, and I mean 
it ; and if tlie baron should have a 
fancy by and by for either of ihy 
girls, he need but say the word.” 

This began to look rather serious ; 
so without further ado, I struck up 
“ Go to the Devil and shake your- 
selfV* and set Mrs. Waffle’s toes in 
motion instead of her tongue. 

But a certain fatality overhung all 
the efforts of the house of the Waf- 
fles to enjoy the sports of the sea- 
son on this unpropitious day. Had 
the corps de bullet used a common 
degree of decorum and moderation 
in enacting the prescribed figures of 
“ Go to tlie Devil and shake your- 
selfi” the pleasures of “ the fantas- 
tic toe” might have continued for 
hours ; but it seemed as if the par- 
ties conceived the name of the dance 
implied particular injunctions for bo- 
dily exertion. They sliook tlieni* 
selves lustily, tliey shook the 
the whole house sliook. The 
too, appeared to be infinitely more 
fantastic than the toes; for although 
the MS. I played from contained no 
directions to such effect, the figu- 
rants, especially those of the male 
gender, seemed to vie with each 
other in giving to every 4 
dal ben marcato^ so much the more 
effective, as, with the exception jsf 
the two young ladies, the gravitatinf 
momentum of the rest ot) the per- 
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fmnecis tlte goodly cHtzea imdm imsbaiid^ copable of punp 

ftumge? of limive ac thkti^en^ $to»o Bbg on tlua melaiiehi^y hut 

a^iiead.^ - > his spouse jippea? ed in utter -despair. 

, /KoUrondcsF, tbei^if theskndlord, After muelv dehbemiioia^ my bind^ 
nnftxtiiiiwtely next door neighbour, hearted^ .friend, the : , br/Aer of 
jually alarmed forilm permaneiK^^ nege and primingey expressed some 
bis joists and rafters,^ lK)pes of being able ^ to pi^ocHU^ a 

ble of penning a friendly communis speciesof small craft for the passage, 
cation^ reminding Mr, W. of a danse inasmuch as his baker at the corner 
in the eorenant, which, under a pe- of the row was possessed of a, covert 
iialty tlierein expressed and set fortli, ed cart and horse. Mr, Wdflle put 
forbade in distinct terim$ any dancing on his hat, and soon returned mth 
whatever on thepresnises aforesaid.” the glad tidings, that he had cliarteiv 
Tibe iillel doux in question, as if by ed the vessel at the enormous freiglit 
magic, laid the frisky ardour of the of fifteen shillings to Ganiomilc-street 
i^QrpB de baHei, whose good wishes and Panton-square* 
for tjie poKte letter-writer were so To this rude vehicle of loaves ai^ 
abumlant, various, and humane, tliat gingerbread we were too happy to 
if Im chanced to experience the ful- consign our persons ; its jolting wa« 
filment of but a small portion of them, not calculated to benefit our fair fch 
ho would not ^ to remember diis low-traveller, whom her spouse com- 
memy Christmas. forted by observing, that ro/fe must 

. To drown this woful disappoint- be expected in a bakerV cart, A 
m^t, it was agreed to walk down sudden scream on the |>art of Mrs. 
forthwith to supper ; but the extreme J. excited the sympadiy of a watch- 
lateness of the hour, and the indif- man in Church-street to stop our pro- 
fei'euts health x>f the lady of Mr. Ba- gress, who no doubt harboured siiiis- 
ail Jones, the packer of Camomile- ter ideas of our behaviour tQwai’ds the 
induced him to forego a taste good lady in the dark* Mr. Basil 
of thepigeofirpio and the beaux restes Jones himself felt incapable of u joke 
of the - dinner fare, and to beg a until he ascertained the insult to have 
coach might be sent for; in winch proceeded from a black bcetki one of 
request 1 thought proper to join, as the privileged tenants of tliisrecepta^ 
the rain still fell in torrents. But cle of flour and bread-dust. He beg- 
Mra. W* with every mark of sincere god Mrs. Jones not to look si^ mealy 
4iebras%;i|iforjtaed usthatsuchalux- at atiifle; and on taking leave in 
watn^ito be procured for love Camomile-atreet, and looking at our 
mOua^iiit Betbnal^Green at this garments, declared them to be dou- 
imui:u v with a vengeatice* 

T3HE AFFECTIONATE WOLit 

- uXrim irqlf/'ftmiMiea.a iimuarkaUe t^umsUhOes iiiwhiclv#iey are pUc- 
PddeiiM P/mpporttofi In the stalK^ of natuce^^^^ 

liiPtW thfdiilbe diipositioa a)f catmTtH that,; impelled by cruel desirei^ and 
ifaiPAnhimla^diSi^ the furnkbed witk i^iusite^k^ 

-vJfidiiltfi • - " ' 
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gence for their gratification, as well 
as the necessary weapons for glutting 
their rapacity, they attack whatever 
has life, diif use around them terror 
or antipatliy, and multiply their ene- 
mies in a like proportion. Since, 
however, they are equally intelligent 
with the animals on which they are 
destined to prey, and which strive to 
escape them by stratagem and flight, 
it is necessary for them to learn to 
;ict according to circumstances : lienee 
they will sometimes have recourse to 
strength, at others to craft, and be at 
at one time bold, at another timid. 
Hence, too, it is possible to excite 
gentler feelings in the most ferocious 
animals, and to render them perfectly 
mild, tame, and familiar, if we can 
but place them in a situation in which 
they are not necessitated either to 
gratify their desires by violence, or to 
combat enemies; but, on the contrary, 
experience only kind treatment and 
enjoy perfect security. 

What is here advanced as conjec- 
ture is found to be confirmed by ex- 
perience. There is not a ravenous 
and carnivorous animal which may 
not be tamed by proper treatment; 
that is to say, in which a certain de- 
gree of attachment and affection for 
its feeder and keeper may not be 
awakened. These feelings, however, 
appear by no means in an equal de- 
gree in all; and in this respect, not 
merely species, but also individuals 
display very striking differences. 

The wolf is one of the w ild ani- 
mals which are most susceptible of 
attachment. In the Menagerie of the 
Botanic Garden at Paris, there was, 
in the year 18 J 21 , a wolf^ which hav- 
ing been brought up like a puppy, 
became perfectly familial* with all 
diose whom he was in the habit of 
aeeijig. He accoinpauicd his master 


wherever be went, was dull wheB^we* 
parated from him, obeyed bis ecmi^ 
mands, and in all these respects vras 
scarcely to be distinguished from the 
tamest dog. A journey which his 
master was obliged to take occaiiofir- 
ed him to place the animal in the Roy- 
al Menagerie, where, confined in a 
cage, he lost all his vivacity, and would 
scarcely take any food. By degrees, 
how ever, he recovered his health, be- 
came familiar with his keeper, and 
seemed to have wholly forgotten his 
former attachment, when, after an 
absence of eighteen months, bis mas- 
ter returned. At the first w*ord he 
uttered, the wolf, though he could 
not see him on account of the num- 
ber of persons who were before him, 
yet recognised his voice, and mani- 
fested his pleasure by cries and ra- 
pid motions ; and no sooner was he 
let loose, than he lavished on his old 
friend the tendercst caresses, just as 
the most faithful dog w^ould do after 
a separation of a few days. 

A second sepai'ation was attended 
with similar manifestations of pro- 
found grief, wliicli, however, w'ore 
off’ again in time. Three years pass- 
ed, and the wolf lived cheerful and 
content with a dog which was given 
him for a playfellow. At the expi- 
ration of this period, which was cer- 
tainly sufficient to cause even the 
most faithful dog to forget hi$ anasi- 
ter, the owner of the wolf returned. 
It was dark, and the place was locked 
up, so that the animal could not see 
him ; but the voice of his beloved 
master was not yet banished from his 
memory; as soon as he heard it he 
knew it agfiin, and answered his call 
by a cry denoting impatience^ which 
increased till the removal of the 'nbi- 
Stacies tliat parted them. ThC anh 

mal then ran up, 
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paws on the shoulders of his long-lost 
ifiend^ and licked his whole face with 
his tongue, snarling at the keepers, 
to whom he had shortly before been 
as gentle as possible, wlienever any 
of them approached* 

For this exquisite delight, to the 
full expression of which sufficient 
time eould not be allowed, the poor 
creature was destined to pay dearly. 
Another separation was requisite, and 
from that moment the wolf became 
melancholy and immoveable. He re- 
fused his food, pined away, and his 
hair stood up, as it usually does in 
animals that are in ill health : in a 
week he was so altered as not to be 
known, and for a long time it was 
apprehended he could not recover. 
His health nevertheless began to 
improve; he again grew fat and his jj 
coat sleek; admitted his keepers, but 
would not take caresses from any 


other persons, at whom he would 
growl and snarl in return. 

These facts, which are far from be- 
ing too highly coloured, arc at vari- 
ance with the usual statements re- 
specting the disposition of the wolf* 
but, to be sure, we are not acquainted 
with this animal, excepting from the 
individuals of the species that roam 
in the forests. In these, living as 
they do amidst enemies and dangers, 
no other feelings than fear, mistrust, 
and hatred, can be developed; «and 
experience has shewn, that even dogs, 
brought up under similar circum- 
stances, are indeed not quite, but 
nearly as wild, and to the full as 
cruel. This proves, that to judge of 
the disposition of any animal, it ought 
to be observed under all tlie circum- 
stances by which the (jualities com- 
posing it can be called forth and de- 
veloped. 


ACCOUNT OF SAMI'FL FANCOURT, THE FOUNDER OF 
THE FIRST CIRCULATING IJBRARY. 

TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir, 

The formation of circulating 
libraries has conferred such an obli- 
gation on the reading public, that it 
will perhaps thank an admirer of 
your work for affording them some 
particulars of the life of one who w^as 
tl*e author and origin of so innocent 
and profitable a scheme. 

J.C. 

WVMONDHAM, NORFOLK. 

SAMUEL FA N€X)URT, 
a native of the west of England, was 
at the begmning of the last century 
paiftoTiof a congregation of Protest- 
ant DisBcnters. in Salisbury, where 
he had a jjumbor, of hearers for riear 


Ij twenty years. Professing a creed 
jj very different from the opinions of 
Calvin, as appears by Jiis numerous 
publications, he incurred the displea- 
sure of ]:)ersons of that persuasion, 
and a controversy arose, in w hich 
clergymen of the Establishment and 
Dissenters had an equal share. It 
turned on the divine prescience, the 
freedom of the human will, the great- 
ness of the divine love, and the doc- 
trine of reprobation. 

Driven from a comfortable settle- 
ment to the great metropolis, where 
he acqiiired no new one as a teacher, 
Mr. Fancourt, about 1740 or 1745', 
established the first circulating libm- 
ry for geritknieii and ladies, at a 
P 

J /V 
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terijiljian of a guinea a year for pe«d<- ^ twelve guineas a year, one gwifiea^a 
ing; but,. in 1748, he extended it to mamb, or twelre^peneean Kour^ al«* 
a guinm in all, for tlie purchase of a lowing five or six hours in a week.’ 
better library, half to be paid atthe Not t6 trace the poor Itbvaran 
time of Aibscribing^ the other half dnough every shifting of his quar# 
at tbe delivory of a new catalogue, ters, he fixed atkst at lhe eornerof 
then in the press, and twelve-pence one of the streets in the Staraml, 
a quarter besides, to begin from Mi- where, encumbered with a; helpiess 
chaelmas 1754, to the librarian, and sick wife, turned out of fashion 
Subscriptions were to be paid with- and outplanned by a variety of kid- 
out further charge to the proprietors, tators, and entangled with a variety 
but only from the time of subscribing ; of schemes, not one of which couM 
out of winch quarterly payments were extricate him from perplesatiei^ this 
to be deducted the rent of the rooms poor man, who may be said to have 
to receive the books and to accom- first circulated knowledge among us, 
modate subscribers ; a salary to the sunk under a load of debt, unmerited 
libnman, to keep an open account reproach, and a failure of his facul- 
and to circulate the books ; a stock ties, brought on by the decay of age 
to buy new books, and duplicates as and precipitated by misfortunes. His 
there was occasion; the expense of library became the property of ere- 
providing catalogues, and drawing up ditors, and he retired in humble po- 
writings for settling the trust. This verty to Hox ton-square, where some 
trust was to be vested in twelve or of his brethren relieved his necessi- 
thirteen persons chosen by ballot out ties till the close of his life, in his 
of the body of proprietors, and the ninetieth year, June 8, 1768. As a 
proposer, Mr. Fancourt himself, was preacher, though neither what is now 
to be the first librarian, and to con- called popular, nor pastor of a Lon- 
tinue so as long as he discharged his don congi'egation, he was occasion- 
office with diligence and fidelity, ally called upon to fill up vacancies, 
Every single subscription entitled the and is said to have acquitted himself 
subscriber to one book and one with a considerable degree of manly 
.pamphlet at a time, to be changed eloquence. He published three or 
cd libitum for others, and kept ad /i- four occasional sermons, besides bis 
bitumif not wanted by other subscrib- tracts against Calvinistical principles, 
ers. Mr. Fancourt advertised him- which were answered by Messars. 
self also in these proposals as a teach- Morgan, N orman, Bliss, Millar^ and 
4Kr of Latin, which be engaged to en- Eliot, all, or mostly, Dissenting mi- 
able pupils to read, write, and speak nisters, and defended in varkms 
with fluency in a year or less; or pamphlets by the author, 

DANGEEPUS SPECIES OF NETTLE IN THE EAS^ INDIES. 

{Extract of a Letter from u French 

For these two months past I have Flora are displayed in tiie gteatedt 
been in Bengal, and now reside in profusion. Situated oii the btink^^ 
the Botanic Garden of the East India the Ganges, and possedijng a^widst 
Company, where the Ireasieircs of firtiie sril, tUsgaiilen isn 
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two miles in circumference* Tiie in- 
spector,* DnWallicfa, is furnished 
with M tlie resources requisite for 
^ffiching the garden, and he em- 
ideys them to the best purpose. 
Inhere are no fewer than thi*ee hun- 
dred and forty-five persons belonging 
to the estabUshment, in and out of 
this garden. In all parts of India 
Dr. Wallidi has collectors, who for- 
ward to him seeds, as well as living 
and dried plants. He has a very 
fine library. Fourteen draughtsmen 
are constantly ' and exclusively em- 
ployed in adding to the collection of 
coloured drawings of plants, which, 
for magnitude and beauty, is certain- 
ly without a rivaL These drawings 
are of a large size, and very highly 
finished. Dr. Wallicli is at present 
engaged upon a continuation of Rox- 
burgh's Flora of the Fast Indies; a 
magnificent work, which will be print- 
ed at the missionary press at Serarn- 
pore. 

A few days since I gained, not 
without great pain and some danger, 
a piece of experience in regard to 
vegetable physiology, an account of 
which will probably interest you. — 
A mong all the species of nettles pre- 
viously examined, that described by 
Roxburgh by the name of Urtica 
crenulata, or dentatod nettle, is in- 
contestobly the most poisonous : it is 
to be found in the Botanic Garden 
of Calcutta, whither it was brought 
foMn Chittagong, in the eastern part 


suxfaoe t>f the leaves and round the 
flowernitalk are scarcely perceptible. 
As the plant was in blossom, 1 tiiought 
to pick some specimens for tny cob> 
lectiion, and laid hold of k without 
any particular precaution, because 1 
had no mistrust. Roxburgh briefiy 
i^marks in his description, that tlie 
plant stings, and that the pain which 
it occasions lasts a day or twok The 
back of the first three fingers of my 
left hand was lightly brushed by a 
leaf of the nettle : at first I felt oukj 
a slight pricking, of which 1 took no 
notice. It was then seven in the 
morning. The pain gradually in^ 
creased, and in an hour had become 
almost intolerable ; it felt as if a red- 
hot iron \ras drawn backward and 
forward across my fingers : but what 
was extraordinary, neither swelling, 
blister, nor even simple inflammation, 
supervened. TTie pain rapidly ex- 
tended up the arm, as high as the 
arm-pit I was then seized with fte- 
quent sneezing and a running at the 
nose, as in a violent cold. About 
noon I felt a painful contraction at 
the back part of the lower jaw, which 
excited in me some '^prehension of 
a locked jaw. I went to bed, in hopes 
of finding relief from repoSe; but 
the pain lasted almost the whole night 
without intormission, and the con- 
traction of the jaw only had ceased 
by seven or eight in the evening. 
The next morning, the pain had 
greatly abated, so that I was able to 
get some sleep. For the two suc- 
ceeding days the pain continued, but 


of Bengal. It is a liandsome plant, 
four or five feet high, with alternate, 
large, pointed leaves, of a beautiful in a less degree, and whenever I dip- 
grten. The female flowers (which fl ped my hand ki water it immediately 
alone I saw, and which only Rox- j* inci*eased. It kept, however, upon 
^bm^alsoexatnined,) are small, whit- the whole gradually diminishing, -but 
and attached to forked ears, it was the ninth day before it com- 
)ftpffoging ^ from the cprne of the pletely left me. 

T on lliel Irom tb«jsesymptQms.thevk^ 
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of tlae poison may be inferred. The j 
hairs are so fine as to bo scarcely 
discernible ; and such effects cannot 
possibly be attributed to a merely 
mechanical excitement, from their 
having penetrated beneath the epi- 
dermis. 

When I related the circumstance 
to Dr. Wallich, he recollected that 
about a year ago one of his garden- 
ers was stung by the same nettle, 
and had complained of intolerable 
pain, which had for a considerable 
time incapacitated him for work. 
The doctor then supposed that the 
man represented the matter a great 
deal worse than he had occasion to j 
do, and as nothing was to be seen 
externally, he paid no farther atten- 
tion to the case. Ho now sent for 
this gardener, and from his state- 
ment it appeared, that one of his 
comrades liad struck him on both 
shoulders, but particularly on the low- 
er part of tlie left arm, with a leaf 
of the XJrilca cremdaia ; after wliich 
he was presently seized with the most 
furious pain, which lasted two days 
with such violence, that he thought 


! ever}^ moment would be his last. Tlie 
sneezing, the running at the nose, 
and the contraction of the lower ja^f 
were equally violent, and lasted se- 
veral days. Whenever the injured* 
parts were wetted with water, he felti 
according to his own expression, as 
if boiling oil was poured upon them 5 
but yet neither swelling, infiammuH 
tion, nor fever manifested itself, it 
was a fortnight before the pain 
tirely left him. 

I Another very poisonous species of 
I nettle, the Urtica etimvlans^ grows 
I in Java: its etfectR are not so severe 
I as those of the Urtica crenulata, but 
they so far resemble them, that the 
pain is aggravated by the application 
of water. Another non-descript spe- 
cies, which 1 have met with on the 
hills of the Island of I'imor, is called 
Daoun Satan (Devifs leaf) by the 
natives, who are exceedingly afraid 
of it. I was assured that the suffer- 
ings occasioned by its sting last a 
j whole year, and may even prove fa- 
tal, I had not myself an opportu- 
nity of making any observations on 
I the subject. 


W K arc perpetually talking of to- 
morrotv^ and yet we arc all unac- 
quainted with it, except in the way 
of procrastination or anticipation; 
for as my motto says, to-moiTow 
never but never dies.” Yet 
the more serious consequences of the 
so-much-talked-of to-morrow arise 
from the too common evil of procras- 
tination, which is proverbially and 
and properly called “ the thief of 
time.” We are all too prone to de- 
lay till the morrow what may be 
^gne to day; but the inspired writer 


of the Book of Proverbs lias said, 
“ Boast not thyself of to-morrow, for 
thou knowest not wh^t a day may 
bring forth.” Indeed we do hot. 
The veriest trifle is often of imparl;^ 
ance enough to overthrow our fond?^ 
est hopes and our wisest plans; every 
thing is changmg around us, gradst- 
ally, and often imperceptibly, but 
surely. As well mi^t we expect 
the roses of spring to shed their odborh 
on the cold and desolating blasttr of 
winter, or the rich and. ripe fruits of 
sy miner to bang, qn theii; branebee 


TO-MORROW 

“ Never lives, but never dies,’ 
!! 
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throughout the year, as human life * 
ami pixjsperity to become stationary. 
The infliction of evil is frequently 
too sudden for the power or art of 
man to avert. There needs no thun- 
der from heaven, no convulsion upon 
earth, to foretel a man's total ruin. ! 
He neglects to-day to insure his pro- j 
perty; in the night, some accidental | 
spark that has fallen bursts into a j 
and his whole stock of goods | 
or fiirniture is destroyed, and per-: 
haps the savings ot years buried with j 
them in one common ruin before an- j 
other sun arises, when a moment’s j 
proper attention might have saved ; 
to him the greater part of his loss. | 
The same observation applies to pro- | 
perty on shipboard. 

Anotlun* man neglects to make his 
will; he means to do it io-rnorrotv, 
and to provide for many who are 
near and dear to liirn, but w ho arc 
not entitled to his property as heirs 
at law'. Sudden death seizes him, and 
those his heart yearned to succour 
are left destitute; while his l(fgal 
heirs, who probably did not want it, 
riot luxuriously on what lie has left. 

A thousand siniilar instances might 
be named, all tending to shew the 
necessity tliere is for man to avail 
himself of to-day ; and yet it seems 
almost a part of our nature to look 
to futurity — I speak now of this life 
only — for happiness; 

Man never w, bwt always to be blest.” 

He builds and collects together dur- 
ing a long and weary life, always 
looking through the vista of his years 
to a happy repose at last in some j 
&Tburite cottage or house, which he 
has spent many years and many hun- 
dreds, perhaps thousands, in adorn- 
ing* Old age creeps upon him; his 
iaciilties begin to fiirsake him one , 
by one: still he go^s on; not 


I the happy morrow' in view; one more 
year and one more thousand lead 
him on, tilThe drops into his grave, 

I and leaves all that he has been toil- 
! ing for to strangers; thus adding one 
j more proof to the number that have 
! been given before, that 

“ All men think all men mortal but them- 
selves.” 

Still although every man should 
! do w'hat he has to do to-day^ and 
leave nothing that he can possibly 
avoid till the treacherous to-morrow: 
and tlioiigli he w^oiild never boast 
himself of his certainty of doing such 
and such things when it arrives; nei- 
ther should he grieve, and think it 
impossible, that because w'bat ho 
earnestly, and perhaps properly, wash- 
es for, does not arrive at the very 
moment he expected, that tlic hapjiy 
moment is never to come which will 
give it to Ins longing heart. It may, 
it w'ill yet be his, if he be always 
anxious to improve to-day ^ and not 
idly leave his expectations to chance 
and tomorrow. 

The heart wdiicli is loaded and 
overw'lielmed wdth an accinnulation 
of .sorrow's is apt to despair, and 
think that its ])rcsoiit grief w ill never 
experience a cliang(*, but that every 
coming^ day w ill be as full of wrctcli- 
edness and gloom as those tliat have 
already passed in misery. 'Diis is 
not right: let such look forward 
with hope and confidence to an Al- 
mighty Protector, who can, and may, 
lighten their afflictions; for let them 
remember, that 

' the (larkest night, the longest day, 

Wait till to-mnrroWi WWl have passM away.” 

Hope, man’s best companion, whe- 
ther it be of earth or heaven, should 
always he pix^doniinnnt in liis mind ; 
he should trust to something stronger 
j than his wn heart for protections 
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and, like the father whose terrors 
were awakened by a frightful stonn 
in the darkness of midnight, pour 
forth his feelmgs in language some- 
thing like the following ; 

** Tcrroir invades my hour of rest, 

And dark imaginings uriblest : 

The fitful ^empest fills the air, 

And howls an emblem of despair. 

W’^ild vuiind my roof the wind is driv*ii, 

And seems the angry voice of heav’n: 


The casements tremble at thfe blast, 

As the tremendous whirlwind paati 

Sleep visits not my aching head, ’ 

And safety seems not in my bed ! 

The viewless pow’r that roars aroiuid, 

Af/xy hurl my dwelUug to the ground} ♦ ^ 

Afay bury in its ruins wide 
A father and a fatber^s pride. 

But heav’n is good, I will hoi fear — 

Its high protection still is near. 

Morning shall come with brilliant.beam, 

And chase myniglit-formM troublous dream.** 

J, M. Lacey* 


ANECDOTES, &c. 
HISTORICAL, LITERARY, AND PERSONAL. 


THE PATRON OF THE LAWYERS. jj 

The Repository for August last jj 
contained a letter from his Satanic ij 
Majesty, which is considered credit- jl 
able to the powers of his quill. The 
following anecdote shews that a large 
and redoubtable body of the inhabit- 
ants of CJreat Britain are under his 
protection. St. Evona, a lawyer of 
Brittany, W<jnt to Rome to entreat 
the pope to ^ive the lawyers a pa- 
tron. The pope replied he knew 
of no saint not already disposed of 
to other professions. His holiness 
proposed, however, to St. Evona, 
that he should go blindfolded round 
the church of San Giovanni de La- 
terano, and after saying a certain num- 
ber of Ave Marias, the first saint he 
laid hold of should be his 'patron. 
This the good old persevering law- 
yer undertook, and after repeating 
his Ave Marias, the first sto^ was 
at the altar of St. Michael, wliere, in- 
stead of laying hold of the saint, he 
unfortunately grasped the devil un- 
der the saint’s feet, crying out, “This 
is our saint, let him be our patron!’* 


WINTER GARB OF CHARLBMAGNS. 

The winter dress of Charlemagne 
is thus described by his supposed 
son-in-law, Eginhard ; A doublet of 


otter-skins over a cloth tunic, em- 
broidered with silk. On his shoul- 
ders a blue cloak, of inferior cloth; 
and for stockings, hands of different 
colours crossed over each other. The 
ancient Tuscan costume much resem- 
bled this, and is nearly allied to the 
garb of the Scotch Highlanders. 
There can be little doubt that the 
cloth worn by Charlemagne was ma- 
nufactured by his daughters, as he 
kept them most strictly to spinning 
wool, and weaving the yarn into webs 
for his personal use. His figure in 
strengtli and stature surpassed aU 
the men of his era, and his onind was 
capacious beyond all the cotemporary 
warriors or monarchs. We may add, 
that his lofty spirit accorded with the 
magnitude of his external form. 


THE TEMPLE OF MECCA. 

This structure is known to Mus- 
sulmans by the name of El Haram, 
or Excellence. It is composed bf 
the house of God, or Kaabav th^ 
well, Bir Zemmai; the Cobbs, or 
place of Abraham; the places of fotir 
orthodox rites; two Cobbas, or t^il- 
ples; an arch, called BudiHSs-sekni^ 
the wooden staircase which leads 0 
the saloon of the house of G^f aii 
immense court, surrounded by a t» 
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pie row of arches ; two small courts, 
surrounded with elegant piazaas; 
nineteen doors^ seven towers or mi- 
narets, five of which are joined to 
the edifice, and the others are placed 
between houses out of the iriclosure* 
TheKaaba, Beit Allah, or the house 
of God, is a quadrilateral tower, the 
sides and angles of which are unequal ; 
so that its plan forms a true trape- 
2 ^iuni. The size of the edifice, and 
the black cloth which covers it, make 
this irregularity disappear, and give 
it the figure of a perfect square. 

The black stone, Hhajera-el-as- 
souad, or heavenly stone, is raised 
forty-two inches above the surface, 
and is bordered all around with a 
large plate of silver, about a foot 
broad. The part of the stone that 
is not covered by the silver at the 
angle is almost a semicircle. The 
Turks believe this miraculous stone 
was a transparent hyacinth, brought 
&om heaven to Abraham by the an- 
gel Gabriel, as a pledge of his divini- 
ty; but being touched by a faithless 
woman, became black and opaque. 
In fact, it is a fragment of volcanic 
basalts, sprinkled throughout its sur- 
fiice with pointed crystals, and va- 
ried with red feldspar, upon a black 
ground like coal, except one of its 
protuberances, which is a little red- 
dish. — 

CHINESE CANNIBALS. 

An ancient manuscript in the Roy- 
al liibr^y at Paris gives an ac- 
count of Arabian navigation to Chi- 
na in the 9th and 10th centuries. 
The author affirms, that in times of 
scarcity the Chinese subsisted upon 
human flesh. They say it was un- 
aafe to go out of doora at night, for 
fear of being taken and killed for 
food. • 

VoU Jli. No. XIK 


THE SKLE-INVITED GUEST. 

The late Duchess of G. was fre- 
quently annoyed by the intrusions 
of a forward young man, whose con-» 
duct and manners she considered 
pernicious to her son, then of strip- 
ling age; but the sycophant had so 
many different ways of recommending 
himself to thg young nobleman, that 
he met with every encouragement 
from that quarter, and either did not 
or would not perceive her grace’s dis- 
approbation. A ludicrous expedient 
of the lady’s oompelled the intruder 
to take his folly and presumption to 
another board. 

Three young noblemen and this 
person were going out to ride, and 
tlie duchess followed them to the 
lower lobby, charging them to re- 
mind the grooms to pick the horses* 
teeth before they were led to water 
after coursing. Mr. construed 
this injunction literally, and when ho 
dismounted, rei)eated it to the ser- 
vant who took his hunter. The man 
stared — Mr. — called aloud to the 
young lords to refresh their memo- 
ries on the subject — uncon troulable 
laughter from their lordships, which 
soon infected the attendants, could 

not be withstood. Mr, departed , 

and for ever. 

CONDKvSCENSlON OF GKNItrs. 

Garrick, having disappeared from 
a large company, one of the party 
went in quest of him, and found tlie 
actor, who fixed the admiring atten- 
tion of thousands, occupied in amus- 
ing a negro-boy, by mimicking the 
manner and gabble of a turkey-cock. 
The boy, almost convulsed with laugh- 
ter, recovered a little to exclaim, 

O Massa Garrick ! you kill me, 
Massa Garrick!” 

Q 
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AlilTEHI. 

Alfieri, celebrated as a poet, and 
as the friend of the Countess of Ab 
bany, was subject to fits of high- 
wrought feeling, and abstraction and 
melanclioly. His temper for the day 
mucli depended upon his favourite 
horse. He fed this animal with his 
own hands, and saw hjji led out at 
an early liour. If the equine favour- 
ite chanced to neigh, or .replied to 
his caresses with sympathetic plea- 
sure, Alfieri passed the ensuing 
hours with a brightened spirit ; but 
his sure dejection followed the insen- 
sibility of the horse. lie often sought 
relief from mental oppression, by sit- 
ting in the churches listening to the 
solemn chaunt of the monks. 

A POISSARDE SILENCED. 

Lively as the tropes and figures of 
Billingsgate eloquence may appear to 
An English ear, they are faint com- 
pared to the flowers of rhetoric with 
which the Parisian poissardes enrich 
their harangues. Heaven help the 
unlucky wight who ventures near 
one of them, after he has offered her 
a single sou less than she demands 
for her fish \ A smart slap on the 
chops with the piece that he has un- 
derrated is the least he can expect 
to meet with. Nevertheless, an Eng- 
lishman lately laid a wager that he 
would silence one of these harpies; 
and he succeeded in the following 
manner: He went with the friend 
whom he had laid the wager with, to 
tlie halle, and on being told tbe price 
of a piece of salmon, coolly said, 

“ You ask too much for stinking fish.” 
This was enough to make the vender 
let fiy a volley of abuse, which lasted 
as long as her breath setrved her. 
.The gentleman stood looking et her 
? with the most provoking indiffei'ence ; ' 
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and when slie stopi)ed for a moment 
to recruit her spirits for a fresli at- 
tack, he turned round to his friend, 
saying, Did you hear the old Tisi- 
phone?” The woman stared at a 
name so totally unintelligible to her: 

What did he call me?” said she in 
a whisper to her neighbour at the 
next stall. — I am sure, replied the 
other, I don’t know; I never heard 
the name before.”— Nor I,” replied 
his antagonist, “ and it must be a bad 
name indeed when neither you nor 
I know it.” The gentleman walked 
off in triumph with his friend, who 
was forced to own that the wager was 
fairly won. 


SINGULAR INSTANCE OF INSANITY. 

When the royal palace at Choisy- 
le-Roi was pulled down by the mob 
during the French revolution, they 
left two pavilions, which formerly 
served as porters’ lodges, standing. 
These were declared national pro- 
perty, and sold for a trifle. The 
present owner of them is a woman of 
an avaricious temper, who, at the 
time of the present king’s restoration, 
conceived that she should be depriv- 
ed of her purchase; and the idea 
turned her brain. A short time prov- 
ed the fallacy of her fear, but she has 
never recovered her senses. She 
lives in one of the pavilions, and 
whenever she hears a knock at the 
door, she runs to tlie window, ex- 
claiming^ You shan’t have it: I 
have bought it and paid for it, and I 
will die before I will give it up.” She 
j goes on in this manner till she has 
worked herself into a paroxysm of 
mge. The idea seems to haunt her 
imagination continually, for whenever 
she sees a stranger approach^ she 
concludes he is come to, dispossess 
her. 
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INGENIOUS DEDUCTION. 

The Zuyder Zee covers a large 
portion of ancient West Frieseland. 
Tradition relates that a proprietor of 
land in the tract thus inundated owed 
his life and extrication from ruin to 
his acute reasoning on the phenome- 
non of a herring being found in the 
bucket with which his servant-maid 
drew water from the Zuyder Zee, 
then an inland lake. He conjectured 
from this circumstance, that there 
must be a subterraneous communica* 
tion between that lake and the ocean, 
which was likely to be soon enlarged. 
He sold his land without delay, and 
a few days after he had removed all 
his effects, the sea deluged his late 
property, and the entire tract has 
ever since been a waste of W’aters. 

PllESENCK OF MIND IN A FEMALE 
EMIGRANT. 

In the back settlements of Ameri- 
ca a poor emigrant was obliged to 
leave his family, and to take a jour- 
ney of five days, to make purchases 
of utensils for husbandry, and to 
sec some persons lately arrived from 
the mother country. On the night 
when he was expected to return, two 
wandering savages, having discovered | 
that the wonpian and her five children 
were unprotected, came to the door 
of her cabin and demanded admit- 
tance. Fortunately she had been in 
the habit of very carefully aecuring 
her door and windows: sli^e replied 
she was in and unable to rise to open 
her dwelling, or to offer them hospi- 
tality; and her children were too 
young and weak to draw the boh. 
They said in return that they would 
come down the chimney, for they 
must havQ some brandy, which they 
ivere sure«she could give them. She 
immediately bethought herself of i 


making a great smoke with the fea- 
thers in her bolster, and in that imin- 
ner kept out her tormentors till her 
husband and three of his countrymen 
arrived, when the Indians, seeing die 
white men armed with muskets, im- 
mediately decamped. 

^FASHIONS. 

Charles VII. of France is said to 
have introduced long coats, to hide 
his ill-shaped legs. 

Shoes with very long points, full 
two feet in length, were invented by 
Henry Plantagenet, Duke of Anjou, 
to conceal a very large excrescence 
on one of his feet. The fashion of 
long-pointed shoes led to the extra- 
vagance of having the points fasten- 
ed to the knees with chains of silver 
or gold. 

V/hen Francis 1. was obliged to 
wear his hair very sliort, on account 
of a wound in his head, it became a 
prevailing fashion at court; and full- 
bottomed wigs were contrived to 
conceal a deformity in the shoulders 
of the Dauphin of France. 

Queen Isabella of Bavaria, con- 
spicuous for gallantry as for the fair- 
ness of her complexion, first began 
to leave the neck and part of the 
shoulders uncovered. 

In the reign of Richard II. Sir 
John Arundel had for each week a 
different suit of gold tissue. Eliza- 
beth of France, queen to Philip II. 
of Spain, never w^ore a gown twice, 
but had a new robe for every day. 

In the reign of Henry III. of 
France, the gentiemen could not ex- 
ist without comfits. When the Duke 
of Guise was killed at Blois, he was 
found with a comfit-box in Ms, hand. 

Let the declaimers against modern 
I profusion^ versatile modes, and excesr 
! si ve refinement of taste? ponder these 
Q 
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&ets^ How far more respectable are 
the manly habits of our own times! 
The general diffusion of knowledge 
h^g taught all ranks their appropri- 
ate character ; and none but a cynic 
will deny, that, upon the whole, those 
lessons are practically efficacious. 
What an encouragement to both 
sexes to cultivate their higher facul- 
ties! 


riJiOUGE EAIIQUIIAU. 

Tlie sufferings of those wliosc 
works have set tlie table in a roar j 
are, aJas ! too well known ! Few of 
these geniuses made a more lament- 
able end than the gay gallant Far- 
qiihar, the author of “ The Re- 
cruiting Officer,** ‘‘ Beaux Strata- 
gem,’* &c. &c. A soldier and a gen- 
tleman, he died of a broken heart 
at the early age of thirty, when the 
following letter to Mr. Wilks was 
found among his papers : 

MUSICAL 

PIANO-FOUTE. 

The Foresters^' a characteristic 
Divertimento for the Pianoforte 
and Flute ( ad lib,) in which is 
arranged Henry R, Bishojis cele- 
brated Glee, “ Foresters, sound 
the cheerful horn;' dedicated to 
John Fullerton, Esq, by T. A, 
Rawlings. Pr.4s. — (Gouldingand 
Co.) 

Besides an allegretto of consider- 
able extent founded on Mr. Bishop’s 
above-mentioned glee, this diverti- 
mento comprises ^vo or three farther 
movements of an analogous charac- 
ter, and all in the same key (Eb); 
v». ‘‘ Daybreak,” Le Reveil,” &c. 
In all these Mr. R. has displayed a 
sprightly and fertile vein of imagina- ' 


Dear Bob, — have not any thing 
to leave thee to perpetuate my me- 
mory but tw'O helpless girls: look up- 
on them sometimes, arid think of him 
who ^as to the last moment of his 
life thine, 

“ George Farquuar.” 
Wilks, when the girls became of 
age, put them out in the world in 
business, and procured a benefit for 
each of them, to supply the necessa- 
ry resources. Farquhar’s wife, to 
whom he was an indulgent husband, 
notwithstanding she had deceived 
I him by representing herself a woman 
of large fortune, died in the utmost 
indigence. One of his daughters 
was married to an inferior tradesman, 
and died soon after. The other, in 
1764, was living in poverty, without 
any knowledge of refinement in sen- 
timent or expenses. She sepmed to 
take no pride in her father’s fame, 
and was in every respect fitted to her 
humble situation. 

REVIEW. 

tion, and a chastencss of harmonic 
treatment, which will ensure the 
amateur’s liking. The whole pro- 
ceeds with spirit and glee amidst a 
constant variety of select ideas, and 
the piece is not above the study of a 
moderate proficient on the instru- 
ment. 

A First Dramatic Divertimento from 
favourite Airs by Rossmi, arrange 
ed for the Piemo forte \}j D. Bni* 
guier. Pr. 3s. — (€hap})dli and 
Co.) 

A Second Ditto, by Ditto. Pr.Ss. 

A Third Ditto, by Ditto. Pr. 3s. jSd. 
A Fourth Ditto, by Dkto. Pr. 2s. 6d. 
A Fifth Ditto, by Ditto. Pr, 3s. 6d. 

The pieces comprised* in these 
books arc chiefly taken fibm B 
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Barbiere di Seviglia” and “ Tancre- 
di,” and are as follows : 

In No. 1. Ecco tidonte 11 dclo.*’ 

— . 3. “ Tti che i rataeri/* 

C “ CoDtro \m cwor che accendv 
~ 3. < Amore.” 

( « 11 vecchiotto cerca mojjlie.** 

<* E tu quando tornerai.” 

“ Di tanti palpiti.” 

A 5 ** Traditrice.” 

^ “ Amori sceedete.” 

This selection is sHtisfactory. The 
pieces are exhibited nearly in tlieir 
complete state, without important al- 
terations or additions; and their adap- 
tation to the piano-forte has been 
very successfully accomplished; in- 
asmuch as the essential features of 
the compositions have been preserved, 
without subjecting the performer to 
much executive labour. The mere 
instrumental amateur will therefore 
be pleased with the additional op- 
portunity here afforded him by Mr. 
B. of enlarging his acquaintance with 
the works of Rossini. But the tempo 
ought absolutely to have been marked 
by the metronome. In dramatic mu- 
sic, more than in any other, it is ten 
to one that the player should seize 
the proper time of bis own accord. 
The Overture to Maul Marian^" 
composed hy H, JK. Bishop, ar- 
ranged as a Duet for the Harp 
and Pianoforte, by D. Bruguier. 
Pr. 6s.*^(Goulding and (Jo.) 

Our opinion of this overture has 
been expressed on a former occasion. 
It is a close inutation of Rossini s 
manner, but iU shunted and full har- 
monic construction has rendered it a 
favourite at Govent-Garden Theatre. 
Mr. B.’s arrangement is calculated 
to exhibit the composition to advan- 
tage. There are also a flute and vi- 
olbnceHo part, ad libitum. 


riANd-FOIlTlC VAUIATIONS. 

second Divertimento Scozzese for 


the Pianoforte^ in which is iniro^ 
duced the favmirite Air of Do- 
nald^' composed^ and dedicated 
to Miss Forrester i by G. Kiall- 
mark. Pr. 3s.— (Chappell and Co;) 
As this divertimento consists of a 
theme with variations, ])receded by 
an appropriate introductory move- 
ment, we have thought proper to in- 
clude it in that class of compositions. 
The variations, four or five in nuin- 
ber, are conceived witli taste and de- 
cided variety of style ; and they are 
carefully written, so as to exhibit 
the player’s powers very advantage^ 
ously, without exposing them to de- 
terring intricacies; a feature of re- 
commendation which attends most of 
Mr. Kiallmark’s productions. 
Variations, a Theme in the Opera 
Jean de Paris y' with a Grand 
Introduction by J, Mayseder^ ar- 
ranged for the Pianoforte solo, 
by Gelinek. Pr. 3s. — (Boosey and 
Co. Holles-stroet.) 

Variations being the delight of the 
Abb6 Gelinek, he is not content with 
the many hundreds he has devised 
himself upon themes innumerable, 
but he adapts the variations written 
by others, persuaded no doubt that 
there cannot be too much of a good 
thing. In the present case the re- 
verend composer has fallen upon a 
good thing, and has made a good 
thing of it. They are Mayseder s 
variations for the violin (a composi- 
tion of first-rate merit) on a theme 
in Jean de Parts. The arrangement 
required no common talents and ex- 
ertions to adapt that which suits the 
violin to the powers and cliaracter of 
the piano-forte, and the success of 
the undertaking is indisputable : but 
in a work of this description passages 
must naturally be expected which 
are .not for the sfdxerc of a piaiif> 
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forte-player of limited proficiency. 
In proper hands the variations will 
yield a rare treat ; they are replete 
with traits of originality and refined 
taste, and with melodic combinations 
of singular gracefulness, Tlie in- 
troduction, too, is written in a mas- 
terly style. 

Valce RoyalCi' composed and ar- 
ranged with Variations for the 
Piano forte or Harp, by J. Monro. 
Pr. 2s. — (Monro and May, Hol- 
born-Bars.) 

A pretty lightsome dance of three 
successive parts, upon which Mr. M. 
has constructed five variations, which, 
if they are not in the grand genre 
of Mr. Mayseder s above-mentioned 
labour, possess at all events the me- 
rit of being written in a neat, pleas- 
ing, and correct style, of being ac- 
cessible to a large majority of per- 
formers, and of bidding fair to yield 
them entertainment, blended with 
some good practical exercise. 


ORGAN. 

Three Voluntaries for the Organ or 
Pianoforte, composedhy Thomas 
Adams, Organist of 8t. Paul’s, 
Deptford. Book I. Pr. 4s.- — 
(Hodsoll, Iligh-Holborn.) 

We feel great pleasure in express- 
ing our warmest approbation of this 
publication. It is one of those that 
do not present themselves every day ; 
that obviously proclaim the care and 
laudable eftbrt of the author; and 
one of those, perhaps, that reward 
him more with the meed of well- 
earned fame, than with pecuniary 
profit. In these voluntaries we not 
only recognise the complete mastery 
of the instrument, which has long es- 
tablished Mr. A.’s reputation as an 
lorgan-player, but find ample evidence 
of ‘firm and matured theoretical sci- j 


1 ence, and of distinguished emilienctJ 
I in the more intricate branches bf 
composition. There are two fugugs 
constructed with consummate art, 
and in the best style, wdiich may 
safely challenge competition in this 
country. Indeed the whole of the 
work shews a degree of contrapuntal 
skill and facility, in the acquisition of 
the possessor of which the congre- 
gation of Deptford may take the 
greater pride, as these qualifications 
are not often met with at the present 
dav in an equal degree of perfection; 
particularly when, as in Mr. A.’s case, 
they are blended with a chasteness 
of taste and feeling, which, at the 
same time, knows how to appreciate 
the charms of good melody. 

HARP. 

The favourite Airs in the Grand 
Ballet of “ Alfred le Grand f ar- 
ranged for the Harp, with an Ac- 
eompa/mment for the Flute, and 
dedicated to Lady Paulet, by 
Ch. Bochsa. Book I. Pr. 4s.—- 
(Chappell and Co.) 

The airs in this ballet, the compo- 
sition of which is from the pen of 
Count Gallenberg, are not all ori- 
ginal; but those which have been, 
partially at least, drawn from other 
sources, justify the author’s choice 
by their characteristic suitableness 
for the action of the pantomime. 
Hence the music met with a most fa- 
vourable reception at tlie Kiiig’s 
Theatre, where. In point of scenery, 
dresses, and decorations, nothing was 
spared to gain the applause which 
j the ballet subsequently commanded 
j from the audience. The music is 
throughout very interesting ; but what 
pleased us most, was thci grand pro- 
cessional march in the «eqond act, 

* which we find in p. 9 of this book. 
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Mr. Bociisa s arrangement, as far as 
it goes, is good, and not of very dif- 
ficult execution. 

Brilliant Duet for the Harp and Pi- 
anoforte onthe famurite Themes 
in “ Claris or the Maid of Milan,"' 
with Variations on the admired 
Air, Home, street home," coin- 
posed, and dedicated to the Right 
Hon, the Ladies Paulet, by N. 
Ch. Bochsa. Pr. Gs. — (Goulding 
and Co.) 

Both instalments are fully employ- 
ed concertante in this arrangement ; 
and their respective tasks, especially 
that of the harp, are not calculated 
for performers of mediocre profici- 
ency. The book contains four or 
five of the pieces of the opera, in 
the adaptation of which Mr. B. has 
not spared either care or talent. The 
duet is, as the title states, full of ef- 1 
feet and brilliancy. There are two 
variations upon the theme, ‘‘ Horne, 
sweet home one for the harp, the 
otlier for the piano-forte ; both very 
fine. 

VOCAIr. 

Vocal Anthology, or the Flotvers 
of Sofig," being a Selection of the 
most heauiiftd and esteemed vocal 
Music of all Put ope, with English 
Words. Part VIII. Pr. Gs, — 
(Gale, Bruton- street. Bond-street.) 
Contents: A canzonet of Jackson; 
one of Haydn’s; two short Scotch 
tunea; Rossini’s beautiful quartett, 

** Mi manca la voce,” in Mose in 
Egitto ; two very pretty little Ger- 
man songs by Maurer, and an ori- 
ginal song by Mr. Cather. The first 
half of this selection will probably 
be less prized than the remainder, 
owing to the airs being familiar to 
; most amatqurs. Rossini’s ‘‘ Mi manca 
la voee” can hardly.be termed a| 


canon (as it is ^yled in this book). 
Each of the four voices, it is tru^ 
takes up the same subject successive- 
ly ; but the moment one voice seizes 
the nielod}^, the companion or com- 
panions perform mere accompani- 
ment, the chords being gradually 
filled up, and amplifications intro- 
duced in the accompaniment as the 
singers increase in number. None 
of the parts therefore have the same 
melody from beginning to end. The 
circumstance of all the four voices 
being represented under the violin 
clefl^ without any directions as to the 
respective altitudes of voice, is likely 
to produce perplexity. Suppose four 
females were to sing this quartett? 
And really the copy here given im- 
plies such allotment of parts. 

“ Le Depart du Grenadier" Ro- 
I mance Sentimentale, Musique de 
Blanchard. Pr. Is* — (Booseyand 
Co.) 

A ])retty little ballad, quite in the 
French style of vaudeville composi- 
tion. The accompaniment is simple 
enough, and the vocal part, too, is 
liable to no other difficulty than what 
may arise from the peculiarity of 
French prosody, which claims consi- 
derable attention from those who 
wish to give this song its due eflect. 

“ The charmed Bark," a Song from 
the Tales of Allan Cunningham^ 
sung by Mr. J. O. Atkins at the 
NGbility's Concerts; the Music 
composed by J. Macdonald Harris. 
Pr. 2s. — (Monro and May, Hol- 
born-Bars.) 

There is great merit in this com- 
position ! The design is as follows : 
First stanza in A minor; second stanza 
nearly a repetition of the first, but 
the accompaniment much more active 
and varied, and some deviation at 
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the tcnnitratibn; third stanza in A 
major (partly an imitation of the nli- 
nor subject), followed by an impres- 
sive portion in C major, and finally 
concludi^ in A minor. 

Our space is too limited for an 
analysis of all these different por- 
tions, although they not only deserve 
consideration in detail, but would 
lead to comments highly favourable 
to the author. Mr. Harris evidently 
has weighed well the whole bearing 
and complexion of his text; he has, 
we might say, dramatized it through- 
out. But it is not the general con- 
ception alone which redounds to his 
credit; the execution presents ample 
evidenceof good taste, aproper know- 
ledge of the principles of the art, 
and a mind guidfd by sound thought 
and judgment. We hope this pro- 
duction will attract particular notice, 
sure as we are that its success will 
only depend upon its being exten- 
sively known. 

Without wishing to weaken the fa- 
vourable impression which the above 
comment may produce, we must ob- 
serve, that the minor motivo and the 
fine transition to the relative major 
key seem to be imitations from the 
beautiful /jreg'/Mcra in Rossini’s Mose 
in EgUto. 

“ I saw while the earth was at rest;" 
the Music composed^ with an Ac- 
eompaninmit for the Pianoforte, 
and respectfully dedicated to Mrs, 
Mayer, by H. J. Banister. Price 
Is. Gd. — (Printed for the Author, 
111), Goswell-street.) 

Excepting the symphony, which 
is liable to objection on the score 
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of unequal rhythm, this cilimpbriti^ 
is pleasing land satisfactory. The 
thoughts are not of a new cast, but 
they are expressive of feeling, and 
combine into an aggregate of flowing 
melody. The accompaniment is suf- 
ficiently diversified and full, to im- 
part additional interest to the vocal 
part. 

“ Oh! Minstrel, that impressive 
strain !" a Canxonet, with an Ac- 
companiment for the Harp or Pi- 
anoforte, as sung by Miss Wil- 
liams of the King's Concerts, com- 
posed by John Parry. Pr. Is. 6d. 
— (Hodsoll, High-Holborn). 

A little ballad susceptible of much 
the same critical observation as the 
one preceding. The melody offers 
no novel feature, but its construction 
is regular and proper, and altogether 
calculated to form an agreeable ve- 
liicle for the musical expression of 
the text. 

“ Serenely o'er the waters darhf ; 
or “ Scendi nelpiccol legno,” the 
celebrated Duet in the Opera “ La 
Donna del Lago," composed by 
Rossini. Pr. Is. 6d.— (Hodsoll, 
High-Holborn.) 

The English words to this sweet 
duet of Rossini chime in pretty well 
with the Italian melody: they are 
stated to be Uie work of J. H. Cove, 
Esq. One or two instances of ex- 
ception, hoM'ever, present themselves : 
“ over,” for instance (p. 5), is scanned 
C-ver.” The music is given at full 
length, with a satisfactory adaptation 
of the accompaniment for the piano- 
forte, and the Italian text is added 
to the English. 
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GKNF.UAL OBSERVATIONS ON FASHION AND DRESS. 


broad band of fur. We have seen ] 
also some trimmed with a bouilUmni 
of satin, formed into lozenges by vel- 
vet points ; and others, the trimming 
of which consisted of velvet bands j 
cut in various forms. | 

Bonnets arc something larger than 
last month : beaver is mucli in favour i 
in walking dress, and so likewise is 
black Leghorn. We have noticed a 
good many of these last trimmed only 
with shaded ribbon. A neat and ap- 
propriate walking bonnet is compos- 
ed of black velvet trimmed with three 
black satin knots, disposed in a bias 
direction in front of the crown. 

Mantles, lined and trimmed with 
fur, are now much more generally 
used than pelisses in carriage dress: 
the most stylish are composed of ei- 
ther velvet or gi os de Naples i those 
of satin having become rather obso- 
lete. They are lined and edged with 
ermine, chinchilla, or squirrel, and 
have also a high collar of the same 
material; but the pelerine is not of 
fur, but to corre»spond with the man- 
tle : it is deep, and cut round in large 
scollops: the mantle is fastened at 
the throat either by a gold cord and 
tassel, or else a gold clasp. 

Several velvet bonnets worn with 
these mantles have a band round the 
bottom of the crown : it is fastened 
by a gold buckle at the base of a 
plume of feathers, A new hat has 
just appeared of a singular but not 
very becoming shape : the crown is 
round and low ; the brim narrow be- 
hind, but broader in front ; a strap, 
about an inch wide, passes under the 
chin from the right to the left, where 
it is attached to the crown of the hat 
by a gold button. A half-garland 
of Marabouts is placed in a sloping 
direction round the awn of the hat 
in front. 


I Bonnets composed of spqtted vel^ 
vet are also in favour : the brims of 
these bonnets are adorned with blood 
lozenges let in round the edge: the 
brim is long, and a good deal de- 
pressed in front; the crown is oval. 
They are generally adorned with 
flowers. 

Cloth, twilled sarsnet, and re^ps 
ilk arc the materials most in favour 
in morning dress. Gowns made in 
I the pelisse style arc still in estima- 
} tion; but we have seen lately a new 
|l morning dress, which W’e consider 
'! pretty and novel: it is composed of 
|j dove-coloured levantine ; is made 
high, but not quite up to the throat: 
the back is full; the fronts wrap 
aci*oss, and fasten in a bow and ends 
in the centre of the back. The 
sleeve is of an easy fulness : the epau- 
lette is composed of bands interlaced, 
which form demi-lozenges. The skirt 
is trimmed with a fulness of the same 
material, confined by points, Avliich 
turn up, and each is attached by u 
small satin knot. An apron of a 
three-quarter length, cut round in 
points, and finished in the French 
style with pockets ornamented with 
satin knots, completes this pretty 
jauniec robe de matin. 

Dress gowns are now made wider 
at the bottom, and more gored than , 
they have lately been: the bodies 
are still cut square, but rather high- 
er in the bosom than they were during 
the two last months ; the backs are 
still naiTow at the bottom, and they < 
invariably fasten behind. The ma-. 
terials for full dress are the saum m 
last month. Flowers are a great^jdeal 
worn in trimmings, particulariy^ f^^^ 
ball dresses. One of the p];ettjiaatr 
ball dresses that we have seen 
sometime, has just beea 
to our inspectlQiit it is compqse^ 
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rdacb^oured tali^ over satin to 
dorreapond; it is finished at the hot- 
tbm of the skirt by a veiy full satin 
rouleau, above which is a bauillonnee 
formed into waves by satin rouleaus: 
bouquets of roses are interspersed in 
the houUlonnte; the upper row is 
confined by three satin rouleaus, 
which go in a slanting direction up 
the front of the dress to the waist, 
and have bouquets of roses placed 
on them at regular distances, thus 
forming a very elegant drapery. The 


corsage, cut moderately high and 
square^ has the upper part full, but 
the fiilness is confined by rouleaus 
placed perpendicularly. Full sleeve, 
the fiilness also confined perpendi- 
cularly by rouleaus, and finished by 
a narrow satin band, which confines 
it to the arm. Ceinture of pink satin, 
fastened behind in a bow and ends : 
the latter are ornamented Avith small 
acorns composed of pearls. 

Fashionable colours are the same 
as last month. 


FRENCH FEMALE FASHIONS. 


Pakis, Jan. 18. 

My dear Sophia, 

Our promenade costume has 
varied very little since I wrote last: 
the principal difference is, that black 
silk and velvet gowns are more worn ; 
and shawls are partially displaced 
by long fur tippets, of the palatine 
form. We see also a good many 
manteaux o( velvet, coating, and sa- 
tin; but the last are not much in 
vogue. Black bonnets still continue 
in favour; those of different colours 
are also fashionable : We see even a 
few in white satin, adorned with an 
intermixture of Provence roses and 
ears of ripe corn. The brims of bon- 
nets are now much longer ; some near- 
ly meet under the chin. The fa- 
shion of ornamenting the crown en 
mcarmotte has also been revived. 

Barges is a good deal worn in 
dinner dress; gowns made of it are 
in general trimmed with a mixture 
of gauie and ribbon; the gauze is 
laid oiT in a full rouleau, which fe in- 
tetspetsfed with knots of ribbon: there 
is only it aingle row of this triihming, 
arid' It is always plafced above a broad 
satin; ^ cdfour of the 
Ike ^itze is al^ of the same 


colour as the gown, but the knots of 
ribbon form a strong contrast — pon^ 
ceau and citron, scarlet and green, 
olive and rose colour, and various 
others. 

It is particularly in lull dress that 
Parisian taste and invention have 
been exercised during the last month, 
on account of the different fetes gwen 
in honour of the Duke d’Angou- 
lerne. As the fife de la mile may 
be cjilled par excellence the fete of 
fetes, I will try to describe to you 
some of those dresses that w^ere 
esteemed the most elegant. The 
Duchess d’Angouleme was dressed 
in a white lace robe, with festoon 
flounces of very rich lace looped by 
agraffes of diamonds : the corsage 
was a mixture of white satin and 
lace, ornamented also wutli diamonds. 
Head-dress, feathers and diamonds. 
The Duchess of Berry’s dress was 
tulle over white satin : the trimming 
an intermixture of fw/fc, satin, and 
pearls. Her head-dress, ahalf-wreath 
of diamonds and a superb lace veil. 
The other ladies were in general 
richly dressed, and profusely orna- 
mented witli jewels. Gowns of gold 
and silver lama were in great request* . 
R 2 
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PRENCH FlfiWALE FASHIONS* 


Some of these dresses were trimmed 
widi two rows of embroidery, between 
which was arow of silver stars. Others 
had an embroidery surmounted by 
a row of lozenges let in full. A third 
trimming was formed of flowers and 
entre-daux of embroidery. A fourth 
had a very rich and deep b<irder of 
flowers, much raised in laiim, and 
the ftalk and foUagiia 
and flfth was j^^eub^ row of 
raised flowers inll^i sw^iounting 
flounces disposed Iti lestoems. The 
bodies of these dresses were some 
in the dcmi^bouillmi style; others 
were arrangeleound the bust in dra- 
pery; others had the corsage dis- 
posed in deep plaits ki front, and the 
plaits reversed by pearls or precious 
stones: alsq some made 

with ^a fts| Stomacher, and likewise 
a few witli silver straps 

interfac^ ^ 

Thentj^irs olso several dresses 
both in and coloured tuUe and 
crape: Of the latter were made 

a la This dress is no longer 

as at fixola gowm and petticoat: it is 
iiow formed by the trimming, which 
goes up the front of the dress, leav- 
ing an opening, which is broad at 
the bottom, but sloping up to the top, 
so that the trimming meets at the 
waist. One of the prettiest ef these 
dresses was in white crape: the trim- 
mings cc^isti^ of a ba^illmn4e 
the same partially covered 

with gisp^ in white satin, 

edge(r^i|'''pmk; there were two- 
rows the bottom of the dress, 
and a* third rowr, wich formed the 
The space in the middle 
was filled by knots of pale pink sa- 
tin, each formed by a"* silver star in 
the centre of the knot. The carsagCj 
cut very low, rather square across 
.the bosom, and falling very much 
off the shoulders, was fqiui^d in 


front into the shape of a 
by rouleaus of satin; 
placed at some distaU^ from 
other: ia the centre of the 
front ki a aatin knot, one on each side 
of tlie bosom, one in the middle of 
each shoulder-strap, mid one in the 
centre of the back» 

Some dresses were 

formed by 
jpf rjpiearl stars, bouffants inter- 
flowers, drapery flounces 
of||^ px tulle ^ looped with flowers 
or|pliiri|N^ato^ There was great 
i ihe head-dresses. Several 
Kwere in toques^ turbans, or 
l^iof gold or silver gauze, twisted 
in Hie hair; but the greatest number 
of were en cheveuxy ei- 

ihe^^i^neigeox iVEspagnole; the 
ornamented with knots 
otpomesm and citron satin, or knots 
of turquoise blue, with brandies of 
the tree of Judea. Those d la neige 
were adorned with branches of oak- 
leaves and acorns, either in gold or 
silver. There were also some beau- 
tiful wradhs of lilies in pearls and 
laurd In^meralds^ Among the new 
artidce% jcwelle^ one of the most 
remarkable is called the iprngle a la 
FfctojiW, in the form of a hand com- 
posed of gpl^i which holds two crow:ns 
of precimt^ atones and pearls, inter- 
laced garland of olives and 

Ipariri ^ S^lri or enamel. 1 had for- 
gotten in speaking of pronieiiade 
costume to tell you that our most 
elegant are of blue, green, or 

cocoa-coloui;ied velveti in the fem of 
a tulip. 

Fashionable colours are, Trocade* 
ro (it is a mixture of fire-colour mid 
reddish yeUow^,)j^o»eeucr, citron, bhie«^ 
rose, violet, emerald, sktercoiour^ 
and Spanish brown. Adieu! 
jjOur 

EuOiiClA, 







FASHIONABLE FURNITURE. 

A CABINKT DRES»ING-CASE. 


The annexed plate represents an 
elegant cabinet dressing-case: it is 
formed of fine mahogany, and richly 
carved. The lower part incloses a 
drawer, with wash-bason, ewer, &c. 
complete. The upper part oontains 
three mirrors, in sliding frames and 
running on centres, with sundry di- 


visions and cases for small and large 
bottles ; the whole forming an orna- 
mental and useful piece of furniture, 
suitable for a dressing or sitting-room. 
We have been kindly permitted by 
Mr. Durham to copy this handsome 
piece of furniture at his manufactory, 
26, Catherine-street, Strand. 


FINE ARTS. 

PANORAMA OF THE RUINS OF POMPEII. 

In the early volumes of the lie- ed from a drawing made by Mr. Bur- 
positonj, we took occasion to sub- ford, immediately after the last erup- 
niit to our readers an account of the tion of Mount Vesuvius, in Novem- 
discoveries previously made and then her 1S22» The remoteness of the 
making by means of the researches excavations from each other render- 
undertaken among the ruins of the ed it impossible for the artist to corn- 
ill-fated cities of Herculaneum and bine all the interesting objects in one 
Pompeii. These researches have view : hence he found it necessary to 
tended, as well to open to us many new take two views from those points 
facts connected with the domestic which offer the details to the specta- 
economy of the Romans at the com- tor on a larger scale, and more iin- 
inencement of the Christian era, as mediately command the remains of 
to illustrate and confirm by ocular the city. The second of these views 
demonstration many circumstances will, we understand, be opened sliort- 
with which we were previously theo- ly to the public in Leicester-square. 
retically acquainted. The utility of It would be the more superfluous 
such knowledge, in a country where to subjoin any remarks on the prin- 
the study of the classic writers of an- cipal objects which appear in the 
tiquity is an essential branch of a li- view now on exhibition, as the print- 
beral education, must be self-evident, ed description with which the visitor 

The proprietors of the Panorama may provide himself at the room, 
in the Strand have therefore, in our furnishes every requisite explanation, 
opinion, displayed sound judgment We trust that the proprietors will 
in the selection of a subject, the ex- find their account in this spirited 
hibition of which affords to the pub- attempt to combine useful infofina- 
lic an opportunity of participating in tion with the amusement of a vacfint 
the advantages to wiiich w e have just hour, 
adverted. The painting was execut- 


INTELLIGENCE, LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, &c. 


In a ftjw weeks will appear, Tales and 
Sketches qfit the West of Scotland, by a 
gentleman Who is a native, of the scenes 
he describes. The volume will also con- 


tain a Sketcli of the Changes in Society 
and Manners which have occurred in that 
district during the last half century. 

The fJfe of Jeremy Taylor, and a Cvi- 
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tical Examination of his Writings, by 
Dr* Heber, Bishop of Calcutta, with a 
portrait by Warren, is nedrly ready for 
publication, in two volumes post Svo. 

Miss Alicia Lefanu is preparing for the 
press, Memoirs of her grandmother, Mrs. 
Frances Sheridan, mother of the late 
Right Hon. R. B. Sheridan, and author 
of “ Sidney Bidduiph,’* “ Nourjahad,” 
and “ The Discovery,” with Biographi- 
cal Anecdotes of her Family and Contem- 
poraries. 

Shortly will be published, the first 
part (to be continued quarterly) of The 
Animal Kingdom, as arranged conforma- 


bly with its Organization, by th^ Baron 
Cuvier ; with additional Descriptions of 
all the Species hitherto named, and many 
not before noticed. The whole of the 
Rtgne Animal of the above celebrated 
zoologist will be translated in this under- 
taking ; but the additions will be so con- 
siderable as to give it the character of an 
original work. 

A new edition of Milhurris Oriental 
Commerce, or the East-India Trader’s 
Complete Guide, abridged, improved, 
and brought down to the present time, by 
Thomas Thornton, is in the press. 


3^oetr^. 


A SOLILOQUY ON THE APPllOACH OF 
WINTER. 

O YE delightful, yc transporting scenes, 

Yc balmy flowers, and happy village greens ; 
Ye sunny hills, ye wide-extended plains, 
0*er whom (unenvied prince) the shepherd 
reigns ; 

Ye echoing woods, ye cultivated fields, 
Where bounteous Nature tenfold treasure 
yields ; 

Ye smiling meadows, ye enchanting bowers, 
Whose varied charms engaged my peaceful 
hours ; 

With what regret I see your smiles decay. 
As winter spreads the night, and steals the 
day ! 

How oft to you my early visits led, 

When glistening dews your verdant surface 
spread ! 

How oft, transported, viewed each object 
round, 

Whilst music fill’d the air, and flowers the 
ground ! 

But swiftly now your boasted glory flies, 
Your honours fade, your transient beauty 
dies. 

Now rustling winds supply the gentle 
breeze, 

And sweep the waning foliage of the trees. 
The warbling birds unwilling stretch their 
throats, 

And change their bridal strains to funeral 
notes : 

To warmer suns some fleeting wing their way, 
As loth to see their late loved home’s decay. 

Say, to what distant shore shall I retire, 
Where rural joys may still my breast inspire ? 
Or shall I, with my native climate, mourn. 
And w'ait the happier season’s wish’d return ; 
Foretaste the pleasures ofapproachingspring, 
See new-blown flowers, and hear the wood- 
lark sing? 


O Thou, whose wisdom rules the vast pro- 
found, 

Directs the heavens, and whirls the seasons 
round. 

Look down propitious on my silent hours ; 

Exalt my soul, and actuate her powers ; 

Grant me a mind attentive, calm, and free, 

And winter brings no gloomy l»our to me ? 

J. 

BALLAD. 

Foolish lady, foolish lady, 

Wherefore all these groans and tears ? 

Love is dead, and cannot hear you. 

For the dust is in his ears. 

Sir, I lack no other’s reason, 

For to tell me why I weep : 

If with dust his ears are filled, 

Then 1 shall not break his sleep. 

Foolish lady, foolish lady, 

Wherefore all these w.asting sighs ? 

Love is dead, and cannot see you, 

For the lids arc on his eyes. 

Sir, I know his eyes are darken’d. 

Or their light would shine on me : 

If his love he cannot look on, 

So am 1 tliat look on thee. 

Simple woman, simple woman, 

You may lie there night and day : 

Love is dead, and cannot kiss you, 

For his lips are turn’d to clay. 

Sir, I know his lips are wither’d, 

Or I should not miss their tones : 

If his flesh is all consumed, 

1 was married to his bones ! 

Blessed lady, blessed lady, 

You have taught me bow to weep : 

Love is dead, and cannot right you, 

But his honour I will keep. T. M. 


Printed by L. Harrison, 373, Strand. 
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IKBIHCAL FOCKET-nOOK : 

CcHiT^l^iNG Advice, Physical and lifcdical, to 
M<>(lkei#litid Nurees, relative to the Rearing of In. 
fantaliri^ file hour of Birth: inciiidin|( Practical 
Observations on the Manaj^enient of Pre{rnunt and 
Lyin^- in Women — Flat and Sore Nipples— Siick- 
liug-<»Surathiu|r ond tiwt £>ressin{v llie (’hi Id— the 
Use of Cold Water Affusion— Tepid Bath Expo 
sure of the Head— Air and Cleanliness — the Use of 
the Cradle— Cryinjr of Children— Diet ; with the 
Sijifus and 1 1'eatuieiit of the most oidinary Diseases 
to which Children are liable, &c. &c. 

ByJ.S. FORSYTH, 
Surgeon-Accoucheur, London. 

We can safely, from what we have seen and 
compared, pronounce it to be considerably better 
calculated, than any of the kind extant, for the 
purpose intended, independent of the novelty of 
the plan ; and we have no doubt it will soon be in 
the posses'^ion of every IViutberand Nurse, for whom 
it is designed. It combines, in well arranged order, 
all that is necessary to he known and attended lo 
in the rearing of Infants from the time of birth on* 
wards; with the method of treating the vunoiis 
Complaints to which Children in general arc liable, 
as far as domestic medicine may be trusted to, &c. 
Neither is the Mother nor the Nurse fori'otteii — 
The managedient of Sore Breasts, with general di- 
rections in both capacities, are explicitly laid down 
for their guidance, &c.— A work of this kind has 
long been wanted in private families.*^— £o»(/o» 
Medical Magazine. 

London : Published by D. Cox, 12, Nassau- place, 
Commercial. Road ; and Simpkin and Maibhall, 
Statiu iiei V> Hal l-Cou rt. 


CAUTION. 

In consequence of the great disappointment ma- 
ny persons have expei'ienced from purchasing in- 
ferior TRUSSES, SALMON, ODY,andCo. most 
respectfully solicit the attention of Medical Gen- 
tleiiien and the Public to observe, that the TRUE 
PATENT SELF- ADJC.ST1NG TRUSS has 
“ SALMOtf^ ODY, and Co, 292, Strand^ London^'' 
marked upon the Leather Case, without which they 
are of the spartous kind. SALMON, ODY, and 
Co. the Inventurs and Patentees, have made 
upwards of 50,000 of their P.4TENT TRUSSES, 
and still eontiniic to have the reconimeiidatious of 
all the most eminent Surgeons in Town and Country. 

They have also the boiipur to supply the Army 
and Navy ; the Naval and Military Hospitals ; the 
Dock-Yards and Ordnance; the Marine liidnnary ; 
the Hon. East India Company ; theCilyof London 
Truss Society; the Mary-le-Bone, Wiveliscomhe, 
Bristol, and Denbigh InHrmaries; the Windsor Ge- 
neral Dispensary ; the Middlesex and St. deorge's 
Hosp^als; Parochial Establishments, &€. &c. 

N.B. Peraons in the Conntry are requested to 
send the circumference of the Body one inch below 
the Hips. * 

MANUFACTORY, 292, STRAND, LONDON. 


Thia day {$ puhUshed, iit 3 vaU. pHce I8t. 

THE POLISH BANDIT; 

Or, Who ib my Bride? 

By FRANCIS LATHOM, 

Author of “ The Mysterious Freebooter,” ** Asto- 
nishment,” Live and Learn,’* ” Very Strange 
but very True,” “ Italian Mysteries,” Ac. 

Printed for A. K. Newman and Co, London, 

Where may he had, just pahtished^ 

Hearts versus Heads, by limes Hoote, Esq. 3 vola. 
i6b. 6d. 

De Mowbray; or, The Stranger Kidgbt, by N. 
Stephens, 4 vols. W. cs. 

Foundling of Gleiithorne; or, The Smugglers* 
Cave, 4 vols. 4s. 

Don Juan de las Sierras, by Alicia Lefanu, 3 vols, 
ids. ()d. 

Ricardo the Outlaw, a Romance, by Captain 
Simpson, 2 vols. I2s. 

Modes of Life; or, Town and Country, 3 vols. 
18s. 

Owen Castle, hy M, A. Sullivan, 4 vols. second 
edition, ]/. 

This day is piiblislied, in 4 vols. price l|. 4s. 
ADELE; or, The Tomb of my Mother: 

A Romance. 

By PAUL SEBRIGHT, 

Author of** Coincidence; or, The Soothsayer,” &c. 
Printed fur A. K. Newman and Cu. London. 

Where may be had, published this winter: 
Festival of Morn, hy L. S. Stanhope, 4 vols. se- 
cond edition, It. 4s. 

Siege of Kenilworth, a Romance, hy the same^ 
4 vols. It 48 

Tradition of the Castle, by Regina M. Roche, 
4 vols. it. 8s. 

Children of the Abbey, by the same, ninth edi- 
tion, 4 vols. 1/. 4s. 

What sbuU he, shall be, by Mrs. Meeke, 4 volt. 

It. 4S. 

Veiled Protectress, hy the same, 5 vols. it. ys.dd. 
Ztmobia, Queen of Palmyra, by Miss O’Keefe, 
2 vols 12s. 

FOR BEAUTIFYING HUMAN HAIR, 
Also for cleansing and preserving it, 

EXTRACT OF ROSES, 

By Rioge & Brockbank (late David Rigge and 
Sou), Cultivators of Howeis, and Distillers to 
His Majesty. 

This elegant Extract is prepared prtncipolly 
with Roses, from which it derives mild astringent 
properties, gives strength and beauty to the Bkiir, 
and imparts to it the delicate fragrance of those 
flowers. Hair washed with the Extract soon be- 
comes pleasingly soft, bright, and luxuriant in its 
growth ; and Hair that has been made harsh, and 
is turning grey by the using of ardent spirits, o# 
other improper preparations to clean it, will soon 
he restored to its natural colour, liriiliaiK7, and 
beauty, by a few applications of the Extract of 
Roses, which is only to lie purchased in Loudon of 
David Rigge and Brockhank, No. 35, New BoiuU 
slreti.-Pi ice3s. 5s. and ms. 
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Es$0h!Uhi upvfrirds </ Twentj^^mt Year^, I 

For Ihe Sale of IRISH LINEN by llie Piece, nt 
tb« Factor's Price, No. 4» on the SOUTH SIDE 
of,4^pOMSBURY,SQUARE, four doore from 
the top of Seuthamptoo'Strect, Eoiborn. 

Tilt 1R4SH LINEN COMPANY bcff leave to 
anno4tnce to The Ptihlir, that the above House is 
tlicie onty'Esftahligbment in this country; where 
iheyTontioHe to supply the Nobility, Gentry, and 
tbe-POhlic, wil’h WARRANTED jfrass- bleached 
Linetr; for .%irl8 mnd Sheets, of the best fabric and 
colOnvy at a price considerably lower than they can 
be pfoCured thrdiij^b any other medium. They 
also Cti{p%e to i^ttirn the purchase money should 
any^Mlt appear; Good Irish Bills and Bank of 
Ireloitd Notes taken as usual. Country and Town 
Orda’s pHnctually attended to. 

AGENTS. 

•L Donovan^ 4, Bioomshury^square, London. 
John poxLE, ai* St. Mary's Abbey, Diibitii. 

GROWTH Sc PRESERVATION of the HAIR. 

The decay of this beautiful ornament of the 
head is nttVibated to various causes ; but the two 
imifl^diate and principal ones arc, the dryness of 
the head aiid the debility of the bulbes of the hair. 
Wheii this decay is occasioned by age, restoration 
cannot he effected ; but when it proceeds from any 
other raiise, the full vigour of the bulbes will he 
restored by using DELCROIX'S well known and 
efficacious POMMADE llEGCNERATRICE and 
the FLUID, lO’ essential to the nourishment of 
the Roots of the Hoir which has fallen off, and being 
thus kept alive, wilt soon be replaced by a new' 
Growth. 

This the principal point to which J. Dklciioix 
of 3i), ^>ld Bond-street, Stafford-street, has appli- 
ed liimsetf in his studies, and which has led him to 
the discovery of this vahuihle compound of several 
plants, possessing great properties for promoting 
the Growth of the Hair, and also to prevent its fall- 
ing oft* ;^C|t^r,illog gray; end J. p. has not only had 
confimiitllofi df tlieir merits from his own experi- 
en(^, but 0I.S0 from the vpiniona of some of the 
most eniiueot of the faculty ; mid the frequent ap- 
plication of this Poinmade to the roots of ihe Haii 
will give most ample saiisfaelioii, by soon causing 
it to he beautiful and most luxuriant, 

Xo prevent counterfeits, a printed bill or cnvelopf; 
w'ith ehcll bottle will be Signed with the name of the 
Prttjirietor. 

J. f^RLCROlX also respertfufly begs leave 
to Tccomniend the under - mentioned articles, 
wbic|i to comtneut on would be superfluotia: — 
POUDRE UNIQUB, for changing Bed nr Gray 
Hair t6 a lieautifnl Brown or Black: — POUDRE 
SUBTIL, for effectual ly removing superfluous 
Hair in a few minutes, without causing the least 
pain,- iiHTOpvCiiience, cm* injut ing the skin in the 
smallest ; degree ; — ANTLEL1XIR and ANTI- 
SCijRBCTiC TOOTa.'POWDER, for cIcaoMiig 
and preserving theTeelh and Gums, and pneveiifiiig 
and curing ilie Tootli-Aclie;— also bis Vegetable 
Extract for cleansing and beautifying the Hair, and 
his highly esteemed Esprit de LavaUidc, aux Afltle> 
flpurs, and siiperipr Perfumery, consist JnjS of Esprit 
Buuqnet dh Rbi (Geor^ iV.); Esprit die Rose, Bou- 
quet, M ireehulle, Miilefleurs, .lasmiii, PortUghl 
Mousseline, Violet, Cbeveii • feuiile, Muguet, and 
above twienty other sorts. Also his richly perfumed 

[Mecca, 


Bfecca, Aromatic, Emollient, and other Sbapa, 
which will render the Skin soft aad fap- : in shorty: 
he hfM every Article of Perfumery of the loOst so 
perior Quality, from sparing neither pains nor ex- 
pense to obtain them. 

33, Old Borui'Stieet, StaiFoed-street -^Marth )4> 
1823. 

The most prolific discovery that really prerenhi 
the Hair falling off or turning grey, and produces 
a thick growth on bald places, is 

ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. - 

This 01 L is the first production of the age, and 
the ORIGINAL AND GENUINE, 
which for many years has been uni versalty admir- 
ed; also PATRONISED and SANCTIONED by 
the most tllostrioiis Personages; his Royal High* 
ness the DUKE of SUSSEX, and the whole of the 
ROYAL FAMILY; their Imperial Majesties the 
EMPEROR and EMPRESS of RUSSIA; the 
EM PERORS of PERSIA and CHINA. This Oil 
is also acknowledged by the most eminent Phyai* 
cians as the best and cheapest article foriiourmhiiig 
the Hair, preventing the Hair being injured by 
illness, change of climate, study, travelling, uc- 
coucheinent, See.; remo^H^s the scurf, harshness, 
and dryness ; renders it soR and glossy ; prevents 
its falling ofT or turning grey ; creates a thick growth 
(HI the baldest places; makes the Hair strong in 
curl, which it keeps in damp weather, exercise, 
&c. ; imparts a pleasant perfume, and produces 
whiskers, eyebrows, &e. The Proprietors warriHit 
its innocence, and to improve Ihe Hair from infan- 
cy to the latest period of life.— Ask for 

“ ROWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL,” 
and strictly bhserve, that none are Genuine with- 
out the little imok inside the wrapper; and the 
label is signed on the outside, in red, 

A. ROWLAND & SON.” 

The prices arc 3s. Cd.; 7s.; lOs. fld. <2lt. 
per bottle. All other prires are iinpo8itiniis...«-The 
Geniiini* has the address on the label, ” No. 20, 
Haltoii-Garden.” 

The ojiening of u. New Year naturally excitea 
sentiments of profound gratitude from Messrs. 
ROWLAND an«l SON, sole Proprietors of the 
GENUINE MACASSAR OIL, for the UNPA- 
RAI.LELED PATRONAGE with whicha Ubcml 
and discerning Public has honoured that admired 
article, its virtues in promoting tW growth of 
Hair, beautifying and piH'serviiig it from klfanty 
to the latest period of life, are now known throug^i- 
oiitthe habitable globe. To, FARENTS|iod GUA^St- 
DIANS a more acceptable present to those under 
their care cannot he granted, so fhir sis concerns tiie 
preservniioo of that which every otic ndoiBOs^' 
personal beauty. 

.Also, RED WHISKERS, GREY VVHISKJERS, 
EY EBRO VVS, Hair on the Head, cffectuidly change 
ed to Brown oi‘ Black by the usC of 

ROWLAND'S ESSENCE OF TYRE: ; 

By merely wet ting the |latr,it immediatefy pro^ ' 
duces a perfect change* Price 4i,, 7s* - and 

los. 6d. per bottle. 

Sold by Ute sole proprietors, A. ROWLAND Sc 
SON, No. 2b, Hatton Gbrdcii, Hoibni n, London ; 
and, by appolnlfhcnt, by Messrs. Hendries, Tigh* 
bornf-atreet; Stiiytli, fl/, G^ttie tiijrl 
D. lligge, 3,1, New Bond-strCet; Buy Icy and Blew, 
C(>ckisp\ir*atreet ; Sanger, 150, Oxford-street ; Ber- 
ry and Co. 17, Greek-otreet; Butlers. 4, Cheaiwide; 
Rowncy, iu<3, l^at^ii-^gafcUu]; CttUey, BishPpsgate- 

[street; 
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strcel; J. T, Rigf5«i 6r>, Chcapsidc, and 53, Park- 
street; Tiiite,.4l, >olinrton, €8, Coriihilt; Ft»rd, 
Fencliiircfa-street ; Newberry, 45, Edwards, 66, St. 
Paul’s Church-yard ; Sutton, B«w Church-yard; 
Burgess, 6 j, Hulhorii-hill; Low, oan, Pi»out, 229, 
Straud ; Barclay and Sous, 95, Fleet-market ; Bar- 
tellot, 22, Hatloii-garden ; Stnidliiigand Niv, Royal 
Exchange; and by most Perfumers and Mcdlciiie- 
Veiiders* 

Ask for •« ROWLAND’S OIL,” or « ROW- 
LAND’S DYE,” and observe the signature, “ .d. 
Rowland A Sore.” 

REPERTORY OF ARTS FOR APRIL 182.1. 

rSccilr/Jc/e BALL’S PATENT STARCH.) 

** The oljjject of this irnimrtaiit invention is to 
extract all Colouring Mat ter from the Wheat in the 
mnniifucttire of Starch, which has hitherto given a 
yellow dye to Linen, Hic. An effectual remedy for 
this evil was never before discovered, and as the ad- 
dition of Blue has become a general expedient to 
conceal, rather than to remove it, a perfect whitf 
has neitlier been obtained nor expected by ordinary 
means. The white or French Starch (that Is, sim- 
ply Starch without RTtie,) rs got into disuse, being 
of a dirty yellow colonr*. whereas the Patent Starch 
is of an almost dazzling whiteness, and being pu- 
rified from oil grosser snhstance, is, when dissolved 
for usual purposes, exceedingly clear and beauti- 
ful, and’of superior strength. The Patentee was 
led to this discovery in reference to lifting and Co V 
Lace Concern (in which he is .n Partner); and they 
have found it of incalculable use in preserving the 
colour, and giving a transparent quality to their 
l..ace,us it does to Muslin, Linen, &c.” — To be ob- 
tained of every respectable Dealer in Town and 
Country, or, in convenient Packages, at G. F. 
IJRLING and Co.’s oa/y Lace- Warehouse m LondoUj 
147, Strand, near Sotnerset- House. 


DR. SYDENHAM'S FAMILY PILLS OP 
HEALTH, 

These Pills (entirely vegetalde) are unrivalled in 
cases of Headache, Loss of Appetite, Noises and 
Giddiness in the Head; Lowness of Spirits, HMii- 
lency, Obstructed Digestion, together with aH Af- 
fections of the Liver and Bilious Disorders. These 
Pills coniain not one atom of mercury or mineral, 
and are so peculiarly mild in their action ag to .re- ^ 
quire no conBiieinent or alteration in diet. The 
most delicate females And theui materially bcflpfi<» 
cial to their general health; and all who have used 
SYDENHAM’S PILLS proivouncc them the most 
SAFE, MILD, apd effectual FAMibY MiEPi* 
CINE EXTANT. Nothing ran prove thefmperis«;ily 
of these Pills more than the iiiimerons Cases rpju. 
muuicated by persons of the highest reRpecUhilvIy* 
and the countenaiiec shewn them by the 6rst AIc- 
dical Characters in present practice. Nuvaj ^d 
Military Men, Persons residing in hot cliAitites, 
those leading sedentary lives, and Commercial Gen- 
tlemen, will 6nd them a certain assistant to repel 
the attacks of disease arising from neglect, intem- 
perance, ihc want of exercise, or the eifectf of cli- 
mate. One Pill taken at (he hour of dinner is ad- 
mirably calculated to assist digestion) gprrect ex- 
cesses of the taiile, and give a healthy actioQ to the 
stomach. In boxes at is. l|d., 2s. gd., 48, 6(i Latid 
for the use of families and for exportaiilin,;,hirgg. 
boxes, by which there is a considerable sgving, gt i lx , 

CAUTION .-rPu rchasej’s are re9a<''?ied topbiigi-Fa^ 
the name J. REES, Bristol,” is writleii on lha 
Government Stamp aiRxed to gBch. box, to distin- 
gttish them from Imitations sold under similar 
titles.— Sold by Messrs. Butlers, Cheapside,, 
Regent-street, London, and Saekville-strect, Dublin} 
Sutton and Co., Bow Churchyard; Newberry's, 
Edwards, SI. Paul’s Churchyard: Barclay’!^ Fleet- 
Market; Sanger, Oxford-street ; J. Gifford, Strand ; 
and by roost respectable Medicine- Venders in the 
United Kingdom. 


Kensington ilare^Worfes anb JHamifactorj, 

SANCTIONED BY SPECIAL WARRANT, AND GRACIOUSLY PATRONISED AND 

VISITED BY THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES THE PRINCESS AUGUSTA, THE 

DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER, PRINCESS SOPHIA, and the DUCHESS OF KENT. 

The Productions of this Manufactory are respectfully announced to the Nobility, Gentry* 
and Fashionable World, as far surpassing all others in every desirable requisite for Lace;' 
being tran.'rparently clear,v without the necessity of starching, or any injurious process to 
render therri s^i): they are of the most beautiful Texture, and the Designs by the first Artists, 
Native an() Foreign, retained peculiarly for this Manufacture in every elegant Novelty of 
Costume, as Robes, Dresses, Palatins, Pelerines, Scarves, Veils, Fichus, Sha\Vts, Trimming 
and Flouncing Laces, Edgings, Footings, Caps, Sleeves, Handkerchiefs, Nets, Plaitings, aiia 
every other Article of Fashion, both White and Black, at the real manufacturing Prices ; 
ihetelbre cheaper than even the comnion productions. 

To provept the imposition of the spurious Starched Lace, ©very Article has n Ticket nt-‘ 
tached, with the Arms of their Roy al Highnesses the Princesses j and th^ Genume Kfh- 
siiigton Lace cannot possibly be had any where hut at the 

MANUFACTURER'S ONLY AVAREHOUSE. 
no, SOUTHAMPTON - STREET. COVENT - GARDEN; 

And Retail as well as Wholesale, at the 

JHstmfactars and 14, Kenxinstonr^quan, 

Hmgington. * 

Orr^rs riianufactured to match any kind of Lacc, While or Black. 

4 '^fltutiful Sefectioti of Honiton Sprigs, Flowers, aiid Borderiiigi. 
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AN IMPROVEMENT ID BEAUTY? 

Addretscd to a Lady with u Bottle of BdWLAKB's 
MACASSAR OIL. 

PtAR girl, I own thy face ii fair ; 

1 own ihy heavenly fai'm ia hne; 

And faieer fitce, or hiier air, 

Weaetdomsee, dear girl, than thine! 

But woulctst thou those bright charms improve, 
And bloom still lovelier, O luy love ! 

Wouldst thou become still more divine, 

Oh ! tend that auburn hair of thine ! 

The flowing ringlets, let them deck 
ThePaViaii whiteness of that neck : 

In graceful softness let them fall. 

And be my Emma beauty all ! 

Accept then thisy and every grace 
That decks the Queen of Beauty's smile, 

Shalt l>eam muiid thy angel ie fare—- 
'Tis ROWLAND'S pure MACASSAR OIL. 

Florian. 


IMPORTANT INFORMATION. 

The most in valnahle discoveries are frequently 
opposed in their progress to celebrity by prejudice 
amt unbelief. The amateurs of personal attraction 
nre earnestly invited to a proof of unparalleled ex> 
cetlence, by the use of 

ROWLAND'S KALYDOR, 

a Cosmetic of vital importance to the support of 
Female loveliness* Powerful of efiect, yet mild of 
influence, this admirable specific possesses Balsamic 
propertiee of surprising energy. It eradicates 
FRECKLES, PIMPLES, SPOTS, REDNESS, 
and att cutaneous Eruptions, gradually producing a 
delicately clear soft Skin; traiisforins even the 
most SALLOW COMPLEXION into RADIANT 
WHITENESS; resists the scorching rays of the 
Sun s successfully opposes the attack of inclement 
weather, and renders the harsh and rough skin beau- 
tiful^ soft, smooth, and even; imparts to the NECK, 
FACE, and ARMS a healthy and juvenile bloom ; 
diffuseaa pleasing coolness; and, by due persever- 
ance in the application of ROWLAND'S KALY- 
DOR, promotes a flee exercise of those important : 
funetlons of the Skin which are of the iilinost ne- 
cessity for the preservation of Health, and altaio> 
ment and continuance of a beautiful Complexion. 

The KALYDOR is equally indispensable in the 
Nursery as at the Toilet. Warranted perfectly in- 
noxious, it may be used by the most delicate La- 
dv with the assurance of safety and eflicacy. To 
BiOTHERS NVRSING their OFFSPRING, who 
suffer too frequently under the pain and misery 
of sore Nipples, which it immediately relieves, and 
gives, ill all cases of incidental inflammatioii, im- 
mediate relief; cools the mouth of the Infant, and 
enhances maternal pleasure in the act of adminis- 
tering alimentary nourishment. 

To Gentlemen whose Faces are tender after Shav- 
ing. A great infelicity which attends the operatiiui 
of Shaving, is the irritntion of the Skin : many Gen- 
tlemen suffer greatly from this cause. ROWLAND'S 
KALYDdR will be found excellent beyond prece- 
dent, ameliorating am! allaying that most unplea- 


sant sensatiili.'^t removes unpleasant harshness 
df ihiBklu, ibeoill«ned by intense su4ar heat or cold 
win^'; prevents the Skin chapping, and renders 
it truly comfortnhie. Patronised by the Princess 
Estcihazy, the Persian Ambassador, and lecom- 
mended by the most eminent of the faculty. Fi- 
natty, it is the most beneflclal pr^atation of any 
extuiit, and should be a VADE-MECUM for every 
Family. 

. ^dJ in Pint Bottles, at 8s. 6d. and in Half-pints, 
at 4s. ()d. each, duty included, by the sole Proprie- 
tors, A. ROWLAND & SON, No. so, Hatton- 
Garden, Holborn, London; and, by Appointment, 
by most Ferriimers and Medicine- Venders who 
vend their celebrated MACASSAR OIL. 

Observe, none are Caenuitie without the signa- 
ture, “ A. ROWLAND & SON.” 


CADETS & PASSENGERS TO INDIA, &c. &c. 

Are respectfliUy iitforiiicd,tbey ii)a’y be atipplied 
at S. Unwin's General Equiptnciit Watelioiige, ."i;. 
Lombard-street, with every Requisite for the Voy- 
age and their Use in the Country : Calico Shirts, 
Unen ditto, Cravats, Dressing-Gowns, Jean Jack- 
ets and Trowsers, Towels, Table Linen, Sheets, 
Hosiery, Dressing-Cases, Swords, Sashes, Epau- 
lettes, Brush- Cases, Writing-Desks, Sea- Bedding, 
Bullock Trunks, &c.— Mrs. Uiiwiii, having the su- 
perintendence of the Ladies' Department, solicits 
those who ore preparing their Equipments, to visit 
her Show-Rooms, and inspect her extensive Stock 
of Dresses, ready-made Linen, &c. on the lowest 
wholesale terms. Noconnexion with any other house. 


GIFFORD'S FRUIT LOZENGES, 

For Coughs, Hoarseness, and Sore-Throats, are 
allowed to be tbe pleasantest and must effectual re- 
medy ill use; and tbe recninmeiidation of the most 
eminent of tbe faculty is tbe most convincing proof 
of tbe superior eflicacy of this preporation, which 
possesses, in a pure and highly coucentrnti^ state, 
all themicdicai virtues of the recent In fe- 

vers they are cooling, and in sore- throats and 
coughs, they are particularly benebdal, as they al- 
lay inflammatioii, promote ^pectoiajUon, and may 
be taken with advantage by the most del mnle con- 
stitution. 

Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail (only), by 
Gifford, Cliemist, 104, Strand, in hoxeaat is. )|d. 
and 2 s. each ; and retail by most venders in the 
kingdom. 

As above, also, may be had,GlFg6iilD''8litDELi- 
BLEor Permanent Ink, for idailclng Lhien, &c. 
witb a pen ; allowed to be a very superior prepa- 
ration, warranted not to wash out or injure the 
cloth, in cases at 2s. pd. each. Alio Gifforu's 
Carbonated Powder flir mstking ^di>A Wa- 
ter; his Genuine AperiefiiSdiDLitE Powders 
and Aerated Powders formaiklitg^LEMoNADE 
and Ginger Beer. Gifford's Ca0hou de 
Rose and Acidulated Rose Lozenges; and 
also his Oriental Vegetable ABTI-Sgorbu- 
Tic Tooth-Powder, &c. &c. 

N. B. To obtain either of the above be 

careful to ask for Gifford's PrCfiaratiOH, and ob- 
serve his name and address on the wrapper or label 
of each box or case. i 

Gennine Otto of Roses, in elegant bottles, from 
5s. to 4l. 4$. each. " , 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

Publishers, AuthorSt Artists, and Musical Composers^ are requested to inmitnif, 
on or before the \5th of the month, Announcements of Works which titey may have on 
hand, and we shall cheerfully insert them, as we have hitherto done, free of expense. 
New Musical Publications also, if a copy be addressed to the Publisher, shall be duly 
noticed in our Review ; and Extracts from new Books, of a modereUe length and of an 
interesting nature, suitable for our Selections, will be acceptable. 

We assure our respected Northern Correspondent, that the Legend respecting the 
Primogenilor of the Clan Mackenzie, shall appear in our next. 

The agitation of the question proposed by An Inquirer, could only lead to un» 
pleasant controversy, without producing any benefit. 

The Storm and Lines to the Lea shall have a place, if possible, in our next Number. 

We fully calculated upon a communication fromU, ff any has been sent, it has 
not reached our hands. 

If H. P. will favour us with the remainder qf the ManM$eiipt, we shall be enabled 
to gfte a decisive answer on the subject. 


Persons who reside abroad, and who wish to be supplied with this Work. 
published, may have it sent to them, free of Postage, to New- Yoi;)^ Halifax, Quebec, and 
to any part of the West Indies, at 12s. per Annum, by Mr, Tnoali/HrLt, of the ^efi^ral 
Post-OfBce, at No. 21, Sherborne-laiiei to Hamburgh, Usbon, Cadiai Glbraltori JdfaUa, 
any Part of the Mediterranean, at £i 128. per Anpum, by Mr, Seiu^avt, of the General 
Post-Office, at No. 22, Sherborne-lane ; and to the Cape of Good Hope, dr ati^ part of the 
East Indies, by Mr. Guy, at the East- India House, llie money to be |N|id at tba 1|me of 
subscribing, for either 3, 6, 9, or 12 months. 

This Work may also be had of Messrs, Arbon and Krai*, Rotterdam. 
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VIEWS OF COUNTRY-SEATS. 

ST. UJONAUD’s HlLl-, TIlK SKAT OP EAlll. IIAKCOURT. 

Thb very fine situation of this ele- ent importance to he fit fot the occa» 
gant abode must be seetl to be ap- sional residence of Wm. Pitt, Earl 
predated. It stands on the brow of of Chatham, who took great delight 
a commanding and finely wooded hill, in retiring for a short time tO' this 
in the immediate vicinity of Windsor beautiful spot, when he was secretary 
Forest, and surrounded by an im- at war. It came into the possession 
uense extent of the richest country, of the Countess-Dowager of Walde- 

Our View of the House is from grave, afterwards Duchess of Glou<« 
the Lawn, shewing in the distance cester, who added so considerably to 
Windsor Castle, which is seen to the old building as to render it truly 
most advantage from this spot, and comfortable. A colonnade extends 
forms, with Eton College, a principal from the conservatory in front of the 
feature in this noble sdene, which breakfast-room and hall to the main 
extends across the rich uplands of building, forming a pleasing connec- 
Buckinghamshire, and embraces tion, enriched with columns and de* 
Middled and Surrey. The house corations in the Roman Doric order, 
is very irregttlar in its construction, which, with its treillage, the variety 
iriiich is generally the result of fre- of plants and flowering shrubs that 
quent ad^dpns. The site was for- grace the entrance, and its irregu- 
m^y occupied by a gamekeeper’s larity of surface, produce an eflect 
lo’dge only, but it became of suffici- in the highest degree elegant, pleas- 
No, XV. I S 
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ing, and picturesque, as will be per- 
ceived on reference to the annexed 
View. 

The pleasure-grounds are beauti- 
fully romantic, and the shrubberies 
tastefully laid out. The entrancfe tb 
the grounds from the Windsor road 
is by a very pretty rustic lodge, which 
displays great taste in its arrange- 
ment. Its form is pleasing, and the 
exterior is covered in a fanciful man- 
ner with the bark of trees, while 
some portion is constructed of the 
actual stems and unbarked blocks, 
presenting their rude surface for the 
support of the jessamine and flower- 
ing plants that adorn it. 

The Duke of Gloucester, after em- 


bellishing the grounds, sold the whole 
to John Macnamara, Esq. of whom 
it was purchased in 1783 by the pre- 
sent noble proprietor. 

The prevailing opinion is, that St. 
Lebiia^ s Hill was a Roman en- 
baa^^ment; and the discovery of some 
antique coins, many of Vespasian, 
Trajan, and the Lower Empire, with 
some spear -heads, and a curious 
brass lamp, has considerably strength- 
ened this notion. A field on the de- 
mesne, named the Hermit’s Field, 
which some time since contained a 
well, called the Hermit’s Well, cor- 
roborates the traditionary saying, 
that St. Leonard’s Hill in former 
times was the abode of a hermit. 


IVER-GROVE, 

THK SEAT OF LOUD GAMBIER. 


Tins house is situated on Shred- 
dings-Green, in the parish of Iver, 
between Uxbridge and Windsor. 
Though small, it is a fine specimen 
of the taste of Sir John Vanbrugh, 
whose works, generally speaking, 
possess an originality, and a pictu- 
resque and stately appearance, that 
are not to be met with in any other 
master: there is a boldness and a 
masculine feeling, as exemplified in 
the present moderate-sized mansion, 
which is the result of a breadth of 
parts, always aimed at and observa- 
ble in this artist’s works. Though 
he had the good fortune to raise ma- 
ny edifices on an extensive scale, they 
are costly without grandeur, and large 
witliout sublimity. The heaviness 
that pervades the buildings erected 
by him gave rise to the well-known 
couplet: 

Lie heavy on him, Earth ! for he 

Laid many a heavy loud on thee. 


Still it is generally admitted, that he 
succeeded more tlian any other archi- 
tect in forming a general whole, which, 
when viewed at a distance, possesses 
a magnificent and imposing effect. 
This mainly results from the tow er- 
ing elevations and bold projections 
in which he so much delighted. 

The present specimen, though 
small, possesses all those characteris- 
tics: it w as built by Sir John for the 
widow of Lord Mahon*. The plea- 
sure-grounds and garden are laid out 
with great taste; the whole exhibit- 
ing a snug and comfortable appear- 
ance. It was purchased by the 
present noble proprietor of Mrs. 
Colborne, relict of F. Colborne, 
Esq. 

* Lord Mahon fought a duel with the 
Duke of Hamilton, which proved fatal 
to them both. 
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THE a>NFE^^ OF A RImBLER. 

No. VI. 

I HAVE said that Mr, Mortimer’s don — by those who were not so richly 
arrival was the signal for oiiiwemoval endowed with the gifts of Fortune; 
from Smith’s hotel to the hoUse of a for to hint at the possibi^t^ of one 
fi'iend of his, Mr. Brown, a - tner- man or %vornan being to an- 

chant, whose family consisted of him- other in America, is a misde- 
self, a wife, two daughters, and a meanour. The son,' I already 
son, with an establishment of three said, was a finished i^xcomb; he 
female and two male slaves. We wore a short nankeen jacket, white 
found our host and hostess hospi- jean trowsers and waistcoat, and 
table, well-disposed people; their straw hat; and never stirred out with- 
daughters showy and rather agi*ee- out an immense umbrella, to protect 
able girls; and the son quite a cox- him from the rays of the sun. In- 
comb. Compared with the same deed in America I soon found an 
class in England, this family was umbrella indispensable, and n^ gen- 
many degrees behindhand in civili- tleman was without one: if the sun 
zation; the extent of the daughters’ shone, it was used by way of parasol; 
accomplishments was reading ancf^pfhid if it rained, it served as a shelter 
writing, the latter without much at- from the storm. The youth I am 
tention either to orthography or gram- Jluding to was occupied in his fa- 
mar, and a very superficial knowledge ler’s counting-house all the morn- 

of music. They had been taught to ing, and was extremely eager in pur- 
dance; but their movements bore a«i|ihiing the afternoon 

greater resemblance to the oscillations he devoted to drinking large tum- 
of an elephant, than to the eleganmi^lers of grog, apple-toddy, or whis- 
motions of a votary of Terpsichore, key punch; or in frequenting the 
Of music they knew nothing, and^|*(llverns, and playing fives, shuffle- 
their native “ wood-notes wild,” as ioard, billiards, or any other of the 
their fond mother termed the sounds games of chance or of hazard which 
which tliey sometihies emitted, v/erq|j^'ere practised at those places of re- 
as unharmonious as can possibly be sort. Gaming and drinking, I soon 
conceived. Yet they were good- found, were the two great pursuits, 
humoured, and less pretending than next to that of getting money, of the 
we found most American women; young Americans, 
find they were excellent housewives Of Mrs. Brown I can only speak 
in one respect: they understood the in terms of kindness; she was a very 
art of cooking in perfection, though motherly sort of body, and thought 
it was but seldom that they exercised she could never do enouglbi to render 
it. I should add, that their dress her guests comfortable. She took 
was according to the English mode care that we should have substantial 
of two years previous; and I found meals, and that every delicacy of the 
that the London fashiorj^ were fol- season should be found upon the ta- 
lotved here by those who set the ton, ble, of which she did the honours 
and imitated, at an humble distance, in a way that would not have discrc- 
by their •inferiors — I beg tlieir par- 1 dited an English lady. The onjy 

! S 
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drawback an pleasure we all fdt 
in ker society was her Inquisitlvenessv 
We been told that this was a 
d^tin^uisbipg Isatipre in the Amch 
rican ebi^rp^cter; but at, the hotel we 
hdd expei^nced very little inconye- 
nipn^e ftoui it* . Mrs. Brown, how- 
ever, was ueyer weary of asking ques- 
tions; in^jng,nopn, and night, she 
came with her budget of inquiries, 
to which we were obliged to find an- 
swers ; and I believe, before we quit- 
ted Baltimore, she was as well ac- 
quainted with every incident in our 
lives as we were ourselves. The 
daughterly bad a spice of their mo- 
ther’s disposition; but, to meat least, 
their cross-examinations were more 
agreeable than those of Mrs, Brown. 
What noan can be angry when a 
young and pretty girl takes it into 
her head to feel interested enough 
about him, to make his history, con- 
duct, character, and prospects, the 
subject of her inquiries ? 

The old gentleman was quite a 
character. He had been a lieutenant 
in the revolutionary war, and had 
imbibed a great dislike to the Eng- 
lish: hpuce, perhaps, arose the friend- 
ship between him and Mr. Mortimer, 
who, both publicly and privately, 
made no scruple of abusing the land 
of his bird), and of* ascribing the 
most iniquitous motives to its govern- 
ment. Englishmen he re]^resented 
as the natural enemies of America; 
and he could scarcely think any one 
of them honest, unless he left bis 
cjountry branded with the character 
of a seditious demagogue or a trai- 
ler. With such a man it was not 
likely I should long agree: but of 
that hpreafter. Mr. Brown would 
iipt wear any gfirpient manufactured 
from English gpe^s, though he gain- 
ed bis livelihood by selling Bntish 


manufiictures to hb eouiitryni6n4* 
was usually habited in apair of open.^ 
trowsers, and a long eoat, eomethiag 
like Qiurau?touts, made ffom 
cips of oeitton ek)th aS Ammcm ma^ 
nufap^ure; and when .be saw bis wifis . 
and daughters dressed inthe silksor < 
linens of England, he si^ookl exolaiis^ 
Aye, there they go! What can ' 
you expect frenn the common herd, 
when the wife and daughters of old^ 
Jolm Brown, who wasihn friend and 
companion of Putnam, and who shed 
his blood to establish the independ*.* 
ence of his country, must decorate 
their persons in the fripperies and 
gewgaws of the unnatural parent, 
against whose tyranny wc were forced 
to rebel?”— Well, well, John,” the 
old lady would say, we must do as 
our neighbours do; and we are not 
the worse friends to America because 
we dress ourselves in the Englisbefa* 
goods.”— ‘‘ Aye, father,” said the 
young Brown, and how should we 
be able to live if every body was of 
your opinion? You know as well as 
I, that all our money is made by scUr 
ing English manufactures; andlfimr 
cy we should drive a dull trade if 
every American was to take to wear- 
ing cloth of domestic make.” Here 
I chimed in. ** You should reflect,” 
said I, “ tliat your taxes are chiefly 
defrayed from the duties on your 
foreign imports, inc^t of which come 
from England. If you become a. 
manufacturing nation, the expenses 
of your local and general govern- 
ments will require a larger sum to be 
raised by direct and internal taxa- 
tion : how would that agree with your 
habits and predilections?” Here Mn 
Mortimer burst out into an invective 
against all tax-gatherers and those 
who lived upon their produce; and 
i a warm political dialogue . emued| 
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|mt an end to fey the 
mediat^ial offices of the ladies: 

^ intenial^ legtilations^df the ia- 

mily urerenot muidi at^viertaxice^ith 
those of a in 

£nglait4 ^ #ere ^widely different 
from^ that >degaiice «d}ich dbarae^ek^ 
izet the establishmentoof our English 
merdiants; There was, however, a 
plenty of every thing, eve;^ to super- 
fluity: the table groaned under the 
viands with which it was covered at 
the dHGsrent meals; and a want of 
hospitality could not be attributed 
to any member of the family. 

Here the marriage between Mrs. 
Fiteherbert and Mr. Mortimer was 
celebrated with the Episcopal rites, 
MrsuF. being amember of theChurch 
of England; The gendetnan receiv- 
ed her from my hand; the Misses 
Brown acted as brldemaids; and the 
lovely Misses Fitzherbert were also 
present at the ceremony. Two days 
afterwards we left Baltimore for 
Alexandria, in an American stage. 
Such a vehicle I had never before 
seen: it was of the shape of those 
caravwis which travel from town to 
town in England, ami are seen at our 
fairs, with exhibitions of tumbling, 
conjuring, wild beasts, &c. The roof 
was covered with leather; and the 
sideV were of -wood for about two 
feets, apd open to the top, except in 
cold or? wet weatheri when leather 
flaps suspended ft’oin the top were 
fastened fdl amindy and the interior 


then pi^enttjd the ap^eatadce of a 
dalle and dismal dtifigbd^nj Which was 
lidt, however, Impevtious to 
wind or rain. THe^isetrts^fete 
aerbss, aiid it w^s 'capable of hdldtrjg 
from fourteen to ^ttecn pefeohs, e 
elusive of the driver, wh6 #hsieatbd 
in front. In this elegant dsirria^e, 
over roads which presented SJbstacles 
at every step, and bccasibned'i^uc^ a 
jolting, that every bone wa^ alihbst 
forced from its sodket, we traveUM 
to Washington, the capital 6f the 
United States. On entering this 
place, we were struck with the air of 
desolation which reigned around ; and 
I was about making ati exclamation 
not very flattering to American pride, 
when the timely recollection, that it 
might produce an altercation With 
Mr. Mortimer induced me to he si- 
lent. We had had enough of Ame- 
rican stage-travelling, and pitrsiied 
our journey the same day to Alex- 
andria by one of the packets which 
ply upon the PotoWmac between the 
two places. A fevv hours’ sail brought 
us to the future home of Mrs. Mor- 
timer; and we were welcomed by her 
husband with an urbanity and a 
warmth, that for a time dispelled thb 
prejudices which I could not but en- 
tertain in his disfavour. 

The evening was spent cheerfully ; 
fatigue sent us early to repose; and 
I retired, to reflect on the past and 
form plans for the future. 

A tlAMBLHiU. 


: v ^ ^ THE PARTING. 

, (Frotn^^^ of an Eventful Life'* Ey a Soldier.) 

Wihad been about three months As dierc were, however, agreat many 
in Je^sseyy when Ifee order came for more than that number, it was order- 
our femfeaikatioU foir Pox’tugal; but ed that they should draw lots^ to see 
only «ix > wptneU tb e^ery hundred j who should remain. The women of 
men wbrb mlOWed to accompany us. i the company to which I belonged 
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^verc assembled in the pay-serjeant's 
room for that purpose. The men of 
the company had gathered round 
them to see the result, with various 
degrees of interest depicted in their 
coontenances. Tlie proportionate 
number of tickets were made with 

to gqT or not to go” written on 
them. They were then placed in a 
hat, and the women were called by 
their seniority to draw their tickets. 
I looked round me before they be- 
gan, It was an interesting scene. 
The Serjeant stood in the middle 
with the hat in his hand, the women 
around him, with thch hearts palpi- 
tat;uig,L and anxiety and suspense in 
every countenance. Here and there 
you would see the head of a married 
man pushed forward from amongst 
the crowd in the attitude of intense 
anxiety and attention. 

The first woman called was the 
Serjeant’s wife — she drew not to 
go.” It seemed to give little concern 
to any one but herself and her hus- 
Ijand. She was not very well liked 
in tlie company. The next was a 
corporal’s wife — she drew to go.” 
This was received by all witli nearly 
as much apathy as the first. She 
was little beloved either. 

The next was an old hand, a most 
outrageous virago, who thought no- 
tliing pf giving her husband a knock- 
down when he offended her, and 
\vho used to make great disturbance 
about the fire in the cooking way. 
Every one uttered their wishes audi- 
bly tliat she would lose ; and her hus- 
band, if we could judge from his 
countenance, seemed to wish so too. 
She boldly plunged her hand into 
the hat, and drew out a ticket; on 
opening it, she held it up triumphant- 
ly, and displayed ‘‘ to go.” — ‘‘ Old 
Meg whl go yet,” said she, ‘‘ and live 


to scald nK>re of you about the 
side.” A general mumiiir of disap* 
pointment ran through the whole, 
‘‘ She has the devil’s luck and her 
own,” said one of them, ^ 

The next in turn was the wife of 
a young man who was much respect-* 
ed in the company for liis steadiness 
tTiul good behaviour. She was re*- 
! markable for her aftection for her 
husband, and beloved by the whole 
company for her modest and obliging 
disposition. She advanced with a 
palpitating heart and trembling hand 
to decide on (what was to her, I be-* 
lievc,) her future happiness or mise- 
ry. Every one prayed for hei* sue-* 
cess. Trembling between fear and 
hope, she drew out one of the tickets, 
and attempted to open it; but her* 
hand shook so, she could not do it. 
She handed it to one of the men to 
open. When he opened it, his coun*-. 
tenance fell, and he hesitated to say 
what it was. She cried out to him, 
in a tone of agony, “ Tell me, for 
God’s sake, M hat it is I” — “ Not to 
go,” said he, in a compassionate tone 
of voice. — ‘‘ O God, help me! O 
Sandy 1” she exclaimed, and sunk life- 
less in the arms of her husband, who 
had sprung forward to her assistance, 
and in whose face was now depicted 
every variety of wretchedness. The 
drawing was interrupted, and she- 
was carried by her husband to his 
birth, where lie hung over her in 
frantic agony. By the assistance of 
those around her, she was soon reco- 
vered from her swoon, but she awoke 
only to a sense of her misery. The 
first thing she did was to look round 
for her husband ; when she perceived 
him, she seized his hand and held it, 
as if she was afraid that be was^ go- 
ing to leave her. O Sandy, you’ll 
not leave me and your poor babie. 
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will yMV The poor fellow looked I 
in her fiice with a look of agony and 
despair. 

The scene drew tears from every 
eye in the room, with the exception 
of the termagant whom I have al- 
ready mentioned, who said, “ What 
are ye a’ makin* sic a wark about? 
Let the babie get her greet out ! I 
suppose she thinks there’s naebody 
ever parted wdth their men but her, 
wi’ her faintin’, and her airs, and 
her wark!” 

The draw'ing was again commenc- 
ed, and various ^vere the expressions 
of feelings evinced by those concern- 
ed. The Irish women in particular 
were loud in their grief. It always 
appeared to me that the Irish either 
feel more acutely than the Scotch or 
Lnglish, or that they have less re- 
straint on themselves in expressing 
it. The barrack, through the rest 
of that day, was one continued scene 
of lamentation. 

We were to march the next 
morning early. Most of the single 
men were away drinking. I slept 
in the birth above Sandy and his 
wife. They never went to bed, hut 
sat the whole night in their birth, 
with their only child between them, 
alternately embracing their child and 
each other, and lamenting their cru- 
el fortune. I never witnessed in my 
life such a heart-rending scene. The 
poor fellow tried to assume some firm- 
ness, but in vain; some feeling ex- 
pression from her would throw him 
off his guard, and at last his grief 
became quite iincontroulable. 

When the first bugle sounded, he 
got up and prepared his things. 
Here a new source of grief sprung 
up. in laying aside the articles which 
he intended to leave, and which they 
^ad used together, tlie idea seemed 


fixed in her mind that they would 
never use them in that way again, and 
as she put them aside, sh^ w^atered 
them w ith her tears. Her tea-pbt, 
her cups, and every thing that they 
had used in common, all had their 
apostrophe of sorrow. He tried tb 
persuade her to remain iii the bar- 
rack, as we had six liiiles to travel to 
the place of einharkatibn ; but sihe 
said slie would take the last minute 
in his company that she could. 

The regiment fell in, and marched 
off' amid the wailing of those who, 
having two or three children, could 
not accompany us to the place of 
embarkation. Many of the men had 
got so much intoxicated, that they 
were scarcely able to walk. The 
commanding officer was so displeas- 
ed at their conduct, that, in coming 
through St. Heller’s, he would not 
allow the band to play. 

When we arrived at the place 
where we were to embark, a most 
distressing scene took place, in the 
men parting with their wives. Some 
of them indeed it did not appear to 
affect much; others had got them- 
selves nearly tipsy; hut most of them 
seemed to feel acutely. Wlien San- 
dy’s wife came to take her last 
farewell, she lost all government of 
her gi’ief. She clung to him with a 
despairing hold. “ Oh! dinna, din- 
na leave me!” she cried. The ves- 
sel was hauling out. One of the ser- 
jeants came to tell her that she would 
have to go ashore. Oh! they’ll 
never be so hard-hearted as to part 
us!” said she; and running aft to the 
quarter-deck, where the commanding 
officer was standing, she sunk down 
on her knees, w ith her child in her 
arms. ‘‘ Oh! will you no let me gang 
wi’ my husband? Will ye tear him 
frae bis wife and his ween? He has 
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nae frieii’s but us -i* nor we ony* bitt 
liiin — ‘and, obi will you male* us a’ 
friendless? See Uiy wee babie plead- 
Wforwr 

The officer felt a painful struggle 
between his duty and his feelings; 
the tears came into Iris eyes. She 
eagerly caught at this as fivournUe 
to her cause. ** Oh! aye, I see you 
Imye a feeling heart— yoifll let me 
gang wi’ him ! You have nae wife: 
but if you had, I am sure you wad 
think it unco hard to be tom fVae 
her this way~and this wee darling.” 
— “ My good woman,” said the offi- 
cer, ** I feel for you much, but my 
orders are peremptory, that no more 
than six women to each hundred 
men go with their husbands. You 
have bad your chance as well as the 
other women ; and although it is hard 
enough on you to be separated from 
your husband, yet there are many 
more in the same predicament, and 
it is totally out of my power to help 
it.”— ‘‘ Well, well,*’ said she, rising 
from her knees, and straining her in- 
fant to her breast, it’s a’ owre wi* 
us, my puir babie! This day leaves 


us frien’less on the Wide; 

** God be yOut‘ friend,” 
as I took the child from her Uhfil 
she should get' into the boat. -Saiidy 
had stood like* a person beWiMeTed 
all this time, without saying a wbM. 
“ Farewell, then, a last fhreweH tbsebj” 
said she to hiih. ^ Where’s my bi- 
bie?” she cried, I banded him 
her — Give him a last kiss, Sand]^.” 
He pressed the infant to his bdSohi 
in silent agony. Now a’s owre! 
Farewell, Sandy! We’ll may-betneet 
in heaven;” and she stepped ihto tlic 
boat with a wild despairing lo6k. 
The vessel was now turning the pier, 
and she was almost out of our sight 
in an instant; but as we got the last 
glimpse of her, she uttered a shriek, 
the knell of a broken heart, which 
rings in my ears at this moment. San- 
dy rushed down below, and threw 
himself into one of the births in a 
state of feeling which defies descrip- 
tion. Poor fellow, his wife’s forebod- 
ings were too true! He was amongst 
the first that were killed in Portugal. 
What became of her I have never 
been able to learn. 


HISTORY OF A COQUETTE. 

(Concluded from p. 74.) 


I CONSOLED myself for the defec- 
tion of Squire Chase by directing my 
battery at the heart of Lord Listless, 
on wdiom, for some time, I tried 
all the arts of coquetry in vain; in 
fact, his lordship was regarded as 
a man completely invulnerable to eve- 
ry feeling but self-love. Inaccessible, 
however, as Iiis heart was supposed 
to be, I at last found a way to it: 1 
praised his taste in dress, consulted 
him about my toilet, and occasionally 
gave my opinion as to what colours 
were most becoming to his complex- 


ion. By this means I succeeded at 
last in making him fancy himself in 
We with me; and as his rank on tl^ 
one hand, and his reputed in6cnii»ib|- 
lity on the other, made Him a very 
creditable conquest, I enjoyed the 
delight of leading him about in my 
chains, which I thought a little ma- 
nagement would induce him to wear 
till 1 was tired of his homage. Soon 
after I had secured the peer, chance 
threw Mr. Doubtall in my way : He 
was a philosopher on Hobbes* system, 
and he maintained his opimons with 
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an piqued me into 

a de^re of cpnviimii^g that pain 
y(P^ np(; an imag^ai:y evil, and 
tpr ijayself^lmt I cpmpletely cwvinc- 
e4 Mm, pf it, before 1 had done with 
JpiBu I^ wa^ necessary to make my 
approaxdms cautiously, and to attack 
lus heart by a show of deference to 
his understanding- O Mn Editor, 
what fools are philosophers in love! 
l^ spon brought my stoic, who pro- 
fessed, to regard every thing with in- j 
djjferencc, to tremble at my frown; j 
my, I have actually seen him turn | 
as pale as ashes at my giving a kind 
look to any body else. 

As I considered the conquest of 
Mr. Doubtall’s heart as the most 
glorious I ever made, I took the 
greatest delight in exhibiting him as 
my captive; but in riveting his chains 
I unluckily loosed those of Lord 
Listless, who, happening to be pre- 
sept one day at a dispute which I had 
witl)i his rival on the doctrine of in- 
nate idea^ was struck with such hor- 
ror ^at hearing me use a Latin quota- 
tipU, that he abruptly quitted the 
room, and never could be drawn by 
;my artifice to pay me another visit. 
As he was at that time the only os- 
tensible pretender to tny hand, Mr. 
Doubtall saw him retreat with great 
exultation, and seized the occasion 
to press for my consent to an imme- 
diate marriage. I evaded a reply as 
long as 1 could, but when I was at 
last obliged to speak, I told him 
gravely, that I was really shocked at 
his making so unphilosopbical a pro- 
posal ; for, thanks to the pains he had 
taken to enlighten my mind, I was 
above submitting, to so senseless a 
yqke^ and i]p he meant to preserve 
my friendship, he must talk no more j 
about it. Hci tried in a llorid ha- 1 


mngue to gain my consent to n more 
philosophical connection; but ! evad^ 
ed it by declaufing, thatniy tihject be^ 
ing what the grand object of every 
rational being ought to he, the |Jro- 
niotion of general utility, 1 could by 
no means consent to a step wliich 
would divert, at least for a time, liis 
energies from their proper soiurce: 
but as I was determined not to leave 
him without hope, I added, thatwhen 
he had succeeded in bringing the 
; greatest part of tlie nation over to 
his opinions, I would then join him 
in setting an example to our converts 
of a rational union. One might rea- 
sonably suppose that such an ofier as 
this would be received by a man of 
his principles with transport ; but in- 
stead of that, he flew into a most im- 
pliilosophical fury, and as in his pas^ 
sioii he made some very severe re- 
flections on my conduct, I answered 
him with an asperity which brought 
on a violent quarrel, and we parted. 

Being at a ball one evening, soon 
after I had lost Mr. Doubtall, I ob- 
served a young gentleman looking at 
me earnestly, but with perfect indif- 
ference, Surprised and piqued at the 
cold and scrutinizing air with which 
he eyed me, I inquired who he was, 
and was answered, “ Oh ! it is Sir 
George Worthy : he is lately come 
to his title and a very fine estate, 
which is a monstrous pity, for lie is a 
sad stupid animal; indeed some peo- 
ple think him a Methodist,” This 
last piece of information did not dis- 
courage me; I soon contrived to be 
introduced to Sir George, w^hom I 
found a man of sense, taste, and of 
morals more strict than men of fa- 
shion generally are, to which 4 was , 
owing that he acquired the charac- 
ter of a Methodist. He was extreme- 
T ■ 
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ly paifticular in his ideas of women: 
he had heard that I was a coquette^ 
and that made hhn treat me with a 
petrifying politeness, a hundred times 
more mortifying than rudeness would 
have been« 1 saw clearly that my 
usual weapons would here be useless; 
hewasproof against ah the artillery of 
blushes, looks, and smiles, and there 
was no enlisting his amour propre in 
my service, for he had no Mbles ap- 
parently, not even, as I thought, a 
master passion. In short, any body 
but myself would have given up the 
case as a desperate one; but nil de- 
spemndum was always my motto. I 
laid down a regular plan of opera- 
tions, and persisted in them, though 
for iK)me time without any success: 
I began by assuming, when in his 
presence, a thoughtful air at times, 
soon afterwards I appeared to disre- 
gard the attentions of the fops by 
whom 1 was surrounded; my dress 
by degrees became more simple, suid 
though it was in reality never less 
studied, yet it had an air of easy 
negligence : with all this, however, 
I gained very little ground, but chance 
stood my friend unexpectedly. I had 
secretly relieved a poor family ; the 
circumstance became known to Sir 
George, and from that moment he 
regarded me with a more kindly as- 
pect. This gave me fresh courage ; 
as we grew more intimate, I affected 
to regret the past, and to be deter- 
mined on an entire change of charac- 
ter: I made him my Mentor, pretend- 
ed to consult him on all occasions, 
and in fine succeeded at last in com- 
pletely conquering Ms heart 

But, alas ! Mr. Editor, 1 was in 
the situation of many others, who 
work very hard to obtain a treasure, 
and do not know hew to use it pro- 
perly when they have at last got it. 


No sooner was I sure of Sir George, 
than I began to look back with re« 
gret dn the number of conquests that 
I had jarobably unssed making whfie 
I was subduing him, and to for 
an opportunity of spreading my nets 
for new admirers. UsiftMrfniiatdfy, he 
informed me that ho shodid be 
obliged to spend a few weeks in the 
country; and on the first evening of 
his absence I accepted an invitatioii 
to a fancy ball. It so chanced that he 
forgot some papers of consequence, 
and being obliged to return for them, 
he came to pay me a visit at the very 
moment that 1 had finished dressing 
for the ball. He flew to me with all 
the impetuosity of love, but stopping 
short, and surveying me with a look 
of displeasure, or rather of disgust, 
said, that as he saw he was evidently 
not expected, he would not intrude 
upon me. Stung at this speech, 
which was plainly levelled at my 
dress, or rather undress, for to say 
the truth I was rather fashionaUy 
than decently attired, I made a very 
haughty reply. He quitted the room 
with a silent bow, and the next morn- 
ing I received a farewell episde from 
him, written in a style which convinc- 
ed me that all hopes of a recondi- 
tion would be in vain. 

His loss cost Ine the severest pangs 
I ever felt, and k was a oonstdeiahle 
time before I could divert my dia- 
grin by eollectii^ round mo agdn 
the group of triflers whose lliQiiiage 
I had for some time appeaxed'to dss-^ 
daiit. 

It would fill a vohune instead of a 
letter, Mr. E^tor, if hwere to rer^ 
count to you^ the faistory of all my 
achievmnents ih Am way; suffice it 
to say, that although I s^ out vrith 
a positive determination to marry her 
fore my power over your ix began 
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to decline, yet the habit of coquetting 
carrieij me on fborn conquest te con* 
quest, tiU at last I was roused from 
Ae dehglit&l dream of 6in|>iF^ by 
pereeiving, that though 1 was stiU 
toasted, fiatteied, and adiniued, yet 
i was na longer proposed fbr» In 
£Ebct, my ohmracter was by this time 
so generally understood, that nobody 
could be hardy ^enough to think of 
makinga wife of me. My femaleae- 
quaintance, who still dreaded j though 
they affected to despise my power^ 
endeavoured to hasten its downfell 
by ridicttUi^ me as an old maid, 
through my own fault. And here, by 
the way, 1 must digress a moment to 
observe, that 1 don’t see tliere was 
any faidt in the case: I might per- 
haps jusdy be accused of miscalcu- 
lating my resources, or of want of 
tact in applying them, but to a point- 
blank charge of folly I never can 
aubmit; for surely, if the love of 
conquest e;Kalt8 men into heroes, it 
may with equal justice be said to 
transform womeaintu lieroine^. What 
are die achievements of warriors com- 
pared to die conquests of a coquette? 
Can die instinct which you d^nify 
with the narae of courage, that in- 
diisces you to hazard yomr own lives 
and take those of others, merely to 
acquire what you call glory, be com- 
pared to the magnanimity with which 
we sacrifice our health, our comfort, 
nay, often the tender ties of love and 
ftaendsbip, in order to ealend our 
eencpieel;, not by tpdliiig blood or 
devastating provinces, but by subdu- 
ing the minds of our enemies, and 
fbreaigthem to Uess the band that 
feadsthemwidschiims? Depend up- j 
on it, Mn Sditnr, that a succemfol * 


coquette is a much more respectable 
diameter than any conqueror that 
ever emsted, from Alexander die 
Great down to Napoleon le Grand. 
But I forget that I am not writing a 
vindication of my class, but a histo^ 
ry of myself, which 1 beg leave to 
conclude by stating themodves which 
induced me to trouble you with it. 
In the first place, I think it au iqjusr 
tiee to the class, not to give them 
that prominent place wUch they der 
serve among the sisterhood j and in 
die next, I think my adventures may 
be of service to the younger mem- 
bers of our class, who have not yet 
quite reached the verge of old maid** 
enism, by inducing dim torefieet in 
time, whether it may not be better to 
secure even one loyal and obedient 
subject in the person of a husband 
for life, than to risk being left at 
last in that most degrading of all si- 
tuations, a deposed toatt, deprived 
of all the pride, pomp, and circum- 
stance of empire ; no train of admir- 
ers in public, no sighing adorers in 
private, no partners contending for 
her hand at the ball, no opponents 
eager to lose dieir money to her at 
the card-table. All this, Mr. Editor, 
I have felt; and I have charity 
enough to wish to prevent others 
from feeling it, unless they think 
they can console themselves with re- 
citing to some bumble cousin, oy ad- 
miring waiting-maid, the loiig-past 
glories of those days, in which they 
shone in all the pride and power of 
conscious beauty, and broke hearts 
as earily as they cracked walnuts. I 
am, sir, your laost obedient, 

SmiaPMiNA. 
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Ni .vrili did any one carry dissimu^ 
lation farther than this mbiister : when 
he spoke in council, it was difficult, 
nay in^ossible, to tell to which side 
he inchxied, so great was the seeming 
impartiality with which he weighed 
the pros and cons. The condemna- 
tion of Bouteville furnishes an ex- 
ample, among many others, of the 
address with which Richelieu veiled 
his real sentiments* Duelling, ac- 
cording to the ancient laws of France, 
was punished with death, but this 
was a penalty seldom enforced. Boute- 
ville had fought twenty-one duels; 
twenty-one times he had received his 
pardon; and, as if in contempt of 
the lenity shewn him, he again trans- 
gressed* He had sought refuge at 
Brussels, with his cousin Descha- 
pelles. After the commission of 
his twenty i first offence, the arch- 
duchess, who was governess of the 
Low Countries, solicited his pardon, 
from the King of France, who repli- 
ed tliat he could not grant it; but ne- 
vertheless for her sake he would take 
care, that if Bouteville entered 
France he should not be apprehend- 
ed, })rovided that he did not appear 
at Paris, and especially at court. 
Pk|ued at this reply, Bouteville had 
the insolence to boast, that he would 
return to fight a duel in France, nay, 
even at the Place Roy ale in Paris, 
where the king resided. He had 
been followed to Brussels by Beii- 
vron, who was anxious to fight him, 
in order to revenge tlie death of a 
friend of his, who had fallen in one 
of Bouteville’s preceding duels. lie 
appointed a meeting with Beiivron 
at the Place Roy ale, on tlie 1 ^th May, 
1027. They had neither of them any 
advantage over the other, but Des- 


chupelles, Bouteville’s second, killed 
Bussy d’ Amboise, Beuvron’s second* 
Bouteville and Desehapelles took 
flight immediately,' but they were ar- 
rested at Yitri le Brills, and erhnmal 
informations directly filed agiuxM 
them* 

Richelieu reported the case in the 
privy council, and used every argu- 
ment that could be urged in favour 
of Bouteville* His birdi, the ser- 
vices that his &mily and himself had 
done to the state, his bravery and 
intrepidity ; he even found something 
to say in defence of his insensate pas- 
sion for duels; in short, it was im- 
possible to defend Bouteville in a 
more masterly manner than he did: 
nevertheless, he had previously de*- 
termined that the rigour of the law 
should be executed. This fact isprov- 
ed by the discontent he manifested 
at the sentence of the Parliament, in 
which, contrary to the usual custom, 
Bouteville was honourably spoken of, 
and only a third of his property con- 
fiscated, though the law directed that 
the whole should be forfeited* When 
Richelieu saw the sentence, he sakh 
in an angry tone, ‘* lt is well to iio 
related to the President de Mesones**’ 
The president was father-in-Jaw of 
Bouteville. - 

But tlie talents of the cardinal ap- 
peared to still greater advantage in 
parrying the blow aimed at hm by 
Marie de Medids, who,' after having 
made his fortune^ became his enemy, 
and sought to banisli himiroia ffie 
court, by accusing him of bemg lhe 
prindpal author of the ^troubles with 
which France was at that tiine toiiii 
When tlie council of state met to 
deliberate on the means of appeasing 
thc^e troubles, Richelieu would atfirst 
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have expuscd himself from speaking 
on a subject that itiiglit bC consider- 
ed to affect him personally ; biit be- 
ing compelled by the king’s ortlcr to 
speak, he propose at some length, 
and with a great deal of artifice, five 
measures that might be employed ; | 
but having examined each of these } 
in turn, he reduced them to two. ! 
One was his own resignation, which ;j 
lie said he would not hesitate to pro- 
]>ose, if it could be regarded as a fea- 
silde expedient, and one tliat could 
be resorted to without difficulty; but 
he took care to add, that with re- 
gard to it there were many things to 
consider ; and he drew such a pic- 
ture of the evils that might attend 
Ins quitting the helm of the state, 
as to pro\'e very plainly, that the re- 
medy was worse than the disease. 
He tlien, with gi*eat api^rent con- 
fusion and timidity, passed to the 
other exj>edient, which was tlie exile 
of the queen mother. He displayed 
with gi’eat appearance of candour 
all the evils to which this step also 
might give rise; but, nevertheless, he 
ended by proving that it was the on- 
ly one which could save France from 
the horrors of civil war. 

Constantly sunrounded by nume- 
rous and powerful enemies, it requir- 
ed the address and the courage of 
which Richelieu was master, to baf- 
fle thok efforts. ^ Even these would 
liave beetl insufiicieint to guard a man 
of principle^ but the laxity of Riche- 
lieu in that respect ' is notorious ; all [ 
means were good to him that were j 
necessaflry for his safety or aggran- 
dizementv ^ He gave abundant proof 
of this in the manner in which lie 
dispersed^ the pdwerful party raised 
agaksst him by Gaston, the king’^s 
brother^ who was at once the most 
gonstant anS the most terrible of his 


enemies. This prince was surround- 
ed by confidants, counsellors, and fa- 
vourites, whO emplojTd thchiselves 
without ceasing in plotting hgainst 
the caixlinal. Some of these Riclie- 
lieu contrived to get banished, others 
he had arrested and put into tlic Bas- 
tille, and many of those whom lie 
dreaded most, he caused to be con- 
demned to death. While we hate his 
cruelty and dissimulation, we are forc- 
ed to respect his courage and pre- 
sence of mind. He gave a striking- 
proof of these qualities in the manner 
in which he escaped the snafe laid 
for him by Madame Clievreuse. This 
lady, who had gi-eat influence over 
Gaston, engaged that prince to go 
to the Chateau de Fleury, accompa- 
nied by several of his friends, to ask 
for a dinner of the cardinal. As they 
judged that Richelieu could Hot re- 
fuse the rites of hospitality to the 
])rince, it was settled that the latter 
should, during tlie time of dinner, 
create a quarrel, and during the tu- 
mult stab Richelieu. 

The cardinal was informed of this 
plan by the commander of Valan^ay, 
and without losing ft moment, he has- 
tened to Fontainebleau, where Gas- 
ton then was. Moiiseigneiir,” said 
he, “ I am informed of the honour 
wiiidi your royal highness designs 
me: however charmed I should have 
been to do the honours of my house 
to you, I consider it still move expe- 
dient to leave your royalliighncss at 
liberty to amuse yourself as you 
please; I have therefore quitted my 
house, which is entirely at your ser- 
vice. 

One may easily imagine how con- 
founded Gaston must have looked. 
As to the Duchess de Clievreuse, 
Richelieu took care not to give licr 
any time to devise a fresh plot against 
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him, for he had her sent immedi- 
ately into exile; a punishment which 
was certainly lenient enough for the 
mischief she meditated. Her fu- 
ry, when she heard the sentence, 
passed all bounds; after having in- 
veighed against the cardinal as the 
cause of all the evils which afflicted 
the country, she concluded by de- 
claring, that she should still find the 
means of making him expiate all his 
crimes by his blood. 

Of all the victims whom Riche- 
lieu sacrificed to his safety or his am- 
bitionf the^e is not one whose fate 
moves our sympathy more than that 
of the Marshal de Marillac, who, as 
well as his brother, was decidedly 
attached to the interests of the queen 
mother and Gaston. Marillac, De la 
Force, and Schomberg were at that 
time all three joint commanders of 
the French army ; for, according to 
the singular custom of those times, 
they took the command each by turns 
for a day. Marillac was in daily ex- 
pectation of hearing of the disgrace 
of the cardinal, which his brother, 
who was at court, had assured him 
would certainly take place very spee- 
dily. A king’s messenger arrived 
with dispatches at the moment that 
the three marshals were going to sit 
down to dinner. De la Force and 
Schomberg were already arrived, but 
Marillac was not yet come. " Let us 
dine,” said De la Force, " and we 
Will afterwards read the dispatches* 
with M. Marillac: it is his day.” — 
Schomberg, more curious, read the 
dispatch, and finding that it was an 
order to arrest Marillac, he commu- 
nicated it to Puysfigur: both of them 
were greatly embarrassed. Marillac 
had that day the command; and be- 
sides his being in general beloved by 
the troops, he had brought with him 


from Champagne 7000 men, who 
were devoted to him. Schomberg and 
Puys^gur called a council of the cap- 
tains of the guards, and informed 
De la Force of the contents of the 
dispatches. Some moments after- 
wards Marillac arrived, and ordered 
the captains of the guards to retire. 
** No,” said Schomberg, " they must 
remain to assist me to execute the co- 
ders of the king.” — ** Sir,” added 
the Marshal de la Force, “ I am your 
friend, you will not doubt it, and it 
is as such that I beg you will submit 
to the will of his majesty without 
murmuring and with patience: per- 
haps it will end in nothing.” He then 
shewed him the order. 

" Sir,” replied Marillac with great 
dignity and firmness, " it is not per- 
mitted to a subject to murmur against 
his master, nor to say that what hia 
king alleges against him is fiilse. I 
can with truth protest that I have 
never done any thing contrary to my 
allegiance; but the truth is, that my 
brother and I have always been the 
servants of the queen mother, against 
whom and her friends the Cardinal 
de Richelieu directs his vengeance.” 

Having obtained permission to see 
his nephew, colonel of a regiment of 
infantry, he charged him not to grieve 
for his fate, but to be always mindftil 
of his last injunction, which was to 
serve the king fiuthfhlly. Hfe beg- 
ged of him also to tell all the offi^ 
cers of the troops who had acemnpa^ 
nied him fkim Champagne, that if 
they ever wished to oblige hkn, and 
to ^e hhn pleasuiw^ it woidd beby 
redoubling their xeal and devotion in 
the service of Ihe king. 

These proofs of loyalty and 
tion did not, however, sate Ae b^ 
soldier from tiie fate prepared fisr 
him by his wily enemy. • Be lo«t his 
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head upon the scaffold; an act which might have been secured as well by 
will always reflect disgrace upon the the banishment as by the death of 
memory of Richelieu, whose safety his victim. 


REMARKABLE DREAM. 

It may be assumed as a certain Some philosophers imagine that 
fact, that almost every man has, at the mind never remains inert, that 
some period or other of his life, ex- successions of ideas incessantly pre- 
perienced in sleep a consciousness sent themselves, and that thought is 
of every action he could have per- always employed. With respect, 
formed when awake. He travels however, to this notion, it may be 
over extended regions; he runs, walks, alleged, that it is highly improbable 
rides with freedom and agility, and that dreams, which, according to the 
not unfrequently seems endued with supposition, must peq>etually. occur, 
new and superior powers ; he soars should be so seldom and so faintly 
aloft, and is wafted through the recollected. To this it may be an- 
air, or gently descending, he glides swered, that the same thing happens 
through the waters, and with such when we are awake. Let any per- 
perfect command and security, that son try to recal the whole train of 
when he awakes, be is hardly per- ideas that has passed through his 
suaded it was but a dream. In op- mind during the twelve hours that 
position to these observations it is he has been stirring about in the or* 
urged, that exactly similar effects are dinary business of the day: be will 
produced from disease: such is its be able to remember particular es- 
iufluence in numberless cases, that sential transactions; but if he attempts 
the subject seems just as forcibly im- to recover the mass of ideas that fill- 
pressed, as from any ideas that could ed his mind for that portion of time, 
be received through the medium of or even only a considerable part of 
the senses. Persons insane will per- the time, he will find it impracticable 
severe in exercises beyond their usu- labour to trace the connection of his 
al strength, seeming all the while thoughts. The same broken con- 
to entertain no doubt that they are fused assemblage will be perceived 
moving in carriages, on horseback, even by him who possesses the most 
performing military exercises and evo- retentive memory, as when be first 
lutions, or buried in philosophical awakes with that imperfect conscious- 
experiments. Multitudes of such ness that is usually termed a dream, 
cases will readily occur ; and it is ar- Were we to commit to writing, in 
guedi that as the mind]^ those ex- the minutest manner, every idea our 
amples, is eviden tly not disengaged remembrance then suggested, it would 
fromthecontroulof thebody, sonei- be difficult, perhaps impossible, to 
in the other, is there any reason collect such a number as would em- 
to suppose it diH^ent; die circum- ploy one hour to read over. 

of sleep and insensibihty being The popular belief, that dreams 
^fo^^ing nqt unlike disease, a state are a kind of preternatural admoni- 
qf suspension of many of the active tion, meant to direct our conduet, is 
powers. • a notion, extremely dangerous. As 
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iiotluag can be moiie ilUfounded, it 
ouglit to be strenuously combated. 
Innumerable reasons might be offer- 
ed; but it will be sufficient to say, 
tbatit is iiicoiisistcut widi the gene- 
ral design of ProvidiHico; it would 
overturn die principles that regulate 
society* Tlie benign intention of the 
Autlior of nature is in no instance 
more euiineiU;ly tlisplayed than in 
withholding from us the certiiin know- 
ledge of future events. Were it 
otherwise coiistituted, mtui would be 
the most misei^able of beings; he 
would become indifferent to every 
action, and incapable of exertion; 
overw^hehned with the terrors of im- 
pending misfortune, he would en- 
dure the misery of criminals awaiting 
tlie moment of execution. The 
proof, unanswerable and decisive, that 
dreams are not to be considered as 
prognostics, is, that no example can 
be produced of their successful ef- 
fect, either in pointing out means of 
preventing harm, or facilitating bene- 
fit, Certain instances may be alleg- 
ed, where the conformity of a dream 
with some subsequent event may 
have been remarkable; but we may 
venture to assert, that such disco- 
veries liave generally happened after 
the facts, and that fancy and inge- 
nuity have had the chief shai’e in 
tracing the resemblance, or finding 
out the explanation. If it be grant- 
ed that tliought never stops, and 
tiiat the mind is perpetually employ- 
ed, the wonder should rather be, 
tha$ 80 few cases of similitude have 
been recorded. If millions of the 
huinan species through the whole 
extent oftiinehave beerij during tlieir 
state of slumber, continually subject 
to dream, perhaps the calculators 
of dunces would be apt to maintain, 
that near coincidences have probably 


happened muclv mere frequently fclian 
they ha^ve been either noticed; or re- 
Gollected. : r : ■ 

Amongst the various histories of 
singular dreams and corresponding 
events, the following seems to merit 
being rescued from oblivibm 
thentidty will appear from the 
tion; and a more extraordinary con- 
currence of fortuitous and accidental 
circunistaiKjes can scarcely be pro- 
duced or paralleled. 

Adam Rogers, a creditable and 
decent person, a man of good sense 
and rei^ute, who kept a puhlic-Iiouse 
in Portia w, a small hamlet nine. or 
ten miles from Waterford, in Ireland, 
dreamed one night that he saw two 
men at a particular green spot on the 
adjoining mountain, one of them a 
small sickly-looking man, the other 
remarkably strong and lai’ge. Me 
then saw the little man .murder the 
Oliver, and awoke in great agitati<jM:if 
The circumstances of tlie dreamwere 
so distinct and forcible, that he COJJr 
tinned much aff ected by thenv ; Me 
related them to his wife, and 
several neighbours, next morning. 
After some time lie went out COUrs*- 
ing with greyhounds, accompanied, 
amongst others, by one Mr. Browne, 
the Roman Catholic priest of the 
parish. He soon stopped at the 
above-mentioned green spot on ib^ 
mountain, and calling to Mr, Brpwn^ 
pointed it out to him, and toM .hilii 
j^what had appeared in his drea^. 
During the ^nainder of thq chiy 
tliought little more .abopl it. ; Nqxt 
morning he w^ extrepiqly ste^ 

seeing twp strangers enier hi^ 
about eleven o’clock, In the fprei?^pi^ 
He immediately ran h^to tfie. ^ 
room, and deshed liis wife to lake 
particular notice, for they ^y;ei;e prjty 
cisely the two men that he had seen 
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in hi3 dream; ' When they bad con- * 
salted irfith one another, their appre- j 
liensions were alarmed for the little | 
weakly man, though contrary to the j 
api>earanee in the dream. After the j 
strangers had taken some refresh- 1 
ment, and w'ere about to depart in ! 
order to prosecute their journey, 
Rogers earnestly endeavoured to dis- 
suade the little man from quitting his 
house and going on with his fellow- 
traveller. He assured him, that if 
he would remain with him that day, 
he would accompany him to Garrick 
next morning, that being the town to 
which the travellers were proceeding, 
and near which the little man’s rela- 
tions lived. He was unwilling and 
ashamed to tell the cause of his be- 
ing so solicitous to separate him from 
his companion ; but as he observed 
that Hickey, which was the name of 
the little man, seemed to be quiet and 
gentle in his deportment, and had 
money about him, and that the other 
had a ferocious bad countenance, the 
dream still recurred to him. He 
dreaded that something fatal would 
happen; and he wislied, at all events, 
to keep them asunder. However, 
the humane precautions of Rogers 
proved ineffectual ; for Caulfield, 
such was the other’s name, prevailed 
Upon Hickey to continue with him on I 
their way to Garrick, declaring that, 
as they had long travelled together, 
^ey should not part, but remain to- j 
gether until he should see Hickey, j 
safely arrive at the habittttion of his j 
friends. ITie wife of Rogers was 
nuich dissatisfied when she found 
lhat they were gone, and blamed her 
husband exceedingly for not being 
peremptory in detaining Hickey. 

About an hour after they left Port- 
laws, in a lonely part of the mountain, 
m, Nf}. -XV 


\ \ery near the place observed by Ro- 
I gers in his dream, Caulfield took the 
I opportunity of murdering his corapa- 
i nion. It appeared afterwards, from 
i his own account of the horrid trans- 
I action, that as they were getting over 
I a ditch, he struck Hickey on the back 
part of the head with a stone, and 
when he felkdown into the trench, 
in consequence of the blow, Caulfield 
stabbed him several times witli a 
knife, and cut his throat so deeply, 
that the head was almost severed 
from the body. He then rifled 
Hickey’s pockets of all the money in 
them, took part of his clothes, and 
every thing else of value about him, 
and afterwards proceeded on his way 
to Carrick. He had not been long 
gone, when the body, still warm, was 
discovered by some labourers wlio 
were returning to their work fiom 
dinner. 

The report of the murder soon 
reached to Portlaw. Rogers and his 
wife went to the place, and instantly 
recognised the body of him whom 
they had in vain endeavoured to dis- 
suade from going on wdth his trea- 
cherous companion. They at once 
spoke out their suspicions, that the 
murder w as perpetrated by the fellow- 
traveller of the deceased. An im- 
mediate search w^as made, and Caul- 
field was apprehended at Waterford, 
the second day afterwards. He was 
brought to trial at the 
sizes, and convicted of the fact. It 
appeared on the trial, amongst other 
circumstances, that when he arrived 
at Carrick, he hired a horse# and a 
boy to conduct him, not by the usual 
road, but by that which runs on the 
north side of the river Suir to Wa- 
terford, intending to take his passage 
in the first ship from thence to New- 
U 
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foundlund. The boy took notice of | 
some blood on his shirt, and Caulheld 
gave him half-a-crown to promise not 
to speak of it* Rogers proved not 
only that Hickey was seen last in 
company with Caulfield, but that a 
pair of new shoes which Hickey wore 
had been found on the feet of Cauh 
field when he was apprehended ; and 
that a pair of old shoes which he had 
on at Rogers’ house, were upon Hic- 
key’s feet when the body was found. 
He described with great exactness 
every article of their clothes. Caul- 
field, on the cross examination, 
shrewdly asked him from the dock, 
whether it wm not very extraordina- 
ry, that he who kept a public-house 
should take such particular notice of j 
the dress of a stranger accidentally 
calling there? Rogers answered that 
he had a very particular reason, but 
was ashamed to mention it : the court 
and prisoner insisting on his declar- 
ing it, he gave a circumstantial nar- 
rative of his dream, called upon Mr. 
Browne, the priest, then in the court, 
to corroborate his statement, and said 
that his wife had severely reproached 
him for permitting Hickey to leave 
their house, when he knew that, in 
the sliort footway to Carrick, they 
must necessarily pass by the green 
spot on the mountain which had ap- 
peared in his dream. A number of 
witnesses came forward, and the 
proofs were so strong, tliat the jury, 
without hesitation, found the prison- 
er guilty. It was remarked, as a sin- 
gularity, that he happened to be tried 
and sentenced by his namesake, Saint 
George Caulfield, at that time Lord 
Chief Justice of the King's Bench, 
wliicli office he resigned in the sum- i 
mer of the year 1760^. 

^ Frederick Caulfield was tried and 
found guilty Waterford as«lseR» 


After the sentence, Caulfield con* 
fessed the fact. It came out that 
Hickey had been in the West Indies 
twenty-two years; but falling into u 
bad state of health, he was rettiming 
to his native country, Ireland, bring* 
ing with him some money, which his 
industry had acquired. The vessel 
on board which he took his passage 
was, by stress of weather, driven in-i 
to Minehead. He there met with 
Frederick Caulfield, an Irish sailor, 
who was poor, and much distressed 
for clothes and common necessaries. 
Hickey, compassionating his poverty, 
and finding that he was his country- 
man, relieved bis wants, and an in- 
timacy commenced between them. 
They agreed to go to Ireland toge- 
ther, and it was remarked on their 
passage, that Caulfield spoke con- 
temptuously, and often said it w^as 
a pity that such a puny fellow as 
Hickey should have money, and he 
himself be without a shilling. They 
landed at Waterford, at which place 
they staid some days, Caulfield being 
all the time supported by Hickey, 
who there bought some clothes for 
him. The assizes being held in the 
town during that time, it was after- 
wards recollected that they were 
both at the court-house, and attend- 
ed the whole of a trial of a shoemak- 
er, who was convicted for the mur- 
der of his wife. But this made no 
impression on the hardened mind of 
Caulfield; for the very next day he 
perpetrated the same crime. 

He walked to the gallows with a 
firm step and undaunted counter 
nance. He spoke to the midtitnde 

before the Lord Chief Justice Saint 
George Caulfield, on July 25 , 1769, and 
executed on Wednesday, the 8th Au^iat 
following. — Vide The 9 Mu» 

\azine for August 1788. 
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who BurrouDded him ; and in the 
course of his address, mentioned that 
he had been bred at a charter-school, 
from which he was taken as an ap- 
prentice-servant by William Izod, 
Ksq. of the county of Kilkenny* From 
tills station he ran away, on being 
corrected for some &ults, and liad 
been absent from Ireland six years, 
lie confessed also, that he intended 
to murder Hickey on the road be- 
tween Waterford and Portlaw; but 
though it was in genci’al not much 
frequented, yet people at that time 
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continually coming in sight prevented 
him. 

Being frustrated in all his schemes, 
the sudden and totiil disappointment 
threw him, probably, into an indif- 
ference for life. Some tempers are 
so stubborn and rugged, that nothing 
can affect them but immediate sen- 
sation. If to this be united the great- 
est ignorance, death to such charac- 
ters will hardly seem terrible, because 
they can form no conception of wlnit 
it is, and still less of the consequen- 
ces that may follow. 


LISBON AND THE PORTUGUESE 

Extracted from Letters written in 1821 and 1822 . 
(Concluded from p. 81 .) 


Feb. 1822. 

The Portuguese women are short 
in stature, almost universally bru- 
nettes, and if their faces were not 
animated by such beautiful eyes, one 
might boldly assert, that they were 
rather ordinary than handsome ; but 
he who is not deterred at the first 
glance by a plain set of features will 
find in them many qualities to make 
amends for the latter. Fine hair and 
teeth, small feet, a majestic gait, vi- 
vacity in conversation, readine.ss at 
repartee, a naivete in their demean- 
our, which holds a middle course be- 
tween a silly or aflFected prudery and 
too great freedom, good natural ta- 
lents, especially for music and danc- 
ing ; these are qualities which none 
will deny' them, though a stranger 
has but litde opportunity to make 
himself acquainted with them, unless 
at places of public resort, wliere they 
will probably appear to him in, a still 
mof e advantageous light. Consider- 
ing the little mtercourse which the 
female sex, and especially the un- 1 


I! married portion of if, lias with the 
other, one cannot very often helji be- 
ing astonished at the ease with which 
they behave themselves. If their 
conversation revolvcws around trivial 
subjects, this is certainly not to be 
charged to their account, but to that 
of the men, who know nothing bet- 
ter to entertain them with than cqui^ 
voques and double -entendres; and 
who, either for want of instruction, 
or because they disbelieve the exist- 
ence of female virtue, deem this sex 
for inferior to their own, and consi- 
der its improvement as beneath their 
attention. 

Throughout civilized Europe there 
are not perhaps more unfortunate 
wives than the women of Portugal. 
The manner in which matches are 
made here is not much better than 
that prevailing in the East. Here al- 
so they are regarded rather in the 
light of slaves than free women. It 
may be safely asserted, that out of 
five marriages, scarcely one is the re- 
sult of real mutual affection. Parents 
U 2 
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sell tlicjr claugjiters to the wealthy, 
and concern themselves very little 
about the other qualities of a son-in- 
law; a jwevious acquaintance of the 
parties is totally out of the question. 
It appears that this practice has long 
existed in Portugal; for the Portu- 
guese legislature has taken it into 
consideration, and confined the au- 
thority of parents within the narrow- 
est limits. If a suitor solicits the 
hand of a young lady, and the pa- 
rents refuse their consent, the lover, 
provided that he has arranged mat- 
ters with his mistress, may obtain the 
assistance of justice to remove her 
from the house; he then places her 
in a convent, or with some female of 
his acquaintance, produces evidence 
before the court that he is able to 
maintain her, and the church dares 
not withhold the nuptial benediction, 
whether the father assent to it or 
not. I have seen many such instan- 
ces, and experience teaches that these 
marriages are in general happier than 
those which are contracted by pa- 
rents. 

When the sex is treated in such a 
despotic, mistrustful, and degrading 
manner as here, it is no wonder that 
it should seek opportunities of reta- 
liation. While the Portuguese hus- 
band scarcely knows conjugal fidelity 
even by name, his wife makes not the 
least scruple to risk her reputation. 
Young females, often by way of pas- 
time, and often too in hopes of be- 
ing released from parental authority, 
ogle every man they see, and return 
the salutations of perfect strangers, 
totally regardless of the opinion of 
their neighbours. The language of 
the hands supplies the place of words. 
It is quite customary liere for a man 
who has thus exchanged amorous 
glances with a female, either from an 


opposite house of from the street, to 
send hfer a though he 

may tieVer have spdkOh tohcrin his 
life ; and it is as commoirt 'for the fii- 
dy to return an anwer,^ either 
Tourable or otherwise, but in gene- 
ral a promise of marriagd is the con- 
dition on which she appoints inter- 
views. How many fathers and mo- 
thers repent having taught then* 
daughters to read and ^vrite, as the 
forming of clandestine connections is 
thereby facilitated ! With ArguS-cyes 
the motlurr watches her daughters, 
when she drives them before her af- 
ter mass like a row of organ-pipes, 
for the youngest always goes first, 
and the rest, be they ever so nume- 
rous, follow in rotation singly, never 
walking two together. Wliile they 
pick their way Muth incredible skill, 
in silk stockings and shoes, through 
the mud in the streets, and, with 
downcast looks, seem wholly estrang- 
4Jd from earthly thoughts, the young 
hypocrites will contrive to conceal in 
their bosoms, or perhaps in their 
handkerchiefs, the billets, which, in 
spite of all their mother’s vigilance, 
their inamoratos find means to slip 
into their hands. Though far from 
attempting to justify the Portuguese 
females on the score of these secret 
connections, still I cannot help ad- 
mitting, on the other hand, that they 
have frequently no alternative, if they 
would not remain all their lives un- 
der the paternal roOf. Even in com- 
pany they have no opportunity what- 
ever of conversing with persons of 
the other sex; for thenr mothers es- 
cort them wherever they go. 

Foreigners are not in ill inqnile 
with the fair sex at Lisbon; but the 
Portuguese seldom afford them' ac- 
cess to their houses: indeed hospi- 
tality is npt one of their virtues. The 
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term e^^r«»^^ira^foreigner— is fre- 
qlieatly uaed in a somewhat contemp- 
IHIOU6 signification^ as if foreigners 
Wer^ inferior to, or worse; than, the 
natives. A Brasilian, in whose coun> 
try hospitality is in 9 re practised, 
though the fair sex is kept quite as 
.much secluded, lately expressed his 
astonishment to me at the answer of 
a Portuguese, to whose house he had 
been invited to see a procession pass 
along. I thought,” said the Bra- 
silian to his host, “ that I should 
have brought a foreigner w ith me, 

but .” Without suffering him 

to finish, the other replied: “ You 
did quite right to come witliout him, 
for I have several daughters at home.” 

The retired life which the fair sex 
is destined to lead, whether volunta- 
rily or not, has, however, the effect 
of producing in the majority domes- 
tic virtues, which are more rare in 
the principal cities of Spain ; but an 
ambition to shine is the more conspi- 
cuous in the Portuguese ladies, the 


fewer opportunities they have of ap- 
pearing in public. It is inconceiva- 
ble how many fathers can support the 
luxury displayed by the female part 
of their families when they go abroad. 
Those who are really w^ealtliy are 
fond of glistening in diamonds ; but 
these are not requisite on all occa- 
sions, and a lady of rank is content 
with its being publicly known that 
she possesses them. On the other 
hand, at least one Indian shawl is an 
article without 'which a lady w^lio has 
any pretensions to gentility would 
feel herself miserable. Among the 
women the prevailing fashions arc 
the French, among the men the Eng- 
lish. Whether tlie former, upon the 
'whole, dress to advantage, I shall not 
pretend to decide; though if I were 
obliged to state my private opinion 
on that subject, it w^ould be to the 
contrary. Here, as among all south- 
ern nations, the women arc too fond 
of a gaudy variety of colours. 


MADALENA. OR THE CONSEQUENCES OF ELOPEMENT. 


To our fair readers in early bloom 
no service more essential can be ren- 
xlered, than to assist tlieir inexperi- 
ence in discriminating the motives of ' 
their adulators; and we would beg 
►leave to admonish an heiress, before 
. she allows her imagination to be fos- 
cinated by the obsequious blandish- 
ments of a swain, w^hose fine person, 
showy accomplishments, and elegant 
manners are liis sole estate, that she 
may spare herself a life of hopeless 
misery, by weighing against roman- 
tic cifedulity this sacred truth — that, 
in general, no sacrifices are so ill re- 
quited as the renunciation of pru- 
:dence and filial duty, to become the 
dependent of a spouse, who, most i 


probably, was aiming at wealth, while 
he pretended homage to love. A 
I fine fellow in pursuit of affluence as 
! the means of commanding pleasures, 
and a husband in full possession of 
the prize, are two characters distinct 
as a fawning sycophant and a despot. 
The fate of Madalena Ormond lias 
numerous parallels. Indeed the feel- 
ings and habits of a lady cradled 
and reared amidst opulence and re- 
finement, and those of a man, who, 
since he could act for himself, has 
been struggling to support the ap- 
peai’ance of a gentleman, must be so 
intrinsically different, not to say dis- 
cordant, that manifold causes for dis- 
sension may be expected to arise in 
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their conjugal association. To re- 
move those contrarieties and assi- 
milate their tastes, it would be ne- 
cessary for both to new-mould their 
long-formed propensities and cus- 
toms— a task which few indulged 
girls, or selfish men, will be likely to 
undertake. 

Madalena Ormond was the only 
child of a plain uneducated pair, 
who, from small beginnings, by cau- 
tious speculation and unremitting 
frugality, accumulated an immense 
fortune; and notwithstanding their 
parsimonious habits, they spared no 
expense in giving Madalena an edu- 
cation suitable to her pecuniary rights, 
and to the distinguished endowments 
of her person and mind. Yet soon 
after she entered her teens, Mr. and 
Mrs. Ormond jiain fully appreliended 
they had not only lost all points of 
communion with a creature in every 
respect so dissimilar, so elevated above 
them, but that the dashing, fashion- 
able, giddy Iieiress of all they had 
amassed with toilsome anxiety, might || 
bestow herself and her property upon 
some artful pennyless admirer, who 
pretended to agree in her high-flown 
notions. To deter IMadalena from a 
foolish marriage would jKTliaps be 
out of the power of a father: he 
could, however, take effectual mea- 
sures to disappoint the miscreant who 
should steal her heart, while he de- 
signed to filch her purse. 

Indulged at home, caressed and 
flattered at school, the aspirings of 
Madalena’s noble nature had been 
excited only to puerile display; till, 
in her fifteenth year, she was invited 
to spend a vacation at the seat of 
Mr. Burlington, where a younger 
sister of Lady Susan Burlington also 
passed some weeks. Lady Jemima 
JVlilbournc was three years older 


than Madalena (^iond: slve 
ceived in the young heiress a gene- 
rous and amiable, though misdireot- 
cd mind^gl^nd without appearing to 
I’^prove, or to dictate, led her to 
some perceptions of merit and hap- 
piness superior to the ambition of 
excelling her schoolfellows as a 
sician, a pain tress, a dancer, or to 
eclipse them in finery. Lady Mel- 
boiirne was going to the south of 
Francefor the recovery of her health, 
and Lady Jemima saw her young 
friend no more, until lamentable 
changes affected her condition. Slie 
went home to celebrate her fifteenth 
birthday, and iuicl been but a short 
time returned to the seminary at 
Hampstead, when the particular in- 
timate of her father came to make 
known tlie sad tidings, that both her 
parents had been carried off by a pu- 
trid fever ; and the contagion was so 
virulent, that they had forbidden 
their beloved child to be exposed to 
it ill taking a last farewell. Not to 
have seen her fond father, her idol- 
izing mother, before they expired, 
was a severe aggravation of Mada- 
lena’s loss. Her passions were not 
violent, but her feelings were sus- 
ceptible of poignant and profound 
impressions. Mr, Jessop wished her 
to accompany him to town for some 
months; but the governess, Mrs. 
Gilman, represented to him the dan- 
ger of infection from the malady 
which had proved fatal to Mr. and 
Mrs. Ormond, and which still raged 
in London; arnFshe assured him of 
her utmost endeavours to sooth and 
exhilarate the mind of her charmi^ 
pupil. Mrs. Gilman liteiially per- 
formed this engagement, and a ne- 
phew of her late husbands was the 
most conspicuous personage injdl the 
musical entertainments, osr rural ex- 
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cu^sions, intended to amuse the heir- 
ess. Captain Gilman was about the 
age of thirty; and if a faultless form, 
with the most beautifuli^atures, 
adorned by insinuating manners and 
gmcefiil accomplisiiments, were sure 
indexes of merit, we might congra- 
tulate Madalena on her con(iuest. 
He had been educated for the medi- 
cal profesfeion, and attended a young 
invalid nobleman on his triivels. The 
constitution of the titled traveller was 
supposed to have benefited much 
tlirongh Mr. Gilman’s prescriptions 
ami assiduous care; but averse to 
the fatigues that must be endured by 
a general practitioner, (Oilman ac- 
cepted a commission in the army, and 
had repeatedly been distinguished in 
military exploits. 

Madalena’s grief, composed and 
iiiobtrusive, preyed upon her health, 
and Captain Gilman recommended 
tlie most palatable medicaments to 
restore the lovely roseate of her com- | 
plexion : lie would intrust tlie minis- 
tration of cordials to no other hand; 
she ascribed lier convalescence to 
liis skill and attention, and lie liad 
continual access to his fair patient. 
VVe shall not deform and deliase our 
pages by enumerating the artifices 
Gilman employed in making himself 
necessary to the happiness of an in- 
experienced girl; it will be enough 
to say, that the term of mourning 
for ber parents was not half expired, 
when he convinced her that his pro- 
longed existence dejiended upon her 
condescending to accept his nuptial 
vows. His regiment was under or- 
ders for foreign service, and unless 
his martial ardour should be restrain- 
ed by calling the angelic Madalena 
bis 6wn, be would, as formerly, vo- 
lunteer on eveiy post of extreme 
.danger; and since without her life 


must be insupportable, he would 
I seek death as the only remedy for 
his woes, Madalena, weeping, trem- 
bling, and overwhelmed by tumultu- 
I ous emotions of tenderness and ap- 
j prehension, was enticed by her lover 
to elope with him,, and her destiny 
was fixed before her guardian, Mr. 
Jessop, overtook her at Edinburgh. 

Gilman was now lord paramount 
of the heiress : he inquired of Mr. 
Jessop what allowance she was to 
have during her minority; and Mr. 
Jessop produced a duplicate of Mr. 
Ormond’s last will, from wliich he 
read: “ If my daughter Madalena 
Ormond shall not marry wuth the full 
consent and in presence of her sur- 
viving guardian, her income shall lie 
limited to tw’'o tliousand pounds per 
annum, to he jiaid to her quarterly ; 
w'ith an increase of five liundred 
pounds per annum for each living 
child horn by my said daughter; 
and ail the said sums sliall he for 
her own use and at her disposal. 
The remaining pro])erty, of whatever 
kind, shall continue under the ma- 
nagement of rny executors, to accu- 
midate for the child or children of 
my daugliter Madalena Ormond un- 
til they arc of age.” 

Cjilman’s face was in a glow of 
rage, liut he commanded himself to 
say, “ And if iny Madalena shall 
liave no children, wall she not have a 
riglit to dispose of her inlieritance?” 

Mr. Jessop again read: “ If M:i- 
dalena Ormond, my foresaid daugh- 
ter, shall die witliout heirs of her 
own body, tlie whole amount of my 
effects shall be vested in tlie follow- 
ing institutions ; Three-fifths shall be 
appropriated for storing grain to re- 
lieve the poor in times of scarcity; 
one-fifth shall be paid into the funds 
of the Guardian Society; and tb.c 
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other fifth applied to establish cheap 
libraries, adapted for the lower or* 
de^ within the city and liberties of 
London and W estininsten The sa- 
gacions iriend who advised this be- 
quest lias convinced la^p that if the 
rule and direction of low-priced pam- 
phlets belonged to one individual, 
he might sway the public mind to 
good or evil ; and the regulation of 
instruments so powerful should not 
be left to chance, but ordered and 
conti’ouled by the piety and wisdom 
of leading members of the commu- 
nity." 

Gilman’s politeness with difficulty 
constrained him to forbear interrupt- 
ing Mr. Jessop. He seized the first 
pause, to inquire if Mr. Ormond's 
will restricted his daughter in case 
she became a widow. Mr. Jessop 
replied by reading from the dupli- 
cate : “ If Madalena Ormond becomes 
a widow, her whole fortune shall re- 
vert to her own disposal. One rash 
marriage seldom fails to provide ca- 
veats to prevent a second folly.” 

Gilman blustered; but Mr. Jessop 
coolly reminded him, that the para- 
graph was read in answer to his own 
queries; and as this mild explanation 
seemed but to encourage the stormy 
passions of the benedict, Mr. Jessop 
shewed him, that a sober citizen, with- 
out going further than the Exchange 
or Temple-Bar to learn how the equi- 
poise between individual dignity and 
respect to others should be adjusted, 
was fully competent to assert his man- 
hood, though unaided by the phra- 
seology or graces of high fashion. 
Madalena, in sorrowful alarm, inter- 
posed; but saw with secret anguish 
that the ceremony of marriage had 
taken from her the power of moving 
by a look, or a few words, her arbi- 
trary spouse — apower shehacl fondly 


hoped for ever to retaiiv and whicli 
one little week had, alas! destroyed^ 
Gilman^ ina harsh voice, told her he 
had no time for foolery; he must re>« 
turn to head-quarters with the ut- 
most expedition. This excuse for 
abrupdy leaving Mr. Jessop proved 
true. They travelled post to head- 
quarters, ami Gilman waited on the 
commanding officer just as he re- 
ceived the route to Portsmouth for 
immediate embarkation. On the jour- 
ney, <}ilman apologized to his wife 
for the irascibility he bad shewn, md 
obtained from her a considerable sum 
Mr. Jessop gave her, as due of her 
usual allowance for pocket-money. 
At his return to their lodgings, be 
apprized her of the orders to em- 
bark; but mitigated her distress, by 
a proposal for accompanying him to 
Portsmouth, w^here, perhaps, they 
might be weeks detained by adverse 
winds, and even the embarkation 
countermanded. 

Alighting at an inn on their way, 
Mrs. Gilman recognised Lady Mel- 
bourne’s coach , Lady J cmima Mel- 
bourne observed her from a window, 
hurried down stairs, and warmly em- 
braced her in the lobby; but her la- 
dyship changed countenance when 
Madalena introduced Captain Gil- 
man as her husband. However, she 
conducted both to Lady Melbourne, 
and they were invited by her lady- 
ship to dine with her. While they 
retired to dress, the countess and 
her daughter expressed to each other 
their regrets for Madalena’a impru- 
dent marriage, and Lady Melbourne 
said she was too young and too vola- 
tile to have an establishment of her 
own during Gilman’s absence. Her 
unreasonable fastidious dislike of her 
fathers worthy city friends would 
expose her to the tritimpiiaiit artifice 
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of umafa acquidiifsance»vh<3r boanty^ 
ImHiahj ^aniiors,:BiidHdestre for ad* 
miration inust addr^l^^ dangers 
she rwcmld be an agreenblai^uest at 
Melbourne Priory^ and a teeidence 
thfere might preserve her from en* 
ttiarors. Lady Jamima assented with 
joy; and the reappearance of Mr. and 
Mrsi Gihnanptxt a period to the sub- 
ject of eonTersation. 

The indnehce and example of the 
ladiet at Melbourne Priory led Mrs. 
Gihnan to perceive foe improprieties 
and risks attending giddy vivacity, 
and anxious thoughts about Gilman 
helped to dispose her for rational con- 
sideration Each day brought a more 
salutary development of her excel- 
lent dispositions and fine imderstand- 
ing ; and when Gihnan returned from 
Egypt, deprived of sight by tlie oph- 
thalmia, she became eyes to the blind ; 
a guide, a support, and agent in bu- 
skiess fortbe helpless ; assuaging his 
impatience, and exerting her varied 
attainments to amuse bis fretful de- 
spondency. He recovered the visu- 
al faculty ; but the birth of a still- 
born son brought Mrs. Gilman to 
the verge of the grave. Before lier 
recovery, Gilman purchased the ma- 
jority of his regiment, and Mrs. Gil- 
man had the pain of observing, that 
his medical skill was no longer at 
her service. He left her to the care 
of physicians and nurses, while he 
and his cousin, Miss Jervas, rode out 
-together on favourable days, or play- 
ed chess and read novels, if rain con- 
fined them within doors. Miss Jer- 
vas was . said to be fourteen when 
she came to visit Mrs. Gilman. Her 
tall, welLformed figure might be the 
growth of more years, but her child- 
ish simplicity, sportive restlessness, 
and intemperate gaiety were more 
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suitable for ^ hedf her; reputed age. 
In showy attakixnents she was not.de- 
ficient ; and Mrsu GibiKm^ hoped she 
could contribute in remedying the 
glaring defects in her inoral and meur* 
tal educatidui^^as Lady Melbourne 
and hor daughter had cont'erred on 
herself an inestimable benefit of tlie 
same tendency. 

The regiment was ordered to Na- 
ples, and Gilman seemed to rejoice 
that in a warmer climate bis Made- 
lena’seonstitutionmight be renovated. 
In her presence, but witliout consult- 
ing her, lie asked Miss «Iervas to ac- 
company them to Italy. The climate 
of Naples was speedily beneficial to 
Mrs. Gilman’s health ; yet, soon after 
she was able to mix in society, a new 
and bitter sorrow preyed on her 
spirits. She saw proofs on proofs 
that Gilman was more successful in 
misleading, than she could be in guid- 
ing, the unprincipled Miss Jervas to 
amend her foibles. Though she en- 
deavoured to save the infatuated 
young creature fi om utter ruin, and 
her husband from a criminal entan- 
glement, she uniformly disdained and 
avoided the prying inquisitiveness of 
jealousy, nor did one upbraiding 
look or word provoke Gilman’s un- 
kindness. The British troops were 
ordered to Sicily ; and, in a strange 
place, Madalena suflered contumely 
and insult in every sliapc that could 
assail a wife, who in private scru- 
pulously guarded against contention, 
and in public studied to throw a 
veil of decorum over the profligacy, 
which all her gentle vigilance, all her 
enduring sweetness could not pre- 
vent. Not to think of lier wrongs 
was impossible; but how to think of 
them, and how to act, she stedfastly 
submitted to the unappealable in- 
X 
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junctions of duty. She did not deem 
Major Gilman’s cripe an exonera- 
tion from cmjugal fbrbearance; but 
she con^dered also 'what was due to 
herself; and assigning as the cause 
for seclusion a recurrence of some of 
tlie ailments she suffered in England, 
she averted the degradation of ap- 
pearing in public with a girl who had 
forfeited all right to unblemished so- 
ciety. Major Gilman often applied 
to her for the money she saved in 
retirement, and never was refused 
the accommodation; yet her heart 
was wrung to think that the expendi- 
ture would be grossly vicious. 

Lady Melbourne employed her in- 
terest for promotion to the husband 
of her favourite, which, witli his va- 
lour and conduct at the battle of 
Maida, procured him the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel. His intellectual 
superiority, his finished education, 
insinuating address, and professional 
renown, made him acceptable in the 
highest and best informed circles. 
The plaudits of news-writers in Eng- 
knd spread his fame as an officer, 
and eehoed the voice of Sicilian no- 
bles, w'ho extolled his graces, and 
prided themselves in being reputed 1 
liis intimates. The ladies sung verses ! 
ill his praise; and the populace al- | 
most worshipped a hero, whose affii- 
bility, wnth elegant ease, descended 
to the very lowest that approached 
him. Speaking their language w ith 
fluency, (Colonel Gilman often gained 
frmu tlie too much despised labourer 
or mendicant intelligence which di- 
rected lus judgment, and entitled him 


to ascendency in mifitary councils; 
More than one artist entreated lea^e 
to take from his face and person 
most perfitot models of maidy beauty ^ 
and in most questrons raigardiitg wair^ 
like, erudite, or scientific affkirsi tifife 
opinion of Colonel Gilman was quot- 
ed as ulterior authority. But the 
large and splendid space he filled in 
the public eye was at home changed 
to a gloomy paramo, frigid, barren, 
and tempestuous. « 

The delightful creature in gay par- 
ties is not always the most pleasant 
and endearing master of a family. 
Colonel Gilman was a tyrant to the 
best of wdves, who raised him to af- 
fluence; he was the seducer of a 
weak-minded, puerile relation; a 
gambler; the slave of convivial ex- 
cess, and of all the vices that follow 
inebriety. The pure heart of Ma- 
dalena revolted at the most sacred 
affinity to an audacious libertine, and 
she dared not ask herself, if she still 
loved the man she must cease to es- 
teem; but the consciousness of re- 
pentance for her ill-advised marriage 
superseded all fuj ther inquiry into 
her feelings, and she shuddered at 
I the conviction, that the character of 
j her husband was repugnant to all 
! she held dear and venerable in rec- 
titude and religion. In her tw'cn- 
tietli year, with all the advantages of 
beauty and fortune, one rash step 
had made life to her comfortless and 
desolate; and her afflictions were of 
a nature that forbade complaint^ or 
the relief afforded by sympatliy* 

( To be contimted,} 


GHOST STORIES.— No. V. 

TIIK DltILU«:n GOBLINS. 

Wiir:N Lieutenant-General de Pen- h had received near Breslau, belonged 
navaire of the Prussian army, w'ho | to the regiment of cuira.ssmrs, 
died in 1739 of a wound w hich he ' had occasion, while in quarters, to 
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form an acquaintance wldx a goblin John (shewing the black spots cm 
pair. The folloM^ing authenticated his arms). Look here, sir! Here lUre 
statement of this adventure is the proofs that I have not been rirccim- 
more remarkable, as it proves that ing^ but that I have redly been tao 
spirits cannot wholly divest themselves kled by the goblin, 
of earthly propensities. Major. Pooh 1 nonsense 1 If there 

Early one morning Major de Pen- be such a thing as a ghost, it cannot 
navaire rang his bell for his valet, gripe one — ghost has not flesh and 
It was a considerable time before he bone — if it can gripe, it must have a 
answered the summons, and when body too. 

he did appear, he looked like a man John could not comprehend this 
in a liigh fever. Being asked why he j! reasoning: at any rate he w^as less 
had staid so long, and not come at •' disposed to believe it than his senses, 

the first call, lie replied, that a Ko- j, which had too painfully convinced 

bold had almost worried him to dcatli. him of the existence of a griping gob- 
This goblin, according to his account, lin. Pie appealed moreover to the 
had, the preceding evening, when testimony of the coachman, that the 
he hiul gone into the garret to fetch garrets of tlie house were actually 
a saddle, appeared to him, first large, haunted. The latter, a courage(«is 
then small, and with eyes like flames fellow, who would not have hesitated 
of fire: it had seized him v/ith such at the command of his master to grap- 
.violence as if it would have torn him pie old Beelzebub himself, declared, 
piecemeal, a fact which the black !i that it was impossible to question the 

spots on his arms sufficiently attest- Ij fact of tlie house being haunted by 

ed. He added, that he had indeed goblin, which could at pleasure 
tried to defend himself, but against make itself large or small; adding, 
-80 formidable n being resistance was ‘j that he knew it, but was not afraid of 
equally dangerous and unavailing, li it, since it had never seized and grip- 
Thus far the major, who was a !: ed him as it had done his fellow-ser- 
Erencbman by birth, had listened !| vant. 

quietly; but, withasinile, he now be- jj At this confirmation the major 
gan in his broken German, the lu- 1 stormed furiously against his coward- 
dicrous effect of which cannot of i ly and superstitious rascals, and swore 
course be communicated to any trans- j! that he would not suffer a Kobold 
iation: Harkee, Jean, thou art i which could make itself large or 

an addle-headed fellow: thy brains are j small to remain in his house, but 
full of Kobolds, or thou art a down- ! would send it packing to h — 11.” He 
right liar. I have never yet met with || was the more seriously bent on ful- 
any goblios in my quarters. Thou filling this intention, as he learned, 
must have been in thy cups yester- to his no small vexation, that the 
day, and then dreamt all this stupid story of his house being haunted had 
stuff.” ^ already spread throughout the whole 

John. Begging your pardon, sir, I town, and, as is generally the case, 
was as sober as your honour always is. had received many wonderful addi- 
Major. Ha ! rogue, hold thy Umgiie ! tions. 

I do get fuddled too now and then. Accordingly, at an hour when the 
But prodiped with ffiy story. l! gf)blin was accu8tonie<] ,tp jday its 

’ V 
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pranks^ tlie resolute major, widiout 
saying a word to any one, but pro- 
vided widi a brace df loaded pistols, 
repaired to the hauiited spot, and 
actually found what he hoped to en* 
eounteir. A fearful figure, in white, 
was cowering in a dark corner behind 
a chimney. Our hero could distinct- 
ly discern only just enough to be 
satisfied that it was not a human be- 
ing; because, though seated, it w^as 
taller than the flugleman of his com- 
pany. “ llaha!’' said he, ‘‘ this must 
certainly be Monsieur Kobold! Come 
forward, Monsieur Kobold 1” 

The spectre did not think fit to 
obey the injunction, but the major, 
to give weight to his command, de- 
clared, that unless the figure instant- 
ly complied, he would certainly fire. 
No sooner had the goblin received 
the second summons coupled with 
this menace, than, struck by the ma- 
jor’s resolute air, it sprung forth from 
its dark retreat, and endeavoured to 
escape its disturber by flight. The 
cry of Halt! or I’ll fire!” soon, 
however, arrested its steps.— Now, 
harkee, Monsieur Kobold, make your- 
self grand r The gigantic figure 
accordingly increased its prodigious 


dimensions, but not till the impatient 
major had cried, If you not make 
yourself I pepper you sound- 

ly!? — Of oourse the next experiment 
was the making tliese al- 

ternate orders were repeated with^ 
out inteiinission. ’Tis a truly co- 
mical ghost!” said die major to him- 
self, laughing :— it can make itself 
grand mid petit — let’s now drill it a 
bit.” 

During this exercise the officer 
fancied that he could perceive an- 
other goblin-like shape in the obscure 
corner, “ Halt!” he all at once ex- 
claimed : where Monsieur Kobold 
is, there must surely be Madame 
Koboldine too.” The major guess- 
ed perfectly right. The Koboldine, 
enveloped in a white sheet, was like- 
wise obliged to come forward, and as 
she too understood the art of mak- 
ing herself large and small, she had 
to go through the same course of 
discipline as her mate. It was one 
of the maid-servants who had assum- 
ed this disguise, to favour certain pri- 
vate interviews with the major’s coacli^ 
man, the natural consequence of which 
was, that in due time she presented 
the world with a little Kobold. 


PARISIAN GAMBLING-HOUSE DINNER. 

Men of business commonly ima- graphers, by means of compass and 
gine that the studious know nothing the stars, find the pathways through 
of life : they regard us as a species the great world with more ease than 
of nightingales, who are out of their your men of business with their spe- 
element unless in solitude and dark- cial map can find the high-roads, 
ness. I must own that I was long Provided with a stock of phflosophi- 
of this opinion myself; and it was a cal knowledge, I contrited,* notwith- 
real consolation to me to discover, standing my yoiith^to avoid all the 
tliat after all I was not so excessively snares of sharpers, and to withstand 
learned. I have been thoroughly the allurements of pleasure. Many 
cured of this notion, however, since of my countrymen who boast of their 
1 have been at Paris. I have con- knowledge of the worid liavO not 
vinced myself, that we general geo- ' been so fortunate. 
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rMr. Corduroy, a rich Manchester 
manufactiircij of my aecjuaititance, 
was one day extolling his laquai de 
pliice^ whom he described as die 
most hoi^t fellow in the world. I 
came^ heard^ and on philosophical 
grounds concluded that the fellow 
was a rogue. When a young man, 
he had assisted in storming the Bas- 
tille; during the Revolution, includ- 
ing the imperial reign, he had been 
successively a coachman, wa- 

ter-carrier, porter, and commissio- 
naire; but since the Restoration he 
had followed the profession of a lac- 
quey. Though fifty-six years old, 
he was still brimful of sentimentality. 
He declared, that the aim of all his 
exertions was to save so much money 
as would enable him to retire to the 
lovely village which gave him birth 
on the banks of the Loire, that he 
might there end his days far from 
the vices and depravity of Paris. He 
described to my friend all tlie various 
species of dissipation to be found in 
diat dissipated capital, in order to 
warn him against them. He could 
not in particular depict the gambling- 
houses and those who frequented 
them in colours sufficiently black, 
and deplored the culpable means em- 
ployed to lead strangers into ruin. 
He related, among other things, that 
at one of tiiese establishments there 
was kept an open table twice a week 
for strangers, who were there right 
royally ftotertained. The magnifi- 
cetice of his jilescription piqued the 
Guriasity^ of his employer^ who ex- 
pressed a strong deshe to dine for 
once at this deco^-house. The ho- 
nest lacquey shrugged his shoulders, 
as a silent intimation of his danger. 
Neict day, however, my friend re- 
ceived a polite invitation to dinner | 
from the ‘.directors of the house in I 


question, inclosing tickets of admis^ 
sion for himself and two others/ He 
requested me to accompany hinH 
About five o’clock in the afternoon 
we repaired to the hotel in question. 
With the confidence with which a 
virtuous man faces villains, I entered 
the house, that might with greateJr 
propriety be termed a palace. But — 
what a fool is man! and how easily 
is he dazzled by the grossest delu^ 
sions! — such was the gravity, the so- 
lemnity, the decorum which pervad- 
ed this temple of Fortune, that I 
soon forgot the humour in which I 
had come, and was thi*own for some 
hours into the greatest embarrass- 
ment I fancied myself at the court 
of Philip IL and it required the aid 
of the champagne and other ge- 
nerous wines to restore to me all my 
self-possession. 

We began indeed to feel some 
qualms in the street before we en- 
tered the hotel. The most brilliant 
equipage, with tall yUgers behind, 
drove up, and set down persons de- 
corated with stars and ribbons. We 
were the only pedestrians. The por- 
ter, as we passed his lodge, inquired 
our business. We replied, that we 
had come to dinner. The porter 
smiled, and said, that no dinners were 
given here. My conductor shewed 
his tickets^ and we were allowed to 
proceed. We entered an apartment 
on the ground-floor, where a dozen 
insolent menials were playing their 
wanton pranks. Mr. C. asked where 
the company dined. Not here,” 
was the reply. We left the place, 
and went up one pair of stairs, where 
at length we found the dining-room. 
My companion inquired of the at- 
tendants, who were engaged in lay- 
ing the table, when dinner would be 
I ready ; but the scoundrels gave him 
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HO answer. We went down again 
to the servants" hall. Being again 
asked our business, the tickets of ad- 
mission were once more produced, 
on i^hich one of these gentry took 
charge of our hats, and conducted 
us to the company. On entering, I 
remarked that several of its members 
looked gravely at my feet, and I per- 
ceived with consternation that I was 
the only one of the party who ap- 
peared in boots. I took a seat at a 
table on which lay several ultra news- 
papers, for the purpose of conceal- 
ing my legs. After conning these 
journals for some time, a tall portly 
man, of a majestic figure, which re- 
minded me of the description of Louis 
XIV. came up to me, and inquired 
who I was, and what was my plea- 
sure. I’he chin of this personage 
was buried in his cravat, which was 
a bad sign: for those who are en- 
gaged in the study of uiaukind may 
take it for a rule, that people who 
muffle up their chins in cravats are 
to be trusted very little, if at all. I 
was instantly awai c of my ticklish si- 
tuation, and had the presence of mind 
to pretend not to understand him. 
As, however, it was absolutely ne- 
cessary to give him some answer, I 
determined to reply in a language 
which he did not understand. But 
what language was that to be? The 
generality of Frenchmen indeed know 
none hut their mother tongue, but 
gaipblers are cosmopolites, they are 
polyglots. I therefore hastily dished 
up for him a lingual ragout, com- 
pounded of our JLngWsli Sir, the 
Qermiui H^rr, and the Italian Sig- 
fioro. This olla podrida produced 
the desired effect The gi*and point 
namely was, to gain time till my Man- 
chester fri6rid,wl^o had just left tlie 
room, should return. At length he 


entered, and with pantomimic ge&r 
tures Igave the inquirer to under- 
stand, that this was the man wlva 
could furnish satisfactory infonnatioiL 
concerning me^ The portly gentle- 
man — a marquis, as I afterwards 
learned, who is appointed by the so- 
ciety to which the house belongs, to 
do the honours of it — then asked my 
companion, who with several bawa 
explained that he had brought me 
with him, who he was himself. My 
friend gave his name. The marquiB 
replied, that he had not the honour 
of his acquaintance ; on which Mr. 
Corduroy for the third time produced 
his ticket. The marquis then bade 
us welcome, and on learning that we 
were Knglish, observed that he too 
had once been in London. 

V/e were presently summoned to 
dinner. During my continental tour 
I had certainly seen several German 
courts at table, but I had only a 
bird’s-eye view of them from the 
gallery. This M^as the first time that 
I had actually partaken of s„o sump- 
tuous an entertainment. Well might 
it be denominated royal. J^ugkily 
I was not that day in a sentirnental 
mood, otherwise I should npt have 
been able to taste a morsel. I should 
have fancied tliat all these dishes 
were steeped in blood and tears shed 
by the despairing wretches and sui- 
cides who are daily plundered in the 
gambling-houses of Paris. 1 must, 
however, observe, tliat ilje whole 
party seemed to havQj excellent ap- 
petites, which was a pleasing sign of 
some remains of virtue ; for consum- 
mate gamblers and sharpers live, it 
is well known, like anchorets, and eat 
and drink sparingly. 

At the centre of the oval table 
was aeMed the marqf^s and m^^ster 
of , the ceremonies, j^ike .^uip>assing 
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all in itiajefety o^f person atid dignity 
of demeanour. During tlite whole 
repas^ his aids-de-cattip wetNe inces- 
santly bringing him dispatches of all 
sizes, from duodecimo tb ihe largest 
folio, witli seals of corresponding di- 
mensions. Themarquis opened them, 
perused them without moving a mus- 
cle, and then handed them to a foot- 
man who stood behind him. It had 
the air all around him of a generals 
head-quarters, I asked my philoso- 
phy the meaning of this brisk corre- 
spondence. It replied, that these 
were innocent love-letters which the 
police exchanged with the marquis; 
for, be it remarked, the former is on 
the most friendly terms with the di- 
rectors of the establishment, and they 
communicate to each other the result 
of their anthropological observations. 
For the rest, the conversation at ta- 
ble was dull enough, and I could 
hot help quizzing the company in 
my own mind by way of pastime. 

Dinner over, and having taken 
coffee, play began. My Manches- 
ter friend whispered me, that we 
could not certainly have dined any 
where in such style as we had done 
under fifty francs, and it would be 
exceedingly indelicate if one of us at 
least did not join in the game. I re- 
plied, “ that if he chose to be deli- 
cate I could have no objection, but 
that 1 would not play,” My comj)a- 
hion accordingly took his seat at the 
table, and carried his delicacy to such 
a length, that he lost twelve hundred 
francs. 'Sleanwhile, I had occasion 
to confirm observations which I had 
previously made on games of chance. 
The first is, that the gravity pre- 
served by the keepers of the bank 
while following their rascally occu- 
parion is intolerable. They 

might sport a Joke now iind then : the | 


moat venonibus serpents have at least 
a beautiful skin. Butin fact this pro- 
voking gravity is one of the mortal 
sins in which the innate demonof ar- 
rogance speaks most distinctly. Most 
assuredly, the ancient Roman sena- 
tors, Mdien the Gauls were before 
their gates, could not luive assumed 
a more important mien, than a pet- 
ty clerk in a passport-ofiice puts on 
when he takes down a description of 
your person. This importance was 
always particularly obnoxious to me 
in bankers and other commercml men. 
To count and make money, and to 
calculate the profit, is to be sure a 
very cheerful business; but there is 
nothing sublime in it, and I cannot 
conceive why those gentlemen should 
assume such a pompous and imposing 
look. The second reflection which 
I am accustomed to make at tables 
where games of chance are played is 
this: If all the energy and passion, 
the emotions and exertions, the hopes 
and fears, the nocturnal vigils, the 
joys and sorrows, which are annually 
squandered throughout Europe at 
the gaming-table; if all these were 
spared, would they suffice to form a 
Roman people and a Roman history? 
But there’s the rub! Because every 
man is born as a Roman, civil society 
seeks to unromanize him; and there- 
fore we liave games of hazard, and 
novels, and Italian operas, and mas- 
querades, and lotteries, and routs,and 
attendances, and ceremonies, and the 
fifteen or twenty articles of dress, 
which, with salutary loss of time, we 
have daily to put on and off — there- 
fore are all , these things introduced, 
that the exuberant energies may in- 
sensibly evaporate. Fortunately, men 
have not succeeded in doing tW with 
Nature which they have accomplish- 
ed \rith their own kind; otherwise 
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tiiey%diitid1dhg dined hdve dtibbidid 
a way the dddaft in fountains, and frit- 
tered away iN>teanoes in Chinese fite- 
worics, that they might have no more 
to apprehend ftnm tempests and 
lajffal 

We returned honie; I, refreshed 
?nt body and mind, but my companion 
exceedingly out of humour. He re- 
lated to his hdUest lacquey what ili- 
iuck he had experienced. This af- 
forded me a fresh occasion for ob- 
serving what amiable creatures the 
French are. A pedantic English 
moralist, who, like this laquai de 
yritece, had warned my friend to be- 
ware of gamblers, would have loaded 
him With reproaches, had he disre- 
garded this warning, and thereby^l 
sustained losSj and would have said, 
" It serves you right! Why did you 
not follow my advice?” Our gene- 
rous lacquey pursued a very differ- 
ent course. At first, after my coun- 
tryman’s recital of his misfortune, he 
smiled without saying a woid, proba- 
bly calculating in silence the amount 
of the commission he was to receive 
from the directors of the gambling- 
house. He then merely observed, 
** Don’t fret, sir! you will have better 
luck another time.” By way of cheer- 
ing up his spirits, he related several 
anecdotes of gamblers, and among 
others the following; The marquis 
abovd-mentioned, formerly an emi- 
grant, and who returned to France 
a beggar at the Restoration, had the 
good fortune to marry a rich wife. In 
one night he lost all he was worth at 


plays rat length he staked hkr wife's 
cemntry«eeat against ait Englishman^ 
anfl losf tiyit too. ' The winner posfc^ 
ed away immediately from the gamr 
ing-tabk in the middle o£ the night 
to the estate, four leagues distant 
from Paris, and very early in Ibe 
morning rang violently at the btUof 
the Imuse. The dogs barked furH 
ously, and the gardener inquired 
what was his business at so early an 
hour. Regardless alike of dogs and 
men, the intruder proceeded at his 
leisure to inspect the premises* The 
gardener at length began, to be rude; 
on which the Englishman seiaed hint 
by the collar, and tumbled biia out 
of the house, with this valediction; 

Go to the d — ^1! I have no occa*» 
sion for you.” The marchionesn# 
roused by the scuffle, ran down slfirs 
in a great fright, half dressed, a|id 
inquired of the stranger what wait 
his pleasure. He replied, that lie 
was merely come to take a walk in 
his park, and at the same time shew- 
ed her the paper by which the josarr 
quis ceded to him the estate. The 
unliappy woman died soon after- 
wards ol a broken heart. The di- 
rectors of the gambling-houi^e, how- 
ever, behaved very generously to the 
marquis, as they sometixnea do to 
their victims, and appointed hhn to 
do the honours of that housed, with^i 
salary of one hundred f^ncs a day. 

What efiect this, story 
mind of my friend^ 1 iGiiOiiicMt. It 
was very late: we shooktifa^fids and 
parted. 


Tm COMPLAINTS OF A HALF-PAX OFFI^i^^ 

Or, Was ii so Twenty Year^agO f 

Oh! the charms of a country same eti^afl park-chiSfee 
town !” I exclaimed as ■ I tedined in my flooi^ ’ <lli^s 

my easy chair after dinner. The within this tSiere bust 
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bi! a Imll in tiie town^ I’ll . ring and 
inquire,* Betty, what is going 
cm in the town this evening?-'^** La, 
sir I don’t you know? There’s a ball 
given by the officers of the regiment 
to-night.” — Bless my soxd ! now I re« 
cxAect, I had a ticket put into my 
hand by Caj^inClatterheel the other 
day at the billiard-table, and I dare 
say it has lain in my great-coat poc- 
ket ever since.” The pocket was 
searched, and forth came the ticket. 

I had not been at an English ball for 
near twenty years, having been most 
|jairt of that time on foreign service. 

I was quite unused to these things, 
but I was taken by surprise, and half 
promised the captain; so I resolved 
to go, if it was only for the novelty 
of the thing. 

Forthwith the black breeches and 
silk stockings are paraded (the latter 
being carefully examined by Betty), 
a waistcoat of superior whiteness se- 
lected from my scanty wardrobe, and 
the whole well aired j for as my Pen- 
insular anecdotes had become stale, 
and as I liad neither wit nor blarney 
to supply their place, these requisites 
for a dinner or an evening party had |j 
long slumbered in ignoble repose. 
The nether vestments, as I released 
tliem from their confinement, me- 
thought, assumed a fresherlook than 
when % last drew tliem on; and the 
wakteoat, whose wrinkles had not for 
so period been smoothed by 

the a rich neighbour, 

seembd^ikliTOnseious of its antique 
cut, to brighten up at the idea of 
again appearing in the ranks of fa- 
shion. But, alas! their owner did 
not appear the fresher or the young- 
er for lying by! Time had left its 
crow’s^ot traces, on Jiis visage ; the 
aa^mnal tints of life had already be- j 
No. XV. i 
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speckled bis head; and bk frame 
could m longer boast the charms of 
true proportion. The waistcoat and 
its neighbour reejuhed to be slacks 
ened ere they could be brought to 
fit the increased dimensions of my 
waist, and what were once such inti- 
mate friends seemed now quite on 
distant terms. This breacli it re- 
reejuired no small effort to restore?; 
for the shirt, not content with dis-* 
playing the glories of the washtub in 
the dogs-ears and frill, seemed deter- 
mined, like an officious go-between, 
if possible, to perpetuate the unfor- 
tunate separation; while, to increase 
the general discordance, the coat, 
taking its example from man, and 
proving its ignoble birth (for it owed 
its existence to a country Snip), by 
the airs it assumed, appeared, with a 
vulgarity truly provincial, to look 
down with contempt on the more un- 
fashionable companions with which 
necessity had compelled it to associ- 
ate, The stockings alone appeared 
quite at ease ; they seemed to light 
up with superior gloss as they again 
found tlicmselves at home on that 
limb which used to set all hearts on 
fire, and which yet stood forth in all 
the pride of manly beauty. In a 
twinkling I am dressed; for, thanks 
to the present fashion, all the trou- 
ble of ornamenting the person is mo- 
nopolized by the fair sex, or by that 
noii-descript, the dandy, which can 
be considered as of no sex at alL 

Without considering the fashion 
of my dress, or tliat I was almost 
past the age for dancing, I entered 
the ball-room with the confidence, 
and, I tinist, the air of a gentleman, 
though not of the modern school, 
where the Mandarin of a grocer’s win- 
dow is permitted tq set the fashion 

■ y . 
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of a bow. The room was nearly 
full, but the dancing had not com- 
menced. As all eyes were naturally 
turned towards the door to criticize 
and pull to pieces the comers-in, I 
could not of course escape the no- 
tice of the company. Of those who 
knew me, some recognised me witli 
a slight inclination of the head, others 
turned their eyes another way, and 
some tittered and exchanged looks. 
Those who knew me not I could 
perceive made interrogatories, in the 
answers to which I could distinguish 
the word only,” which magical 
sound effectually prevented a second 
look from those eyes which, I could 
observe, often rested on persons 
whose sole attractions were a title or 
a fortune. There is something won- 
derfully bewitching in rank and riches; 
for, with all my philosophy, I con- 
fess I never heard that a man had 
ten thousand a year or a title with- 
out taking a second look at him. I 
leave those with more reflection than 
myself to account for this feeling. 
The striking up of a quadrille an- 
nounced the pi'eparatiou for the 
dance. As I used to be esteemed a 
good dancer, and had once figured 
in the native country of the quadrille, 

I thought myself privileged to stand 
up. There was a time when I ge- 
nerally selected the plainest partner 
in the room. Whether this proceed- 
ed from vanity in shewing the con- j 
trast between their deformity and j 
my handsome person, or whether it 
arose from a feeling of pity springing 
from a naturally kind disposition, or 
whether a mixture of both these 
causes miglit have influenced me, I 
leave others to guess. Now, how- 
ever, I found the case altered, I felt 
a desire to dance with the prettiest 
and di^ingtmhed partner in 


the room. Can twenty years have 
made revolution in myWfhtia^ 
tions? r began, therefore, at the tip* 
top of beauty and fashion, and de- 
scended in a regular ratio till 1 readh^ 
ed that term of the series when 1 
thought I ought to stop* But all 
were engaged, and for the whole 
night. Time was when I did not 
find the ladies so deeply engaged. 
Can twenty years have made such a . 
difference? This reflection was fol- 
lowed by a sudden rising in my fliroat, 
but 1 gulped it down with a sijd^. 

N'importe! I will not dance, I wfll 
observe.” My eyes were naturally 
attracted to a handsome couple, who 
danced extremely well. I expected 
to find all the optics in the same di- 
rection as my own; but, ho! they 
were pointed towards a pair who 
were excessively plain, and danced 
most abominably. Surely, thought I, 
they are looking at these people, and 
wondering how they can make such 
fools of themselves; for what else 
can make them turn from beauty and 
grace to deformity and awkwardness? 
A whisper from a brother detnie^ 
solde told me the cause. The couple 
I admired were poor ‘‘ airy nothings,” 
with scarce a local habitation or* a 
name,” for they had neither posses- 
sions nor rank. They were in faet, 
according to the modem phraseolo- 
gy, nobodies. The others were good 
solid somebodies, whom every one 
knew, pretended to know, or wished 
to know, and possessing local habi- 
tations” of no mean value or ejttent, 
and names of high sound and import. 
“ But that very fat lady,” said I, 
who dances with such agility, and 
attracts so much notice, stirbly she 
somebody of consequence?”— You 
are mistaken,” said my friend; ^ she 
is the least %ody in the rooni; They 
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are only quizzing her. Indeed, not- 
wiitbslianding her apparentj^at size^ 
so diminutive a body is she, that 
yonder dandy cannot see her without 
using his magnifying glass.” Have 
twenty years, thought I, raised up 
this distinction between somebody 
and nobody^ 

The regiment which gave the ball 
bad been at Waterloo. Medals in 
abundance depended from the but- 
ton4K)lesof the officers. A stripling, 
who had never seen a shot filled till 
that day, and of course none since, 
Wore one dangling at his breast. I 
had served through the whole Pen- 
insular war; I had been thrice w ound- 
ed; I had my constitution shatter- 
ed, and was still only a half-pay cap- 
tain, W'ithout any badge of distinction 
or merit. Without wishing to de- 
tract from the glory of the gallant 
brmy wdiich achieved the downfall of 
the tyrant, I confess I felt mortified 
and dissatisfied, I might almost say 
disgusted. Here again I felt a rising 
in my throat, but 1 gulped it dowm 
as w^ell as I could. 

From such unpleasant reflections, 

I sought relief in the eyes of the fiiir. 
But, alas! those eyes shone not for 
met I never encountered them, but 
4iiey turned away^ as if they scorned 
to waste their beams on sucli an ob- 
ject as a poor half-pay officer. I be- 
gan to feel that I too was nobody, I 
then turned to examine the counte- 
nances of the fair, which I could the 
better do, as the sentinels, the eyes, 
were off their post. I could there 
perceive exultation, pride, hope, and 
occasionally a glimpse of joy, but it 'i 
was the joy of triumph. I could see 
abundance of envy, mortification, and 
disappointment, mostly skinned over 
by a 6|nile.v: But, except in the beam- 
ing eycatpf 'a^modvpr a» they fdlow^ ! 
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ed a daughter through the mazes of 
the dance, I could no where see hap- 
piness or satisfaction. I thought I 
recollected that a ball-room was the 
very focus of pleasure ; at least, my 
youthful anticipations had often told 
me so, and 1 stopped not to consider 
1 1 whether they had been realized, Is 
tllcii the w^orld so changed wuthin 
t^venty years? thought 1. Here I mii^st 
do my own sex the justice to say, 
that a better feeling seemed to ani- 
mate them. There w as among them, 

I to be sure, abundance of vanity and 
j affectation, but few of those angry 
feelings w'hieh I observed to ruffle 
the bosoms of the softer sex. A lit- 
tle reflection told me the cause of this 
difiereiice. Man’s scene of action 
lies not in a ball-room. In general, 
he attends it merely as a pastime ; but 
w^oman has more serious business 
there. It is the arena w’herein she 
tries her strength, and where her fate 
in life is but too often decided. If 
outdone in public, where shall she 
shine? Even that solace from the 
scoffs of the w^orld, a home of her 
own, is often from this very cause de- 
nied her: for how few^, unless favour- 
ed by Fortune, can hope, without pass- 
ing with some degree of ec/d/ through 
the ordeal of public opinion, to ob- 
tain the object of their ambition, a 
husband ! 

Next to the quadrille came the 
English country -dance, in modern 
language ycleped kitchen-dance, still 
kept up in country-towms for the ac- 
commodation of those who cannot 
dance quadrilles. A bride led down. 
She was in all the bloom of youth 
and beauty. It was evident that a 
deeper tint than usual suffused her 
cheek, and this was rendered still 
more apparent by the contrast of her 
dress. Y et no eyes but mine follow^ 
Y 2 
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cd her as she aoiight her way mor that Mainmon always wasy and al^ 
destly hut gracefiilly down the scarce ways be, worshiped to the end 
open ranks. On the contrary, I ob- of the^apter ; that when I first en^ 
served envious tosses of the l^ad, tered tlie world, being young, hand- 
aversibh of tlie eye% &c. among the some# and with good expectfttioiis> I 
females, and even some uni>oliteness experienced no neglect in my own 
on the part of the males in blocking person ; that being tlien gay, tliougbb* 
up the way. I endeavoured to as- less, and occupied with myself or 
certain the cause of this. She >vtis some other admired object# I took 
the apothecary’s daughter, or, in but little notice of what happened to 
other words, she was nobody. The others; that being now comparjitively 
couple that followed were not so treat- old, and, of coiuse, no longer hand- 
ed; they were somebodies. Said I to some, ^ with prospects blasted, and, of 
myself, Was it so twenty years ago? course, poor, I am become an olyeet 
I felt a sudden glow of indignation, of indifference, if not of scorn, to 
followed by a shivering of disgust, the world ; and that, under tlie in^ 
I retired hastily to my humble dwell- jj fluence of disappointment and dik- 
ing (where, come what will, I am |) gust, I may perhaps view the pvacr 
and with a glass of grog tice and customs of society with a 
and a cegar, sat down to meditate on jaundiced eye. 1 retired to bed, 
the scene I had just quitted. The dreamt of the vanities of human life, 
result of my cogitations was, that of Solomon, Socrates, Seneca, &c. 
what I conceived to be an alteration &c. and rose in the morning, though 
in the wwld within twenty years, was only ten hours older, full ten years 
in fact caused by viewing the same wiser than I w as the night before, 
objects through a dilFerent medium; 3f 

GAELIC RELICS. 

No. X. 

THE STllANGEll GIIAVK, OR MACKILDONICH AND THE SON OF ALPI^T. 

The follow ing fragment represents of heath where reposed his sworn 
the vivid and unalterable sentiment friend# a Maegregor, witli the pa^ 
of predilection for clinging to their troiiymic Mackildonich. Breaking 
own people in life and in death, which the temporary rest of the living, the 
so firmly united the individual at- dead bewails the estrangement of his ; 
tachments of the Gael with the pro- mortal remains from die dust of his 
sperity of their dan. A Maegregor, clan. Mackildonidi removes the 
mortally wounded, escaped from the bones to the cemetery of hie forefa** 
battle of Methven; and being pur- thers# and the troubled spirit retires 
sued by a host of foes, retreated to- to ‘‘ Ins airy cave of peace*” The 
wards Glenorchy. He expired in a ghost is supposed to say: 
miserable hovel, and his body being ** Sweetly slumbers Mackildonich; 
found, w^as inhumed far from the while low, among Ihe dust of ; straii- 
graves of his fathers. His ghost is gers, lies Maegregor of the race of 
supposed to appear beside the bed kings. No friend, no kinsinhii benda 
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o^rhis unheeded gpavfe. His dwel- 
ling is 'dark and Ibnelyv^ 
whistling grass and shaggy heath 
a:re the sole companions of moulder- 
ing limbs that hewed down'ranks of 
tho Taliant in batde, and hung lip ito 
feed the eagles a host of the foes of 
Clan Alpin. Pale glimmers the si- 
lent moon over the unheaped cairn, 
where no son of Alpin ever made his 
narrow house; but he, that restless 
spirit, still hovers in the clouds of 
Ins own land. The blast of the fo- 
rest drives fiercely ; and as drops from 
the stern rock the living stream, 
the tears of a gloomy shade pour 
down for his own people, when he 
sails through the mist of a land of 
strangers. His people live among 


their own wnoody hills, or they die 
and are mingled with the dust of 
their own tribe ; but he that is scat- 
tered to the earth of stKangers, is 
rootless as a withered leaf tossed by 
angry gales.” 

Faintly over the wild vanished the 
mighty beam of renown. Mackil- 
donich bore the w'arrior to the graves 
of his fathers of old, and in peace 
he lies in their earth. The nettle 
gray waves near, and the yew of 
battle is gi*een at his head. The 
brave, the sons of the brave, stand 
around ; they have piled his cairn to 
the skies. The cairn rises moon by 
moon, and heroes stand around, re- 
callintT tlie voice of his fame. 

B. G. 
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Madame DESrcNETAiRK,thewklow , 
of the heroic Guy d’Exupiris, retired 
to her castle of Mirainont, determin- 
ed to pass in retirement the first year 
of her widowhood ; but, superior to 
prudery, and sanctioned by the coni- 
l»any of an aged lady, her aunt, she 
did not decline visits from the fami- 
lies of suitable rank in its vicinity. 
After some months, several young 
gendemen paid her avowed homage. 
She was onb day in the balcony of 
her castle with a crowd of admirers, 
when she saw Mentail, the king’s 
lieutenant, dragging to prison a num- 
ber of Hugonots. Her eyes were 
filled with tears; but soon recollect- 
ing that briny torrents of compassion 
could be of no avail to the stiff ei^rs, 
ami turning to the preux chevaliers 
of her circle, she said, “ You have 
often complained tliat I give you no 
oppoitunity to prove your desire to 
serve me. If you are sincere, you 
lead you to the de- ^ 


I liverance of those victims. ’Tis true 
we are Catholics; these unhappy 
men differ from us in religious tenets, 
but they arc our fellow-beings. It 
is for us to consider what they suffer, 
not what they believe.” The nobles, 
thus called upon by all-persuasive 
beauty, never thought of delibe- 
rating. 

They were soon accoutred, and 
the w’idow, equipped as an Amazon, 
was the first to mount her milk-white 
charger. Her golden-hilted brand 
gleamed in the sun, waving her fol- 
lowers to spur their steeds against 
Mentail. His troops were dispersed, 
and the captives set free. Enrage<l 
that a band leef by a woman should 
compel him to resign his prey, Men- 
tail collected a force of tw o thousand 
men to besiege the castle of Mira- 
mont. He wms again defeated. 
Henry III. violently incensed by the 
disgrace of his officer, sent a chosen 
' detachment of troops, with orders to 
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raze the castle of Miramont to the 
ground. When this news spread 
through the province, the nobility, 
gentry, and peasantry confederated 
to assist Madame de Senetaire, who 
was universally beloved. Henry, be- 
ing apprized of the associations for 


her defence, coollyreflccted upon the 
hazard of embroiling his subjects ifer 
an unmanly vengeance against a wo- 
man, whose offence originated in hu- 
manity, the loveliest charm of her 
sex. He withdrew his squadrons, 
and the lady remained'linmoleated* 


TIMBER-RAFTS ON THE RHINE. 


The most important branch of 
trade carried on at Dordrecht is that 
in timber, which is floated down the 
Rhine. The arrival of such a float 
aflfbrds an extraordinary and inter- 
esting sight to the stranger. Let the 
reader figure to himself, in the mid- 
dle of a wide river, a raft composed 
of thousands of trunks of trees, large 
and small, and among them oaks 
which have attained the ago of two 
hundred years, fastened together, and 
covered with a floor so as to present 
one level surface. I^et him imagine 
this floating island inhabited, not by 
a handful of men who work it down 
the river by means of wind and tide, j 
but by upwards of a thousand per- 
sons, having each their respective oc- 
cupation. This enormous naval ca- 
ravan is supplied with all sorts of pro- 
visions requisite for a passage of some 
weeks, and the duration of which is 
always uncertain. The captain and 
his family have a habitation commo- 
diously arranged, and suitable to his ! 
rank and functions; while several 
other apartments, formed of deal 
planks, contain a greater or less num- 
ber of the other persons. These 


apartments are contrived with refer- 
ence to their employments, in which 
the fair sex bears its ])art; and eve- 
ry possible provision is made for the 
general safety, especially in case of 
storms. As soon as this floating ca- 
ravan has reached the place of its 
destination, the raft is taken to pieces 
and the timber sold. Some of these 
rafts sell for not less than 30,000/. 
sterling. The captain, wlio is gene- 
rally commissioned to dispose of tlic 
timber, is of course detained some 
time, but his people immediately set 
out on their return on foot, in high 
spirits, and buoyed with the hopes 
of soon obtaining another job. 

Tile consumption of provisions on 
board one of these rafts during the 
voyage from Cologne to Dordrecht 
is from fifteen to twenty thousand 
pounds of fresh meat, forty to fifty 
thousand of bread, ten to fifteen 
tliousand of cheese, twelve to fifteen 
hundred of butter, eight hundred or 
a thousand of smoked meat, and five 
or six hundred casks of strong beer. 
The wages of each man is about 
thirty shillings, besides his keep. 


ANECDOTES, &c. 

HISTORICAL, LITERARY, AND PERSONAL. 

poNTENEtLE. year 1751, after be hUd ailtamed?the 

Fontenelle was an admirable in- age of ninety-two, he cenepieiicmfily 
stance of literary longevity. In the ] sparkled among the peawp^esprits of 
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Paris. IlisBfctentione to the fair were 
ei>rliance*d by tlie vivacious gallantry 
of juvenile manners, and he often 
complimented tliem by repeating his 
own poetry, or extracts from other 
writers^ with a fluency and precision 
which shewed that his memory was 
unimpaired. 

OKACULAJl SAYING OF THOMAS DK 
llYMER. 

(From the Invemeu Conrier.) 

What Gael is unacquainted wdth 
the oracular saying of Thomas de 
Rymer? or has not heard many of 
various interpretations assigned to his 
warning words, “ When the cock of 
the north has feathered his nest, let 
the eagles of the isles whet their 
beaks and tidons?” In former times, 
the growing power of the Gordon 
chief was supposed to occasion this 
premonition of the sage ; but some of 
our rustic politicians have lately disco- 
vered, that the Emperor of Russia 
was denounced by Thomas de Ry- 
mer as the cock of the north, whose 
acquisitions should excite vigilance in 
the eagles, or the chiefs or rulers of 
the isles, the united kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 

ELASTICITY OF THE FLEA. 

A flea will spring two hundred 
thnes as high as itself. This asto- 
nishing power it derives solely from 
the peculiarly elastic structure of its 
members. Supposing a gi^y hound 
three feet long could spring in pro- 
portion as far as a flea, he would en- 
compass the globe in 219,64.2 leaps. 
If he took one second to each leap, 
he would complete the journey in a 
few seconds more than two days and 
a half; bat allowing fifteen seconds 
to eaeh^ it would take him days. 


HUMAN STATl/RE. 

Mr. Heiman, of the French Aca- 
demy, wrote an elaborate disserta? 
tion, to prove that our primogeiutpr 

Adam measured 128 feet, and Eve 
118 feet, and that the human stature 
was by slow degrees ,dimijiishmg,k 
According to this hypothesis, the Es- 
quimaux and other nations of the 
lowest stature must be the aborigi- 
nes of tlie globe. 

BRITISH CEDARS. 

The power of cultivation appears 
in a remarkable manner, from the 
fact that Great Britain now contains 
more cedars than the country to 
whicli that wood is indigenous. The 
durability of tliat species of wood 
has been established by the fact, that 
on the discovery of a temple of Apol- 
lo at Utica, near Carthage, cedar 
timber was found in perfect preser- 
vation, though above two thousand 
years old. 

STATUE OF FETER THE GREAT, 

The vast block of stone, weighing 
more than 1339 tons, which now fprms 
a statue of Peter the Great of Russia, 
was conveyed to Petersburgh, a dis- 
tance of two hundred and eighty- 
three miles, upon thirty-two bri^s 
balls of five inches diameter, on 
moveable hollow railways, of the same 
composition as the balls, by sixty- 
four men working two capstans. 

FTIQUET’TE OF FLORENCE. 

So late as the year 1786, the eti- 
quette of the court of Florence re- 
quired the noblemen to pourtesy to 
the grand-duke and duchess. Only 
foreigners, in consideration of igno- 
rance, were permitted to bow. 
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TURKISH MAN'UFACTUKKS. j 

The Turks have no manufactures I 
t)iat can be styled peculiarly tlieir j 
own; but in making tobacco-pipes | 
they excel otlier nations. Their dy- 
ers are eminent for the brilliancy of 
their colours^ and there is one tint 
unequalled by any country. It re- j 
sembles the scarlet extracted from j 
cochineal, but is richer. Tradition j 
tells, that the soldiers of the Cross 
taught the Gael to prepare a beau- 
tiful and indelible scarlet from a small 
yellpw-flowered wild plant, called su- 
ku or red : perhaps it bears some af- 
finity to the Turkish dye. At their 
turning-lathe die Turks employ their 
toes to guide the chisel, and they 
shew a diverting dexterity in those 
pedipulations. 

DR. FORDYCE. 

The late llev.Dr. James Fordyce 
married a lady, whose paternal name 
was Curamyng. The description 
given of this marriage in a Memoir 
of her just published is amusing. 
Miss Cummyng had petitioned for a 
delay, out of which it was determin- 
ed to surprise her. She was told that 
a party was expected in the evening. 
The guests w^cre each saluted with 
an appropriate compliment; and the 
whole party appeared to be entirely 
at their ease, except that Miss Gum- 
my ng felt a beating at her heart, which 
she could neidier define nor under- 
stand. She observed that the dress 
of her Cicero was as gay as the so- 
ber costume of a Scotch kirk minis- 
ter would admit : his habit was en- 
tirely new, and he wore light grey 
silk stockings ; gold shoe, knee, and 
stock buckles; and his full-curled 
wig was newly and becomingly ar- 
ranged. A smile of chastened plea- 
sure irradiated his serene counte- 


nance, while an attempered joy ehone 
in his fine expressive eye. ^Wil- 
liam Fordyce looked as he felt, de- 
lighted ; the ladies were on their feet, 
when the doctor, calm and collected, 
approached Miss Cummyng, and said^ 
Best beloved, my Henrietta, out* 
wishes are sanctified: fear nothing!*’ 
He took her hand; she grew very 
pale, trembled, and the tears started 
into her eyes. Sister,” said Sir 
William, taking her other band, and 
with gentle force raising her from 
her chair, “all here unite to make 
you liappy ; and you are above af- 
fectation.” She was led to tlie cha- 
pel belonging to the mansion. It was 
lighted up and prepared for die so- 
lemn occasion. The mysteries of the 
day were at an end ; the bride re- 
sumed herself; and every one knelt 
devoutly round the altar. The Dean 

of , who liad been engaged to 

perfoi’m the ceremony, began, ami 
continued to pronounce die words 
with impressive solemnity, dll die 
doctor had to say, “ With my body 
I thee worship,” when he substituted 
the words, “ Witli my body I ; thee 
honour r The dean repeated “ woer 
ship ;” the doctor repeated “ honour r 
Three times the dean reiterated 
“ worahip;" and as often the doctor, 
in a voice which inspired awe, re- 
peated “ honour'' The digniSarj 
paused; a momentary red suffused 
his cheek, but he proceeded, and thi0 
ceremony was concluded. 


WIIITI? MOURNING. 

So late as the time of Heiury III. 
of France, the dowager queens of that 
country were styled reines biameie^ 
from the wliite mourning whidi they 
Mrere used to wear. “ Henry,’* says 
L’j^toUe in his Journal, went to 
salute the white queen;” That queen 





wttS'Elmibeth df Austria; widow of 

em^jx. 


TaSesin, tiie Welch bard, was a 
He W^ dfecGWered, like 
Mosesy on the Waters, 

in a weir on the coast of Merioneth- 
shire. Theinfant bard was wrapped 
in a ieadiem wa31et.‘ 


TtJDOll VAUGHfAK AP GUONO 
Was a worthy of the briHiant era 
of Edward III. Without any title 
of hereditary or legal origin, he as- 
sumed the style of Sir Tudor ap 
Grohb. The Idng, being infOTihed of 
this presufnptfon, ^nt for the eccen- 
tric selfderived knight, and demand- 
ed of him by what power he assum- 
ed a prerogative which belonged on- 
ly to royalty; The Welcliman re- 
plied, tha^ he preserved that right 
in virtue of the laws of King Arthur. 
Iti the drift place, hewas a gentleman; 
aeoohdly, he hada large estate ; third- 
tyj he was valiaht and resolute; and 
if imy* man,"' he continued, ‘‘ shall 
dottbt^ my valour, I throw down my 
glovd in test of courage, and stand 


ready to encoimter the gainsayer.” 
The king was chatmed by this itilre- 
pid defiance, Und immediately dori- 
firmed the assitmed hoitOurS. HeiN 
ry VII. Was dCsceuded from this 
lustrious knight, being the son of 
Edmund Earl Of Richmohd, sOtiof 
Sir Owen Tudor, who was the sort of 
this couragebits Sir Tudor Vaiighau 
ap Orono. * 


ANCIKNT WKLCli roKi*ii'iCAtrOTr. ' 
On the celebrated niouritarn df 
Pen Maen Maur is art ancient forlit 
fication, surrounded with a strong 
treble wall; within each wall, the 
foundation site of more than one hun- 
dred towers, all round, each about 
18 feet diameter within; the walls 
about 18 feet thick. This situatioti 
must have been impregnable. The 
entrance, which is steep and rocky, 
ascends by many windings : one hun- 
dred men might defend it against 
fifty times their number; and within 
its walls there is room for twenty 
thousand men. This is Supposed to 
have been a place of refuge before 
and subsequent to the massacres of 
the Cambrians by Edward 1. 


THE EMIGRANT; A Skjctcu from Life. 


A MAGWK on all speculators, say 
I; inore pairridularl j on the specula- 
tor nh^halige of dimate ! I had read, 
Mr. Editory of emigration to Ame- 
rica and to Van Diemen’s Land, aye, 
and to other lands, until the goodly 
streets of London, dierowsof houses, 
aM shops from Which the eye is re- 
galed With prints and jewels, and the 
noae with mOck-turrie aiid & la mode 
rfe JRlrfs, becatiie at length hateful 
to my ' ^ for, sir, I read of 
puriteg sib*eja!^; now-nm hayy gip- 

^ m: xv. 


sy hats, unaffected innocence, artd 
pure air, until the very atmosphere 
of Hampstead Heath offended my 
olfactory nerves, and even the Green 
Park seemed to me less verdant than 
a|!Kidderminster carpet. I will 
l^iiiive,” said I, this abode of dirt, 
smoke, skfan-milk, and knavery.” I 
said so, and as I act as quickly as I 
speak, ^ it was u# long ere I com- 
menced my operations. I must al^o 
tell yofi in your ear, Mr. Editor, that 
„ I am married; and that, long before 
Z 
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1 read of purling streams, Mrs. Jug- 
gins, my deary that is, tried hard to 
inoculate me with a of a countiy 
Itfe, particularly of a lSfein that part 
of the country in which she was box*n 
and bred. But perhaps it may not be 
amiss to inform you how Jenny and 
I became acquainted. 1 was one day 
crossing Tower-Hill, when I beheld 
as pretty a country wench as ever 
fattened a pullet, accompanied by 
two males, whom I took to be her 
father and brother. She was about 
four feet tluree high, with a pair of 
blue eyes, cherry cheeks, a divine 
smile, white teeth, and a nimble pace. 
Her accoinpaniments, had 1 to de- 
scribe them two hundred years ago, 
as coming from the distance of a 
hundred miles from London, would 
have given some play to my descrip- 
tive powers. As it is, it will be suf- 
ficient to state, that their dresses 
w^e only of the same cut as many 
of our wrould-be country gentlemen 
on the 1st September; not so well 
fitted indeed, but saving the bronze 
of tlieir countenances and their 
gk>v<^less bands, they might have 
been taken for Londoners, somewhat, 
’tis true, behind the fashion. The 
lady w'as much more fashionably at- 
thed. I have said that you might 
have imagined them Londoners, and 
SO you might until they opened their 
mouthst you then forgot it all in the 
difficulty of understanding tlieir j^a- 
iof>, which with some pains I manag- 
ed to comprehend, as they came for- 
ward to address me, begging to know 
how they could obtain a sight of the 
Tower, the Ibns, and all that; and 
as I was never behindhand in civi- 
lity when a pretty girl w*as in thS cose, 

1 ocmducted them not only to see the 
beasts, but the Armomy and the]. 
JeweL Office. Their (latitude forf 


tlie attention knew no bounda. Th^y. 
compelled me to visit, them ai their, 
lodgings at the Bull Inn, Bishops- 
gate ; and at lengtli getting on the 
blind side of Jane’s venerable miun- 
ma, once, twice, tlirice, I visited them 

at M , and at lengtli I married 

her daughter. 

Jenny, as I have said, frequently 
urged me to live in the country; and 
while a tear stood in her blue eye, 
would tell me, she was sure I should 
be happy there, and she should be 
so happy too, that at length 1 be*f^ 
came in love with a pastoral life. I 
could neither hunt nor shoo^ but 
then I could read, and her father 
would bring me the newspaper every 
Saturday night; and then her mo- 
ther Alas! while we were plan^ 

ning and thinking of this journey^ 
both her parents died : but theu Jen- 
ny had a brother and his wife and 
two sisters, these would be such good 
neighbours! for they were only part- 
ed by some ten miles, to a countryr 
man nothing, but to a Cockney along 
way to a tea-party. Well, but my 
Jenny grew poorly, and her sisters 
were often poorly, and U^en tliey 
would write to each other such mov- 
ing letters, and Jenny would be so 
glad to Iiear from the^, that she wa- 
tered every line of their letters ^witli 
her tears ; not that ! ever* saw ought 
but wheushe would blame, 

the cold for the redness of her 
At length Munden began to tire, Ir;- 
cledon ceased to charm, and Uie Barkc. 
to please. Urged by ith.e Boficituda; 
of Jenny and my fancied layse 
vmmal scenes, 1 deterpiued to 
with our own people. A journeyfpf 
one hundred and fifty miles with 
wife, two ehildren, a cockatoo, andj 
a pug-dog, was a rather awful undeis 
taking ; but we werenpt IO!^edaixxi.t-r 
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by trifles. It \^as not long before 
a proof of the bill, explaining onr 
future designs, was put into my hands. 
" To be sold by auction, all that ele- 
gant and fashionable household fur- 
niture, plate, linen, and china, a pi- 
ano-forte by Broderip, &c. &c. &c. 
the property of Andrew Juggins, Esq. 
leaving London.** Surprised as we 
were at the splendid appearance 
which our humble furniture made in 
the catalogue, we were almost knock- 
ed up with disappointment when we 
heard that our goods had been 
knocked down for a sum less by a 
hundred pounds than we expected. 
But as we had wisely imagined that 
we must give “ plenty for our whistle,” 
'we determined to make iij) for this 
deficit when we resided in the coun- 
try, and this trouble was soon for- 
gotten. What the poor wretch feels 
whose little all must go to satisfy a 
ruthless creditor, I can well imagine, 
for even in my situation 1 felt consi- 
derably annoyed at this parting with 
my housdiold gods. *Tis true, I 
avoided the scene as much as possi- 
ble ; but one day being obliged to 
speak to the modern Langford, I was 
compelled to behold my ancient 
friends tumbled over the floor. — 
Scarcely indeed had I approached 
the scene of action, when looking- 
glasses and efaairs, once my own, met 
sight, and the fellows who bore 
thertt> knowing them to have once 
been my property, gave me an im- 
pud'^t sort of recognition, as much 
as to say, " Ihave your ancient Lares !” 
On the head of a ragged urchin, I 
recognised one of my rose-wood card- 
tiibles, at which many a canne one 
parthei'* once sat: how often has its 
^ftn baisse been ruffled by the 
ktiuoklea of' the decided riibber- 
pfayoH thW throe by cax*ds oi^ fqur by 


I honoiirs men! There on a donkey’s 
back came out best carpet, on which 
many an infartljfoot had danced. On 
the head of a' tall Irishwoman flou- 
rished roses, geraniilms, and myrtles^ 
once bargained for by my deary at 
Covent-Garden market; while the im- 
mortal Pitt, Nelson, and George Ilf. 
had become the property of a vert 
loving mechanic, who, in his haste 
to possess his king, had insensibly 
become his decapitator, and who, on 
seeing me, crossed the way, in hopes 
! I might have been a mender of mon- 
' archs. 

Thank heaven I could not say that 
I M^as without a ducat; for the mo- 
ney was presently handed to me, the 
duty paid, and soon after a pust- 
chaise was at the door. Betty was 
perched on the dickey, with the cock- 
atoo on her fist like an ancient fal- 
coner, or Leonora in the Padlock. 
Myself and Jenny occupied the 
chaise, Gertrude on her la|i; Bobby 
occupied my knee, and Rover lay 
between our legs, save and except 
that ever and anon, with dangling 
and heated tongue, he strove hard 
for a share of the front window. 

I shall not trouble you, sir, with 
the scenes of extortion and the little 
miseries which we encountered, as 
we posted all the way, until our ar- 
rival at M*— : how often we paid 
for fresh fish and young chicken of 
olden time ; how often we were in- 
formed I’m ostler,” or " I’m cham- 
bermaid;” how frequently we heard 
Chaise on, next turn;” 6rhow often 
I taxed the bills. Suffice it to say, 
that we reached in safety the house 
taken for us, and to which we were 
warmly welcomed by all our relations. 
To a man, sir, who has Ih^ in a 
shnall genteel house in Pentonville 
or Walworth Cresoent, with a front 
Z 2 
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gA^4en of, the size of a hearth-rug, of the neighbourly conduct of poo jle 
and a back garden almost as big resident in small inarket*towns in 
ag^in, you may imagine that a large the country, where, at the first lam 
old house and half an acre or more in the place, a parlour was dedicated 
of pleasure-ground must have been for a club, fit which the parson, the 
an acquisition, I was delighted, and doctor, and tlie lawyer met to smoke 
for a time I was fully occupied in their pipes. I was fully aware that 
painting my dwelling, and having modern refinement had succeeded 
purcliased die Gardener’s MuUum in in banishing these friendly meetings; 
Parvo^ in learning when to rake bor- but yet tliere were such things as 
ders and plant box-edging. With reading^societies and tythe-feasts, 
the assistance of a gardener, I made where, at least, I expected to give 
my garden much prettier than that and take some little share of convir 
atHornsey Wood, or my friend Dun- viality: but in this it seems I waa 
can’s at Highgate. But now for the mistaken. 

sociabilities of the place. I had read To be concluded in our next. ) 
in the novels of Smollett and Fielding 

A NOBLEMAN APPREHENDED ON HIS OWN WARRANT. 

The yew, the holly, and the pine - 1 gay elegance and successful power, 
tree produce their most thriving Their contemporary, the Eari of 
plants and most durable timber on Dunmore, frequently passed the sum- 
tbe highest hills. This property is mer and autumnal months at Inve- 
recognisedby the ancient bards, who, rary castle, or at Glenfinart in Ar- 
in Gaelic poesy, call those trees gyleshire, and generally wore the 

waving nurslings of the storm;” plaid manufacture of the country in 
and, like them, it appears that the appropriate style ; professing, that 
mountain garb has acquired distinc- besides being the most convenient 
tion amidst the blasts of adversity, attire for a sportsman, it procured to 
The act of Parliament prohibiting him amusing adventures. Of these 
the Highland phelibeg and accoutre- we are enabled to give a specimen, 
ments, excited the public attention One morning, just as his lordship 
to their supposed analogy with inde- was setting off for the moors, an ex- 
pendence of spirit, valour, and har- cise-officer applied for a warrant to 
dihood; and not only was the attach- apprehend a noted smuggler, who 
ment of natives to their picturesque had dangerously wounded a supet^ 
costume raised to enthusiasm, but visor while officiating in his duty, 
southern noblemen and gentlemen Thedelinquent was supposed to have 
caught the fiame, and eagerly sought passed from Ayrshire into the district 
commissions in the 42d regiment, of Cowal, and, as on former occasions, 
When the unavailing proscription disguised as a Highlander, to be 
was repealed, many southerns of con- lurking among the b8is. Lord D. 
spicuous rank adopted the kilt as a granted the wan*ant, and proceeded 
light and becoming hunting dress; in search of grouse, attended by* his 
and Archibald Earl of Eglinton and gamekeepmr. He had hardly enter- 
the late earl led this fashion with ed the shooting-ground when a yoong 
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fellowspeedingalong crossed his path. 
His lonlshtp asked if any accident 
had happened) or if any dangerous 
iBness urged bis fleet steps to the 
doctor 'S residence. The lad, in bro- 
ken English, said, he was dispatched 
Oil a joyous errand. Farmer Mac- 
artfaur and all his people and cattle 
were at a shealing three miles up 
through the mountains: his daughter 
had come thither from the Lowlands, 
after art absence of six years, with a 
lady who took a fancy to Iier while 
but a little girl, and nothing was ever 
so lovely or so fine as Effie Macar- 
thur; yet she was sad and tearful* 
Her father wished to make that same 
day a wedding agreement for her 
with a rich farmer, his nearest neigh- 
bour; and the foolish lassie was break- 
ing her heart for a far-off Sasmnach 
( Angltcl Englishman), whom she 
had promised to marry if her parents 
gave their consent. The Sassanach 
would follow her in a few days, and 
they intended to have a grand pub- 
lic-house ill some part of the Low- 
lands. However, farmer Macarthur 
had decreed that Effie must give her 
hand to a man of his own country. 
Lord D. considered that he might 
derive more pleasure from interesting 
himself for the afilicted damsel, than 
by pursuing the heath-cock, a recre- 
ation he could have any day. He sent 
the gamekeeper on another course 
with the dogs, and took a zigzag 
track pointed out by the messenger 
for whisky to ratify the agreeineut. 

By day the cottage of a High- 
lander is ever open, and all strangers 
are cordially a’eceived. The earl 
walked i^femmie to the sheal- 
ing^ and forgetting to stoop as he 
passed tlie lowly entrance, a contu- 
sion on his forehead gave a memento, 
perhaps not less impressive tlian the 


admonition which Dr. Franklin teHs 
us a venerable friend bestowed on 
him against a lofty carriage. With 
assumed awkwardness, his lordship 
pulled off* his bonnet, making a rustic 
bow to a young woman, who, with 
inexpert fingers, was attempting to 
spin. Her beauty, her attire, and 
manners assured him she was the 
distressed fair-one he came to suc- 
cour in her utmost need. 

In a short time her father came 
in, and having welcomed the stran- 
ger, commanded Effie to put oft* her 
fantastic trappings, and get ready to 
appear in garments more beseeming 
the daughter and destined wife of a 
farmer. The girl could not refrain 
from weeping: her sobs brought her 
mother from a little pantry, saying, 
it was of no real use to be in such 
haste ; the agreement might be de- 
layed a few days, and surely Effie 
asked no unreasonable indulgence 
ivhen she begged that the minister 
should be employed to inquhe John 
Robinson’s character from the Earl 
of Dunmore, as his lordship knew 
tlie young man since childhood. The 
farmer listened with dogged com 
tempt, as conscious of power to en- 
force his will — a power he was de- 
termined not to forego ; but at the 
mention of Lord D. his stubborn 
composure kindled into wrath, and 
darting fiery glances at liis wife, he 
exclaimed, “ You silly woman, what 
business has Lord D. with our con- 
cerns?” 

The wife mildly pleaded, “ Your 
daughter told you her sweetheart 
was reared in that great lord’s house, 
and only left it two years ago, when 
his lordship recommended him as 
butler to the lady, who, at her deaths 
ordered so nuicli money and all her 
clothes to Effie. Lord D. would 
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not send a bad servant to his own ! 
cousin." 

The lad may be a clever ser- 
vant, and yet good for nothing in 
providing for a wife and children.” 
After a pause, the fanner muttered, 
Perhaps Effie has reasons for bring- 
ing her cause before the earl. We 
are country bodies to bo sure, yet 
we know what is likely to happen 
when great lords take notice of pretty 
giglets.” 

O my dear father !” cried Effie, 
it is killing to hear you speak such 
words. God forbid that I should 
wish to see Lord D.! I only beg you 
will not hurry on this cruel agree- 
ment, till you get some one yon can 
believe to ask his lordship about 
John Robinson.” 

And why am I to care whether 
John Robinson is good or bad ?” re- 
torted the farmer. Do you think 
I will ever allow you to iiave a pub- 
lic-house far from me, and nothing 
to call your own except what is with- 
in four walls, in place of liaving 
cows and calves, goats and kids, 
sheep and lambs, covering a range 
of miles, joining my own tenement? 
Your outlandish John Robinson may 
take to drinking, and soon leave you 
a beggar. Many a man, sober enough 
in his early days, has turned out a 
drunkard in old age, if he was much 
in the way of temptation.” 

' " All that know John Robinson,” 
replied Effie in timid accents, “ will 
testify his good conduct. I should 
do him injustice if I did not clear 
him of blame.” 

Aye, aye,” returned the farmer 
scornfully, “ we are all good and wise 
till we are much tried; but, poor 
simple creature, let my gray head 
gain some credit from you while I 
say, that if you knew for one week 


I the misery of being tied to. a profli- 
gate or spendthrift husband, and had 
any clear notion of the wretchedness 
of poverty, you would thankfully 
take the offer of spending your days 
with an honest industrious farmer.^’ 

The old farmer and his circle spoke 
Gaelic, which Lord D. understood, 
though he could imperfectly speak 
the language. To free all parties 
from restraint, and to learn how he 
could best interpose for Effie and 
his proftgiy John Robinson, he an- 
swered the few sentences addressed 
to him as if he was ignorant of the 
Gaelic. The farmer repeated his 
injunction to Effie to strip off her 
gaudy dress, and borrow a home- 
spun suit from her sister. 

In her absence, the helpmate she 
was doomed to accept was most kind- 
ly greeted by the fanner. He was 
a s(|uat, red-pated, middle-aged man, 
with none of that open cast of coun- 
tenance generally pertaining to High- 
landers. The old fanner plainly 
communicated to him Effie’s parti- 
ality to a young Sassanach, and her 
reference to Lord D. 

“ Such a reference is not to be 
regarded,” said the suitor. “ Lord 
D. may have his own reasons for 
wishing her money to go to his fa- 
vourite ; and he may have other views : 

I would not take liis word in such a 
case.” 

The earl could hardly repress life 
indignation, and he had no doubt 
that Effie s money was the most pow^ 
erful attraction for this sordid wooer: 
but he must not carry off a pria^e s6 
much above his deserts. The car- 
roty-pated farmer added some jeer- 
ing remarks upon Lord D.*8 afl^ti- 
ing the garb and the popularity t)f a 
Highland chieftain; but tjie old man 
I sternly interrupted him. • ' ' ' 
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You must not speak disrespect- 
fully of ’the earl under my roof. I 
never saw him ; but his bounty saved 
many shearers from starving when 
they went south before the harvest 
%vas generally ripe, and among these 
was my sister. He speaks kindly 
and frankly to the meanest that come j 
in his way, and no distressed creature j 
ever left him without relief.” 

As the old farmer spoke, tlie 
younger inquisitively eyed Lord D. 
and beckoned to his host to follow 
him out. Before the two farmers 
reappeared, Effie came in, clad ac- 
cording to the orders of her father. 
Her mother soon joined her, placed 
a wheel before her, and was seating 
herself to similar employment, when 
Effie said, Mother, I never saw' 
you till now^ omit to offer a stranger 
a drink of milk.” 

The old w'oman w'ent for the milk, 
and Effie whispered to Lord D. 

Poor man, if you are afraid of 
])ursuit, this is no safe place for you.” 
Lord D. thanked her w^itli a clown- 
ish bend of his head, and said he 
feared not to remain. The old fanner 
and his wdfe entered. The wife set 
bread and cheese and milk before | 
the stranger, and the farmer pressed 
him to take time and cat a hearty 
meal. Lord D. w'as never fastidious: 
he availed himself of the hospitable 
invitation ; and when he declined eat- | 
ing more, the fiirmer asked , how it 
li^ppened, that he, who neither un- 
derstood nor spoke Gaelic, cauic to 
wear a tartan kilt and plaid. Lord 
D., indeed wore that garb, but then 
he^ knew all that was said, and could 
convey bis own ideas in tlie language 
ofjiliglilandera. 

I have lived so near Lord D.” 
ansyyered Ilia lordship, ‘‘ that l am 
infected by lus freak^i.” 


! His freaks ! ” repeated the farmer : 
' if you w’as not in niy own house, I 
would tell you these words are un- 
civil. Lord D. lias no freaks.*' 

" Perhaps I know' Lord D. better 
than you,” said his lordship, and 
he is no better than other folks.” 
j “ Don’t provoke me to say you 
! arc worse than other folks,” said the 
I farmer, raising his voice ; but recol- 
lecting he spoke to a stranger under 
his own rooJ\ he continued in a calmer 
tone : “ Can you tell me any thing 
of a young man whose father and 
mother died in a far-off country in 
Lord D.*s service?” 

If you mean John Robinson, I 
can tell you much to his commenda- 
tion. His parents left some money, 
and he has added to the amount; a 
l)ctter behaved lad does not live.” 

ICffie s crimsoned cheeks bom wit- 
ness to her deep feeling while these 
praises were spoken; but tlie old 
, farmer changed the subject, asking 
a variety of questions, to discover 
the name and abode of his guest. 
The conversation w as broken by the 
tread of measured footsteps, and a 
corporal’s command of soldiers, head- 
' ed by Elbe’s suitor, surrounded Lord 
I), h^ffie’s complexion changed to . 
deadly pallor, and starting up, she 
involuntarily uttered, “ Oh! do not 
hurt the unfortunate man !” 
j liord D. had also risen in surprisCj 
when the corporal roughly accosted 
him with, “ Now we have you, and 
if you again attempt an escape, W'e 
shall stop you with a brace of bul- 
lets, Come along 1” 

‘‘ I must first know whither and 
w'hercfore,” said Lord D. 

You are so innocent that you 
cannot guess!” said the suitor: ‘‘ then 
you shall be told that, and may be 
more than you wish to hear, when I 
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bring you before Lord D. to account 
for the marks of a scnfHe on your 
busken ibrehead/’ 

I shall be at Lord D.’s servicer- 
returned his lordship; “ but I hardly 
ediEpeet to find him at home, unless 
be conies to meet me, his old friend.” 

Frieml! friend!” echoed the 
farmer. Lord to be sure is a 
friend to all in the time of trouble, 
if they are not worthless : but you 
to call yourself /m friend! you, a! 
prisoner and a* vagabond 1 It is a 
shame that you should dare to take 
his honoured name in your lips.” | 

“ Come on to the lodge, my lads,” ' 
said the earl, “ and see if Lord D. 
disclaims me. Yet I have a right to 
see your wan^ant, and to know of 
what I am accused.” 

“ It is ndnsense to let him stand 
chattering,” said the suitor. The 
rogue is only trying to gain time and 
to get off' ; but 1 am not going to lose 
my reward for giving information, so 
drag him away!” 

I can walk without your help,” 
siud Lord D. shaking olf the rude 
grasp of the suitor with no gentle 
repulse. The old farmer attended, 
to see how the culprit would deport 
himself. At the back entrance to 

MUSICAL 

PIANO-FOUTK. 

J^osaittfa celebrated Overture to the 
Opera Matilde e Corradim,"' 
as performed at the King's Thea- 
tre, • arranged for the Pianoforte, 
with Accompaniments for a Flute, 
Violin, and Fioioncetlo [ad UhJ), 
by S, F, Rimbault. Pr. 4s.; with- 
out Accompaniments, Ss. 6d. — 
(Hodsoli.) 

Thil slow movement of this over- 
ture of Matilde e Corradind, which 
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the kdg^ the suitor mqvaped for 
Lord D. and was toM his loidsh^ 
had not returned from the moma, 
but would certainly arrive about ^dte 
hour for dinner. The party might 
wait in the servants’ hall, and tdke 
a jug of ale. -As tliey passed to the 
hall, Lord D.’s household gathered 
to look at the piisoner; hut how 
great was their astonishment to be- 
hold their lord in custody afe a va- 
grant, if not a delinquent! To the 
great amusement of his loirdship, an 
explanation altered the demeanonr 
of the crest-fallen suitor; and the 
old farmer made very humble apo- 
logies. 

“As for you, honest old fellow/* 
said his lordship, “ I have only to 
thank yon for your rebukes, and for 
speaking of me better than I deserve; 
but I shall forgive your neighbour on 
no other condition than your promise 
to bestow your pretty dau^terupOfi 
my very worthy fiivourite, John Ro- 
binson.” 

The old former assented. Lord 
D. ordered refreshments and some 
money for the party; and before ten 
days elapsed, his lordship danced' 
merrily at EfBe’s wedding. 

B.O. 

REVIEW. 

appeared at the King*s Tlieatre last' 
season, claims the connoisseur’^ at- 
tention. It is one of the most deep- 
ly conceived, stern, and contrapuntal' 
instrumental compositions of the hire- 
ly bard of Pesaro; and Ishews that/ 
with all his mercurial galdty, he Cakt 
asaume a grate coUntenaii^ wheii 
he has a mind for it : It combhwAS SiO 
scientific style of the old masters 
with ' the tints and grace^ of a' more 
modern taste ; and there aW thou^ts 
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ini ‘it wlroh strongly reminded ns of Whatever ophiioii the Continent 
Bfefedioven's profound strains. The may entertain of the musical taste of 


al^gro is Rossini all over, and over 
and aver again; for it is ftill of his 
mannerisms, and presents many re- 
miniscences from his former works. 
The Litter, we regret to say, is a fea- 
ture which every successive produc- 
tion of this gentleman exhibits with 
greater force ^and frequency, and 
which has tended to diminish the 
number of his votaries, and to lessen 
in some degree the enthusiasm still 
fondly harboured by those whom his 
previous works had filled with delight. 

The author is at this moment in 
the midst of us; he has been called 
from the scene of his earlier triumphs 
and of his more recent failures to 
a country fully sensible of his me- , 
rits, and willing to honour them. He , 
is engaged to MTite new works for | 
our stage : we are anxious for their 
success. May we be permitted to of- 
fer two words of advice towards the 
accomplishment of these our sanguine 
wishes? We are the more induced 
to take this liberty, by the opinion we, 
and the majority of the public, have 
formed of the first opera — not a new 
one it is true — which has been recent- 
ly brought out under his own direc- 
tion. But for this latter circumstance, 
Zclmira^ we make no doubt, >vould 
have proved afailiire : tlie twoorthree 
pieces of real ifterit which it presents 
would not have been deemed an in- 
demnity for the abstruse cccentrici- 
tiefi, not to say more, the want of fresh ^ 
melody, and the stunning noise of | 
trumpets, drums, and trombones, j| 
which disfigure this composition. | 
The overwhelming din of these in- || 
stmments before and behind the cur- || 
tain renders the choruses of thirty ;! 
or more vocalists scarcely audible ! it 
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the Englisfi public in general, Mr. 
Rossini may be assured, that the 
bulk of the audience in the King’s 
Theatrc consists of persons capable 
of forming a most correct judg- 
ment in musied matters, little sway- 
ed by transient musical fashions, strict- 
ly impartial, and often fastidious cri- 
tics. These audiences, lie ought to 
consider, are familiar with everything 
classic in music: Mozart, Haydn, 
Beethoven liave for years constitut- 
ed their almost daily musical fare; 
and of Rossini tliey liave of late had 
such abundance, that the least repe- 
tition, plagiarism, or reminiscence will 
not escape unnoticed. Commonplace 
ideas of the Italian school, hackney- 
ed terminations, cannot be expected 
to create sensation at the King’s 
Theatre. 

Melody, fresh, original, bloomy 
melody, will be the most essential 
charm by which a composer for that 
establishment can expect to fascinate 
his hearers. Next to that, we place 
the attraction of rich, select, and well- 
entwined harmony, as distant from 
the homely fare we are frequently 
doomed to endure at our national 
theatres, as it should be free from 
the eccentricities which form ble- 
mishes of the modern school, and 
which have crept into the more re- 
cent works of Rossini himself. Noise 
and clangour of wind instruments, 
brass and ass’s skin, such as the ope- 
ra of Zelmira is loaded witli, will not 
enhance or maintain Rossini’s fame 
in this country. These expedients, 
like paint in the other sex, while they 
momentarily conceal defects or im- 
perfections, at the same time act as 
horulds of their existence. 

A A 
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The above remarks', although not 
immediately applying to the article 
whicli gave rise to them, will scarce- 
ly be viewed in the light of a digres- 
sion . The subject lies within our ju- 
risdiction; and as the performances 
at the King’s Theatre are not regu- 
larly noticed in our Miscellany, w^e 
thought ourselves warranted in tak- 
ing the present opportunity of speak- 
ing a word or two in what we con- 
ceived to be the proper time and 
season: but our principal object in 
this instance has been a sincere and 
ardent wish for the preservation and 
the further advancement of a com- 
poser’s fame, whose genius is justly 
appreciated in this countr} , and has 
no warmer admirers than ourselves. 
We feel anxious that his arrival in 
England should be viewed as an 
epoch by his future biographer: wc 
are convinced tliat it only depends 
upon his will and exertions to return 
from our shores with increased ce- 
lebrity, and witli rewards adequate 
to ensure independence to his future 
career. 

Favourite Airs selected from Ro$- 
sinVs celebrated Opera “ La Don- 
na del iago,” arranged as a Di- 
rer lime nto for the Pianoforte^ 
with an ( ad lib,) Acconpanhnent 
for the Flute, and performed on 
the Apollonieon, by John Purkis. 
Pr, (Js. — (Hodsoll, High-IIolborn.) 
This divertimento may be consi- 
dered as a continuation, under a dif- 
ferent name, of the several books of 
operatic selections published by Mr. 
P. under the title of Fantasias, and 
successively founded upon the Ma- 
gic Flute, Figaro, Tancredi, II Bar- 
biere di Siviglia, &c. all of which 
vfQ have in their turn commented up- 
on in terms of deserved approbation 
The present collection and arrange- 


ment from La Donna del Logo 
we are sure, be found equally attraq^f* 
tive. It contains four or five of the 
most interesting airs of that opera, 
so far as their nature seemed most 
calculated for mere instrumental ex- 
hibition; but, in this respect, we won- 
der the elegant female chorus, Di- 
nibica Donzella,” has not been ad- 
mitted. This, and some other good 
melodies, however, may possibly have 
been reserved for another book, for 
which there is abundant matter left 
in the opera; and no one is more fit- 
ted for the task than Mr. P. He 
knows, in an eminent degi'ce, how to 
preserve the true spirit of the airs, 
how to concentrate their harmony 
into a narrower yet perfectly ade- 
(|uate compass, and how to intersperse 
short, tasteful, and judiciously con- 
ceived digressions founded upon the 
original subjects. All the operatic 
selections which he has furnished 
are really valuable. 

Mo;: arts celebrated Grand Sym- 
phony, adapted for the Piano- 
forte, with Accompaniments for a 
Flute, Violin, and Violoncello {ad 
lib,), by S. F. Rimbault. Pr. 6s.; 
without Accompaniments, 4s. — 
(Hodsoll.) 

This is the sixth of the grand sym- 
phonies of Mozart, commencing with 
on allegro in G minor, followed by 
an andante, in E b i universally ad- 
mired for its beauty and scientific con- 
struction. Mr. Rimbault’s arrange- 
ment, like all liis prior labours ,qf 
this kind, is completely satisfactpry» 
and by no means intricate. A the- 
matic catalogue of his numerous adap- 
tations of classic orclrestral lyorks, 
on one of the leaves, in this book, 
met our eye, and filled us with^sur- 
prise at the extent to which this gen- 
tleman’s industrious perseftranoe 1ms 
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already^br ought the collection; while, I 
at the same time, it afforded a strong : 
conviction of the success which has ! 
attended the undertaking. i 

Select Italian Airs arranged for the | 
Pianoforte^ by S. F. Riinbault. i 
Nos. V. and VI. Pr. 2s. each. — j 
(Hodsoll.) 

Select French Romances for the Pi- 
anoforte, by the same. No. VIII. 
Pr. Is. 6d. — (Hodsoll.) 

No. 5. of the Italian airs consists 
of Una voce poco fa,” from the 
Barbiere di SivigUa; and No. 6. 
contains the aria Oh matutini al- 
bori,” from La Donna del Lago. In 
the former the slow and quick move- 
ments are given in their complete state, 
with scarcely any alterations or ad- 
ditions, and in a familiar and very 
satisfactory style of adaptation. The 
air from La Doiina del Lago,” be- 
sides a short introduction, not par- 
ticularly characteristic or striking, 
has been treated with somewhat more 
complification and episodical digres- 
sion, and forms a very pleasing lesson. 

The French romance, No. 8. is 
the well-knowii and favourite melody 
" L* Amour et le Tenij).s,” with three 
variations, conceived in an agreeable, 
fluent, and properly diversified man- 
ner. 

Attthese three publications are evi- 
dently written for scholars of moderate 
attainments, and they are entitled to 
tinqualified recommendation in this 
r^es|iect, as combining the means of 
faistriictive practice with the attrac- 
tions of good melody. 

Spanish Bolero and Waltz, compos- 
ed and arranged for the Piano- 
forte, by S. F. Rimbault. Pr. 2s. 
—(Hodsoll.) 

The title leaves it in doubt how 
much of this publication is claimed 
by Mr.'ft. as his own composition. 
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Tlic wadtz probably not; for the sub- 
ject, at least, is quite fiimiliar to our 
ears. Be this as it may, the latter, 
as well as the bolero, arc deserving of 
attention: their style is spirited and 
tasteful; the waltz has some pleasant 
divisions, an appropriate mhwrc, and 
a w^ell-condiicted termination. The 
execution is not difficult. 

A Serenada for the J^lutc and Pi- 
anoforte, in tchich is (arc) intro- 
duced Mozarfsfavon rite Air La 
ci damn,"' and “ CuphVs Dream, 
an original Rondo, composed, and 
dedicated to Charles Nicholson, 
Esq. by J. Arthur. Pr. 3s.— 
(Hodsoll.) 

In the introductory andante, which 
may be view^ed as oficring the prin- 
cipal portion of the authors own 
inditing, wo have found notliing to 
attrac*tparti(!ularattention ; the inovc- 
numt bciirs a want of keej)ing and a 
stiffijcss which lead us to presume that 
Mr. A.’s experience in piano-forte 
composition is not of a matured de- 
scription. The second movement 
presents Mozart’s air, and nothing 
more, plairdy but fairly arranged. 
The rondo, wdiich has Cupid's 
Dream” for inotivo, although sim- 
ple ill construction and treatment, 
proceeds pleasantly and effectively 
enough: there are no harmonic com- 
binations beyond those of a common 
description, but wliat there is, bears 
proper connection, and blends into a 
satisfactory whole. The flute, in 
this serenada, is indispensable ; and 
this being the case, a greater degree 
of freedom and intercalatory action 
between the piano-forte would have 
been desirable: it sticks very closely 
to its companion. 

An Introduction and Rondo for the 
Piano forte, composed, and dedi- 
cated to Miss Landon, by John 
A A 2 
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Ilopkinson. Pr. 2 s. 6 d. — (Royal 
* Ilarmonie Institution.) 

Good taste, and a familiarity with 
good models, are conspicuous fea- 
tures in these two pieces. The in- 
troductory andante, in particular, 
bears this recommendation : it is writ- 
ten with due feeling, and the distri- 
bution of the harmony evinces both 
a proper knowledge of theory and a 
tasteful tact in its practical applica- 
tion. The standard subjects in the 
rondo cannot be called new ideas, 
but they are united into a congruous, 
fluent, and interesting whole, and 
the various digressions are imagined 
in a classic manner; some indeed may 
be termed elegant. The episode in 
F, p. 5, 1 . 1 , affords proper relief, 
the passages in the sixth and seventh 
pages are well devised, and the co- 
da is in character. 

OUOAN. 

“ Cum sancto sjnritu'l Grand Cho- 
rus frornMoMurCs Mass, No. VII. 
arranged from the Score as a Du- 
et for the Organ or Pianoforte, 
hyJ,M‘Miirdie, Mus. Bac. Oxon, 
Organist of the Philanthropic So- 
ciety’s Chapel, Pr. Si . — (Boosey 
and Co. Holles-street.) 

A composition so truly sublime, 
and so ably brought under the limit- 
ed compass of four hands, must be 
a treasure to those who have not had 
an opportunity of enjoying it in its 
authentieform ; and to those who have 
heard it in full, the adaptation is well 
calculated to renew the recollection 
of their former treat. The care, the 
judgment, and the ability with which 
Mr, M'Murdie lias accomplished 
his undertaking, are conspicuous 
throughout the duet, and entitle him 
to our thanks. The task was not 
Oiie of an ordinar}’ kind: the fugue I 
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and the various subsequent contra- 
puntal colourings required the qua- 
liflcations above adverted to^ and a 
zeal for the art to put them into suc- 
cessful action, 

VOCAL MUSIC. 

Vocal Anthology, or the Flowers 
of Song.'* Part IX. Pr. 63 .— 
(Gale, Bruton-street.) 

The present number brings the 
“ Vocal Anthology” to half its in- 
tended career, which we believe has 
been attended ixdth decided success 
and certainly with considerable be- 
nefit to the interests of the art, by 
extending the circulation of many ex- 
quisite specimens of classic compo-^ 
sitioh. The contents are as follow: 

1 . An ancient madrigal by Wael- 
rant, a celebrated harmonist of the 
renowned Flemish school in the 16tli 
century. 

. 2. A song from The Beggar's 
Opera, “Would I might be hanged,” 
in whose place we would willingly 
have seen something else. 

3. Recitativo and hymn by Him- 
inel, excellent. 

4. A song by C, M. von Weber, 
the author of the “ FreyschiUz full 
of deep feeling and originality. 

5. A qiiartett, “ Et incarnatua,” 

from a mass of Haydn’s^ in the best 
style of that great master. ; 

6 . An original duet by Mr. Ca-» 
tlipr, from a MS, opera of his comn 
position, calculated to convey a veijy 
favourable idea of the whole , scores 
although in the extract the harmonie 
treatment, here and there (i?. g. p. 39, 

I. 1 ,) does not proceed with the de- 
sirable aptitude and smoothness. 

Love wakes and weeps," Clever 
lands Serenade in the popedan 
Novel of “ The Pirate," sei ip, 
Music, with em Aocashpanknent 
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for the Pianoforte, by H, J. Ba- || 
Ulster. Pr» 2s. — (Royal Harmo- 
nic Institution.) 

Mr. B.'s composition does not dis- 
tinguish itself in any striking degree 
from many prior attempts to nuilo- 
dize these stanzas, which have met 
our eye. The introduction is in a 
very usual style ; the beginning of his 
motivo resembles that of Life let us 
cherish/’ and the words in some m- 
stances sit uneasy under the melody. | 
The latter is regular enough, and 
propriety of harmony, under plain 
forms however, has been attended 
to. Imitatory passages, of mere 
transposition, like that in 1. 2, p. 3, 
have become so common, that, in 
books on composition, they are de- 
signated by the nickname of Rosa- 
lies, from an old song under that ti- 
tle, which abounds in this contrivance. 


Counlij Guy^' the Poetry from 
Quentin Durward,'" sung : by 
Miss Hammersley at the Ro^al 
Concert - Room and Libraries, 
Margate, composed by Augustus 
Voigt. I?r. Is. — (Ilodsoll.) , 

Mr. V. has also joined the race 
after the MS. score pronouiiced to 
be lost in Sir W. Scott’s novel; and 
he has ceitainly picked up a paper 
which may fairly enter into competi- 
tion with any of those that have hi- 
therto been produced as the result oi* 
the general search. There is fres^i- 
ness and considerable originality in 
the melody ; .and, generally speaking, 
the latter is conspicuous for its suc- 
cessful expression of the text, es- 
pecially in the first stanza. Of this 
description are the words, Ah! 
County Guy,” also “ But where is 
County Guy,” &c. 


FINE ARTS. 


EXHIBITION OF THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 


The Directors of the British In- 
stitution have opened the Gallei 7 
this year with a good collection of 
the pictures of our own artists, for 
whose especial advantage indeed the 
Institution was formed. A collec- 
tion, l^Le the present, composed of 
such a great variety of subjects, and 
in styles so different and often con- 
trasted, will naturally excite contra- 
riety of opinions: some have said, 
that it is not the best which our art- 
ists have formed at the British Insti- 
tution. Upon a subject so arbitrary 
as ** the wild vicissitudes of taste,” 
we have only to offer opinion against 
opinion ; and we are free to confess, 
that 60 fai from repining at tlie pre- 


sent Exhibition, we think it furnislies 
on the whole a gratifying proof of 
tlie rapidly progressive advancement 
of our artists in the various walks of 
their profession. It certainly con- 
tains, and particularly among those 
furnished by the students, more nu- 
merous and diversified specimens of 
graphic improvement, than we rcr 
member to have seen on any previous 
occasion without the w alls of Sonver- 
set-House. There are not, it is true, 
any very predominating pictures-— 
“ no towering genius bursts upon the 
eye but, we repeat, there is abund- 
ant proof of that laborious and toil- 
some study, under the direction and 
controul of wholesome precept, which 
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yin general a surer presage of the 
attainment of ultimate and permanent 
reputation, than experience justifies !l 
us in anticipating from the sudden |! 
and impetuous bursts of an early j 
and fervid imagination, however bril- 
liant and rapid in its precocious and 
often delusive flight. 

There are nearly four hundred j 
works in this Exhibition, many of 
them by distinguished members of the 
Royal Academy; foremost amongst 
whom we were rejoiced to find Mr. 
Owen make his reappearance, and 
widi powers unaffected by his severe 
and protracted indisposition. His 
picture, or rather portrait, of Rovgh 
Joe^ a study from nature, evinces 
the unimpaired energies of his pen- 
cil. It is a study full of coarse and, 
at the same time, interesting expres- 
sion; it conveys a great development 
of energetic character, and is por- 
trayed with a firmness of pencil and 
truth of colouring, which, we repeat, | 
attests the full retention of the ad- 
mired powers of this excellent artist. 

Iris and her Train, — Henry 
Howard, II. A. 

“ Gay crcatvircs of the clement, j 
That in the colours of the rainbow live, 

And play in the plighted clouds.” 

We are always delighted with Mr. 
Howard s poetical pictures ; their 
brilliancy of tint, softened by such 
gradual transitions of tone, and dis- 
playing on the whole such an elabo- 
rate harmony of colouring, combine 
80 many of the highest requisites 
for admiration, as to render eulogium 
superfluous. The grouping is sweetly 
composed ; the buoyancy and aerial 
motion of the figures are in Mr. 
Howard’s best style. 

ComuSf with the Ladtf in the en- 
chanted Chair. — W. Hilton, R. A. 

The subject is froiii Milton'S Co- 


mus,” and to illustrate the following 
lines: 

‘‘ One sip of this 

Will bathe the drooping spirits in delight, 
Beyond the bliss of dreams. Be wise and 
taste.’- 

Is this the same picture, or a copy 
from it, that we saw in the last Ex- 
hibition at the Royal Academy? It 
is a work evincing great poetical con- 
ception and a fine eye for colouring; 
one wdiich, we should hardly have 
thought, would have been permitted 
to pass from the w’alls of Somerset- 
House to the artist’s private gallery. 
If it he not the original, it is a copy, 
and a good one too ; but an artist of 
such inventive powers and genuine 
taste*ought not to copy from himself. 
If it he the same picture, we noticed 
it in terms of just commendation in 
our article upon the last year’s Ex- 
hibition at the Royal Academy. 

The Death of Tita il Maffo, a not- 
ed Bandit of Val de Corsa — The 
Bandit of the Appenines — Goat- 
herds in the Campagna of Rome 
— An Italian Scene — A Contadha 
and her Children,— C, L, Eastluke. 
This artist attracted considerable 
attention in the Royal Academy last 
year by his views of Roman scenery. 
His pictures in this Exhibition par- 
take somewhat more of individuality 
of character, and contain some very 
expressive delineations of local ob- 
jects. The portraits of banditti kte 
bold and original; that of the Bandit 
of the Appenines in particular is 
highly characteristic. 

Mr. Eastlake possesses a peculiar 
and local tone of colouring, evidently 
the result of a close study of some 
of the best works of' the Italian 
school ; hut he ought to take earnest 
the disappearance of novelty should 
give it a monotonous eflfecft.' ‘ 
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Colonel Blood' s Attempt to steal the 
Regalia from the Tower of Lon- 
don.— H. P. Briggs. 

lie went dist^uised as a clergyman, with 
two associates, and after beating the keeper, 
carried off the crown, globe, &c.”-«RAriN*s 
History, 

This is a very clever picture, paint- 
ed in the same style as the artist’s 
Gu?/ Fawkes, in the Academy last 
year. The determined energy of 
Blood, and the struggles of the over- 
powered keeper, are expressively 
portrayed : the colouring, though in 
general good, has in one or two parts 
of the back-ground a hardncsswhich 
might have been avoided. ] 

The Interview between Lady Jane 
Grey and Dr, Roger Aschani, in 
1550.— H.Fradelle. i 

** Dr. lloger Ascham, on a ^isit to the fa- 
mily of the Marquis of Dorset, at Iiis scat at 
Broadgatc, found, at his arrival, that Lady 
Jane Grey was alone, the rest of the family 
being engaged in a hunting party j and gain- 
ing admission to her apartment, he, to lii.s 
great wonder, found her reading the Phordo 
of Plato, in the original Greek, which she 
perfectly understood. She Observed to him, 
that the sport which her friends were enjoy- 
ing was but a shadow, compared with the 
pleasure she received from this sublime au- 
thor.”— See Miss Lucy Aikin’s Memoirs of 
thCiCourt of Stucen Eli/abetii. 

This is a beautiful little picture, 
and in the artist’s best style of elabo- 
rate finishing: the expression of the 
accomplished and unfortunate lady 
is mild and intelligent; that of the 
doctor is respectful and contempla- 
tive: the folds of the dresses are 
broad and tasteful. 

Maternal Affection* — W. Etty. 

A beautiful specimen of Mr. Ktty’s 
composition and exquisite colouring; 
the nuiternal expression is portrayed 
with great delicacy and tenderness, 
and the Titianesque (as Mr. Fuseli 
would call it) tone of colouring pre- 
dominateftwith powerful eflect. This 


experiment to unite the Venetian 
style of execution with simplicity has 
succeeded, contrary to tlie precept of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

The Spartan Boy. — T. Stewardsotu 
In this little portrait there is a good 
I deal of sombre and expressive cha- 
I racter. 

j A Park Scene, with Sportsmen and 
“ Springers, and a distant View of 
Leeds Castle* — Miss O. G. Rein- 
agle. 

This is a pretty landscape ; the co- 
louring bright and agreeable. 
Carolus, the Herynit of Tong Cas- 
j tie, Staffordshire, — W. Hobday. 

I The expression deep and contem- 
plative; the attitude grave and im- 
posing: parts of the drapery are well 
'I cast, but that behind the head looks 
unseemly, as if detached. 

The Inquisition: a Sketch, 
Corbould. 

A repulsive subject, with many 
redeeming points in the execution : 
the chiaroscuro is well managed. 
Cottages in Scenery, — S. V. Bone. 

The scene is natural, and well 
painted. 

Atalanta and Meleager* — George 
Arnold, A. R. A. 

“ Her bow the lovely Atalanta strained, 

The well-sped dart forsook the quivering yew. 
And to the distant mark unerring flew; 

Close at his ear the shaft a passage found. 
And the first blood ensued the fair one’s 
wound.” 

This is a very clever composition^ 
from Ovid’s story. The landscape 
is rich and beautiful, and full of 
pleasing masses, contrasted and re- 
lieved with great skill. The group- 
ing is also well managed. 

Sunset, — Win. Lewis. 

This arti.'^t has a good deal of me- 
rit, and this picture in many parts 
exemplifies it, but it is deficient in 
clearness of tone. 
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jolton Priory, Moonlight, — T. C. 
Hofland. 

Mr. Hofland has several very ex- 
cellent landscapes in this Exhibition, 
and that, the name of which we have 
prefixed, is a very superior produc- 
tion ; the effulgent reflection of light 
through the ruins is beautifully por- 
trayed, and the foliage is painted in 
Mr. Hofland’s best style. 
Partridge-Shooting. — J. Barenger. 

A bright - coloured and pleasing 
landscape. 

Cupid and Psyche, — Richard 
Westall, R.A. 

This is, in point of colouring, a 
rich and glowing picture; the dra- 
pery is exquisitely wrought, and the 
geneml efl^ect poetical and delicate. 
Valentine, — Henry Singleton. 

How use (loth breed a habit in a man ! 

This shadowy desert, unfrequented, 

1 better brook than flourishing peopled 
towns. 

Hcrt ean 1 sit alone, unseen of any, 

And to the nightingale’s complaining notes 
Tune my distresses and record my woes.” 

The character is taken from Shak- 
speare’s play of “ The Two Gentle- 
men of Verona,^* and the artist has 
embodied a very spirit(?d represen- 
tation of it, 

A View near the Town-Hall, Guild- 
ford, — Charles Deane. 

This is a very well executed view, 
and in fine perspective : the colour- 
ing is a little too bright and sparkling 
for mere architectural objects, 

Christ Instituting the Sacrament,— 
Wm. Brockedon, 

A calm and solemn air, a plain and 
chaste tone of colouring, correspond- 
ing with the subject, characterize this j 
picture. 

Wild Boars attacked, — H. B. 
Chalon. 

A good animal painting, full of 
spirit, and well coloured. 


iHirnsH iNstiyunr)N. 

A general View of the Inthroms:a- 

tion of hijs Most Excellent Ma- 
jesty King George IV, — Frede- 
rick Nash. 

This picture was, if we mistake 
not, in the Royal Academy. It is 
a correct representation of that part 
of the magnificent ceremony of the 
coronation which took place in West- 
minster Abbey. 

Song of Death. — II. Corboiild. 

The subject is from Burns’s Po- 
ems: the principal figure is M-ell 
drawn, and full of character: the co- 
louring is in many parts creditable to 
the artist. 

Fruit and still life, — N. Chantrey. 

This artist has two very pleasing 
little pictures in this Exhibition: they 
are soft and delicate representations 
of fruit and flowers, touched with a 
skilful hand. 

The Interior of a Stable, — E. 

I Childe. 

A very well executed sketch, both 
in drawing ajd colouring. 

Felpham 3£ill.—P, Dewint. 

This is a clever landscape: the co- 
louring clear and natural. 

Skating on the Serpentine River, 
Hyde Park, — J. J. Chalon. 

There is a great deal of bustle in 
this picture ; but the colouring, pro- 
bably from its unavoidable whiteness, 
has a monotonous effect. 

Syrinx.— 3 obxi Martin. 

Again we have, in Mr. Martin’s 
new work, the same splendid colour- 
ing as in his former pictures, but 
too vivid for any scenery of which 
nature suggests to us any recollec- 
tion. 

The Social Pinch, — A. Fraser. 

A good piece of grouping, and 
full of national character. 

Miss E. Jones’s Little Rosette 
and Jacquelin, Miss H. keinagle’s 
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G£XT1:KAL observations on FASmON AND DKKSS. 


eiul of March. One is a mantle of i 
pale cinnamon-coloured cloth, made | 
moderately wide, and about half a 
quarter shorter than the dress : it is 
lined with bright rose-coloured ve- 
lours epinglc, and finished round 
the edge by four very narrow folds 
of the same material: the pelerine, 
which is round and rather large, is 
edged to correspond, as is also the 
collar; the latter is made in the de- 
mi-pelerine style. This mantle is a 
very elegant and appropriate walk- 
ing envelope. 

The other novelty is a pelisse of 
grass-green levantine, trimmed with 
pluc/te de sole of a darker shade, in- 
termixed with satin, to correspond 
with the pelisse. A broad band of 
pluche de sole goes round the bot- 
tom of the skirt; it is surmounted by 
a row of acorns, formed of inter- 
mingled folds of satin and pluche de 
sole. The pelisse fastens up the 
front by hooks and eyes, and is or- 
namented with a single row of acorns. 
The bust of the corsage is without 
ornament; the back full. The cein- 
ture is of pluche de sole edged with 
satin, and fastened by a gold clasp, 
in the form of two hands interlaced. 
Long sleeve, of an easy width, simply 
finished by a bias band of pluche: 
full epaulette, arranged in the form 
of an acorn, and composed of an in- 
termixture of satin and pluche de 
sole. The collar is shallow, stands 
out from the neck, and partially turns 
over. 

Black bonnets are still fashionable 
in promenade dress, but not so much 
80 as those that correspond in colour 
with the mantle or pelisse. They 
are now of an extremely becoming 
size; the Mary Stmirt brim seems j 
more in favour than the close cottage ] 


I front, lately so prevalent: thq latter, 
however, is still frequently adopted 
in morning costume by many 
gantes. 

Merino, of the very fine and thin 
kind, so much worn in France, is 
now in great favour with us for high 
dresses in carriage costume. We 
have seen some of these gowns trim- 
med with three broad w\added satin 
tucks, each edged with a flat trim- 
ming in hard silk. They are dis- 
posed in deep festoons, the hollow 
of each festoon being filled with a 
satin star edged with velvet. 

Poplin high dresses, trimmed with 
broad bands of velvet, through which 
are drawn satin puffs, of the cres- 
cent form, arc also a good deal worn 
in carriage dress. 

The only novelty that we have re- 
marked in head-dresses is a bonnet 
of white velours ipingle; the inside 
of the brim is entirely covered with 
broad blond lace disposed in flutings, 
and projecting about an inch from 
the brim : this edging of lace is sur- 
mounted by a scolloped band of 
shaded pink velvet. The brim is in 
the Mary Stuart style, but smaller 
than they are generally worn; low 
oval crown, ornamented with knots 
of shaded pink velvet and plumes of 
dowm feathers tipped with pink; rich 
white gros de Naples strings. 

Morning dresses are now very ge- 
nerally made without collars, and in 
many instances not quite up to the 
throat; they are worn with 
rettes of worked muslin, or of our 
imitation of foreign lace. Sometimes 
a demi-fichu with a deep frill, wdnch 
falls over, is substituted for a colla^ 
retie. An English lace coi^ette or 
1 demi-cornettey of a simple and* be- 
j coming form, is an iiidispqjnsable ap- 
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pendagp to morning dress. The ma- 
terials for gowns have not varied 
since last month. 

The trimming of a white gros de 
Naples dinner dress struck us as 
being very novel and pretty: it is 
composed of lozenge puffs of blond 
net; they are made very full, edged 
by a bias band of pink satin, attached 
by bows of the same material, and 
ornamented with a small rose com- 
j)osed of velvet in the centre of each j 
puff. We should not omit to say, | 
tliat this trimming surmounts a very 
broad wadded satin tuck. 

We have seen some dress hats 
madft with a double brim ; the lower 
one small, a little pointed, and rather 
narrower behind than before; the 


I upper brim is of the same shape, but 
turns up; the crown is very small 
and low. These hats are composed 
of blond net; some are embroidered 
in gold, silver, or steel; when that 
is the case, they are ornamented with 
feathers. Those that have no em- 
broidery are adonied with flowers. 
A wreath of flowers placed between 
the double brim is partially seen 
through it, and a small bouquet is 
! attached to one side of the crown, 
j Fashionable colours are, various 
shades of brown; those called 7Vo- 
cadero and bear’s ear are much in 
favour ; cinnamon and mouse colours 
are also fashionable; and different 
shades of rose colour, citron, laven- 
der, deep blue, crimson, and azure. 


FRENCH FEMALE FASHIONS. 


Pams, Feb. 18. 

My dear Sophia, 

The court mourning for the 
late King of Sardinia, which is at 
this moment very generally adopted 
by the greatest part of our cUga?ites, 
gives a good deal of uniformity even 
to promenade dress: I mean only as 
to colour, for there is no particular 
material expressly used for the mourn- 
ing; velvet, silk, and satin being in 
equal estimation. The pelisse or 
manteau is generally of velvet ; the 
bonnet of the same material, wdtli 
black feathers ; and the gown of silk 
or satin, trimmed with gauze, crape, 
or fur. Trimmings of this last ma- 
terial are now very much in favour, 
even for mouniing dresses. Sable, 
chinchilla, red fox, and grey squisrel 
are most in favour, but ermine is su- 
preme : those ladies to whom ex- 
pense is not an object, have tlieir 
mantles or pelisses entirely lined with 
jt. 


The newest chapeaux have the 
crown in the form of a diamond: 
these hats are trimmed w ith mara- 
bouts, each angle being placed be- 
tween tw^o of these feathers ; a full 
bouquet of marabouts also ornaments 
the front: the crowns of other bon- 
nets have a fulness at the bottom and 
top, of about an inch broad, and be- 
tween these ornaments is placed a 
garland of flowers, or a rouleau of 
curled feathers. The crowms of bon- 
nets are still low, and the brims some- 
thing smaller than they have lately 
been w^orn; they arc made to stand 
a good deal out from the face, and 
tlie strings are always attached in- 
side of the brim. 

The most fashionable bonnets for 
ladies w ho do not observe the court 
mourning, are composed of an inter- 
mixture of velvet and satin, of two 
very strongly contrasted colours; 
their only trimming is a full bow with 
long ends placed just over the left 

B u 2 
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ear. Those tUgantes who dislike 
this mixture of colours, wear velvet 
bonnets trimmed with a broad band 
of striped ribbon round the crown, 
and a large cockade of the same 
ribbon placed at each side. The 
mantles or pelisses worn with these 
bonnets are velvet, to correspond in 
colour, or coating ; satin and levan- 
tine being now used only for linings, 
for which the former is most fashion- 
able. The hoods of pelisses and 
the pelerines of mantles are now 
much longer; their trimming consists 
generally of an edging of the lining: 
some are, however, trimmed with j 
fur ; but this is rarely the case, ex- 
cept, as I before mentioned, when 
the mantle is lined with ermine. 

Dinner dress consists of a gown of 
gros dc Naples, levantine, or velvet: 
the corsage is ornamented by a dra- 
pery in folds, which, sloping down 
on each side of the bosom, is con- 
fined at the bottom of the waist and 
on the shoulders by bands of jet 
beads; or, if the wearer is not in 
mourning, of coloured satin. Short 
sleeve, made very full, and confined 
to the arm by a band ; a row of cor- 
nets, a sort of trimming wdiich sticks 
out in such a manner as to remind 
one of the quills of a porcupine, 
forms a half-sleeve. The trimming 
of the skirt consists of a broad sa- 
tin rouleau, surmounted by a deep 
row of cornets, over which are three 
satin rouleaus. 

The most fashionable evening 
dresses are of black tulle, or cripe 
over satin ; they are spotted in ge- 
neral with jet stars; and the trim- 
ming consists of a mixture of the 
same material as the gow n, with jet 
ornaments and plumes of cocks’ 
feathers. 


White, rose, Trocadero,and azure 
crape, gauze, or tulle, over satin, are 
the materials used by the few tie- 
gantes who appear out of mourning. 
The favourite trimming is an inter- 
mixture of flowers and tulle: the 
tulle, quilled in a full ruche, and 
wreathed with roses, forms a very 
1 light and pretty chain ; it surmounts 
a broad rouleau, to wdiich bouquets 
of flowers are attached at regular 
distances. 

Very young ladies, if they do not 
appear in mourning, have gowms of 
white or rose-coloured crepe trimmed 
I with bouillonne, made very full,*and 
interspersed with rosettes of another 
colour. The sleeves and the trim- 
ming of the corsage correspond. 
The rosettes must be of similar co- 
lours wuth the flow^ers which form the 
coeffure; and the bouquet is now an 
indispensable appendage to full dress. 

Mourning head-dresses consist of 
white satin hats with black feathers, 
or black ones with white plumes. An 
ornament, in the form of a reed, in 
jet, placed rather far back, and a 
plume of black cocks’ feathers in 
front, are also fashionable. White 
marabout plumes, mixed with gold 
ornaments, are much in favour with 
ladies out of mourning, as are also 
flowers. A favourite coeffure con- 
sists of three bouquets of roses of 
different colours, one placed just 
above each ear, and the third insert- 
ed betw^een the two large knots of 
hair on the crown of the head. 

Those ladies who appear in co- 
lours, wear Trocadero, lavender, ci- 
tron, azure, rose, and crimson. 
Adieu! Always your 

Eu|pciA. 









FASHIONABLE FURNITURE. 

A FRENCH BED AND DECORATION OF THE CHAMBER. 


The end of the apartment being 
sufficiently recessed to receive the 
tripod supports of the drapery, they 
stand in the situation represented in 
the annexed plate during the day- !. 
time, but at night they may be drawn ■ 
forward with the curtains, so as to 
canopy the bed in as ample a manner 
as may be desired, and thus obtain a 
larger inclosure than is usual with 
this article of furniture. The bed 
itself is prepared to draw forward j 
on rollers, either accompanied by * 


the semicircular back or otherwise, 
as by a simple means it is readily at- 
tached or liberated. 

The colour of the apartment be- 
ing a light blue, the draperies would 
harmonize if of a delicate fawn or 
pink, lined with white. The basket 
is intended to contain artificial flow- 
ers, and each tripod would be de- 
corated in a similar manner. The 
chairs and other furniture should be 
designed in a corresponding style. 


INTELLIGENCE, LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, &c. 


Shortly will be published, under the 
patronage of, and dedicated by permis- 
sion to, the King, Views and Illustrations 
of his Majesty's Palace at Brighton^ by 
his private architect, Jolm Nash, Esq. 
This w^ork will consist of Picturesque 
Views, highly finished in colours, as fac- 
similes of the original drawings, chiefly 
made by Mr. A. Pugin, of the entire 
building and principal offices, taken from J 
the gardens ; also views of the chief apart- j 
ments, as completed with their furniture j 
and decorations. The whole will be il- 
lustrated by plans and sections, accom- 
panied by descriptions, explanatory of 
the building, the relative situation and 
appropriation of the apartments, and of 
their splendid furniture. Specimens of 
this work, which will be finished in the 
first style of elegance, and of which only 
two hundred copies will be printed, may 
be seen at Mr. Ackermann’s, where also 
subscriptions are received. 

Mr. Ackermann is preparing for pub- 
lication Four Vieivs of Edinburgh, taken 
from the most interesting points of that 
picturesque city. 

The third number of Views in GermU’ 

^ ^Vyrol, "and Italy, from lithographic j 


drawings by Messrs. Harding, Westall, 
and Ilullmandel, will appear on the 1st 
of March. 

Of the Britannia Delineata, the fifth 
number is ready for delivery. 

Mountain Rambles, and other Poems, 
by G. H. Storie, Esq. of Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge, will be published in a few 
i days. 

; An historical romance of peculiar in- 
1 tcrest, to be called The Prophecy, by the 
I author of “ Ariel,” “ Wanderings of 
Fancy,” &c. &c. will very shortly make 
its appearance. 

I'he Rev. W. S, Gilly will sliortly 
publish, A Narrative of an Excursion to 
the Mountains of Piedmont in the Year 
18.23, ftwd Researches among the Vaudois; 
with Illustrations of the very interesting 
Hi.story of these Protestant Inhabitants 
of the Cottian Alps ; with an Appendix, 
containing important Documents from 
ancient MSS. in one vol. 4to. with maps 
and otlier engravings. 

Mr. Solomon Bennett has issued the 
prospectus of a work, to be entitled The 
Temple of Ezekiel, or an Illustration of 
the 40th, 41st, 42d, &c. Chapters of 
Ezekiel : to be published in a 4to. vo^ 
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lume, and illustrated with a ground- plan 
and a bird’s-eye view of the Temple. 

Mr. George Cruikshank is engag- 
ed in illustrating two volumes, entitled 
Tales of Irish Ufc^ written, from ac- 
tual observation, during a residence of 
several years in various parts of Ireland ; 
and intended to display a faithful pic- 
ture of the habits, manners, and condition 
of the people. 

Mrs. Lanfear has a small volume near- 
ly ready, entitled Letters to Yountr Ladies 
on their first Entrance into the World; to 
which will be added. Sketches from Real 
Life. 

The series of sketches or talcs under 
the title of Sayings and Doin}^Sy which 
are on the eve of appearing, in three vo- 
lumes post 8vo. are understood to pro- 
ceed from the pen of Mr.'J’lieodorc Hook. 

Miss Benger, author of the liife of 
Mary Queen of Scots and of Anne Bo- 
leyn, is engaged in anotlier biographical 
work, of which Elizabeth, Queen of Bo- 
hemia, the most inter(;sting of tlie Stu- 
arts, forms the subject. 

It is well known that Galland’.s French 
translation of the collection of the Thou- 
sand and One Nights, from which the 
versions into other European languages 
have been made, was so imperfect as to 
contain only the smaller number of those 
celebrated tales. The public w’ill tliere- 
fore learn with interest, that Mr. Acker- 


TKY. 

mann has in considerable forwarflness a 
translation of that part of this collection 
which has not yet appeared in an English 
dress, from a complete copy of die ori- 
ginal, which the eminent Oriental scholar, 
Mr. von Hammer of Vienna, was fortu- 
nate enough to meet with during his di- 
plomatic mission at Constantinople. 

Mr. A. A. Watts is preparing for 
publication a new edition of his Poetical 
Sketches, which will include Gertrude de 
Balm and other additional poems. 

The Account of Mr. Bullock’s Travels 
and Discoveries in Mexico is expected 
to appear early in spring, under the title 
of Six Months in IMexico. 

A new edition of the Plays of Shak- 
spear e, from the text of Johnson, Stee- 
vens, and Reed, with notes, original and 
selected by Mr. Henry Neele, is announc- 
j ed. It will be illustrated by engravings 
from original paintings by G. 1". Joseph, 
A R. A. engraved by Charles Heath and 
other eminent artists. 

The Rev. T. F. Dihdin w ill publish 
in April next, The Library Companion^ 
or die Young Man^s Guide and the Old 
Man’s (’omfort in the Formation of a 
Library, in one very large 8vo, volume. 

A highly hnished and accredited like- 
ness of Mr.s. Hannah More, engraved by 
Worthington, from a painting by H. W. 
Pickersgill, A. 11, A. will be published 
in a few days. 




TO THE AUTHOR OF THE PILGRIM’S 
TALE.” 

As Love and Wit, at eventide, 

Were chasing bees in Pleasure’s bower. 

They captur’d one that strove to hide 
For safety in a passion-flower. 

Wit cautiously withdrew the sting. 

And tipp’d an arroM'’s point anew ; 

Love plum’d it with a silken wing, 

And bath’d the barb in lioncy-dcw. 

Said smiling Love, “ This shaft will be, 

Thus plum’d and pointed, sharp and fleet; 

And, though severe its wounds, through thee 
This honcy-dew will make them sweet.” 


While laughing o’er their skilful art. 

They saw dark Terror gliding by ; 

And letting fall the gi.'ted dart, 

Wit whisper’d, it was time to fly. 

He found the dazzling shaft, and stain’d 
Its brightness with a darker hue, 

Resolv’d to mingle ail it gain’d 
Of qthers’ power with Terror too. 

The magic dart of Love and Wit 
And Terror’s gifts, can never fail 
Ij To pierce, yet please, while launches it 
The poet of The Pilgrim’s Tale.” 

M. C. 


Printed by L. Harrison, 873, Strand. 
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[7W be continued Monlhltj.] 


A LIST o/NEWa«f/ INTERESTING WORKS, 

Jteceuilf/ publishetlf or ttow in conr.se of Publicationihy 
K. AckekMANN, IOI, Strandj London, 

THE WORLD IN MINT.4TURE. 

The Divisions already luiliiished nre as follow : 

ILLYRIA AND DALMATIA, 2 vols. 32 co- 
loured PhtteSf |!)?S. 

WESTERN AFRICA, 4 vols. 47 eol. plates, 21s. 

TURKEY, 6 vols. 73 enluiired Plates, 42s. 

HINDOOS'l’AN, 6 vols 103 col. Plates, 48s. 

PERSIA, 3 vols. 30 eoiotired Plates, lf>s. (id. 

RUSSIA, 4 vols. 72 eoloiucd Plates, 328. 

AUSTRIA, 2 vols 30 coloured Plates, 128. 

CHINA, 2 vols. 30 coloured Plates, iQs. 

JAPAN, 1 vol. 20 coloured Plates, 8s. 

THE NETHERLANDS, 1 vol. 18 coloured 
Plates, 8s. 

Orders for the rcfjular supply of The World 
IN Miniature, or for any particular Division, 
each of which forms a distinct and iiidependeiit 
Work, arc received by R. Ackerman N, lOl, 
Strand, and by all Booksellers in the united kinj;- 
dom ; of whom may be had any or all of the Paits 
already published. 

INTRODUCTION TO TH E STUDY OFTHE 1 
ANATOMY OF THE HU.MAN BODY, pmli( u- 
lurly desi||ned for the use of Paiulers, Sculptors, 
and Artists in general. Trauslaled from the Ger- 
man of John Henry I.av.ater; ami illu.<tiatcd 
by 27 Lithographic Plates, half-hound, price 

PARABLES, in a neat Pocket Volume, particu- 
larly suitable for a Present to both Sexes. — Parables, 
Instructive, Moral, and Religious, translated from 
the German of Dr. F. A. Krumm acher. Price 6s. 

GHOST STORIES: collecteil with a particular 
View to counteract the vulgar Belief iu GHOSTS 
and APPARITIONS, and l(» promote a rational 
Estimate of the Nature of Pbenoiiiena commonly 
considered as supernatural. Illustrated with Six 
coloured Engravings. l2mo. pp. 300, price 8s. 

HINTS ON ORNAMENTAL GARDENING: 
— Conaisting of Twenty^eigbt coloured Designs 
for Garden- Buildings, useful and decorative j ac- 
companied by Observations on the Principles and 
Theory of Rural Improvement, ii)teispci*8ed with 
occasional Remarks on Rural A rchi lecture. By 
J- B. PAPWORTH, Author of ‘‘ Rural Kesi- 
DENCES,'*to which this Work forms a Second Part. 
.Imperial 8vo. ]l. Jis. 6d. 

A PICTURESQUE TOUR THROUGH THE 
OBERLAN'D, in the Canton of Berne, in Switzer- 
land, illustrated with 17 coloured Engravings and 
a Map of the principal Mountains and Glaciers. 
Imperial 8vo. 1/. Ss. half-bound. 

A Miniature Edition of the TOURS OF DR. 
SYNTAX, ill 3 vols. price 2 is. or separate^ at. 7s. 
per vol. ; in which arc comprised, on a reduced scale, 
all the Plates which embellish the 8vo. edition of 
that work. 

The Second Number of THE SPANISH MA- 
GAZINE, entitled Vuriedades o Mensagero da 
Loudresj' coiitasning about 100 Pages of intere.stitig 
Matter, || coidured Engravings and a Portrait of 
Hon* George Canning. This work will be pub- 


lished every Three Months, viz. January, April, Ju- 
ly, and October, price los. 6il. per Number. 

No IV. PORTRAITS OF THE P.ASSIONS; 

' awn on Stone by Willi AM Grattan ; consiat- 

j of four Plates. To be completed in fourteen 
I Monthly Niimhers. Price 48. 

A SERIES, containing 44 coloured Engravings 
of Fashionable Furniture, consisting of Reds, Sofas, 
Ottomans, Window-Curtains, Chairs, Tables, Book- 
Ca.ses, &('. Demy 4to. half bound, 2/ 

BRITANNIA DELINEATA, Parts 1. to V. 
each containing 5 Plates, froiq. Drawings by W. 
VVestall, Hullmamlel, Harding, and Pruut, price 
ir»H., imperial folio, or proofs on India paper, 20s. 
comiiiencing with Kent, in Eight Numbers. 

VIEWS of the SOUTH of GERMANY, the 
TYROL, and ITALY, byJ. Harding, W. Westall, 
and C. Mullmaiulel, from Sketches by C. Hullmaii- 
del. Number ill. price 88., proofs on India paper, 
los. (id. 

AN ACCEPTABLE PRESENT. 

THE MYRIORAMA; 

Or, MANY THOUSAND VIEWS, 
Designed ry Mr. CLARK. 

The MYRIORAMA is a moveable Picture, con- 
sisting of numerous ('arrts, on which are fragments 
, of Landscapes, neatly coloured, and so ingeniously 
j contrived that any two, or more, placed logetlier, 
form a pleasing View ; or, if the whole are put 
on a table ut once, will admit of the nstoiiishing 
mimhcr of Variations. This 

ingenious prodiiclipn is admirably adapted to excite 
aiiioiigst young persons a taste for Drawing; to 
furnish them with exiellcnt subjects for imitation, 
and to supply un iuexhanstihle source ot amuse- 
iiient. The Canls arc fitted up iu an elegant box, 
price 138. 

London : Printed for Samuel Lfigu, 18 , Strand; 
sold by R Ackkrmann, lui, Strand, and all 
Booksellers and Stationers. 

FOR BEAUTIFYING HUMAN HAIR, 

Also for cleansing and preserving it, 

EX’FRACT OF ROSES, 

By Rigge k Brockbank (late David Rigge anil 

Son), Cultivators of Flowers, and Distillers to 

His Majesty. 

Tins elegant Extract is ])iepared principally 
with Roses, from which it derives mild astringent 
properties, gives strengiii and beauty to the Hair, 
and imparts to it the delicate fragrance of those 
Bowers. Hair washed with the Extract soon be- 
comes pleasingly soft, bright, and luxuriant in its 
growth; and Hair that has been made harsh, and 
IS turning grey by the using of ardent spirits, or 
other impiuper preparuliotis to clean it, will sotui 
he rcstdi'ed to its natural colour, brilliancy, and 
beauty, by a few applications of the Extract of 
Ruses, which is only to he purchased in Londuti of 
David Rigge and Brockbank, No. 35, New Bond- 
street.— Price 3s. 3s and ms. • 
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Established upwards of Txventy^one Years, | 

For Ihc Salt; of IRISH LINEN l>y the Pirc**, at 
the Factor'^ Price, No. 4, on the SOUTH SIDE 
of DLOOMSBURY.SQUARR, font iloors from 
the top of Sonthamptoii-street, Hothorn. 

The IRISH LINEN COMPANY bep leave to 
nnnoiince to the Public, that the above House is 
their only Establishment in this roiintry^ where 
they continue to supply the Nobility, Gentry, ami 
the Public, with WARRANTED grass-bleached 
Linen, for Shirts and Sheets, of the best fabric and 
colour, at a price considerably lower than they can 
be procured through any other medium. They 
also engage to return the purchase money should 
any fault appear. Good Irish Bills and Bank of 
Ireland Notes taken as usual. Country and Town 
Orders punctually attended to. 

AGENTS. 

J. Donovan, 4 , Bloomsbury-squarc, London. 
John Doyle, 31, St. Mary's Abbey, Dublin. 

GROWTH & PRESERVATION of the HAIR. 

The decay of this beautiful ornament of the 
head is attributed to various causes ; but the two 
immediate and principal ones are, the dryness of 
the bead and the debility of the bulbes of the hair. 
When this decay is occasioned by age, restoration 
catlnot he effected: hut when it proceeds from any 
other cause, the full vigour of the bulbes will be 
restored by using DELCROIX'S well known and 
efficacious POMMADE REGENERATRICE ami 
the FLUID, so essenlial (0 the nourishment of 
the Roots of the Hair which has fallen off, And being 
thus kept alive, will soon be replaced by a new 
Growth. 

This is the principal point (0 which J. Delcrojy 
of .‘13, Old Bond-street, Slaflbrd-strect, has appli- 
ed himself in his studies, and which has led him to 
the discovery of this valuable compound of several 
plants, possessing great properties for promoting 
the Growth of the Hair, and also to prevent its full* 
ing off or turning gray; and J. I), has not only had 
confiniiation of their merits from his own experi- 
ence, but al.«!o from the opinions of some of the 
most eminent of the faculty ; and the fre(jiient ap- 
plication of this Ponimade to the roots of the Hair 
will give most ample satisfaetinn, by soon causing 
it to be beautiful and most luxuriant, 

'Jo prevent counterfeits, a piinled billor envelope 
willi each bottle will be signed with the name of the 
Proprietor. 

J. DELCROIX also respertfiilly begs leave 
to recommend the under • mentioned articles, 
which to cominent on would be superfluous; — 
POUDRE UNIQUE, for changing Red or Gray 
Hair to a Iteuutiful Brown or Black: — POUDRE 
SUBTIL, for effectually removing superfluous 
Hair ill a few minutes, without causing the least 
pain, incouveuience, or injuring the skin in the 
smallest degree: — ANTI-ELIXIII and ANTI- 
SCORBUTIC TOOTH-POWDER, for cleansing 
and preserving theTeclh and Gums, and preventing 
and eiiring the Tooth* Ache: — also his Vegetable 
Extract for cleansing and beautifying the Hair, and 
bis highly esteemed Esprit de Luvande, aiix Miile* 
fleurs, and superior Peifiimery, consi^ting^of Esprit 
Bouquet du Roi (George IV.), Esprit de Rose, Bou- 
quet, Mareehalle, Millefleurs, Jasmin, Portugal 
Mousseline, Violet, Cheveu* feuille, Mnguet, and 
^ above twenty olbci suits. Also bisiichly p* rfumed 
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Mecca, Aromatic, Emollient, and other Soaps, 
wliieli will render the Skin soft and fair: in short, 
he has every Article of Perfumery of the most su- 
perior Qiiuiity, from sparing neither pains nor ex- 
pense to obtain tbi'iii. 

.33, Old Bond-street, Stafford-strect — March 14, 
182.1. 

The most prolific discovery that really prevents 
the Hair falling off or tinning grey, and produces 
a thick growth on bald )>larcs, is 

ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. 

This 01 L is the first proilnction of the age, and 
the ORIGINAL AND GENUINE, 
which for many years has l>ccn universally admir- 
ed ; also PATRONISED and SANCTIONED by 
the most illnstrioiis Personages; his Royal High- 
ness the DURE of SUSSEX, and the w hole of the 
ROYAL I’AMILY; their Imperial Majesties the 
EMPEROR and EMPRESS of RUSSIA ; the 
EMPERORS of PERSIA and CHINA. This Oil 
is also acknowledged by the ino^t eminent Physi- 
cians as the best and cheapest article for nourishing 
I the Hair, preventing the Hair being injured by 
illness, change of climate, study, travelling, ac- 
couchement, &c. ; renioveK the scurf, harshness, 
and dryness; renders it soft and glossy; prevents 
its failing off or turning grey ; creates a thick growth 
on the baldest plans; makes the Hair strong iii 
curl, which it keeps in damp weather, exercise, 
See . ; imparts a pleasant perfume, and produces 
whiskers, eyebrows, &c. The Proprietors u'arrant 
its innoeenee, and to improve the Hair from infan- 
cy to the latest period of life. — Ask for 

“ ROWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL,” 
and strictly observe, that none arc Geniiiue with- 
out tile little hook inside the wrapper; and the 
label is signed on the outside, in red, 

^ “ A. ROWLAND.^ SON.” 

The prices are ,ls. 6d.; 7s ; los. Cd, ; and 218. 
perboltlc. All otiicr prices are impositions.— The 
Genuine has the address on the label, “ No. 20, 
Haltou-Gardcn.” 

'fbe opening o^ a New Year naturally exeilrs 
sentiments of profound gralilnde from Messrs. 
ROWI.ANI) and .SON, sole Proprietors of the 
GENUINE macassar OIL, for the UNPA- 
RALLELED PATRON A(>E with which a liberal 
and diseerning Public has boikoiired that admired 
article, ll.s virtnes in promoting the growth of 
Hair, beautifying and preserving it from infancy 
to the latest period of life, are now known tbroiigb- 
oiit the habitable globe. To P.ARENTSand GUAR- 
DIANS a more acceptable present to those under 
I heir care cannot he granted, so far as concerns the 
preservation of that which every one admires— 
personal beaiily. 

Also, RED WHISKERS, GREY WHISKERS, 
EYEBROWS, Hair on the Elcad, cffectaully chang- 
ed to Brow’ll or Black by the use of 

ROWLAND’S ESSENCE OF TYRE. 

By merely welting the Hair, it iinmcdialely pro- 
duces a perfect change. Price 4s., 7s. 6d., and 
I os. 6d. per bottle. 

Sold by thcsole Proprietors, A. ROWLAND & 
SON, No. 20, Hatton-Gardeii, Holhoni, London; 
and, by appointment, by Messrs. Hendries, Ticli- 
horne-street; Suiylh, 1 17, Gattie and Pierce, 57» 
D* Riggc» 35, New Bond-street; Bayley and Blew, 
Cockspur street; Sanger, 150, Onfoid-strect; Ber- 
ry and Co. 17, Greek-street; BulleSs, 4, Cheapside; 
Rowncy, iu6, Hatton garden; Colley, Bishopsgilfe- 

* [street ; 
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street ; .1. T. Riffle, ()■;, ChrapsicU?, nnil S2, Park- 
street; Titite, *41, Johnston, (j8, Coniliill; Toifl, 
Fenchiirch-streel ; Newherry, 45, E<1 wards, 66, St. 
PhuPs Churcli yard; Snlton, Bow C'hnreh-yard; 
Biiri;ess, (>:{, Holhorn-hill ; Low, 3H0, Prout, 22f)* 
Strand ; Barclay and Sous, 95 , Fleet-market ; Bar- 
tellot, 22, HaHoM-{rard('n ; Siradlin^and Ni\, Royal 
Kxchaiu^e; and hy most Perfumers and Medicine- 
Venders. 

Ask for “ ROWLAND'S OIIV’ or “ ROW 
LAND'S DYE,” and observe the sig'nature, “.4. 
Rowland Jf Son.” 

REPERTORY OF ARTS FOR APRIL 1823 

(See Article IIMAJS PATENT STARCH.) 

“ The object of this important invention is to 
extract all CoIonrin(|f Mu! ter from the Wheat io the 
inanufactiire of Starch, whicli has hitlicrto jrivon a 
yollow dye to Linen, •'kc. AtJ ffl'ectiial remedy for 
this evil was never before discovered, and as the ad- 
dition of Bine has become a {general expedient to 
roiiceal, rather than to renjove it, a perfect white 
has neither hern ohtained norexpeeted by ordinary 
means. The white or French Starch (that is, sim- 
ply Starch without Blue,) is "ot into disuse, bcioff 
of a dirty yellow eolonr: whereas the Patent Starch 
is of an almost dazzling whiteness, and being pu- 
rified from all p’osser suhslanee, is, when dissolved 
for usual purposes, exceedingly clear and bcaiiti- 
fill, and of , superior strength. The Patentee was 
led to this discovery in reference to Urlingand Co 
Lacc Concern (in which he is a Partner); and they 
havcTound it of incalculable use in preserving the 
colour, and giving a transparent ipiaiity to their 
Lace, as it docs to Muslin, Linen, &,c.'’ — To he ob- 
tained of every respectable Dealer in Town and 
Country, or, in convenient Packages, at G. F. 
IJRLlNfJ and Co.’s owb/ Lace- Warehouse in London^ 
147 , Strand, near Somerset- House. 


DR. SYDENHAM'S FAMILY PILLS OF 
HEALTH. 

These Pills (entirely vegetable) are unrivalled iti 
rases of Headache, Loss of Appetite, Noises and 
Giddiness in the Head, Lowness of Spirit.s, Flatu- 
lency, Obstructed Digestion, together with all Af- 
fect ions of the Liver and Bilious Disorders. These 
Pills contain not one atom of mercury or mineral, 
and are so peculiarly mild in their aetinii as to re- 
Cjuire no conhneinent or alteration in diet. The 
most delicate females find them tnalerially benefi- 
cial to their general health; and all who have used 
SYDENHAM'.s PILLS pronounce them the most 
SAFE, MILD, and EFFECTUAL FAMILY MEDI- 
CINE EXTANT. Nothing can prove the superiority 
of these Pills inoie than the numerous Cases com- 
miinirnted hy persons of the highest respectability, 
and the countenance shewn them by the first Mc- 
dieul Characters in present prnriice. Naval and 
Military Men, Persons residing in hot ctimnles, 
those leading sedeiilary lives, and Commercial Gen- 
tlemen, will find them a certain assistant to repel 
the att.acks of disease arising from neglect, intem- 
perance, the want of exercise, or the efl’cets of cli- 
mate. One Pill taken at the hour of flinncr i.H ad- 
mirably caiculalcd to assist digestion, eorreet ex- 
cesses of the table, and give a healthy action to the 
stomach. Inboxes at Is. I^d., 2s. Qd., 4 s. 6(f. ; and 
for the use of families and for exportation, large 
boxes, by which there is a considerable saving, at lls. 

CAUTION. — Pure hasers are requested toobserve 
the name “ J. RF.ES, Bristol,” is written on the 
Government Stamp atfixed to each box, to distin- 
guish them from Imitations sold under similar 
titles.— Sold by Messrs. Butlers, Cheapside, 220 , 
Rcgcnl->treet, London, and .Sai kville-strcet, Dublin} 
Sutton and Co., Bow Cliuieliyard ; Newberry^s, 
Edwards, St. Paul's Churchyard; Barclay’s, Fleet- 
Market; Sanger, Oxford-street ; J.Gift’oid, Strand } 
and hy most respectable Mcdicint-Venders in the 
United Kingdom. 
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SANCTIONED BY SPECIAL WARRANT. AND (iRAClOUSLY PATRONISED AND 
VISITED BY THEIR ROYAL lllCHNESSI'S ITIE PRINCESS AUGUSTA. THE 
DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER, PRINCESS SOPHIA, and the DUCHESS OF KENT. 

The Productions of this Manufactory arc respectfully announced to the Nobility, Gentry, 
and Fashionable World, as far surpassing all others in every desirable rec^uisite for Lace; 
being transparently clear, without the necessity of starching, or any injurious proce.ss to 
render them so: they are otThe most beautiful Texture, and the Designs by the fust Artists, 
Native and Foreign, retained peculiarly for this Manulacture in every elegant Novelty of 
Costume, as Robe.s, Dres.ses, Palatin.s, Pelerine.«, Scarves, Veils, Fichus, Shawls, 'JViniming 
and Flouncing Laces, Edgings, Footings, Caps, Sleeves, Ilandherchiels, Nets, Plaiting.s, aiifl 
every other Article of Fashion, both White and Black, at the real manufacturing Prices; 
therefore cheaper than even the common Produclion.s. 

To prevent the imposition of the spurious Siarclied Lace, every Article has a Ticket at- 
tachml, with the Arms of their Royal Highnesses the Princesses; and the Genuine Ken- 
sington Lace cannot possibly be had any where hut at the 

MANUFACTURER\S ONLY WAREHOUSE, 

,'iO, SOUTHAMP rON - STREET, COVENT - GARDEN; 

And Retail as well as Wholesale, at the 


iWrtnufactoij! anti 3Lacc-0®orfe0, 14 , 2Scngittflton^<S(luaix, 
. " itenginston. 

Onfers nianufaclureil to match any kind tif Lace, White or Black, 
beautilul Selection of Honiton Spiigs, Flowers, and 


Borderings. 
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AN IMPROVEMENT TO BEAUTY: 

Addressed to a Lady with a Bottle of ROWLAN D’s 
MACASSAR OIL. 

Dear girl, I own thy face i.s fair ; 

1 own thy heavenly form is hne^ 

And fairer face, or finer air, 

We seldom see, <ieargirl, than thine! 

But wouldst thou those iiright ( harms improve, 
And bloom still lovelier, () my love! 

Wouldst thou become still more divine, 

Oh! tend that auburn hair of thine ! 

% 

The flowing ringlets, let them di rk 
The Parian whiteness of that net k : 

In graceful softness let them fall, 

And be my Kninia bi'Huty all ! 

Accept then thix^ and every grace 
That decks the Queen of Beunty's smile, » 
i»hall beam round thy angelic face — 

*Ti8 ROWLAND’S pure MACASSAR OIL. 

Llorian. 


IMPORTANT INFORMATION. 

The most invaluable discoveries are frequently 
opposed in their progress to celebrity by pnjiidice 
and unbelief. The amateurs of personal attraction 
are earnestly invited to a proof of unparalleled cx- 
celletice, by the use of 

ROWLAND’S KALYDOR, 

a Cosmetic of vital irnportanee to the%npport of 
Female loveliness. Powerful of efl'ect, yet mild of 
influence, this admirable specific possesses Balsuinie 
properties of surprising enertry- It erndieules 
FRECKLES, PIMPLES, SPOTS, REDNESS, 
and all cutaneous Eruptions, gradually producing a 
delicately clear soft Skin; traiisforms even the 
roost SALLOW (COMPLEXION into RADIANT 
WHITEN ESS^ resists the scorching rays of the 
Sunj successfully opposes the attack of inelemcnt 
weather, and renders the harsh and rough skin beau- 
tifully soft, smooth, and even *, imparts to the NECK, 
FACE, and ARMS a healthy and juvenile bloom ; 
diffuses a pleasing coolness ; and, by due persever- 
ance in the application of ROWLAND’S KALV- 
DOR, proinotes a free exercise of tho.se important 
functions of the Skin which are of tlie utmost ne- 
cessity for the preservation of Health, and attain- 
ment and continuance of u beautiful Cumpicxioii. 

The KALYDOR is equally indi.spensabic in the 
Nursery as at the Toilet. VVarranted perfectly in- 
noxious, it may be used by tlie most delicate La- 
dy with the assurance of safely and etiicacy. To 
MOTHERS NURSING their OFFSPRING, who 
Sttfler too frequently under the pain and misery 
of sore Nippies, which it immediately relieves, and 
gives, ill all cases of incidental inflainmution, im- 
mediate relief*, cools the mouth of the Infant, and 
enhances maternal pleasure in the act of udiniiiis- 
tering alimentary nourishment. 

To Gentlemen whose Faces are tender after Shav- 
ing. A great infelicity which attends the operation 
of Shaving, is the in ltation of the Skin : many Gen- 
tlemen sufler greatly from this cause. ROWLA N D’s 
KALYDOR will be found excellent beyond prece- 
dent, auietiorating and allaying that most unplea- 
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sant sensation. — It removes unpleasant harshness 
of the Skin, oeensinned by intense solar l.eat or cold 
w'iiids; prevenls the Skin chapping, and renders 
it truly comfortahlc. Patronised by the Princess 
Estcihazy, the Persian Amha.ssador, and recoin- 
mended by the most eminent of the facility. Fi- 
nally, it is tlie most hcniticial preparation of any 
extant, and slionid be a VADlvMECUM for every 
Family. 

Sold* ill Pint BoftU’s, at 8s. Gd. and in Half-pints, 
at 4s. Gd. eai h, duty included, by the sole Proprie- 
tors, A. ROWLAND & SON, No. yo, Hatlon- 
(ilarden, Holhorii, London; and, by A ppointiiient, 
by most Peifiiiners and Medicine - Venders who 
vend their celebrated MACASSAR OI L. 

Observe, none are (iciiuinc without the sigiia- 
luri!, « A. ROWLAND & SON.” 

CADETS k PASSENGERS TO INDIA, &c. ike. 

Are respectfully informed, they may be supplied 
at S. Unwin’s General Equipment Waiehonse, 57, 
l.ombard-street, with every Requisite for the Voy- 
age and their Use in the Country : Calico Shirts, 
Linen ditto, Cravats, Dressing-Cilowus, Jean .luek- 
ets and 7'iowsers, Towels, 'Fable Linen, Sheets, 
Hosiery, Dressing Cases, Swords, Sashes, Epau- 
lettes, Hrush-Oscs, VVriling- Desks, Sea- Bedding, 

I Bullock Trunks, tCc — Mrs, Unwin, having tlie su- 
I perintendciiee of the Ladies’ Deparluieiit, solicits 
I {hose who are preparing their Equipments, to visit 
I her Show-Rooms, and inspect her extensive Stock 
I of Dresses, ready-made Linen, &c. oj? the lowest 
%vholesaIe terms. No connexion with any other house. 

GIFFORD’S FRUIT LOZENGES, 

For Coughs, Hoarseness, and Sore-'Fhroats, are 
tillowc'd to he the pleasantest and most effeeliia) re- 
medy ill use; and the recommendation of the most 
j eminent of thefaenlty is the most convincing proof 
■of the superior efficary of this preparation, which 

senses, in a pure and highly concentrated state, 
all the medical .'irtiies of the recent fruit. In fe- 
vers they are cooling, and in sore- throats and 
coughs they are piirliciilariy henefieial, as they al- 
lay iiillammation, protnole cxpecloration, and may 
lie taken with advantage by the most delicate con- 
stitution. 

Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail (only), by 
Gifford, Chemist, 104, Strand,in boxes at is. lAd. 
and 2s. eacli ; and retail by most veudeus in the 
kingdom. 

As above, also, may he had, Gifford’s Indeli- 
ble or Permanent Ink, for marking Linen, &c. 
with a pen; allowed to be a very superior prepa- 
ration, warranted not to wa.sh out or injure the 
cloth, in cases at 2s. qd. each. Also Gifford’s 
Carbonated Powder for making Soda Wa- 
ter; his (lenuitie Aperient Seidlitz Powders 
and Aerated Powders for making Lemonade 
and Ginger Beer. Gifford’s Cachou de 
Rose and Acidulated Rose Lozenges; and^ 
also* his Oriental Vegetable Anti-Scorbu- 
tic Tooth-Powder, &c. &c. 

N.B. To obtain either of the above genuine^ be 
careful to ask for Gifford's Preparation, and ob- 
serve his name and address on the wrapper or label 
of each box or case. , 

Genuine Otto of Roses, in elegant bottles, from 
5s. to 4l. 4s. each. 
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A Lesson for Fathers and the Frolicsome Duke in our next. 

We shall endeavour to gratify a Querist in an early Number, 

The notice, respecting the omission of which a Civil Inquirer complains, was 
introduced in a preceding Number, in the place appropriated to such artkics. 

The able communication of X. X. would be more suitable to the cohnnvs of a 
newspaper than to our pages, from which political and religious discussions are alike 
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Longbow seems to have mistaken his powers ; strength ( or rather coarsenessj is 
not the only qualification requisite for “ shooting folly as it flies f 
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ST. MAllGAllET S, THE SEAT 

This beautiful villa, the South 
Front of which is represented in the 
annexed Engraving, is situated on 
the banks of the Thames, in the pa- 
rish of Twickenham. It bore at one 
time the name of Isleworth Park, 
and at another the New Park of 
Richmond. Tlie old house belong- 
ed successively to the Countess of 
Charleville, Lord Muncaster, and 
the Duchess of Manchester. The 
whole property, with what was called 
Twickenham Park, was purchased 
by Francis Gosling, Esq. who added 
a portion of the park to the grounds 
of St. Margaret’s. This has been 
rendered classic ground by the resi- 
dence of Sir Francis Bacon, who 
here passed many of his happiest 
days: here he pursued his first stu- 
diesr in the great book of Nature. 
Here imagination may picture to it- 
self the great man making the meads 
Va.IIL No.XVL 


OF THE EARL OF CASSTLUS* 

II and neighbouring glades his study, 
far from the scenes of bustle andam- 
I bition that surrounded him in matu-* 
rer life. Here he had the honour 
of entertaining Queen Elizabeth ; and 
it was here that he had hopes of 
forming a mineralogical society, as 
I appears from a paper in the British 
Museum, w^hercin he observes:— «• 
“ Let Twitnam Park, which I sold 
in my younger days, be piirclias- 
ed, if possible, for a residence for 
such deserving persons to study in, 
since I experimentally found the si- 
tuation of that place much conveni- 
ent for the trial of my philosophical 
conclusions, expressed in a paper 
sealed to the trust, which I myself 
had put in practice, and settled the 
same by act of Parliament, if the 
vicissitudes of fortune had not inters 
vened and prevented me.” 

This society he intended to be fot* 
C c 
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ST. MARGARET S. 


the express purpose of exploring 
abandoned mineral works. 

After Sir Francis sold the estate 
of Twickenham, we find that it pass- 
ed through various haiuls, and at last 
became the property of Lucy, the ad- 
mired but extravagant wife of Ed- 
w ard Vaiy\ of Bedford. She gave it, 
in 1618, to Sir William Harrington, 
who sold it to John Lord Berkeley of 
Stratton. It was purchased, in the 
year 1743, by Algernon bhirl of 
Mountrath, from whom it passed to 
Sir Win. Abdy. The estate being 
divided into lots, and put up to sale, 
the greater part w^as purchased by 
Francis Gosling, Esq. who pulled 
down the old mansion in Twicken- 
ham Park, and attached a consider- 
able portion of the grounds to St. 
Margaret’s, as has been before stat- 
ed : but this beautiful villa, as it now 
stands, o>ves its present splendour 
and delightful arrangement, both in 
the house and grounds, to the noble 
proprietor, who has displayed grciit 
judgment in forming out of old build- 
ings, by combining them, the very de- 
lightful villa that now constitutes the 
chief ornament of T wickenham Park, 
and of the view down the river from 
iliehmond, from w hich it is seen to 
great advantage. 

In the interior arrangement, fitting- 
up, and combination of furniture, it 
vies in elegance with any thing of 
the kind in the kingdom. In fact, it 
is so exquisite and chaste, that in 
admiring the suite of apartments, we 
forget the splendour that pervades it. 
The Dining-Room occupies the east 
wing, extending along the south front : 
it is a fine room, lofty, and finished 
with a dome, from which is suspend- 
ed a beautiful chandelier. Several 
fine pictures, by the old masters, or- 
uament this apartment, as well as the 


charming anti -room which connects 
the suite of apartments. The Draw- 
ing-Room also contains some fine 
paintings ; and connected wdth it is a 
boudoir of singular beauty. 

The Drawing-Room occupies the 
w^cst wing, commanding views over 
the Tlnimes to the south ; while the 
windows to the west reach dow n to 
the ground, laying the apartment 
open to the verandah and pleasure- 
grounds, which form a fine fore- 
ground to the sweetest view^ The 
silvery Thames in all its beauty is 
seen issuing from beneath Richmoiid- 
bridge, which is surmounted by the 
far-famed Richmond-Hill, gemmed 
with villas rising from luxuriant w^oods 
up to the very top. The middle dis- 
tance is composed of delightful mca- 
dow s of the richest verdure, embel- 
lished with some fine trees; while 
the other side of the river is orna- 
mented wdth villas. These, combined 
with the pleasure-boats and craft that 
are continually gliding along the po- 
lished surface of the Thames, form 
a scene seldom rivalled. 

A terrace-w alk extends along the 
water to a pleasing octagon pavilion, 
at the extremity of the grounds, 
from w Inch the views are equally de- 
lightful. Isleworth, with its ivied 
church, backed by the rich woods of 
Sion, appears to great advantage 
from this spot. From this walk the 
home scene is fidl of interest, com- 
manding a sweet lawn, embellished 
with an elegant green-house to the 
|, right, while to the left the out-houses 
are formed into the semblance of a 
chapel, surmounted with a pictu- 
res(fue tow er. 

The lawn is divided by a bridge 
of considerablemagnitude, overguowm 
wdth ivy, which has all the appear- 
ij ance of bold Gothic ruVis; while 
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through the arches is seen a fine 
avenue of linf^es of considerable 
ioigth. The whble has a sequestered 
and monastic appearance, tliat well 
accords witli its name of St. Marga- 
ret, wliich d^ms to imply that the 
spot has been dedicated to religion. 

The walks and drives over the 
bridge extend to the Entrance Front, 
which furnishes our Second View for 
this month. It is equally pleasing 
with the South Front. A colonnade 
extends from side to side, and is so 


connected with a very delightful 
green -house as to form a pleasing 
and dry walk, when the weather pre- 
vents out-door exercises^ This green- 
house is most judiciously arranged, 
not only affording a perpetual spring 
walk, but being an elegant screen to 
the offices. 

The kitchen-gardens arc exten- 
sive, well walled, and abounding in 
fruit-trees, possessing also a hand- 
some range of hot-houses and lime- 
pits. 


THE LOITERER. 


No. ■ 

1 WAS acquainted some years ago 
M'ith a Frenchman who used grave- 
ly to insist that the English in ge- 
neral, however well informed they 
might pretend to be, were very iin- 
})erfectly acquainted with their native 
language. I remember we used to 
contest this point very obstinately; 
but one only of the arguments that 
he employed is present to my recollec- 
tion, and that is, the frequent mis- 
application of the term honest f el- 
low. I had forgotten my acquaint- 
ance and his singular opinion alto- 
gether, till they were recalled to my 
mind by an invitation I lately receiv- 
ed to dine with a party of honest fel- 
lows. Three of tliese gentlemen 
were successively announced to me 
by my host as an honest fellow, a 
very honest fellow, and the honestest 
fellow in the world; and certainly 
when I came to make inquiries into 
their respective claims to these ti- 
tles, I could not help acknowledging, 
that those people who bestowed it 
upon them might be fairly said to 
falltinder the Frenchman’s censure 
of not understanding English. 

Mr. Gi^zzlemore, tlie Iionest ftd- 


HI. 

low, is remarkable for drinking more 
wine and saying fewer words over it 
than any man in England. He is 
now about forty-five, and in the 
whole course of his life has never 
been distinguished by any other cir- 
cumstance than the two I have men- 
tioned. He has a very good estate, 
from which nobody but his wine-mer- 
chant derives any benefit; and a num- 
ber of poor relations, none of whom 
have any reason to complain of his 
partiality, since he treats them all 
with equal neglect. No one would 
think of asking his opinion on any 
other subject than the quality of wine, 
and nobody would ever dream of 
requesting any favour from him, un- 
j less it was to assist their judgment 
I in purchasing it; and yet this animal, 
such as he is, is very generally com- 
plimented with the title of an honest 
fellow. 

It is now some years since Bob 
Rantei; exhausted both his fortune 
and credit; but he is, as he himself 
says, a man of ways and means, which 
he proves by keeping up a very styl- 
ish appearance without a sixpence 
' of revenue. He ]];is n very numer- 
C (• 
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ous acquaintance, all of whom he con- 
trives to lay under contribution in 
some way or other; but his happy 
assurance and ready presence of 
mind enable him to do it with an 
ease and spirit which veil, if they can- 
not entirely conceal, his being a mere 
sponger. Bob is celebrated for his 
obliging disposition; that is, for his 
readiness to assist any frolic, how- 
ever mischievous or unprincipfed, 
and for his invincible good-humour, 
which is nothing more than an ut- 
ter want of shame and sensibility. 
Such are the two qualities which 
make nine-tenths of his acciuaintance 
declare that he is a very honest fel- 
low, 

Dick Dashall, destitute himself 
of fortune, had the good luck to 
marry a most amiable woman with a 
very fine estate. He always treated 
her in public with the greatest re- 
spect and affection. No lover could 
be more gallantly assiduous in shawl- 
ing her up before he suffered her to 
venture out of a warm room, nor 
more careful in preventing her being 
incommoded by a crowd in getting 
to her coach ; consequently he was 
regarded by every body as a mira- 
cle of a husband; and when he se- 
duced the wife of his best friend, it 
was generally allowed that the fault 
must be on the lady’s side, because 
it was impossible such a fine open- 
hearted fellow could be guilty of de- 
liberate treachery. Yet this fine fel- 
low had laid close siege in private for 
months to the wife of his friend, while 
he totally neglected his own; but the 
world would not believe it, any more 
than it would credit the report of 
bis leaving a girl, whom he had se- 
duced, and her child, of whom he was 
the father, to starve at the very mo- 
ment that he placed his name at the i 


head of a patriotic subscription, to 
which he contributed a large sum; 
that is to say, on paper, for he for- 
got to pay it. He has, however, 
credit for generosity, because he has 
been known to assist those who are 
as profligate as himself ; and for spi- 
rit, because he once challenged a 
gentleman, who said he had acted 
dishonourably in seducing the wife 
of his friend : so that go where you 
will you are sure to be told, that he 
is generous, spirited, open-hearted, 
and, to crown all, the honestest fellow 
in the world. 

If this is not a perversion of lan-^ 
guage I don't know what is : but these 
are not the only instances of the kind 
that have fallen under my observa- 
tion. The term sneaking fellow is very 
often expressed where honest ought 
most certainly to be used: tins is the 
case with Sam Softly, who is a good 
husband, an excellent father, a M^arm 
friend, and, in the strictest senae of 
the word, an honest man; but some 
peculiarities of manner, a quaintneas 
of expression, and a strict business- 
like manner of settling with people, 
so as neither to cheat nor be cheat- 
ed, occasion him to be characterized 
by the generality of people as a 
poor-spirited creature, a miserable 
animal, in short, a sneaking fellow, 

I am afraid that it is not the men 
alone who are chargeable with tliis 
perversion of language; the ladies, 
dear souls! are not wholly exempt 
from the same fault. JMrs. Drudge- 
well is declared by aU her female 
acquaintance to be the best creature 
in the world. Is it her piety, chari- 
ty, or generosity, that has procured 
her this character? Not at all: she 
owes it to her being the convenient 
friend, or rather sycopli^t, of all 
those with whom she is tionnected. 
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Ever occupied in attending to her 
own interest, and sensible that no- 
tliing so efiectjually promotes it as 
those little nanieless compliances 
which cost the persons who make 
them nothing but their dignity and 
independence of mind, she is always 
at the orders of her friends; always 
ready to go on their errands, to act 
as a spy on their servants; in short, 
to i>erform any servile office that 


may entitle her to a dinner, and to 
the appellation qf , the best creature 
in the world. 

My memory would furnish me with 
instances enough of the same kind 
to exhaust the reader’s patience, 
only that, fortunately for him, a fit 
of indolence induces me to post})onc 
the subject to some future opportu- 
nity. 

N. N. 


MADALENA. OR THE CONSEQUENCES OF ELOPEMENT. 


(Continued 

The lady of the eldest captain j 
had been Mrs. Gilman’s most inti- 
mate acquaintance in the regiment, 
and through her influence with Lady 
Melbourne, Captain Wortesly was 
appointed major. In a moment of 
the most agonizing perplexity, Mrs. | 
Gilman had recourse to Mrs. Wortes- 
ly ; and the worthy old lady second- 
ed her views, without prying into the 
circumstances in which they origi- 
nated. Colonel Gilman had told his 
wife, that the British troops were or- 
dered from Sicily to Portugal: she 
must return to Britain, and Miss 
Jervas would be an agreeable com- 
panion during hie absence. Mrs. 
Gilman was shocked by the latter 
part of the colonel’s communication; 
but desirous of parting, as she had 
lived with him, on amicable terms, 
she suppressed the emotions of of- 
fended delicacy, and only replied, 
that she hoped he would not be 
much appalled, though his good ge- 
nius should take her semblance on 
the banks of the Tagus. He^gaily 
said, he must hail such nn apparition 
^ his better angel. Mrs. Gilman 
told Mrs. Wortesly she wished to 
smuggle Ijerself to Portugal, and sur- 
prise the'colonel when the debavka- ; 


from p. 150.) 

I tion took place. Mrs. Wortesly had 
never separated from her affection- 
ate husband, and was therefore more 
easily induced to assist Mrs. Gil- 
man’s innocent stratagem. She was 
indeed surprised, as Colonel Gil- 
man’s unkindness had partly tran- 
spired, and his free behaviour \vith 
Miss Jervas had not escaped notice: 
however, when Mrs. Wortesly heard 
she was returning to England, Mrs. 
Gilman’s avoidance of being her fel- 
low-passenger was sufficiently ac- 
counted for. The transport in which 
Major Wortesly was to sail was 
crowded with men; at least Mrs. 
AVortesly assigned this as a reason 
for l>egging to have a state-room in 
the frigate in which Colonel Gilman 
was to sail to Portugal. She said a 
crowded ship would bring on a se- 
vere paroxysm of her haunting foe, 
the asthma; and Colonel Gilman, the 
quintessence of politeness to every 
lady except his wife, insisted that 
Mrs. Wortesly should occupy his 
large state-room, and declared it was 
always his intention to sling his cot 
in his cabin. Mrs. Gilman was to 
get on board in the evening, disguis- 
ed as one of Mrs. Wortesly’s attond- 
I ants, and to haye a bed in tlie same 
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apartment. Colonel Gilman bade | 
farewell to his lad}^, and left Miss I 
Jervas wholly in her power; but she 
employed the opportunity to benefit 
that unhappy girl, not to retort inju- 
ries. The widow of a commissary 
clerk had been chiefly maintained 
by Mrs. Gilman’s bounty since the 
decease of her husband: she was 
going home with her children, and 
furnished with ample funds to pay 
all expenses for Miss Jervas. Mrs. 
Croisdale took charge of her, en- 
gaging not to part from her till she 
saw^ her safe at the house of her fa- 
ther, who had some appointment in 
the customs at Deptford. Miss Jer- 
vas accoimted for her violent grief 
by saying, she had taken a long fare- 
well of her dearest female friend, a 
Sicilian lady; and complaining of 
sea-sickness, went to bed. She knew 
nothing of the arrangements betw een 
Mrs. Gilman and Mrs. Croisdale, 
and botli supposed Mrs. Gilman w as 
going to Englaud, though she might 
be unfit for attending to Miss Jervas 
on deck. Mrs. Wortesly came to 
drink tea with Mrs. Gilman, as the 
fleets were not to weigh their an- 
chors till early next morning; and 
as soon as darkness assisted the pro- 
jected masquerade, the coloiiefs and | 
major s ladies left the vessel which j 
was bound for England; and though 
they were obliged to pass through 
the great cabin, where Colonel Gil- 
man, with several oflficers, sat over 
their wdne, Mrs. Gilman was not re- 
cognised. 

A contrary wind still detained them 
ill the harbour, and uproarious mer- 
riment in the cabin kept the ladies 
aw^ake. When morning was a little 
advanced^ a bustle upon deck in- 
formed them that the seamen were 
hoisting the sails. Tlie easy motion 


of the frigate assured them that the 
wind w^as fair, and she made great 
way. The stupifyiiig oblivion of in- 
toxication continued to hush the ca- 
bin till the first hour after noon, when 
the ladies were roused by Colonel 
Gilman ringing hk bell. The door 
of the state-room had been left ajar 
by Mrs. Wortesly’s servant, the wife 
of a soldier, and they could hear 
the colonel t<dl his valet to bring his 
I secretaire. Profound stillness again 
disposed the ladies to slumber, when 
a half angry exclamation from Co- 
lonel Gilman and the coquettish 
laugli of Miss Jervas announced her 
vicinity. Her gaiety soon changed 
to a doleful remonstrance at Colonel 
Gilman’s cruelty, as he imperiously 
charged her with disobedience to 
his injunctions, and presumptuous 
folly, which had frustrated his en- 
deavours to send her home with a 
soldered, if not a sound reputation. 
She was now blasted to all intents 
and purposes; and if Mrs. Gilman 
deigned to inquire for her, she must 
be convinced of incidents, that, till 
then, she only susj>ected; and the 
uneasiness occasioned to her wm to 
him very offensive. Observing tlie 
poor castaway in tears, he continued 
to say, that having madly reduced 
herself to a rueful plight, she should 
bear in mind, that a pretty face was 
all the barrier between her and 
friendless penury. She ought not to 
dim her fine eyes with tears on any 
account, unless pearly drops fix>m 
lustrous orbs could dissolve the heart 
of a stripling Philander ; but Hora- 
tio Gilman knew the sex too well to 
melt at an eye-stream, or to be daE- 
zled by an eye-beam. Miss Jervas, 
sobbing and wringing her liands,^ fell 
at the feet of her relentless deluder, 
vowing tlia>; his favour was all the 
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world to her, and she must cling to ; 
him for ever. He bade her reinem- 1 
her he had a wtfe. j 

Yes,” said the wretched girl, j 
rising from the humiliating posture 
he did not even assist lier to quit ; 

yes, ahts ! yes, Colonel Gilman liad 
a wife when ho swore by every sa- 
cred name to love his cousin for 
ever!” 

For ever!” repeate<l Gilimm in 
amannerthat pointedly derided Lou- 
isa’s common-place expressions. “ Can 
you have been such a simpleton as 
not to be aware, that all men become 
sages as soon as their passions are 
sated?” 

The miserable Louisa could offer 
no reply but tears ; and, after a pause. 
Colonel Gibnan, without one touch 
of pity, begged she would be more 
reasonable than to expect him to re- 
main in folly or lunacy beyond the 
period usual to other fugitive lovers. 
Louisa upbraided, implored, expos- 
tulated, but her destroyer was inex- 
orable; in short, Mrs. Gilman heard 
enough to assure lier, that the most 
injured wife is not so pitiable as her 
guilty rival, setting wholly out of the 
question the immeasurable difference 
betw^een conscious innocence and 
isonscious shame. The colonel rang 
for his valet, and ordered him to do 
up his little state-room in a minute, 
and to take Miss Jervas’s trunks 
tbitlier, giving notice when all w^as 
ready : Poligni might shift for him- 
self among the colonel’s retinue; and 
at his peril to be quick in preparing 
the Mate-room. He socwi returned 
to say all w^as arranged for the kdy. 
He. came just as Colonel Gilman had 
finislied telling Miss Jervas he would 
plaee her at dinner beside the young 
and opulent Ensign Iladdacombe; 
And he recoranicuded to her fo call 


up all her charms for conquest. Sljc 
saw that her betrayer w'as determin- 
ed to rid himself of her, and in de- 
I spair followed Poligni to the little 
state-room. Poligni returned to at- 
! tend his master. 

While dressing, Colonel Gilman 
ventefl bis chagrin in a violent fimrfe 
against that teasing encumbrance, 
Louisa Jervas. He compared her 
hofd encroachments with the sw^eet 
I submissions of Mrs. Gilman, w^ho 
I never persecuted him with her una- 
lienable right to his adherence, and 
swore his owm Madaletia was myriads 
of times more beautiful than Jervas; 
being also transcendent in accom- 
plishments and understanding. He 
almost confessed he had been infa- 
tuated in preferring a silly, yet mer- 
cenary creature, to a wife who evinc- 
ed tlie most disinterested regard for 
his happiness. Flashings of aefnii- 
rable good sense and good feeling 
broke through the mists of sensu- 
alism in Colonel Gilman’s discourse 
with the wily Italian, who tried to 
foment tlie passions that made him a 
confidant of his master’s low plea- 
sures; and Mrs. Gilman too surely 
knew^, that though he did her justice 
in the contrast with Miss Jervas, be- 
cause he w^as now'^ disgusted with her, 
it must he in vain to hope be would 
not soon he involved in guilt with 
some new object. 

Sirs. Wortesly had overheard so 
much from the colonel’s own lips, 
that reserves on the condition of Miss 
Jervas could be of no use; nor could 
Mrs. Gilman endure to consign her 
to irreclaimable depravity without 
one effort to save her : she therefore 
asked Mrs. Wortesly to interfere. 
Her age fully sanctioned her in see- 
inig the unhappy girl, to prevail v/ith 
her to admit a respectable serjeant’s 
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wife to bear her company, and to 
sleep in her room till they should 
reach land. Mrs. Wortesly was au- 
thorized to promise her all necessary 
comforts on board, and to be placed 
with a pension in a convent, till she 
could be sent to England under pro- 
per guardianship. Mrs. Wortesly 
was detained from going to talk with 
Miss Jervas, for Major Wortesly 
came from his transport on regimen- 
tal business. A boisterous gale pre- 
vented his immediate return, and 
Colonel Gilman invited him to din- 
ner. Mrs. Wortesly went to the 
state-room to offer her services to 
Miss Jervas : she was not there. She 
had dressed herself gaudily, and was 
on deck, surrounded by tlie junior 
officers. Mrs. Wortesly made se- 
veral efforts to meet her alone, and 
went late at night to her state-room, 
buf did not find her. A storm of two 
days’ continuance kept Major Wor- 
tedy from leaving the frigate : the 
cabin continued to be a scene of in- 
temperance ; and Major Wortesly, 
not to incommode Mrs. Gilman, ac- 
cepted Colonel Gilman’s offer to sleep 
in his cot a few hours, waiting the 
first abatement of the gale to get 
Iback to his transport. Major Wor- 
tesly agreed, as if he was unwil- 
ling to disturb his wife by rising 
very early. The second night the 
ladies slept profoundly : before day 
they were called up by yells of “ Fire! 
fire !” from many voices. Half un- 
dressed, they hurried to the cabin; 
all the gentlemen had left it, and 
they proceeded to join the affrighted 
group on deck. Mrs. Gilman could 
not see her husband; but she had 
the piercing grief to hear the gray- 
headed first lieutenant of the frigate 
say to him, that if he had not so fu- 
riously counteracted the attempt to 


employ the soldiers, they couljl have 
hindered the flames frohi reachi% 
the powder-magazine; and she could 
gather from the half-frantic replies 
of the colonel, that he and his party/ 
heanng the unusual commotion, 
sprung to the deck, and that the Co- 
lonel violently commanded the sbl-^ 
diers to desist frewn the measlti^es' 
pointed out to them by the first lietl*^ 
tenant. The sailors continued to 
work as directed, and prevailed with 
the soldiers to recommence cutting 
off' the communication between the 
flames and the powder; but Colonel 
Gilman abused, threatened, and ir- 
ritated them, till they and the sailors 
seeing no other chaUce to sav'e them- 
selves, lowered the boats, and left 
Colonel Gilman and the officers to 
their dreadful fate. What a hideout 
picture was presented to Mrs. Gil- 
man! The colonel, emerged from the 
place occupied by his valetj wherd 
he had been securing som^ gold coin 
and papers, which he was fishing 
round his waist, while he uttered the 
most tremendous imprecations on the 
men who seized the boats, and he 
kicked about whatever he found on 
deck. Others of the inebriated of- 
ficers were ejaculating the awful name 
of that Great Being whose moat pWM- 
cions gift they had deformed and^stts^ 
pended by intemperance. Others 
prayed earnestly for dellveran<^, and 
in the next moment reproached hea- 
ven for their perilous situation. Some 
exerted themselves manfuHy to assist 
the gentlemen who retained ' theit 
senses, and then in despair threw 
therpselvcs prostrate, lamenting their 
inextricable calamity. The captain 
of the frigate seem^ to be sobemd 
by the call on his efibrts, and lie 
contributed to the utmost pf his 
er in the judicious meaiS adoj^ed 
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hf old lien tenant and Major 
Worlealy, to retor^ the progress of 
the flafues ; but a column of smoke 
bursting forth near the powder-ma- 
gash^e iramed them to provide for 
tlieir lives. Colonel Gilman and the 
offiicersi who were bewildered by hard 
drinking, leaped overboard, and one 
of tliem, in a transport of phrenzy, 
drew the captain of the frigate with 
him. Major Wortesly and the old 
lieutenant hastily lashed together 
some spars and planks, to form a 
raft for the ladies, who, in delirium, 
continued pouring water upon the 
boards, without attending to what 
was passing around them. With 
much difficulty they were called to a 
perception of their danger. The 
raft was launched overboard with 
great effiwt ; the ladies were lowered 
upon it from the cabin-window, and 
suffered themselves to be lashed 
firmly to the raft, which the lieu- 
tenant and Major Wortesly under- 
took to steer. 

They had not gained the shore, 
when an explosion that seemed to 
shake the very foundations of the 
deep, bereft the ladies of recollection. 
Cries and groans announced that 
scattered pieces of the exploded fri- 
gate had fatally reached many who 
were swimming for their lives. A 
splinter mortally wounded the old 
Iteutenant, and in the last convulsions 
of nature he nearly overset the raft. 
The lacUes were held fast by the 
that bound them to the spars, 
aaid by the involuntary grasp by 
which ad will cling to any instrument 
for safety. M«yor Woi*tesly, * still 
master of himself, preserved the raft 
from being ingulpbed, when, by lu- 
rid gleams of moonlight, he saw, 
among bdtowy chasms in the water, 
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the jagged points of shelving shingles 
near the coast. Mrs. Gilman reco- 
vered a little from the icy chillness 
that overspread her body, when the 
foaming surges washed over her, and 
the shock of the horrible explosion 
made^ad her blood retreat to her 
heart. 

The first renovation of her faculr 
ties*discovered to Mrs. Gilman, that 
she and her companions in misfor- 
tune had been cast upon the flinty 
shore. They were all bound to the 
raft, and she heard the roaring sea 
close beside them ; dread of being 
swept into the watery vortex quick- 
ened her pulse, and restored a little 
warmth to her members. It was a 
feverisli glow of terror; but it ena- 
bled her to use her hands in groping 
to loose the cords which confined 
her to the spars. With the aid qf a 
knife, which the major chanced to 
have in his pocket, and with an exer- 
tion never before essayed by fingers 
so delicate, she at length succeeded 
insetting herself at liberty; and in 
like manner she extricated her friend •> 
Mrs. Wortesly was restored to sen- 
sation, and joined in Iier friend’s 
endeavours to restore the major to. 
animation. After some time he at- 
tempted to rise ; but sunk down im- 
mediately, saying, in broken accents, 
his last hour drew near. Ills voice 
failed; yet his wife and Mrs. Gilman 
continued the application that had 
restored him, and he again spoke to 
require a promise of Mrs. Wortesly 
to preserve her life for the sake of 
their grandchildren; and besouglit 
Mrs. Gilman not to allow her friend 
to remain in the cold beside his life- 
less corpse. He raised his feeble 
hand to point out to the ladies a light 
to the north-west ; and again enti eat- 
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ing Ills wife to take cair6 of het’seltj liighi jiii^rtjingtlweii'tWh ittd diretich- 
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WoWesly bewiifled her loss, and ftfEs. fliction^ they ifra&ed in 
GUman Joined in silent teal's. They tht'ongh i^ays unknd^D^ 'nnd giMc^ 
iirere soon convinced that the galfaiAt only by the light pokkted'Ottttd'fl^iSItt 
spirit had sought a happieir spheire, by iSfajof Wbifesty.' The gHiiflfiiWr- 
aiui drew the mortal remains as far ing ray conducted them to the' ba’^ 
from the shore as to be beyond reach wiwdbwof alarge building; iBid lUolk- 
df the tide. Mrs. Gilman had per- ing through a pane of cuarse glass, 
ceived the lieutenant’s wound must they saw a candle almost hUrht ottt’; 
have been mortal ; in seeking to chafe biit pertieived ho inhabitant. Thiy 
his forehead, she found his skull frUc- went round toan open dOor. Sflenctf, 
tuted and his neck mangled. She deathlike and ominous, retgned a- 
proposed to Mrs. Wortesly to move round. Tlie ladies eupposed that the 
his body further from the beach; the inmates of the house were arfeCjlV 
only testimony they could give of The open door fronted that chamber 
gratitude for his presence of mind in which contained a light j H Was visi- 
devising and executing the resource ble, as that door was likewise un- 
to which they were indebted for es- closed. They entered, and befeeld 
cape from the frigate. Having per- surgical instruments, bandages, thi- 
fbnned this last mark of respect for guents, and phials, Stre\^ed bn the 
the rorpse of the lieutenant, Mrs. floor. Several Wax candles and 
Wortesly again embraced her vene- dressings for wounds lay bn a table, 
table husband, with the most pite- Mrs. Gilman lightfed'one of the wax 
ous lamentations fbr her bereave- candles, as their friendly conductor 
ment. Mrs. Gilman allowed her to had nearly wasted to tibe sbdcet nf 
vent'the natural emotions of sorrow, the candlestick. “Oh! fotahtile 
and then reminded her of the pro- fresh water!" said Mrs. Wbrteslj^ ' 
mise to preserve herself for the sake Mrs. Gilman quickly lighted 
6f her grandchildren. ther candle, and ran through a fertg 

“ Yes,’’ she exclaimed," my Wor- passage to awake the family. She 
tesly, the most excellent, the most was repeatedly interceptedb^FnyicH 
beloved, never required of me but uniforms, tom and bloody. SheNtats 
the wisest conduct ; and I will try to exceedingly teitified ; biit 'thu pdle^ 
be worthy of such a husband.” ness of Mrs.Wortedj^ctoUhfenatoieb 

Mrs. Gihnan was now more feeble and her hollow ybice WUte ktifl iiiorti 
than her widowed companion : she alarming, and atai^ to ohfeqn'ak- 
wa& exhausted by severely taxing sistance for her overcktaeijill sel^ 
her strength. A noble enthusiasm considerations. She' pfbdCi^ett 'tW 
inspired Mrs, Wortesly; by the ef- she readied anolb^<i^enii^air^ei|fl$ 
feet of Sympathy it was soon impart- where a s^ctacle Wah pies^tCfl; 
ed, though in an inferior degree, to branding the Tortingnese Ab 
Mrs. Gflman. They had slippers odiuiii of mthless yindietive 
when they rushed to the deck of Ae Men stiffened in thdr gOrU 
frigate, but these were lost in the Ae payeiu«nthi'A}g lofty-hUlk " ‘♦O- 
sea: yet they felt not Aerocb laCe- my God,’* mdd Mrs^Gfli&to^''' 
rating their feet, nor the teMj^st of are oi Ae Wise of tnitssiKMe! ftaff 
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4»PmW- 1 1»RY«. shaped t But , 9^ I 

(Qfgfit ,is perhaps 

friend tp 

Ctilpifn b«ipisbe4-h9r rpgrets 
apd (%rs, ,with tj^e of Mrs, 
WoftO^’s, extj«iaitji ^nd looking 
vHldljr ,§r9pRd, qb§,orve4 a cistern, 
^PYOral Hitggons r<anged on a 
s^f over.it,.: Pliyiging otw of these 
in lb^ Kalier, sbo took it up nearly 
filllt. and .witli desperate coip;age 
passing tb.o W&ngl^d bodies, made 
lifir way .jpepdily to Mfs* Wortesly. 


Sbo )ay op the ground^, and on exa-, 
nnning her leatur^s and taking her 
hand, Mrs. Gilnian bad die direfp} 
certainty, that life had ded from bor 
only companion in this abode of hpr- 
rpr. She fell on her knees, and, al- 
most, in distraction, exclaimed, “ Fa- 
ttier of mercies! am I alone in this 
frightful place? Oh! take, take me; 
to .Jhyself !” Voices reverberating 
through the edifice overcame Mrs. 
Gilman’s forced intrepidity. She fell, 
seemingly inanimate, bedde Mr^. 
Wortesly. 

f To be concluded in our next.) 


THE LUDICROUS MISTAKE. 


^ the close, of an election in 
Lewci^ in 1.7T5, the I?uke ,of New- 
castle was so pleased irith the con- 
duct of a casting voter, that he al- 
most fell upon his neck, and kissed 
Mm. ‘‘ My dear fnend, I love you 
dearly; you are the best man in the 
WOddl , I Yfisk to serve yon; what 
C?mi fer you?” — ‘‘ May it please 

your, the, ejcciseman of this 

town is veiy ebl* would beg to suc- 
ceed him ns soon as be shall die.” 
Ayp. that you shall, with all my 
I wifM for your sake, he were 
daad "®w. As soon as 

hp Ja, djj M Wj ^^y f^^^^tiend, be it 
ds^X.; mfis,t upon seeing me, 
,pr .^akmg’ Jf, X 

cQ»rh„fleyer rest .Mi ypn find we; 
.^e ,foac<i<m 

l^cf,, M'^d^keptsacred from such 

a 4 f 9 k?i[ekt|y,gpod fOjid 

nay, fU give, orders for you to 
miljedt; ^augh the king and J were 

cl^t;^ Th® .^®MF hftfi 

SW^^I ^ery ihiflS! 


his leave of this troublesome world 
in the winter following. The instant 
the duke’s friend was apprised of 
he posted off for London on Jhe 
wings of eager expectation, and reach- 
ed Lincoln’s-Inn Fields about two 
o’clock in the morning. 

The King of Spain, about this time, 
had been seized with a disorder, 
wliiclt^some of the English ha .4 bejen 
induced to believe, from particular 
expresses, that he could not surviv^. 
Among these the duke was t^e most 
a^edulous, and probably, the m9st 
anxious. On the first ipopient of re? 
ceiying t^is intelligence, he had dis- 
patched couriers to Madrid, wh^ 
were commanded to return with un- 
usual haste, as soon as ever tlie death 
pf his Cathobc Majesty shpuld 
be,<^ announced.. Ignorant of tbp 
hour in which fiiey might arriy€;> tfip 
dr^e jcould not retire to rest tiU he 
had. given attend? 

ants to send any p^son to his chau^ 
ber who ^90(4 adnptt^^ 

*W^en the. Vfpier as]^d ff he was at 

hofpe,, ^ porr 

ter» Yii^-^bis g^ce has.Just^pnc 

t>'* D ' ' 
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to bed; but wc are directed to awake IdndimiiiHWiWaidafipmiit n^^loeii^ 
him the moment you come."—** O eeed YoUj* you WockheaiM 

Ood bless him! I know the duke tcdd you King of- Spain! * What familjr 
me I should always be welcome, by {wetenshms can yon bttvei Let ue 
night or by day! Pray shew me up.” look at you.” By<diia time th^-an' 
The happy voter was scarcely con- tonidied dkdce drew back the eurtftin, 
ducted to the door when he rusiied and recoUected the fiuse of hia elmr* 
into the room, and in the transport tioneering friend; but H waa> seen 
of his joy cried out, “ My lord, he is with anger and disappmntment. To 
dead!” — “ That is well, my dear have robbed hkn of lus-reat might 
ftiend; I am glad of it with all my have been easily forgiven* buttohaWe 
*oul: when did he die?” — “ The fed him with a grmtndleaB anppotir 
morning before fast, an’ please your tion tiiat the King of Spain was dead 
grace.” — “ Why, so lately? Why, became a matter of tesenteneat. At 
my worthy good creature, you must length the victim of hie -passion be- 
have flown; the lightning itself could came an object of his siirtit, and 
not have travelled lialf so fast as when he felt the ridicule that mark- 
you. Tell me, best of men, how ed the incident, be raised the candi^ 
shall I reward yon?” — “ All I ask date for monarchy into a raidi mere 
for in tills work! is, that your grace suited to his desires-- he made him 
would be pleased to remember your an excisemmi. 

GAELIC RELICS.— No. XI. 

CI^NKACH MACCEANEACU, PIUMOOENITOK Of TitE CLAN MACKEKEtE.. 

' Relics of the bards are extant form a part of every juvenile bbriir^, 
in poesy, and in the measured prose as they were eminently adapted to 
they eometiines employed, not dnly in instilling, not merely tlm mffitary vii!- 
theirowarsAia/s, or new stories, which tues, but the nobiest princijder of 
is the literal sense of that term, but rectitude and genermity in all oon- 
in relating the deeds of heroes; and ditions of life ; and to shew the Ail- 
these have perpetuated the memory gex, that energy of mind is perfedl- 
bf valorous leaders belonging to all |y compatible wHh tito mostendwtit- 
Ihe clans. They exhibit the Gael ing beauty and fenfoitno 8emiU%. 
With all their Yieculiar features of cha- WHh a very sincere feefii^ of into 
racter in full action. Other details riority in respect to the pdwbni’tbf 
are fiat and inanimate, compared to genius, the tnindatof hopestiumndk 
iiw^ livingportraHs of heroes andhe- of exalted sentimenl! betoigs to ewti 
Toines of the olden times. No doubt of the productions -wliieb ’n tobfe 
an early acquaintance with those handattempfetoinvert inaiiimwiad- 
spirit-stirring records has contri- dont drapery. r 

bute<l to kindle ^ the soul of fire” The reiie now j^ven iofliwik' lild. 
In tlieir descendants; and we may tary hhUa fo tim wlen coid! 
hope the translations wffl, at leaid, pie of every tend, 
bkve no enervating tendency. The ly of a go^-fa«dAodibd 
^dtos mid exmnplary Dr. Bkir often tweed k milbtbnMl'miid 
srid*- thattliepoemsof Ossian shmdd concerning theedmiparitlvil iiii ph to 
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^[iloit*^« ^ The eonte toetha <xp ba^ 
\km iatelided' to amuie a ttiperaiv- 
nuflted chiefs desponding boeintse 
in^CA{M•ctiy^ to head his warriors to 
^ llie field of fkme«^ transla- 

tor weidcl rejoice to know, that relics 
of the^bards otid poets of the early 
a|[eS| thronghotit die British donii- 
tdons^ were ooUected for the press. 
We are not less Britons than Higli- 
hiiidcre^ and there are few among 
the ftatives of the mountains who are j 
flot aeolons for the honour of the 
three kkigdoms and their depen- 
dencies. The Gael are now acquaint- 
ed with the sister realms; and though 
they dearly prbse their own wild sce- 
nery, they emulate and admire the 
rieh culture and decoration of the 
south, and they regard the inhabit- 
ants as brethren. Woe be to the 
Gael who could be so illiberal as to 
mark a line of separation ! His coun- 
trymen would disclaim him. We 
hope and believe there are few such 
narrow-minded hebgs; and the first 
personage m the empire has given 
agraeious pattern of imiversal conct- 
liatioti* T he translator was induced 
iC^give some early characteristics of 
die e^ns, because best acquainted 
wrtdi diese antiquities. There is one 
w^iich will affect every reader 
oad sensibility with the most 
deli^Wful andhomefeltassociations — 
Ibe name of Blac^ ele- 

gant monitor of the higher classes, 
mid tfieir lndlatoip% who ministered 
4w'iiiifida dm^osed’! with vskiH so ex- 
quisite, and medicaments so pahita- 
ik^ tholidia patients iiiisto^*^nd 
mitt iufltakCf each saluto^ 

banqimt. ^^The Man 

aiidrif ? Ijdimgcpi” 


fiMmumentsrof ihk; mental art of 
healing imder the i: most pleasing 
form. They that took up tiie vo- 
lumes to kill time, found their lUider- 
standings illumined, and their hearts 
improved. 

The origin of the patronymic frofn 
which the name of Mackenzie arose, 
is said to have been a premature ex- 
ploit of valour performed by the 
young chief while superintending 
the preparation of a feast to succeed 
a hunting match. The Gael were 
of opinion, that to yield the sport 
of their shaggy dogs to a foe'* was 
indelibly disgraceful; and when a gi- 
gantic race of freebooters attacked 
the boys of Kintail, the youthful 
chieftain, with singular address arid 
courage, disappointed them of a 
prey. The Fiannaclmel were ad^ 
venturers from the far Northern I^es, 
who took possession of a cave, still 
accessible in Cattliu, or Sutherland, 
and to this day called Uamor Frais- 
gbaiL It is situated in the parish of 
Tongue; and it is twenty feet wide 
at the entrance, reaching near half a 
mile under-ground. 

The eagle of Morven’s rocks bends 
proudly from the sky to beheld his 
feathers waving over the browof Fiiii* 
gal and his heroes; but loftier was 
the boast of the diin>^ided sons of the 
forest, wlien their antlers drove away 
|lie fierce rovers of ocean, or laid 
them in blood on the land of ti^ees. 
Ceartnach, ancestor of tlie banj o£ 
this song, was foster-father of age 
and youth, while the chief of Kintail 
and his men at arms were distant fai:, 
reaping the harvest of renown. 

Shall the piuise of them that r<^^ 
benealh their mirtuif and the deeda 
of our own hand, be all our tlu>ught 
juid apeei^?’' isaid die .white-baired 
geandstrea ruddy-obeefeed boy% 
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all impatiei^t fur that age vhen the 
glory of battle shall gleam on their 
towering helmets.’* 

We settle as the sickly mist of 
fenny poob, without a breeze to move 
our stagnant blood,” said the youths^ 

Give our kindling eyes to behold 
the sport of our shaggy dogs in the 
chase. Ceartnach is to us in place 
of our absent chief. Wills he tliat 
our sinews may stiifen before they 
finish their growth?” 

Three days, and we awaken the 
stately browsers of the wilderness,” 
said Ceartnach. 

Lol the cheek of age has redden- 
ed in returning joys of youth, when 
the dogs, bounding with their fleet 
steps, and wild with the pride of the 
chase, call forth all the echoes of 
Kintail to proclaim the dawning day, 
tfli hushed to silence the watchful 
hound attends on the gliding pace of 
the deer - stalker, concealing amid 
thickets his contracted form. The 
young cliief, an eaglet before a flight 
of mountain flilcons, the young chief 
gives command to the hope of Iiis 
vassals to dig the pits, and heat the 
stones for an evening feast. Many 
browsers of the forest have bled be- 
tween the rising and setting suns of 
two autumnal days. Piles of antlers 
are collected to adorn the halls where 
circles the shell of joy and resounds 
the song of friendship. The third 
evexung declines; hut scarce has the 
orb^bf light dipped his beams in the 
sea, when a frowning host from the 
northern den of robbers winds down 
the steeps. Tall on steeds reft from 
the kings of the world, not in open 
fray, but in shameful deeds of rapine 
in ^rkness, they seek a hidden 
course from the south. 

‘‘ Come the hollies of our cliffy 
mountains to share our sport ?” said 


the young chief in quick percep- 
tions of his opening souk, “ Np, this 
is a roaming band pf the 

and ^baU tlm giant spodors boast 

other lands, that, their ho^idj^ 
with gusts of fury, bowed dvc. y Wng 
oaks of Kintail to thp earth, 
fled before the boding stprmt?, 
the gnashing teeth of tliem Pur 
thers spurned from the board of wel- 
come have power over the sport qf 
our shaggy dogs? The dumb stag? 
hounds of my father would howl in 
grief for our shame; and shall his 
son, and the sons of his people, live 
to mourn the stifling of their hardly 
whispered fame? or shall pur deeds 
be known among the brave? Tlie 
brave die, or live in the brigli^ess 
of renown. Let the faint dawn of 
our valour ascend to noon-beams of 
joy in wars to come I Jjet^ us fall, or 
grow as early buds stricken by a 
rious squall from the northi jmd thp 
wind that has shook our brapij9hca 
shall increase our strei^th I” ^ . ,, 
“We stand firm by onr clfiof W 
the struggle of men/’ Said thp.yputh% 
their eyes flashing the awfhhfirejof 
their growmg souls, . , 

“ Our dhks and opr knives 
but as blades of grass ^ 

long lances of the fqe,” said a filir 
smiling boy. “ Among you all li am 
lowest in station ; but myiSflir^ 
high. These arms shah 
the feet of the rpver% and shall 

fall in their pride.” r 

“ My trust is in the fighl fW 
souk and in the horns of thPideci^” 
said the young chief. , . 

They withdrew tQ.the skirj^^fthe 
forest, to hurst forth as Ifghturng frum 
a darkclgud. Therohhw 
They precs the ypnison 

between clqrenbh)(#^ They 

carouse ; they scoff feajiful 
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hunters that rolled no signs of war 
oh the spoilers of their ' gladsome 
chase/ and fled from the threats of 
armed strangers. The Fiamlachael 
hy aside arms and armour, to mingle 
in isavage darice. Loud ‘pours the 
shouting Hast from the woods. The 
stioek of anders is terrible on every 
side ; the robbers flj^, affrighted, be- 
fore the'sotmding fays of the groan- 
ing oaks. The war-cry of childhood 
has reached their grandsires. The 
sons Of rapine meet death in their 
flight. Their spoil is laid at the feet 
of the yoUng chief. 

^ My first beam of renown shall 
not be dimmed by the plunder of 
robbers,** said the high-hearted 
youth. Tlie prancing steeds alone 
ate my portion. They shall exalt 
the name of Kintafl, and my boast 
shall be 

" Migbty On their steeds of flowing 
mane, Cettneach, and his son Mac- 
ceaneach, rode before the chiefs of 
every land. No dark prow of ocean 
could strive against their power; and 
thou, bard of the isles, my words 
of truth are known to thee. Yield, 
therefore, the fame of wave - tossed 
planks to lofty headed steeds that 
traversd all the plains, or climb the 
Mis, brave in heart and secure in 
tread.” 

So spako the mainland bard; and 
ueplies the bard of the isles : 

^ Truthful, all triithfiil, were thy 
praises of Ceaneach and Macceati- 
each ; buthigh should have been their 
fame/ *thmigh ^0 steed had ever 
neighed or pranced in Kintail. Half 
their mighty deeds ^ere dorie^ in 
w^b^sidlmg ships, and if doubled the 
anmtmt harl^ riders of die 
defep, 'So iioald have grown doubty 
remiwn cMefe. The bkfe 

^ Bqiciestrian leadfer. 


of wintet are 6A the whistfii% dr;^ 
grass of the Kills; bleak and deso^ 
late are the glens. Like the bosotti 
of swans, the wreathing snow is 
glossy and cold, and a feathery co- 
vering from vapoury skies repairs 
the waste made by noon-day beams 
on the white garb of the earth. The 
river sleeps beneath an icy shroud* 
No tufted heath, no winter berry is 
seen on the moors or mountains; dark 
green pine glitters in the frosty light, 
and the heath-fowl draw near to the 
sheltering abodes of men. The light- 
footed roe and timorous hare descend 
from mossy hollows of the crags; for 
hunger urges them to venture life, in 
shunning death by famine. Heap 
the ingle with sweet-smelling bircb, 
and let sounds of mirth fill oUr halts* 
Our board is rich in plenty* wbelh^ 
we repose on land, or skim the Wa- 
ters ; and while favouring gales ad- 
vance our floating castles, we send 
round the quech of remembrance t6 
the lovely dwellers of our souls. The 
hoofs of the horse are sunk in the 
snow; he struggles, he staggers, he 
falls, and the bruised rider wishes 
for the nobler steed whose strong 
ribs and unyielding back featr no 
wreathing discharge of the fleecy 
clouds. She plunges in the billows 
without dismay or care. She rears 
her tall limbs to the skies as* she 
bounds along in her might with 
spreading wings. Never can lack of 
food retard her travel, nor scorching 
thirst sink her heart. The briny 
wave is her cup of joy.** 

May the kindest spirits of the 
deep guide her prow !” said the agei 
chief. Glad be her return to pur 
haven 1 and may the horsemeh of 
Kintail for ever decide the strife of 
contending clartsl” 

‘‘ •Mine be tho steed warni with the 
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fire of higll^ mettle !'* said the nvuiv- 
land bard. He arches bis grace- 
ful neck to the caressing hand of his 
rider. His full eye looks the response 
of affection, and his kind heart speaks 
in neigliiiigs of grateful tone. I 
mount his back to-day, and at such 
or such an hour I promise to return: 
the fleet limbs of my steed are a sure 
})ledge for my words. No angry genii 
from the foamy surge, nor the grin- 
ning ghost puffing his chilly breath 
over the clouds of ocean, nor the 
white-haired pale glashtii that hides 
in caverns, and bursts forth to flutter 
through wooded hills, sending squall 
on squall to contend with the sound- 
ing currents, can impede my course. 
My IHends behold me depart, assur- 
ed of my speedy return. They look 
from their lofty towers to watch my 
ap^proach, and are not disappointed." 

But my friends are with me," re- 
joined theisknd bard. With united 
heart and arm we ply the oar, or set 
the swelling sail. One spirit of bra- 
very defies and overcomes the ha- 
zards of the deep; and one joy spar- 
kles in our glances at the feast of 
shells.” 

“For sinking of the heart, noleech- 
qraft equals the mouth of song," said 
the aged chief. “ The Jir searmo- 
nacha* from Isles of Holy Vigils 
came to offer comfort to the sad 
chieftain, a lingering light of his 
race, disabled by gathered years, 
when his spirit, as the flame kindled 
in a forest of dark green pines, burnt 
in eagerness to lead his thousands to 
the wars of Ross. He listens to the 
shaven crowns with folded hands; 
but they retire to their ceils of gloom, 
and the bards give his soul to other 
times in beams of gladness.” 

“ With age ascends tlie multiplied 
* Fir searmonacha means preachers. 


deeds of vetiown,” said flie Island 
bard. “ The aged live again in flb^eir 
race ; and the chief of Kintail halb 
daughters of loveliness shining in 
the castles of the mighty leadese ^ 
clans: but when tlie lord of Cattfan 
sat feeble amidst his gr^ fidlmg 
locks, his heart trembled for NeamliT 
nuid, the one beam of his joy^~ 
* Seer of times to come,’ said the 
weak-voiced chief, ‘ hie thee to Ge* 
aneach Macceaneach, the early conr 
queror of the Fiannachael, that now 
say, Ours shall be Neamhnuid, the 
pearl of beauty, and Cattlm shalt 
mouni for the white tossing of her 
arms in the Uamor Fraisghail. Cat* 
thu, the brother of her that bore him 
to Ceaneach, seeks a visit in armour 
from Macceaneach. liet the steeds 
of Kintail cross the rich waving grass 
of Catthu, and his warriors wade iii 
blood from the opening of the Ua- 
mor to dark recesses of the den of 
spoil. My ships shall await httn in 
the eastern liarbours.’ As winged 
arrows, Macceaneach led his steeds 
across the country; because the seer 
had glimpses of a pearl wrenched 
from the parent shell. The ships of 
Catthu spread their sails to bear in 
pride the western light of the valiant. 
He throws his powers upon the tall 
fleet of Oilteil. But the outstreteh*- 
ed arms of loveliness in all her tears, 
over the side of a bark cutting the 
waves with rapid course, excites the 
rage of Macceaneach. He pursues 
her hasty retreat to the Uamor. Hor- 
rid faces issue from the den, and gi<^ 
gantic forms in gleaming armour lift 
the ’’spear. The rustling arrows of 
Kintail wind in blood among ihefiJU 
ing Fiannachael. As muddy 
gurgling from a mountain*flood^ fair 
rains of autumn, idle cuneni of life 
descends from heaps of the, slain; 
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but another and another furious band 
i0 arrayed before the cave, and tlie 
%nld tumbling stt’Uggle of men in- 
ctines against Kintail. Firm as wave- 
lashed rocks of his own coast, Mac- 
bean'eaoh, a path of fire amidst the 
rdar of danger, sends from his fiash- 
iTig^e 3 tes the terrible beams of a grow- 
irig'SoOl. With a glance to the west 
he perceives his steeds galloping to 
tire fight. They neigh with eager 
impatience for the tumultuous strife, 
and the riders dash upon the shrink- 
ing Kannachael. The men of Cnt- 
t\m join their strokes of death: the 
IJamor no longer vaunts of her tall 
people. Frowning ghosts on the 
wing of dark red clouds are conveyed 
far to the north. The gloomy circle 
of Briimo is their home; wdiile lovely 
in her humid eyes, the pearl of Cat- 
tlm is folded in the arms of Mac- 
cfeaneach. He saved her from the 
dreadful grasp of Oilteil, and Kin- 
tail rejoices in her smiles. The race 
of Macceaneach and Neamlinnid, 
ofF^Dring of heroes, shall be for ever 
the summer sun of their people, the 
dark hhrricane of the desert to their 
foes; Their deeds, as streams of 
light, have rolled through unnum- 
bered generations. Their ships bear 
the treasure of every shore, and their 
niiiriniers are the strength of Kin tail.” 

The treasures wafted by winds 


over blue heaving billows, and the 
strength of iinsliaken Rnds, wmild 
fail,” said the mainland bard, ** if 
the shining garb of war bn stately 
steeds had never spread the renown 
of Kintail. But why contend for 
separate fame? As vapours float to 
thin air before the rising day, so the 
strife of words between friends gives 
w^ay before the beams of wusdom. 
Our steeds and our ships are joined 
in honour — the two hands of pow- 
er to our clan — the dreadful vaults 
of thunder to scatter and consume 
our foes.” 

“ It is not our steeds nor our ships 
alone that brighten the leader among 
assernhled chiefs,” said the aged 
chieftain of Kintail. “ The soul of 
valour in our people is the light of 
our paths. I'liey urge our steeds in 
the contest of men and the clangour 
of battle. They guide our slflps 
through eddying currents, and stride 
in unconquered might amidst fields 
of death, or seas of danger. The 
people give light to our renown.” 

“ The chieftain is the soul of his 
people!” shouted both the bards with 
one voice. “ Age may bleach the 
hair and weaken the sinew^s of a he- 
ro, but his spirit, like the holly of 
his mountains, grows aloft in strength 
and beauty.” 

B. a 


THE UNKNOWN FRIEND^ 

TitK following narration is not only permitting, directing, and overruling 
itttbrestihg, as affording a remarkable all natural events. 
ifl\ksttation of the valuable qualities A respectable surgeon, who resid- 
bf ni^s most faithful brute depend- ed on the borders of Cheshire, pro- 
^iat^Hlie dog, but must also tend ceeded, on the 30th of December, 
tb convince ev’cn tlie most 178^, to Heaton, near Manchester, 
iSept^al^ ^tHrf is not only a ge- to render professional assistance to a 
nerk, but\|i particular Providence, lady during her confinement. By 
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this duty he wsts detained dll about 
twelve o clock in the night of thC' let 
of January, 1783, when the dodior, 
being anxious to return home, and, 
moreover, remarkably attached to 
the exercise of walking, determined 
to set out immediately on foot, not- 
withstanding the remonstrances of 
bis patient, who reminded him that 
it would be extremely dangerous to 
travel at so late an hour, on account 
of the many drunken people on the 
road. He likewise declined the ofter 
of a horse, and the company of a 
servant as a safeguard. 

It was a frosty starlight night, 
and nothing particular c)ccurred to 
him on his way from Heaton to Man- 
chester; but on passing Mr. Swann’s 
warehouse, nearly opposite to the 
New Cross, a large buff-coloured 
mastiff came snuflSng about his legs 
and heels. He at first conceived 
that the dog was the protector of the 
warehouse, and had mistaken him 
for a thief; and having in his prac- 
tice repeatedly witnessed the dread- 
ful effects resulting from the bites 
of dogs, became greatly alarmed, 
lest he should be torn in pieces by 
him. After somewhat recovering from 
his apprehensions, he spoke in sooth- 
ing terms to conciliate the animal, 
and proceeded slowly into Oldham- 
street, but was astonished to find 
that the dog still followed close to 
his heels. Being about half-way along 
the street, the surgeon desired him 
in a commanding manner to be gone: 
to this he paid not the slightest at- 
tention. When opposite to the In- 
firmary, he endeavoured by severe 
threats to induce the animal to leave 
him, but with no better success. Per- 
ceiving that the dog evinced no re- 
^ntment at such treatment^ the sur- 
geon resolved ikat be would ti0t in- 


terfere with hini any more ; mi 
anunal, in the same manner) stiH 
tinued to follow him^ » ; / 

In walking along the footpath ron 
the right4)and sitde, which was sepa^ 
mted from the high-road by posts 
and railing, at a little distance from 
Shooter’s Brook, he saw four men in 
the road going towards Manchester! 
two abreast, about twenty yards from 
each other. When the two first had 
passed him, he observed the others 
creep under the railing; and, onlofsk^ 
ing back, perceived that the first two 
had got into his rear, and were fast 
advancing: thus he was completely 
surrounded by them* One of the 
first two, who had crossed over in 
his front, on the surgeon’s near ap- 
proach, stretched out his arm to cot 
lar him, and called out Stop!” The 
doctor struck the aggressors anii, 
which caused him to miss his hold, 
and replied, Stop! for wbatt’W 
Get into that house, and w'e’B let 
you know,” answered one of the v3k 
lains, pointing to a new unfinished 
house, without doors or whidowe^ 
The surgeon told them that if .he 
met with any further interruption, he 
would set his dog at them ; but this 
threat did not in the least intimidate 
the ruffians: two of -them advaniJed 
to lay hold of If^, on which lie cidl- 
ed to the dog, “ tieigh, lad, seiz^*^ !: 
seize em!” The animal immediately 
flew upon the breast and throat of 
the foremost, levelled him instantly 
with the ground, and in falling, he 
knodced down the other. The stur- 
geon conceiving that this waa ihw 
proper moment to retreat, ran 
as the Robin Hood Inn alBfankTof^ 
whmre his laithfol adsuige companiiHa 
came up with him, ^ mit of . 
from- the; 

Gratitude tor hia w 
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mwAt svB*geon desirouB of retftin^ 
ing bis neir friend; and between 
Cliorlton-row and Rushaline he ex« 
periencefl another gligiit interruption 
front a taan who had soniething up- 
on his shoulder, which the doctor be- 
Kevedtobeaguti, andwhocalled out 
to ham to proceed no further. The 
surgeon told hitn, if he advanced much 
nearer to him, his dog should tear 
him in pieces, as he had done two 
villains near Shooter’s Brook. This 
menace had the desired effect; and 
having reached his home, he exa- 
mined his singular friend and pro- 
tector very minutely, gave him plenty 
of victuals, and took him into a sta- 
ble to rest till morning, with a parti- 
cular injunction to that part of his 
family who were waiting up, to de- 
sire the servant when she went to 
the stable not to let the dog escape. 
This caution, however, was not com- 
municated to the servant, who open- 
ed the stable-door in the morning 
as usual, when he rushed out, terri- 
fied the poor woman, leaped over 
the yard-gate, and was never seen 
afterw'ards ; neither could it be ever 


traced to whom he belonged, whence 
he came, or whither he went. 

Though this narrative may to some 
appear improbable, yet we are as- 
sured that every circumstance con- 
tained in it is strictly true. 

An instance of a similar nature 
occurred several years ago near 
Leeds. One Sunday night, about 
half-past ten o’clock, Mr. Thomas 
Robinson, of Little London, near that 
j town, was returning home from Leeds, 
when he was joined by a large dog, 
who fondled upon him, ami accompa- 
nied him on the way. mthout pay- 
ing much attention to his canine com- 
panion, he proceeded to cross the 
lonely fields between Potter’s Alms- 
Houses and Grove-House, where he 
was attacked by a footpad, who, 
seizing him by the collar of his coat, 
demanded his money. Then it was 
that he discovered the value of a 
friend ; for the dog of his own ac- 
cord laid hold of the robber, who, 
finding himself thus unexpectedly 
assailed, quitted his grasp, and was 
glad to effect his escape without his 
booty. 


LETTER TO JEAN JAQUES ROUSSEAU. 

• Thk following letter is extracted from the manuscript papers of tlie late William 
Qombe, Esq. to wdioiSe^ pen the Repository lias been indebted for many of its 
pages. It is address^ to Rousseau, whose aversion to society, we might almost 
say misanthropy, is well known, evidently with a view to awaken in his bosom 
ffjoife kindly feelings, and to reconcile him with his species. Whether it has ever 
appeared in print we have now no means of ascertaining : as a relic worthy of the 
au^r of Dr, Syntax, our subscribers will, we are confident, be gratified with its 
{^^ervation in our Miscellany. — ^Editor. 


I WHITE to you from that world 
which you call a desert! If you have, 
by any means, discovered it to be the 
babkalion of monsters, I pity *and 
hunent you ; while 1 cannot but con^ 
gnrtiilate myself in haidng made so 
great a progress in my joumeythrough 
itsiithM^wmae &tal experience. 


But surely the man who lives in a 
comer of the world should not de- 
termine so rashly of the whole race 
of men! His retirement, in a great 
measure, exempts him from all inter- 
course with it; and if he will people 
a world he does not see with moiv 
dmt never exists the world 
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and itsniOnstersmust bethe offspring 
of his own fancy, the coinage of an 
enthusiastic brain, wdiich, brooding 
over its own gloomy visions, pro- 
duces images equally destitute of 
pleasure and reality. 

You will ask me, if I have not 
known unjust and ungrateful men: 
these you will tell iue are the mon- 
sters of the world j these are the 
beasts of prey which make it a desert. 

I will acknowledge, my friend, that 
I have experienced injustice and in- 
gratitude; but, at the same time, I 
must infoi^ you, that I luive been 
the happy object of kindness and 
benevolence. I have known more 
of the latter than the former, yet I 
do not call the world a Paradise ; you 
have experienced more of the former 
than the latter, and you persist in 
declaring it to be a desert. You 
arqlike the Arab or the Ethiop, who, 
having seen nothing but his own l)ar- 
ren plains and sandy si lores, may 
imagine that the whole globe bears 
the same dreary appearance ; but he 
who has ventured beyond their dus- 
ty limits into the world, and seen the 
fertile gardens of it, will deplore their 
He who examines only 
one or the other will form false ideas 
and idle conclusions. The morakl 
as well as the natural world possess- 
es very diflerent and opposite quali- 
ties: the good and evil of the one are 
like the fruitful and barren scenes 
of the other; and the mixture is, I 
doubt not, essential to both. 

You w ill, perhaps, ask me again, 
if I have not experienced the injus- 
tice and ingratitude of wdiich you 
complain; and I answer by another 
question, w hetlier you have not met 
vith the contrary virtues? I know 
you have. But, waving the subject, 
and getting away from the perplexi- 


ties which must ever atteaid the ques^ 
tioiis concerning the existence of 
evil in the world, I only wish to 
press this opinion upon your cem vie- 
tion — that as there is an undmibted 
mixture of good and evil, itis our 
duty and our interest to make that 
use of them both which may best 
contribute to our owm welfare and 
honour. 

I write to a philosopher; and in 
order to give him every advantage^ 

I mean, for once, to reason upon tlie 
principles of that philosophy which 
assumes the power of rising superior 
to popular opinions and religious 
professions. This philosophy, I be- 
lieve, will allow, that the good and 
evil in the world is the contrivance 
of the Supreme Governor of it; that 
it is the result of infinite power and 
wisdom. If this be granted, good 
and evil must be necessary to that 
beautiful whole of things, whereof 
w^e oursMves arc such a considerable 
part. 

The First Cause you will acknow^ 
ledge to be good ; and it cannot he 
an attribute of goodness to create 
sensible bcnigs to be miserable : the 
good and evil of the w orld therefore 
are our own to receive or cast from 
us; and this being the truth, we have 
no right to complain of our owm do- 
ings, because, if we are miserable, 
we must be the fabricators of our 
own misery. But this by the way. 
I do not purpose, believe me, to en- 
ter the lists of disputation with such 
a powerful antagonist as yourself, 
were you even disposed to so great 
a condescension as to join with me in 
the discussion of any subject wherein 
I might difler from you: but 1 sin- 
cerely wish to extricate :tbe< wodd 
anditsf irdmbUaAts fi'Qm.the ^agrace 
I which ynu have 
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both; or, at least, to excuse myself 
for having a better opinion of tliose 
with whom I am to travel that jour- 
ney in which you and I and all man- 
kind engaged. We are, my 
friend, on tlie high-road of life; and 
surely nothing can be more condu- 
cive to our comfort than to think 
well of those who travel with us. 
For my own part, I should consider 
that man as the greatest enemy to 
my peace, who should endeavour to 
persuade me that those I love, for 
whom I feel the most tender senti- 
ments, and who have long been the 
objects of my best affections, possess 
the basest natures. You cannot con- 
fide in mankind, and you retr('at 
from them. I shall not inquire whe- 
ther the fault is in you or in them; 
it is sufficient, as you love tliem not, 
that you retire from thern. In tills 
you are at least consistent; and if 
'you are really satisfied, I have no 
right to aim even at correlating an 
opinion, which, however contrary it 
may be to mine, you have sanctified 
to yourself. 

But though I cannot allow the 
world to be a desert, 1 will meet you 
half way — I wdll call it a solitude. 
Indeetl I feel it to be one; and I 
l)elieve, that at some period or other 
of existence, either from the loss of 
friends, the change of fortune, the 
infirmities of nature, or tlie close of 
life, this is the situation of every 
human being. I am at this moment, 
like yon, in a crowded and populous 
city, where pleasure is the object of 
universal idolatry; where all are 
fluttering towards the same enjoy- 
ments, and involved in the same dis- 
sipations: yeft I feel myself alone 
amid all the tumults of it. I there- 
fore^ recc^^l^ence my letter. I write 
to you ft*(5m this solitude, the worid; 


or, I should rather say, fi*om One 
corner of it to another. Believe me, 
my fKend, that if your letter had not 
afforded me a subject, I should have 
been very much at a loss how to 
have addressed, or what to have 
said to you. Time and chance have 
so ordered matters with me, that it 
is long, long since I have written a 
letter of friendship or sentiment. My 
pert is so unaccustomed to the busi- 
ness, that it trails heavily along the 
paper, and I scarcely know how to 
conduct it to those pleasing purposes 
of affection which were once its best 
and dearest office. When we first 
knew each other, I was surrounded 
wUh a crowded throng, who called 
themselves my friends: — my friends 
they were while Fortune rode in my 
chariot with me: but I do not com- 
plain. Fortune did not abandon 
me, 1 deserted Fortune, and, vfith 
the goddess, the crowds whicli sur- 
round her altars. In leaving For- 
tune 1 lost, it is true, a few pleasing 
though shadowy connections; hut I 
was restored to myself, and to my- 
self I have lived almost tlie whole 
of that interval which has fled aw'ay 
since we were wont to pass so many^ 
pleasant hours together. My for- 
mer life is a vision, which is now al- 
most effaced, and there is little left 
of it hut the ghosts of friendships 
now no more; and when I venture 
to open my lattice and look into the 
world, I miss so many of those faces 
which were so pleasant to behold, 
and see others so changed by time 
and sorrow, that I am disposed to 
shut my window in haste, and with- 
draw from so mortifying and sad a 
prospect. 

The man who has for some years 
lived in retirement, finds the world 
on his return to it to be more a soli- 
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tilde, than even that corner wherein 
he had nursed himself in obscurity. 
They who live in the hurry of it, when 
one connection fails, supply them- 
selves with another, so that the rota- 
tion of the human race passes on 
without their making any observation 
upon it. But he who, like myself, 
makes a casual return to the large 
society of mankind, finds himself, as 
I do, alone. Of the numerous bafids 
of friends which he left in the world, 
some, like myself, have retired from 
it; some are distracted amid the cares 
of it; others are labouring under the 
pressure of disease; many are chang- 
ed by a long series of troubles ; and 
the greater part are sheltered from 
care, disease, and trouble in the 
grave. Thus he finds himself in 
the midst of the crowded world; 
pressed as he may be in the throng 
of it, he is still alone. In this soli- 
tude am I. New parts are perform- 
ing upon the stage by actors whose 
names I never heard, whose voices I 
do not know, and whose language I 
do not understand. Amid this scene 
of things so truly uninteresting to 
me, what can I procure either of 
sentiment or intelligence which will 
be a tit offering for you? I look into 
the world; but what is to be found 
in a solitude? When I ask my heart, 
my heart has nothing but good wish- 
es: they, I must acknowledge, have 
some little merit, for they are accom- 
panied with truth and sincerity. I 
do not flatter, because I do not mean 
to insult you. Flattery is the off- 
spring of interest and deceit ; and I 
can have no inducement to flatter a 
man who has it not in his power to 
gratify me in any thing which flat- 
tery is used to procure; and where- 
fore shouM 1 try to deceive him who 


prefers poverty to riches, and obscu- 
rity to fame? 

I may now tell you, that I most 
cerely admire and respect tboi|e ta- 
lents with which God has bhiie d 
you, and how much I wish that you 
would employ them during the re- 
mainder of your life to the noble 
purposes of virtue. Of the power 
which your pen has over the human 
passions, Heloise is a striking but 
sad example: the pleasing poison 
which pervades every page of those 
alluring volumes has ruined so many 
innocent minds, that it is your duty 
to hold forth an antidote to its disas- 
trous power. I doubt not but your 
purpose was virtue: vice, however, 
has been the consequence of it. Ex- 
ert your powers in counteracting the 
effects of your darling work! Yes, I 
would counsel you to become an un- 
natural parent. I conjure you, in 
the sacred name of virtue, to hasten 
and destiiroy your favourite offspring ! 
O Rousseau, if deformity in your 
hands becomes lovely, how would 
you adorn beauty ! If you could make 
vice appear amiable, what iiTesistible 
allurements could you give to virtue! 
You have the peculiar art of bending 
the passions of your readers to your 
will. I do not wish you to aim at 
extinguishing them, but to direct 
them to the noblest objects of this 
world, and the most sublime hopes 
of the next. 

You believe in an immortal state : 
what then can be so noble an under- 
taking as the endeavour to make 
mankind and yourself wordiy of its 
happiness ? You believe that you m 
an accountable being; and do you 
not think that you will one day be 
asked why, while your work8«are 
making havoc in the destractkin of 
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innocence throughout great part of | 
Europe, you are copying music in a 
gajret, instead of counteracting by 
your,Aifc*flost and continued exertions 
thd^MM^uieious efiects of them? You 
believe, nay, you assure me, that you 
have every reason to believe that 
your life hastens to its period ; and 
can you ^ploy the close of it with 
more honour and comfort, than by 
discovering new sources of benevo- 
lence and goodness ? In such an em- 
ployment there is consolation for 
every distress, and a balm for evei7 
wound. You complain of misfortune 
and affliction : O Rousseau, love man- 
kind and be happy ! 

But if, from habit and a peculiar 
frame of mind, you feel sometimes an 
irresistible propensity to tears and 
lamentation, weep over b iiman errors ; 
lament human infirmities ; lament, but 
cease to rail at them! Railing does 
no good to any cause, Cwspecially to 
that of virtue. Again I* repeat, 
Rousseau, love mankind and be hap- 
py! To prove this assertion more 
fully, I must have recourse to an 
unplcasing subject — I must speak of 
myself. I have neither fortune nor 
friends; I have neither fiither nor 
mother, nor brother nor sister ; I do 
not possess the more endearing ties 
of life, and those which are sup- 
posed to conduce most to its felicity — 
I mean the connections of marriage 
and of children: and yet, without all 
these various objects of human pur- 
suit, 1 am happy and contented, per- 
fectly resigned to my lot and condi- 
tion, and should exceedingly repine 
at the being obliged to change it with 
ai^. one person in the world, however 
loaded and adorned he might be 
witR lmi^ours, riches, and gieatness. 
t pilgr^evierj oiie s infirmities; I laugh 
with thosowho laugh, and weep with 


j those who weep. I adore Virtue 
wherever I find her, and pray that 
she may soon take up her dwelling 
where I find her not; and w'hile I 
have the fiame of universal friend- 
ship to warm my heart, and the ray 
of fancy to cheer my solitary houvs^ 
may heaven, in its good pleasure, 
shower dowm titles and coronets up- 
on those heads which are aching for 
them, and leave me, in its mercy, to 
obscurity and to myself ; and when I 
shall die, if perchance a kindred spi- 
rit should wish to perpetuate my 
name beyond the grave, may he wTite 
upon the stone that covers me, ‘‘ Here 
lies one who was a lover of man- 
kind;” or if I could deserve that title 
which contains the sum of liumati 
good and perfection, Here lies a 
Christian,” If therefore you would 
love mankind, become a Christian. 
You will tell me, that you ^re already 
of that denomination, and that you 
breathe its spirit of comprehensive 
and universal benevolence. If that 
be the case, why will not Rousseau 
practise it? Why will he withdraw 
himself from the pleasures and du- 
ties of social converse ? Why, when 
he might be exercising his surprising 
talents for the delight and instruction 
of his fellow - creatures, when he 
might be dispelling the mists of error 
that encircle truth, and giving to vir- 
tue its most engaging dress> why is 
he cynically retreating from the world, 
and copying music in a garret? Why 
does he give up the duties of a Chris- 
tian for those of a machine ? These 
are questions, my dear Rousseau— 
but it is time for me to draw to a 
conclusion. 

As we are situated in this world, 
in all human probability we shall 
never meet each other again. My 
eyes, I fear, have looked upon you 
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for the last time; they will behold friend! Consult the dignity of your 
you no more ; and as in my vainest nature and your character. Cease 
moments I can have no reason to to a-ct unworthy of your nature as a 
suppose that you will give me any man, and your character ai|^0|jl^is- 
written acknowledgment of this long tian. O Rousseau, I bid ^ySh iitScfe 
letter, I must consider it as a last more adieu! My last valedicdori is 
farewell to you. Adieu! my dear — love mankind, and be happy ! 

NOTIONS OF UNCIVILIZED NATIONS RELATIVE TO' 

WRITING. 

It is amusing to contemplate the examined it again and again; but it 
effects produced on the minds of sa- afforded him no information. lie 
vage nations by the arts and inven- thought a little within himself, but 
tions of civilized life, many of which his thoughts reflected no light upon 
would have appeared not less asto- the subject. At length he sent for 
nishing and supernatural to our an- Mr. Mariner, and desired him to 
cestors four or five centuries back, write down something. The latter 
than they do at present to the unen- asked w hat he ivould chuse to have 
lightened children of Nature. By written: lie replied, Put down me.” 
some of these, the communication of He accordingly w rote Feenow, sjiell- 
facts and thoughts by means of writ- irig it :iccording to tlu^ strict English 
ih§ has l^en deemed notliing less ortliography. The chiijf;, J^en s^rit 
than enchantment and magic. for another Englishman iiW had not 

We are informed that wdien the been present, and cOmmaiiding Ma- 
Missionaries in Labrador read to the rincr to turn his hack“ aridi^oi^k ano- 
Escjuimaux a declaration of friend- ther way, be gave themati the pa- 
ship from the governor of Newfound- per, and desired him to tell what it 
land, they shrunk w’ith affright if the jj was. He accordingly pronounced 
paper was offered for their inspection, aloud the name of the king, on wliicli 
They supposed it must contain aliv- Finow snatched the paper from his 
iiig principle, since it could convey hand, looked at it with astonishment, 
the thoughts of a man so far distant; turned it round and examined it in 
and that this invisible spirit might all directions, at length exclaiming, 
happm to take offence and chastise “ This is neither like Ayself nor any 
them,' Aough they had not intended body else! Where are my eyes? 
to prSvoke him. where is my head? whereare my legs? 

Mr. Mariner has given an enter- how can you possibly know it to he 
taining account of the embarrass- I?” and then, without ^topping for 
ment which Finow, the King of the any attempt at explanatioir; be impa>' 
Tonga Islands, felt, on learning that tiently ordered Mr. Mariner to t^rite 
writing w^as capable of communicat- something else; and thus employed 
ing sentiments. It w^as a letter writ- him for three or four hours in puttuig 
ten by the former that involved him down the natnes of diffiferent persons, 
in this inexplicable puzzle. After plaO'es, and thinlfs, a|id making the 
the pufpmi; of it had been explained other man tlieiQ. / ' 

to hto, he took up the lettei-, and J Tkisaffpi^d exfraotdlfi^ry 
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sion to*FinoW| and to all the men and 
women present, particularly as he 
no^iimd then whispered a little love 
which was strictly written 
down, and audibly read by the other, 
not a little to the confusion of some 
of the ladies present; but it was all 
taken in good-humour, for curiosity 
and astonishment were the prevailing 
passions. How their names and cir- 
cumstances could be communicated 
through so mysterious a channel, was 
altogether past their comprehension. 
Finow had long before made up his 
opinion of books and papers, and 
this as much resembled witchcraft as 
any thing he had ever seen or heard of. 

Mariner in vain attempted to ex- 
plain, but his knowledge of the lan- 
guage was yet too slender to enable 
him to make himself clearly under- 
stood. Finow at length imagined 
that he had discovered the mystery, 
and observed to those about him, that 
it was vei^ possible to put down a 
mark or sign of something that had 
been seen both by the writer and 
reader, and which should be mutu- 
ally understood by them ; but Mari- 
ner immediately informed him, that he 
could write down any thing he had 
never seen. The king directly whis- 
pered to him to put Toogoo Ahoo, 
the King of Tonga, whom he and 
his brother had assassinated many 
years before Mariner's arrival. This 
was accordingly done, and the other 
read it; when Finow was still more 
astonished, and declared it to be the 
inost wonderful thing he had ever 
heard of. 


He then desired liiin to write the 
name of Tarky, chief of the garri-* 
son of Bea, whom Mariner and his 
companions had not yet seen, and 
who was blind of one eye. When 
“ Tarky” was read, Finow inquired 
whether he was blind or not. This 
was putting writing to an unfair test; 
and Mariner told him that he had 
only written down the sign standing 
for the sound of the name, and not 
for the description of the person. 
He was then ordered to write, Tar- 
ky, blind in his left eye,” which was 
done, and read, to the increased as- 
tonishment of every body. 

Mr. Mariner then told him, that, 
in several parts of the world, messa- 
ges were sent to great distances 
through the same medium ; and be- 
ing folded and fastened up, the bear-^ 
er could not know any thing of the 
contents; and that the histories of 
whole nations were thus handed down 
to posterity, without spoiling by being 
kept. Finow acknowledged this to 
be a most noble invention ; but added, 
that itw'ould not do at all for the Ton- 
ga Islands, as there would be nothing 
but disturbances and conspiracies, 
and he should not be sure of his life 
perhaps another month. He con- 
fessed, at the same time, that he should 
like to know it himself, and for all 
the women to know it, that he might 
make love with less risk of discovery, 
and not so much chance of having 
his brains knocked out by their hus- 
bands. 


ACCOUNT OF MADEMOISELLE DE LAUNAY, AFTER- 
WARDS MADAME DE STAAL. 

This lad^, who was born without her, a very brilliant education ; but, 
fortime, received, through the bene- deprived by death of her bencfac- 
•vidence of a lady who had adopted tress before she had attained her six- 
Voi:ni. No. XVL F r 
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teenth year, she was obliged to ac- 
cept a situation much below her ttie- 
ritd, that of fenme^de-chambre to the 
Duchess of Maine. One part of her 
^ployment was to»<lo needle-work, 
and nothing could exceed her em- 
barrassment when she was required 
to make a set of chemises for the 
duchess: until then she had done 
only fancy works, and she had* not 
the least idea of cutting out such a 
garment. A pprehensive of betray- 
ing her ignorance, she set about her 
task with fear and trembling; and 
when the duchess went to put on her 
chemise, she found upon her shoul- 
der that part of the sleeve which be- 
longed to the elbow. 

Mad, de Staal, in speaking of the 
duchess, said, 1 have a hundred 
times admired the patience with which 
tWs princess, whose temper was na- 
turally quick, supported my blunders. 
The first time she asked me for a 
glass of water, in my hurry to obey 
hei’, I threw the water over her, in- 
stead of putting it into the glass. I 
was extremely short-sighted; and 
tins defect, joined to the flutter in 
which I always found myself when- 
ever I approached the duchess, made 
me seem devoid of all understand- 
ing, so that I did not perform the 
moslt;lTifling thing properly. One 
day the duchess was dressing, 
she ^ked me for the powder: I took 
the bbx by the If d, which of course 
came off in my hand, and the box 
falling on the toilet, the powder M^as 
scattered all over it, and on the prin- 
cess, who said to me, in a very gentle 
tone, ‘ When you want to lift some- 
thing, it will be better to take it by 
the bottom.* I took caVe to remem- 
ber this lesson ; but, alas! I was not jj 
niore fortunate for attending to it; 
for, some days afterwards, when she 


adked* me for her I took it by 
the bottom^ and was astonished when 
I saw the hundrediostia whid^ 
tained rofling over the floor, 
not help exclaiming, ^ Ah, good hea- 
ven! I no lon^ know in what man- 
ner to take hold of any thing!* ** 

A circumstance soon occurred 
which shewed the talents of Made- 
moisdle de Laiinay, and procured 
for her the favour of the daefaesa, as 
well as that of many persons of dis- 
tinction. A young lady had* by the 
advice of her mother, pretended to 
be possessed by a demon, and 
nelle had been the dupe of the sm* 
posture. Mademoiselle de Launay 
wrote to him on the subject; and the 
wit and pleasantry with which die 
rallied him on his credulity, gave him 
a high opinion of her talents. He 
shewed her letter, spoke of har ad- 
vantageously, and from' that moment 
she was considered in the first ciiv 
cles as a bel-espriU The Duchess 
of Maine made use of her talents in 
all the fites which she gave at Sce- 
aux. All the arrangements and the 
decorations of these parties were di- 
rected by her taste: «be was even 
pressed into the service of the Muses ; 
she wrote a comedy in verse, which 
was performed on one of tlrese oc- 
casions. 

This career of gaiety was, kow^ 
ever, interrupted by an event as un- 
foreseen as it was cruel. A conspiracy 
was discovered against the Duke of 
Orleans, then regent : the Duchess 
of Maine was Implicated hi ft; die 
was shut up in the castle of D^oii, 
and* Mademoiselle de Launay was 
sent to the Basti^. Imsp^king of 
this event, die feayS, that the sudden 
manner in whidi she wai^ Cahried Off 

had so completely depriy^ her iff 
presence of mind, that she did not 
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think of ifiking liidlft achange 

of Uneu; and a few days after- 
ward»M^be waa obliged to get her 
fem^^de-cJi^brey yiho bad accom- 
panied her, to wash in a hand-bason 
her cap^ neck - handkerchief^ &c. 
while she herself was obliged to make 
A cd^we of a white pocket-hand- 
kercWef What a costume to re- 
ceive for the first time the visit of a 
geutleman to whom she was a stran- 
ger! She was, nevertheless, obliged 
to admit him; for it was the governor 
of the Bastille, who, in spite of the 
dishabille in which she was forced to 
receive him, was so smitten with her 
charms, that he wholly devoted him- 
self to the task of lightening her cap- 
tivity by every means that he could 
devise- 

This gentleman exhibited a singu- 
lar instance of the blindness of love: 
be told Mademoiselle de Launay, 
that all her fellow-prisoners were so 
charmed \vith her, tliat they could 
talk of nothing elsCi and that wher- 
ever he paid a vlsiti the discourse ran 
wholly upon her. He was not con- 
scious that the subject was always 
introduced by himself, and the others, 
who were naturally desirous of giv- 
ing him pleasure, followed bis lead. 
The captivity of Mademoiselle de 
Launay took place in December 
171$, and it was not till February 


1720, that she regainecl her liberty, 
and became . again attached to tlm 
suite of the Duchess of Maine. 
Shortly afterwards, she was address- 
ed by the celebrated Dacier, who had 
been some time a widowei*; but tbis 
offer was not agreeable to tlic diich« 
ess, who insisted upon her ^espousing 
Monsieur de Staal, liesutenant in the 
Swigs guards. The duchess most 
probably made this inatdi from the 
desire of placing Mademoiselle de 
Launay in a station tliat would jus- 
tify the princess in elevating her to 
;lierank of her lady of honour, which 
she became immediately on her mar- 
riage. It does not appear from the 
portrait which Madame de Staal bus 
left us of her husband, tliat he was 
of a character to attach a woman of 
her lively and ardent temper. “Na- 
turally well disposed, and free frejm 
the stormy influence of passion, he 
constantly did right, as much per- 
haps from temperament as principle. 
His temper was always equal; his 
views were sound, because they were 
neither obscured by paesion nor pre- 
judice. His ideas were rather just 
than abundant; he spoke little, but 
alw'ays to the purpose. In short, he 
might be characterized as a man with 
whom one could not justly find fault, 
but in whose society one np^i^er felt 
any lively emotioi^ of plea^p^.*’ 


DESULTORY THOUGHTS ON THE ARRIVAL AND 
CELEBRATION OF NATAL DAYS. 


How various are tlie feelings ex- 
cited in the human mind by the arri- 
val of a birthday ! In infancy, . to be 
Siu*e, it ia not; properly understood; 
but the effect mid impnessious of a 
birthday jn^ very early life are never- 
tiheless remeiul^redj and often 
.with a sensi^tiiwi approaching to 


terness, by the adult, the middle- 
aged, and the okl. When surrounded 
perhaps by a splendid party; when all 
that wealth can purcluise loads and 
decomtes a man’s table; when music, 
vocal and instrumental, strives to lull 
his senses ; when beauty and friend- 
sWp appear to unite to make his birtb- 
F F 2 
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dty a faapp^ 0116 : yet how often does 
ehe pef soil thus Attended by aft that I 
the world would deem desirable, look ' 
back witli envy and regret to his 
btmdiler boyhood; to the simple ad* 
dtliotial plum-pudding or apple-pie, 
and to the invitation of two or three 
oousins or sohoolfellows, that alone 
marked his natal day! And why is 
this? Not because he is a bad ipan; 
not because he is in want, for the ve- 
ry reverse of want is probably his 
situation; not because he is without 
a friend, for he may have many, rare 
1^ they certainly are: but because 
his life is in the wane ; because age 
has begun to blanch his liair, and to 
rob him of his faculties and enjoy- 
ments, he looks back to the bright- 
ness and beauty of all that early 
youth presented tp ; to the re- 
membered hour when he wished to 
be older, much older^ than he was, 
that he might become a man— noyfy 
alas! he is an old man} 

The case I have put is that of an 
old man, but not a guilty one. To 
the tainted mind in advanced age, 
the coming of a birthday must be 
perhaps the most hateful thing that 
can be imagined: willingly would 
auch a being forget that he had ever 
been young, innocent, and happy; 
willingly would he cease to remem- 
ber, a fond father and mother 
had bent over his infant form, and 
breathed a prayer to heaven for his 
Yrelfare and happiness, when the 
youthful anniversary of his birth re- 
turnedt Then his hopes and feel- 
ings werp buoyant; he looked for- 
ward himself with anxious hope to 
the copipletionof their prayers: but 
now, on looking back> he either be- 
holds a wrefehed void, where good 
might have been done, but was neg- 
ated) or sees eyery variety of 


Crin#^and im)ng fill lip tl^ ’ me^ 
chbly space of his departed years; 
he hears the groans and righs of the 
widow and the Orphan whotti'he has 
injured, the execrations of the wrong- 
ed and ruined friend, or the dying 
shrieks of some fond woman who 
trusted to his honour but to perish. 
What con, what ought to be such a 
man’s feelings on his birthday? Just 
what they are, depend upon it;-^ 
He has that within which cab aUd 
will tell him of all the injuries he has 
done, with deep and desolate aggra- 
vation. 

There is something very delight- 
ful in witnessing the careless and 
happy feeling which pervades the 
youthful mind on a birthday. Sur- 
rounded by friends (young and old), 
all of whom are wishing health, hap- 
piness, and success to the beginner 
of life, he thinks of little beyond the 
enjoyment of the moment ; or if he 
does, it is perhaps only to wish for 
another such celebration and day of 
jollity and mirth ; unknowing that the 
time will too soon anive, when he 
may either vrish his years to be sta- 
tionary, or that they could travel 
back with him to youth and youthful 
pleasures. 

“ When first our scanty ycar^ are 

It Seems like pastime to grow old ; 

And as youth counts the shining links 
That Time around him binds »o fiivt, 

Pleas’d with the task, he little thinks 
How hard that chain will press at last.” 

There have been men egotistical 
and v^ enough to boast in <dd age, 
that were their time to come : over 
again, they would live and act Just 
as they had lived and actedi; but I 
apprehend that the number itf' such 
biters is very sca^. Genesal’ 
ly speaking, men only *!ipegret <tiuit 
they cannot Bve over their days^gain, 
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ti^ be .^ble ta a|5t very 

:dt^€flBtly what they had done. 

, Who ia there atnong us ; that has ^ot 
something to mourn over time 
ivastedi; love spurned^ good counsel 
iieglected, talents mbappUed, wrong 
desires cherished, or some such thing, 
even though it may be very short of 
direct crime, yet enough to make 
them soiTy they have not time allow- 
ed for. reparation? Men with feelings 
such as these are apt to exclaim 
with tlie poet: 

Oh ! give me back those joyous hours, 
When life’s gay path was deck’d with flow’rs, 
And grief was but a name, 

And I’ll relinquish all the joys 
That manhood boasts j they teem with iioisc, 
And oft are fraught with shame. 

“ Not so the pleasures boyhood knew : 

On wings of bliss the moments flew, 

The blood with rapture tingled; 

And never with the smile of joy, 

To flil the breast with base alloy, 

The pang of gorrow mingled.” 


A inian AhpiU the mid^ Ufe is 

pei^apsi if happUy married) and 
^ith a few clulch^cn, the mo^t pl^ 
and calm on hifl birthday:: be is-ilot 
too old to enjoy tbc gaieties aHowfed 
to his friends, his Qf&pringr and- his 
servants on tlmt day ; heitbeir is?iie 
old enough to be melancholy arid rpoe- 
vish at the lapse of time; he has 
‘‘ ^Love's true light to guide liiBi” 
through this vale of trouble and of 
tears ; he is happy 
“ In that dear home, that saving ark,*”' 
which keeps man from the over- 
whelming turbulence of the floods of 
sin and passion that the world is too 
full of: for when all without is dark- 
ness and tempest, he can turn to that 
one blessed bosom, which will shefter 
him to the best of its ability, arid 
hush his wounded spirit into peace. 

J. M. Lace%\ 
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Address of the 
In this moist and variable climate, 
where the damp of the air extends 
even to tlie animal spirits, every one 
complains of the state of the atmo- 
sphere. For a great part of the year, 
time has its wings so befogged, that 
it appears scarcely to stir. Phoebus 
goes muffled up in a close carriage, 
reserving the light of his countenance 
for the antipodes; the drippinghours 
move tardily along, and all nature 
seems oppressed with ennui. And 
ia' it not enough to drive one mad, 
to life pent op <lay after day in a close 
snuffocating room; or, if one ventures 
out of doors, to be compelled to ex- 
pose those delicate organs, the lungs, 
to the laborious task of pumping in 
and out ^ nmss of 

of (Ni^sistency sufficient to clmkie 
! u chain^-pumj^ or to be cti t into 


Solar Company, 

and melted down for soft water? 

Oh! for the clear skies of Italy!” 
exclaims my Lady Sensitive. Oh ! 
for a few beams from that Sun which 
I used to wish at the devil full ten 
times a day!” cries the shivering Na- 
bob. These desiderata^ which, for 
the greater part of the year, aj^ear 
altogether out of the reach of the 
inhabitants of these islands, it is the 
I object of the Solar Company to mp- 
ply; and for this purpose they have, 
with the permission of the East In- 
dia Company, established on the plains 
I of Trichinopoly a manufactory for 
j theooneentrationofsunbedmsy which, 
by an ingenkwis process, are reduced 
into an inconceivably small coritpass, 
, and rendered capable of beiri^Wdns- 
[| ported to Any part of the glbS^jWiri 
odt* by iiry' to,’ of ffinflhu tfon^tSf/^eir 
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power. A conrfderable quantity of 
these concentrated sunbeams, care- 
fully packed in cast metal cases, and 
hermetically sealed, are now exposed 
for sale at the Company’s warehouses, 
and are offered to the public in full 
confidence of their unrivalled pro- 
perties. 

By possessing the concentrated 
sunbeams, one may at any time coin- 
iiiand a clear atmosphere, the heat 
or brilliancy of wliich may be increas- 
ed ad lihiium. A few inches of the 
commodity will be sufficient to illu- 
minate a large room in the most 
gloomy weather, and by an almost 
magical operation, even convert win- 
ter into summer. Of what infinite 
advantage must then such a disco- 
very be to the inhabitants of a coun- 
try which wants but a genial climate 
to render it a Paradise ! 

The concentrated sunbeams willj 
not only have the effect of affording | 
to those who use them a kind of per- j 
petual spring or summer, but will, | 
when so required, turn night into 
day ; and thereby supersede the use 
of gas, oil, or candle, or any other 
means of illuinination now in practice, 
and will prevent the necessity of coal 
in the heating of rooms; for it is clear 
that, when filled with sunbeams, an 
apartment must be sufficiently warm 
without the use of fires. The sav- 
ing thus accruing to the public is in- 
calculable, and in the article of coal 
in particular it must prove of the ut- 
most importance; it being ascertain- 
ed by our geologists, that, upon the 
present rate of expenditure, there 
is not more than eight hundred years’ 
consumption remaining in the coun- 
try. 

It was naturally to be supposed 
that the Gas Companies, which now 
possess the contract for lighting the 


metropiiilis, would haM set thdrr faces 
against this discovery, and have done 
every thing in their {K>wer to thwart 
the view^s of the Solar Compemy; 
and it cannot be wondered at^ if for 
a time they acted upon a pruiciple 
of self-defence* It is, however, but 
justice to these res})ectable and opu-^ 
lent bodies to say, that, since they, 
have come to a correct knowledge 
of the unrivalled properties of the 
concentrated sunbeams, and of the 
futility of opposing this wonderful 
step in tlie useful arts, they have, 
with a liberality deserving of applause 
and of imitation, voluntarily come 
forward to ])romote the object of the 
Solar Company, and thereby the 
interests of the nation at large. With 
this view they are actually in treaty 
for a supply of the concentrated sun- 
beams, to be used in lighting the 
streets of the metropolis; it having 
been proved to their satisfaction, that 
the sunbeams can be afforded at a 
rate infinitely cheaper than the ma* 
nufactureofgas; and, without doubt, 
this example will be followed by all 
the towms in the kingdom. 

The superiority in tlie beauty and 
brilliancy of the light from the cou*^ 
centrated sunbeams, to thiU; of all 
other kinds of illumination, cannot 
for a moment be disputed. Indeed 
it would be little less than impous 
to compare the light produced by an 
article of man’s manufacture.^ to that 
derived from the fountain of light it* 
self. It also possesses this amasmg 
advantage, namely, that it contains 
no combustible properties, so that it 
may even come in contact wdth gun* 
powder without causing explosion* 
What a pj.'otection is this against the 
ravages of tlmt destructive el^ent^ 
fire! and of what incalculat^ advaq^ 
itage must it. prove in tbu working vf i 
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the ntftn^ous iMffines of tins ASmntry, 
w}iere> notwithstanding the great dis- 
coveries of Sir Humphrey Davy, the 
lives of so many of our fellow- crea- 
tures are still in jeopardy! 

The concentrated sunbeams will 
also prove of singular use in hot and 
green houses. The superiority in the 
flavour of fruitripened by these means 
must be beyond all question. In 
fact, the application of the concen- 
trated sunbeams to this purpose is 
but an extension of the powers of 
nature. 

The change in the atmosphere of 
a room caused by the concentrated 
sunbeams will be found to operate 
powerfully on the animal spirits. Per- 
sons, therefore, subject to the blue 
devils, should never be without a 
portion of this commodity in their 
pockets, whereby they may always 
avert a fit of this prevailing disease 
of our climate. A vial of the same 
let loose in a room will enliven the 
dullest company, and brighten up 
every countenance with joy and glad- 
ness. Like eau de luce, it may be 
carried about in a smelling-bottle, 
and administered to persons labour- 
ing under nervousness or depression 
of spirits, to whom it will i)rove an 
effectual and instantaneous rostora- 
tive; and in this manner may rescue 
many an unfortunate fellow- creature 
from an untimely death. It is, there- 
fore, with this view especially recom- 
mended fit) the attention of the Hu- 
mane Society. 

Any person wishing to cut a shihe 
in company may, before be enters a 
room^ mb his face with a solution of 
the concentrated sunbeams, which 
win {brow a kind of halo around him, 
eiiduehim^irith the grace of an Apol* 
lo, and pvi^duce a per- 

fectly kvesistible/ and more than suf- 


ficient to make him pass for the most 
agreeable and lively companion, with- 
out the necessity of his possessing a 
particle of imagination or wit. In 
like manner, any lady desirous of 
making a conquest on any particular 
occasion may, by the same means, 
increase the natural brilliancy of her 
complexion, and add considerably to 
the effect of her charms. When 
love comes riding on a sunbeam from 
her eye, the heart is pierced through 
and through in an instant. And 
should she happen to have that obli- 
quity of the optics, termed a squint, 
it will be so much the better; for 

If ihc rays from two eyes with such ardency 
poke us, 

What heart can resist when they meet in a 
foe us ! 

The frequent use of the concen- 
trated sunbeams will cover the &ce 
with a beautiful russet colour, and 
change any white pasty-faced lady 
into a clear brunette. If applied to 
the corporeal system, no doubt many 
complaints peculiar to a cold damp 
climate may be cured by it. In like 
manner persons of a cold phlegmiitic 
disposition may have ebnstitu- 
tions much improved; andl the aged 
and infirm, in whom the current of 
life seems frozen up, may have the 
circulafion accelerated, and the ani- 
mal heat in a great measure restored, 
by a proper use of the concentrated 
sunbeams. '■ 

The Solar Company liavcj also es- 
tablished a manufactory, where, in 
the absence of the usual supplies 
from India, they are enabled to pro- 
duce the concentra ted sunbeams even 
in this climate. Tins is effected by 
choosing the warmest days in sum- 
mer for the operation of their ma- 
chinery; also by an ingenious con tri* 
vance for extracting ^uhbeains from 
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cucumbers, old Indians, Blackamoors, 
and such substances as have imbibed 
a large portion of solar heat. These 
means, however, of obtaining the 
commodity can be considered merely 
as a make-shift in case of necessity, 
such as the manufacture of sugar 
from beet-root in imperial France. 
But the possession of the machinery 
necessary for this purpose enables 
the Solar Company to accommodate 
the Indian part of the public in a 
very desirable way ; namely, in ex- 
tracting from their faces those ma- 
hogany hues imparted by a long re- 
sidence under the tropics, and leav- 
ing that delicate primrose tint, so 
much admired in our Anglo-Indian 
ladies who liave long dwelt in the 
East without exposing their tender 
faces to the sun, in undisputed pos- 
session of the skin. By the same 
process persons, whose constitutions 
have been impaired by a warm cli- 
mate, may have the sunbeams ex- 
tracted from their livers, and be re- 
stored to health, without resorting to 
the strong and dangerous remedies 
now in practice. Thus will those 
walking mummies, whom one meets 
in such numbers at Cheltenham and 
the Bengal Club, have the animal 
juices restored, and be converted 
into plump, fresh-looking gentlemen. 


In inflammatory complaints * of all 
kinds, the machinery for extracting 
sunbeams will also be found of great 
use, whether in drawing the heat 
from the system generally, or from 
a part immediately eflected. 

When the Solar Company's con- 
centrated sunbeams come to be in 
general use, our Eastern possessions 
will then be turned to account in 
earnest, by making them contribute 
to the amelioration of our climate, 
and to the many other important 
purposes already enumerated. These 
advantages will prove a counterpoise 
to the destructive effects of that per- 
nicious herb now imported in such 
quantities from the East. 

The concentrated sunbeams are 
packed in cases of all sizes, for the 
convenience of purchasers, and di- 
rections for their use accompany them. 
The public are warned against spu- 
rious imitations of the same, which 
counterfeit productions, being chief- 
ly manufactured in Africa or the 
West Indies, partake of the noxious 
qualities of those climates. 

N. B. The S****ch fiddle cured, 
freckles extracted, Madeira wine im- 
I proved to the East Indian flavour, 
and fat gentlemen melted down, on 
the most moderate terms. 

B. 


THE EMIGRANT BOOKBINDER. 

From the Portfolio qf a Traveller. 


I CAME one evening to a ferry over 
the Schuylkill, in Berks county. 
Though it was very late I resolved 
to cross, with the intention of pro- 
ceeding a few miles farther, to a place 
where, as I was informed, a person 
with whom I had become acquainted 
at New-York, resided. It was a ve- 
ry cold night in December. Before 


I reached the place in question, I 
was so overcome with fatigue and 
cold, that I knocked at the first 
house I came to, for the purpose of 
warming myself. It belonged to a 
stocking-weaver, who positively in- 
sisted that I should stqjg therefor 
night. Some of bis ne|gfa^t^i« 
seated round the fire. After he had 
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inquired my profession, country, and 
so fortt, one of his visitors began as 
follows: 

No, no, it is no easy matter I as- 
sure you to get employment in Ame- 
rica. In Europe, you hear a great 
deal about the high wages earned by 
the mechanic and day-labourer ; but 
you are never told how little occasion 
the farmer has for such people, and 
what a wretched bungler the master 
himself often is here. I am a book- 
binder by trade, and while a journey- 
man in Germany, found means to 
save in a few years a tolerable sum. 
Nothing would now serve me but I 
must go to America, to sweep up mo- 
ney with a besom. I arrived about 
four years ago at Philadelphia. My 
money was nearly all gone, for the 
s.coundrel of a captain, who had 
about twenty passengers, carried us 
to Spain, and there compelled us by 
his ill treatment to go on board ano- 
tlier vessel. Two-thirds of the pas- 
sage-money which he made us pay 
beforehand at Havre de Grace were 
consequently lost. 

At Philadelphia I could not find 
any employment, though I offered 
several bookbinders to work for my 
board. Wliile I \vas thus seeking 
work, I not only spent my last dol- 
lar, but was obliged to part with my 
best waistcoat to pay for my two last 
meals. In this forlorn state I wan- 
dered unconsciously through the ci- 
ty, and, absorbed in thought, 1 did 
not perceive the Schuylkill bridge, 
till the collector demanded the toll. 
I had not a cent in my pocket. In- 
different as to life or death, I seated 
myself on the ground. Presently a 
Quaker chanced to pass by. ^ Art 
thou ill, friend?* said he.— ^ No,’ I 
repfied, ^l am not so lucky as thatj’ 


and acquainted him with my situa^ 
ti<Hi. — ‘ If thoU losest courage,’ re- 
joined he, ‘ ’tis all over with thee. 
There is the bridge-toll: I shall not 
give thee more. Learn to help thy- 
self; and bear in mind this warning, 
that he who looks back with regret 
in America is liable to be turned in- 
to a pillar of salt.* With these words 
he left me. 

‘i I crossed the bridge and proceed- 
ed along the high-road. Evening 
came on : I began to feel the ciuiv^^ 
ings of hunger and thirst. I was now 
necessitated to make up my mind to 
beg for tlie first time in my life : the 
c y idea wrung my soul. At length, 
however, conquering my repugnance, 
I went to a house and solicited a 
night's lodging, — ‘ I don’t much like 
your looks,’ said the farmer; ‘ I have 
frequently been robbed : but you may 
lie in the barn.’ This was too severe 
a humiliation. — ‘ I’ll accept none of 
your favours,’ cried I indignantly^ 
rushing out of the house. A few 
hundred paces farther, I threw my- 
self under a tree, and there passed 
the niglit. 

“ Next morning I quitted the road^ 
and pursued a foot-ppth that led 
into tlie woods. ‘ You must surely 
have missed your way?* cried a voice 
to me all at once : it was that of a 
wood-cutter, whom, though very near 
me, I had not perceived. ‘ To me 
all ways are alike,* answ^ered I; ‘ ne- 
ver mind me.’ — ^ Nay, come Iiither,’' 
said the man laughing, ^ and let us 
take a dram together.’ — I know not 
whether it was his cheerful manner 
or his offer that somewhat dispelled 
my ill-humour. I sat down by him, 
and he took out of his wallet a little 
bottle containing brandy, and some 
bread and meat, and pressed me to 
G G 
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eat witli him. In teply to his inqui- 
ries, I informed him of my situation. 
He laughed and said, ‘ You have not 
yet learned to accommodate yourself 
to circumstances. Stay with me to- 
day. I live not far off in the wood. 
In about an hour we will go home.’ 
I accepted his offer. My conductor 
lived with his family in a small block- 
liouse. His two boys were piling up 
wood for making charcoal, while an- 
other heap was burning. I was so 
pleased with these good-natured peo- 
ple, that I stopped above a week with 
them, and assisted my host in his oc- 
cupations. I thought they would 
have died with laughing, when at first 
I was scarcely able to lift the axe, 
and could not for the life of me hit 
the piece of wood I wanted to cut. 
The man gave me many a good piece 
of advice into the bargain, and strove 
to inoculate me with something of 
American independence and spirit of 
enterprize. 

On leaving this place I went to 
Baltimore. With the wood-cutter I 
had learned the art of foraging, and 
never afterwards applied in vain to 
any of the farmers along the road. 
At Baltimore I might have obtained 
work, but was required to find my 
own tools. Nobody would lend me 
any thing. ‘ We have been swindled 
out of too much already,’ was the 
universal reply. I was advised to go 
to Pittsburgh. I set out, but by 
this time I had scarcely shoe or stock- 
ing to my foot. What was to be 


done? I heard at one place that tlieir 
minister was dead# 1 went to some 
of the principal persons of his con- 
gregation, and told them that I was 
going as a nussipnary to the back set« 
dements ; but that wishing to avail 
myself of every opportunity to labour 
in my vocation, I would, with their 
permission, preach the following Sun- 
day. My offer was cheerfully ac- 
cepted. I studied hard the rest of 
the week, and on the Sunday I gave 
them a rattling sermon. After ser- 
vice, my auditors gathered round me, 
declaring that they had never heard 
such a parson in all their lives, and 
that nobody else should be their mi- 
nister. Being myself not so tho- 
roughly satisfied of my qualifica- 
tion for the office, I declined it, on 
the ground of prior engagements. 

‘ Well,’ said they, * if you absolute- 
ly refuse to remain with us, we will at 
least make a collection for you.’ No 
sooner said than done. The job pro- 
duced me fifteen dollars, 1 bought 
myself shoes and stockings, travelled 
on to Pittsbm’gh and down to Chili- 
kothic, but without obtaining work ; 
returned to Pennsylvania, and am 
now — a wood- cutter and charcoal- 
burner.” 

And,” added the mistress of 
the house, you have no reason to 
complain: you are well off.” 

“ Yes, that I must say,” replied 
the man, “ since I gave up being a 
bookbinder and a parson.” 


ADVENTURES OF ,A HEART. 

By a Resident at Paris in June 1 823. 

Among the numberless acts, docu- attorneys, notaries, &c,. &c, baveb^fsn 
ments, papers, and other things, in with pleasure concernv^/X 
the sealing of which } oui' advocates, whether any of efer 
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the sejniing of a human heart. I was 
Ifttdy present at such a transaction, 
and must own that it interested me. 

You must know that a place near 
Paris, called Eremitage, formerly the 
residence of Rousseau, came subse- 
quently into the possession of Gre- 
try, the celebrated musical compo- 
ser. In the garden is interred his 
heart beneath a marble pillar, which 
bears liis bust, with this inscription: 

Gretry! 

Ton g6nie £«t partout, mais ton coeur n’est 

qu’ici ! 

This mats is extremely sheepish. 
The French cannot produce an epi- 
taph : they understand life, but not 
death ; and the former only in as far 
as it can be comprehended without 
the latter. 

On the nth of May, three men 
of the law from Paris came with large 
bundles of papers under their arms, 
and with big steps and looks entered 
the garden of the Eremitage. It was 
already dusk, and a s^veet May even- 
ing it was; but neither this, nor the 
song of a neighbouring nightingale, 
had any effect on the relentless mi- 
nisters of Themis. They drew forth 
the official tape, fastened it round 
Gretry ’s monument, attached it to the 
surrounding palisades, dropped Avax 
On the requisite places, and duly im- 
pressed a seal upon each of them. 
This was the last act of a romantic 
legal drama, the getting up of which 
cost ten thousand francs. 

Gretry died on the ^4th of Sep- 
tember, 1813, at the Eremitage, and 
was buried, agreeably to the desire 
expressed in his will, in the cCifletei’y 
of Pere la Chaise. Previously to his 
interment, M. Flammancl, who is 
ni&ried to a niece of Gretry’s, pro- 
posed, askreptieseiitative of thefalnily, 
bkief a manof delicate 
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sensibility, that tlie heart of the de- 
ceased should be taken out and em- 
balmed; but this measure was oppo- 
sed by some of the members of the 
family. The corpse was deposited 
in a temporary grave, till the vault 
intended to receive it should be fi- 
nished. In about two months, when 
it was ready, Gretry’s remains were 
dug up again. M. Flammand avail- 
ed* himself of this opportunity, and 
without the knowledge of the other 
members of the family, but by per- 
mission of tlie police, he secretly 
caused the heart to be extracted, em- 
balmed, and put into a tin box, which 
he took into his owm custody. He 
thereupon wrote to the city of Liege, 
stating that Gretry had during his 
life expressed a wish that his heart 
might be deposited in the place of 
his birth; and that in accordance with 
this wish, he was ready to delivei’^the 
said heart. The mayor of the city 
returned for answer, tliat he accepted 
the gift, and desired that it might be 
sent to him by the next coach. lie 
is also reported to have added carrir- 
aget^paid, but no mention is made of 
this comic economical intimation in 
the law proceedings. In this trans- 
action the mayor of Liege resembled 
the noblest of the ancient Romans, 
Avho sacrificed every consideration to 
the interest of their country. But 
the warm feelings of Monsieur Flam- 
mand hissed and fumed when the 
cold, prosaic, formal, business-like 
I letter was poured. forth upon them: 
he took no notice of it, and retained 
the heart. 

A change of circumstances had 
produced a change in his intentions. 
In the first place, he h.id meanwhile 
purchased the Eremitage, which he 
had previously no hopes of acquiring: 
that was of eourste the most appropri- 
G a 2 
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ate plaqe for Gretry’s heart. In the 
second, Liege had been wrested from 
France, and annexed to the kingdom 
of the Netherlands. M. Flammand 
thought, and thought very justly, 
that the peace of Paris was of itself 
hard enough; and he resolved that 
France should not, through his fault, 
lose so precious a relic of one of its 
eminent men into the bargain. He 
bespoke, theri^fore, a monument for 
the gardeii^f tfie Eremitage, beneath 
which the heaift was to be deposited. 
Before he had time to execute this 
design, the Allies paid tlieir second 
visit to Paris, and their troops occu- 
pied all the environs. M. Flammand, 
deeming it unsafe in the country, 
betook himself with his heart to the 
protecting city, where the Palais Roy- 
al tames even Baschkirs themselves. 
Here after a while he received infor- 
mation, that the German troops quar- 
tered in the neighbourhood of Mont- 
morency had, out of respect for the 
memory of a great man, spared the 
Eremitage, and guarded it from plun- 
der and every species of dilapidation. 
Rejoiced by this intelligence, away 
he posted with his heart, and found 
two young Prussian officers on their 
knees before the monument of Gre- 
try. This is his story, but I do not 
believe it: it is much more probable 
that these two sentimental young 
men were kneeling before Rousseau’s 
monument, erected to no purpose, 
at the cost of Madame d’Epinay, in 
the same garden. Be this as it may, 
on the 15th of July, 1816, the heart 
was at length deposited with great 
ceremony at the Eremitage. 

The city of Liege seemed to have 
relinquished its former claims, and for 
some years not a syllable was said 
about the matter. It was not till the 
yqar 1690 that it again began to 


make astir, and demanded the heart 
of M. Flammand. He returned no 
answer to the letter. The mayor 
then had recourse to an artful expe- 
dient: he charged, namely, a Demoi- 
selle Keppenn, d^murchandedemoden^ 
who was going on business from Liege 
to Paris, to get Monsieur Flammand s 
heart from him by hook or by crook. 
Demoiselle Keppenn, an adept in 
such conquests, cheerfully undertook 
the commission. The enterprising 
marchande de modes, however, had 
reckoned without her host. She 
w'as not aware that Monsieur Flam- 
mand had passed the hey-day of 
youth ; and wdien she came forward 
with all her arts and charms, she 
met with a rebuff. She then resort- 
ed to the good old expedient of in- 
trigue, and with much better success. 
She found means to divide Gretry’s 
family, and contrived to procure from 
some of its members a written decla- 
ration, that it was their wish and de- 
sire that Gretry’s heart should be sent 
to Liege. Upon this the city of 
Liege cited M. Flammand before the 
French tribunals, and lost the cause 
in the first instance. It appealed, and 
the affair was definitively decided 
in its favour. M. Flammand has, to 
be sure, appealed to the Court of 
Cassation, but there is not the lealfe 
ground to expect a reversal of tlie 
judgment. The form is against him, 
and the spirit of law, like every other 
spirit, follows its body, which is in 
fact a very melancholy consideration. 

Happy are they whose hearts ana 
not disturbed after their deaths or 
made the cause of disharmony, like 
that of the harmonious Gretry ! For 
ten years it had ceased to beat; two 
months it lay buried at Paris in his 
body; the latter was them taken up, 
and the heart extracted from it ; then 
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fop some years it traveUed to and fro 
between Paris and Montmorency; 
and now, after it has been seven years 
deposited at the Eremitage, it must 
quit its resting-place, and emigrate to 
the Netherlands! But what is to be- 
come of the monument in the gar- 
den? Why should it not be left? 
The words, Ton cceur nest qtiici, 
need only be changed into Toti coeur 
fte fut quid. This would not be the 
first instance of a conjugated monu- 
mental inscription, which mode of 
conjugating has something agreea- 
ble, because it gives life to death. 


On Rousseau’s tomb at Epmenon- 
ville were inscribed the woi*ds: 

Ici repose I’homme dc la nature et <le la 
verite. 

But after his remains bad, during 
the French revolution, been remov- 
ed to Paris, the word repose in this 
inscription was altered to reposa. 

For the rest, I understand that M. 
Flammand designs not only to amend 
the* second edition of^g^Sretry’s in- 
scription, but also to i^arge it with 
some piquant irony, difsected against 
the French judges, who have depriv- 
ed France of his invaluable heart. 


GHOST STORIES.— No. VI. 

ArPAUITION OF Lady lkk. 


One of the best authenticated 
Ghost Stories in circulation is given 
in Beaumont’s World of Spirits ;diXiA. 
is thus stated and commented on by 
Dr. Hibbert, in his Philosophy of 
Apparitions^ which has just been 
published. This case is dated in the 
year 166 ^, and relates to an appari- 
tion seen by the daughter of Sir 
Charles Lee, immediately before her 
death. No reasonable doubt can be 
thrown on the authenticity of the nar- 
rative, which was drawn up by the 
Bishop of Gloucester from the re- 
cital of the young lady’s father. 

Sir Charles Lee, says Beaumont, 
had by his first lady only one daugh- 
ter, of which she died in childbirth; 
and when she was dead, her sister, 
the Lady Everard, desired to have 
the education of the child; and she 
was by her very well educated till, she 
was marriageable, and a match was 
coiicluded for her with Sir William 
Perlcins, but was then prevented in 
an extrao^inary manner. Upon a 

Thursday mghV she^ thinking slie 


„ saw a light in her chamber after she 
was in bed, knocked for her maid, 
who presently came to her ; and she 
asked why she left a candle burning 
in her chamber. The maid said she 
left none, and there was none but 
what she had brought with her at 
the time. Then she said it was the 
fire; but that, her maid told her, was 
quite out, and said she believed it 
was only a dream : whereupon she 
said it might be so, and composed 
herself again to sleep. But about 
two of the clock she was awakened 
again, and saw the apparition of a 
little woman between her curtain and 
her pillow, who told her that she was 
her mother, that she was happy, and 
that by twelve of the clock that day 
she should be with her. Whereupon 
she knocked again for her maid, call- 
ed for her clothes, and when she was 
dressed, went into her closet, and 
came not out again till nine, and theb 
brought out with her a letter sealed 
to her father; carried it to her aunt, 
the Lady Everard, told her what bad 
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happened, and deaired that as soon 
as she was dead it might be sent to 
liim. The lady thought she was sud- 
denly fallen mad, and thereupon sent 
presently away to Chelmsford for a 
physician and a surgeon, who both 
came immediately ; but the physician 
could discern no indication of what 
the lady imagined, or of any indis- 
position of her body: notwithstand- 
ing the lady would needs have her 
let blood, which was done accord- 
ingly. And when the young woman 
had patiently let them do what they 
would with her, she desired that the 
chaplain might be called to read 
prayers ; and when prayers were end- 
ed, she took her guitar and psalm- 
book, and sat down upon a chair 
without arms, and played and sung 
so melodiously and admirably, that 
her music-master, who was tlien there, 
admired at it. And near the stroke 
of twelve she rose and sate herself 
down in a great chair with arms, and 
presently fetching a strong breathing 
or two, immediately expired, and was 
so suddenly cold as was much won- 
dered at by the physician and sur- 
geon. She died at Waltham, in Es- 
sex, three mUes from Chelmsford, 
and the letter was sent to Sir Charles, 
at Ids house in Wai'wickshire; but 
he was so afflicted with the death of 
his daughter, that he came not till 
she was buried ; but when he came, 
he caused her to be taken up, and 
to be buried with her mother at Ed- 
ison ton, as sh^ desired in her letter. 

This, observes Dr, Hibbert, is one 
. of the interesting Ghost Stories 

on record: yet, when strictly exa* 
seined, the manner in which a lead- 
ing chcumstancc in the case is re- 
ported, ifflSbots but too much the su- 
pomatiiral air imparted to other of 
jyUi ioaidei^ For^ wheteror imght 


have been averred by a pbyaicxan of 
the olden time, with regard to the 
young lady s sound state of health at 
the period when she sawhor aiotiief’s 
ghost, it may be asked, if anijr prac- 
titioner at the pi’esent day would have 
been proud of such an opinion, es- 
pecially when death followed so 
promptly after the spectral impres- 
sion: 

There’s bloom upon her bhe^fc ; 
But now I see it is no living hue. 

But a strange hectic-rlike the unnatural red 
Which Autumn plants upon the perish'd leaf. 

Probably the languishing female 
herself might have unintentionally 
contributed to tlie more strict verifi- 
cation of the ghost’s prediction. It 
was an extraordinary exertion which 
her tender frame underwent near the 
expected hour of its dissolution, in 
order that she might retiTe^from all 
her scenes of earthly enjoyment witii 
the dignity of a resigned Christian. 
And what subject can be conceived 
more worthy of the masterly skill of 
the painter, than to depict a young 
and lovely saint, cheered with tkie 
bright prospect of fiiturity before 
her, and ere the quivering dame ©f 
life, which for the DSKmaont was Icfo* 
died up into a glow of holy ardour, 
had expired for ever, sweeping ithe 
strings of the guitar with her tfOm- 
bling fingers, and melodiously accom- 
panying the notes with her Yoioein a 
hymn of praise to her heavenly Ma- 
ker? Entranced withisnch a sight, 
the philosopher himself would dm* 
miss for the time his usual odffl ^asid 
cavilling soeptictsm, and giving wity 
to ^the superstitious impressions 4if 
less deiy>erating hy-stairiers, povmhe 
with them in the most grated of re- 
ligious solacecb which the spcAhhcle 
must have hresistihly 
Regarding the confimtatktt wMdh 
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the glio^*s mission is in the same nar- without it the stoiy would probably 
rative supposed to have received from never have met with a recorder, and 
die completion of a foreboded death, we should have lost one of the sweet- 
all that can be said of it is, that the est anecdotes that private life has 
coincidence was a fortunate one; for ever aftbrded* 

THE CONFESSIONS OF A RAMBLER. 

No. VII. 


I RKMAINED in Alexandria some || 
months, having taken private lodg- 
ings, after the second day, as my- 
self and Mr. Mortimer assimilated 
so little in disposition and opinion, 
that I had no wish to lay myself un- 
der any obligation by accepting his |j 
hospitality. There was a magnet, 
however, which attracted me, and 
occasioned my remaining stationary 
much longer than I at first intended. 

I fancied I felt a penchaM for Miss 
Fitzherbert, who was as fair as a 
Houri, and amiable as an angel; 
and the pleasure I derived from es- 
corting her to various places of pub- 
lic and private amusement, and the 
friendship I experienced from several 
families to whom I had been intro- 
duced, caused Time to pass swiftly 
on; for that elderly and venerable 
personage, though gifted w’ith leaden 
wings when pain and sorrow mark 
each lingering hour, borrows the 
siriftest pinions of the eagle, if joy 
and pleasure are your companions. 

l>urkig the short sojourn which I 
had hitherto made in this countiy, I 
found that much of the pleasure an 
EngKfilbman would derive, must de- 
pend upon the class of people with 
whom he was compelled to associate. 
The inhabitants were divided ipto 
parties on almost every publfc ques- 
tion; and party politics ran as high 
m Alexandria sts in most places. The 
leading deAmiinations were Demo^ 
and the re- 


spective partisans were sometimes 
called and and some- 

times the EngUnh and French par- 
ties. The Democrats, Whigs, or 
French partisans were the support- 
ers of the government; and Mr. Jef- 
ferson, the then President, was look- 
ed upon as the liead of their party. 
It is not exactly within the province 
of these sketches to describe the in- 
trigues by which this person became 
elevated to the presidential chair : it 
is certain, liowever, that those in- 
trigues were not of a very honour- 
able d (ascription; and that they w’-ere 
mainly promoted and directed in 
their different ramifications by a 
Scotch refugee, who had been com- 
pelled to fly his own country, to avoid 
the consequences of a libel which 
he had published and circulated up- 
on some distinguished personage at 
home. Indeed, the great majority 
of this party was composed of Eng^ 
lish, Irish, and Scotch refugees ; the 
public press, in its interest, was al- 
most w^holly under the direction of 
foreigners; and they kept alive and 
nourished the too easily excited en- 
mity of the Americans against this 
country, by the publication of the 
most gross misrepresentations, the 
most malignant calumnies and un-< 
founded libels. With some few ex- 
ceptions, the native Americans, who 
had attached themselves te this par- 
ty, were not distinguished' either for 
their acquheraents or their property 
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(the gt^e^t criterion by which a man’s 
respectability is determined in Ame- 
rica); but, by dint of intrigue^* and 
the advantage which the ascendency 
of the populace in most of the States 
gives to all those who can conde- 
scend to cringe to and flatter that 
portion of the community, they had 
succeeded in obtaining possession of 
every avenue to emolument and to 
honour, so that the governuienf was 
purely democratical. 

The Federal party included by far 
the greatest proportion of the re- 
spectable native Ameiicans, and near- 
ly all the surviving revolutionary of- 
ficers were attached to it. This 
party was friendly to England, and 
deprecated the intimate union ivith 
France which their opponents advo- 
cated, and which it was the object 
of the government to cultivate. As 
p6litics were but too frequently ob- 
truded into private life, it was impos- 
sible for an Englishman to live on 
terms of friendship with the Demo- 
crats, unless he could entirely divest 
himself of all amor patricc, and 
tamely consent to hear every thing 
relative to his country vilely abused. 
With the Federalists, however, he 
found all his natural predilections 
gratified, and his partialities and pre- 
indulged. I was fortunate 
in becoming, as a temporary board- 
er, the inmate of a family who were 
attached to the latter party; and 
therefore I was not subject to the un- 
pleasant necessity of being engaged 
in continual altercation, or of silently 
hearing my country reviled by all 
about me. 

, AlcKandria is a pleasant little^own, 
situated on the Virginian side^ the 
river Potowinac> nearly 300 
. miles s/rp|B the sea* This river is | 
navigable for large vessels, as high 


the ijown; but a few miiefi jiieyond, 
bar jNrev'ents them from proceeding 
to Washiiigton^iwhich Ues^aboat nine 
miles higher up the streeaa* .Tte 
town commands a . deU^ful idear^nf 
the opposite shore of Maryland, 
which is beautifully diversified with 
plantations; and one or two good 
houses add interest to the scene. It 
is built precisely on the plan oftPW- 
ladelpbia, and is indeed frequently 
called Philadelphia in miniature. The 
main streets run in a direct line from 
the river, and are intersected fay 
others at right angles, forming squares, 
the interiors of which are laid out in 
yards, gardens, &c. The houses 
have a mean appearance ; there is 
(perhaps I should ratlier say vvas, 
for it may not be the case now,} 
scarcely one handsome mansion in 
the place. A great many ofitlie ha- 
bitations are of wood, and are called 
frame-housesj from their being bnilt 
in a frame on a moveable foundation : 
they are capable of being moved 
from one part of the town to ; sm- 
other, a transition wliich frequently 
takes p'lacej and it is no uncompion 
thing for a U 9 au who does not hl^e 
his situation, and who ,can proqin^e 
another more to his taste^ to remoifo 
his house and goods bodily to tj|rrir 
new site. This is by |ooseidi|g 
the earth, &c. froai. the. fpupid^kiP, 
and hoisting them, by pieamitof Se- 
vers, upon a strong at^d Ipw maphp^, 
something like our brewers’ , 
but square instead of oblong - hi 
manner they are carried to any PfO^t 
of die town which the qwjiier 4^^^ 
more eligible. , ^ i 

Alexmidria was prigu;a|lyriSji4lf4 
Belhayen. I am not ii^prnfMMl 
the re^on for the 

to 

state of Virgmi^l butwh^tlp 
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of gro^nd on which the city of Wash- 
ington is built, was fixed upon os a 
site for the residence of the general 
government, an additional tract, ta- 
ken ih)m that state and Maryland, 
containing about ten square miles, 
was laid out around it, as a sort of 
appanage to the “ feileral city,” to 
which was given the name of the 
District of Columbia. Alexandria is 
included in this new arrangement. 
It was formerly a flourishing town, 
and carried on an extensive foreign 
trade ; but a great number of ves- 
sels belonging to it were captured 
by the French in the West Indies, 
during the disputes between that 
power and the American republic, 
under tlie presidency of Mr. Adams; 
and the yellow fever raged there very 
violently a few years previous to iny 
arrivah both causes had contributed 
materially to diminish its commercial 
importance; and when I resided 
there, it was of little note. The ves- 
sels which belonged to the port were 
cliiefly coasters, and only two or three 
were in the trade with lingland. 

I found the inhabitants in general 
sociable and hospitable, and was well 
received in the families to which I 
was introduced. There was none of 
the splendour of wealth or the pomp 
of grandeur; but then there was 
none of that pride and hauteur w\\\(A\ 
too frequently accompany it. There 
was no great distinction kept up be- 
tween the different classes of the 
white population, except with the 
very worst. A young man of genteel 
dress and address, and who conduct- 
ed himself respectably, might q^sily 
obtain admission into any society 
the plaoe afforded. There were no . 
frunflies v®y rich, and those imme- 
dSatety beimth them were not con- 
Vta^tlLNo.XVL \ 


I sidered as at such a distance as to 
preclude intimacy; but scarcely fa- 
miliarity was awarded to those who 
occupied the station of labourers, 
journeymen, or servants, when their 
situations did not enable them to 
maintain a genteel appearance, or to 
keep themselves and families above 
penury and want. Notwithstanding 
wliat has been said of the boasted 
comforts which America affords to 
all her sons, I found miuiy in the lat- 
ter situation; though the number 
would appear but small in compari- 
son with the total population, as most 
of the menial offices were performed, 
and most of the less dignified occu- 
pations filled, by slaves. 

“ Disguise thyself as thou wilt, 
slavery, still thou art a bitter d raugh t 
but here was no disguise: in this fa- 
voured land of liberty, the oppressed 
African cries to his God for redrbss 
in vain. Condemnetl to “ drag the 
lengthening chain” of never-ending 
bondage, he sees no hope, either for 
himself or his children, but in that 
refuge for the destitute, the grave. 
Yet these people have a constitutional 
levity, which, notwithstanding all the 
cruelties exercised upon them, and 
the privations and hardships under 
which they labour, induces them, 
when they can obtain a few leisure 
hours (and that is not often), to as- 
semble in any out-house that will af- 
ford them shelter, at the houses of 
some of their free brethren, or, in 
fine weather, in the woods, where 
they amuse themselves with singing 
and dancing to the sound of the 6a«- 
jore^ till the rays of the morning sun 
warn them to depart to their accus- 
tomM labour. 

In fact, the treatment of the BlecdCs 
wasoneof the most unpleasant things 
H H 
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I bad to contemjdate ; and yet I was 
informed^ that their situation in the 
northern and midland states was a 
jmradise to that of the slaves in die 
southern provinces. There then I 
thought it must be a hell indeed. 

Duiiiig my residence in America 
tliis subject naturally occupied much 
of my attention. The bondage iii 
whicli the Negroes vi^ere held was so 
strikingly contrasted with the high 
claims of the white population to 
uncoiitrouled and unshackled liberty, 
that it could not fail to strike every 
stranger. This bondage too was 
embittered by the most barbarous 
outrages, the mostecruel indignities; 
and if a black tiian> under any pro- 
vocation, struck a white, he was, after 
a very summary process, tied up and 
flogged with a cow-hide ; a most se- 
vere instrument of punishment, made 
by cutting the hide of a cow into 
strips, and then letting tliem become 
liard by exposure to the sun. I have 
seen the slaves chastised with these 
upon their naked backs, whilst the 
blood followed at every stroke. 

It is unaccountable, that the own- 
ers of slaves should not treat these 
wretched beings better, if it were 
only from motives of self-interest. I 
have known instiinces, where kind- 
ness attached them to their masters, 
when the despised Negroes became 
the most faithful of servants, and 
evinced the most unshaken fideli- 
ty, the most incorruptible integrity. 
Tliey might, in these instances, have 
been safely intrusted with the custo- 
dy of the property, or the defence 
of the lives or honour, of their mas- 
ters or their families ; but when treat- 
ed as a diflerent race of beings, and 
considered as scarcely a degree above 
the rank of brute beasts in the scale 
of creation, and frequently exposed 


to much greater hardship than the 
cattle of the field, or the domesric 
animals who shared their master's 
hearth, wliere all tbchr afiections ate 
violated, and the most tetider tiea of 
nature tom asunder, trhat else can 
rationally be ex)>ected,litaii that they 
should be treacherous and unfaithftd? 
or is it surprising, that roguery and 
knavery should predominaite in their 
dispositions? 

I can say very little for the mo- 
rality of either the higher or lower 
classes of the Alexandrians (I amnow 
speaking of the Whites), parficulaffy 
as respects the latter. Their leisure 
hours were spent in scenes of de- 
bauchery and vice; and the Sabbarth 
was almost uniformly a day, not of 
devotion, but of unhallowed pursuits. 
Quarrels were frequent ; and one quar- 
ter of the town, where women of the 
worst description congregated, and 
where houses were always open for 
visitants, and the song and dance 
were continually to be heard, was 
nightly the scene of broils and riots. 
Their mode of fighting was coward- 
ly in the extreme. I have heard and 
seen much of it since, but I shall 
never forget the sickening sensation 
which came over me, when I first 
became the involuntary spectator cfcf 
the conclusion of an American bbx- 
ing-match. It was on a Sunday; I 
had attended Miss Fitzherbert home 
from the Episcopal diapel, and iriia 
returning acrose die Market^pko^, 
in the direction of my owri 
when I w as attracted by a crowd and 
a shouting at a little distance. 1 idp- 
proached, and soon found thaA two 
men were figiititig. I was hastetfing 
away, wheti-a loud rifout 
tion from some of the partisanil oc- 
casioned me to turn ag&in, to see 
what had occasioned it.. 'The ring 
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was then brokeni And 1 observed one 
ot ibe * combats fainting in the 
arms of two men, who, 1 supposed, 
his seoomU. His face presented 
a hideous spectacle ; oneeye was torn 
from the socket, which the victor tri- 
umphantly displayed on his finger, 
wliilat liis breast was shockingly la* 
cerated from the other’s teeth, who 
had fastened upon him like a leech, 
and who did not relax his hold, till 
compelled by the agony arising from 
the forcing of his eye out of his head. 
This horrid practice is called got/g- 
ing: it gave me an instinctive horror, 
almost a fear, of coming in contact 
with any of these ruffians, lest I too 
should lose an eye, or be disfigured 
by a bite. My readers will per- 
haps scarcely believe, that gouging 
matches in America are (or were) 
not unfrequent, the issue of which 
often is, tliat both the parties engag- 
ing in them are deprived of sight. I 
have been informed, that this prac- 
tice is latterly abated: I hope it is; 
for it is one most disgraceful to hu- 
man nature. 

I have witnessed another match 
between the lower orders of Ameri- 
cans, caUed butting: the combatants 
take their stations at some yards dis- 
tance from each other, and stooping 
down, run with all their force, till 
their beads meet, and tlie concussion 
occaswis them to recoil, and fre- 
fall senseless to the ground. 
He who^^ could sort of 

ainus^^nt the loiigest was declared 

the vietpn 

We have m pur own country, and 
awpngs^ our own population, much 
of yic^ and much of irreligion and 
imnmrality ; I ppver saw any thing 


at all comparable in that respect with 
what I liave witnessed in the United 
States. I have attributed this to 
the want of a national establishment, 
which makes religion respectable, 
and exalts its ministers in the eyes 
of the people, by giving them the 
support and sanction of the law*. 
There was no want of places of wor^ 
ship, and there were various deaomk 
nations of nominal Christians; bul^ 
very few of the sacred edifices werp 
well attended. The most frequented 
in Alexandria were the Episcopal, 
the Presbyterian, the Methodist, and 
the Roman Catholic chapels: there 
were several others which were al- 
most deserted; and those I have emi-. 
merated could not accommodate half 
the population, many of whom, there- 
fore, could never attend upon the 
public worship of their God. Some 
of their own writers have lamented 
this, and described the deplorable 
consequences in strong and emjihatic 
language: in this description, I shall 
not therefore be accused of either 
injustice or partiality. The picture 
is not favourable, but it is a true por- 
traiture of American manners at the 
period of which I am writing. In 
different towns I experienced much 
friendship, and found the social prin- 
ciple strong and flourishing; but some 
of my most valued intimates were 
tainted with immorality and infideli- 
ty; and I found it impossible either 
to reason or ridicule them out of 
their faith or their practice, 

A Rambler. 

A Fmall error occurs in my last: For 
a “ superficial knowledge of music,” read a 
superficial knowledge of French. 

II 11 a 



SOME PARTICULARS OF MR. JOHN LETHBRIDGE AND 
HIS DIVENG-MACHINE. 


In the parish of Wolborough, De- 
vonshire, lived Mr. John Lethbridge, 
not so well known as he deserves to 
be, as the ingenious inventor of a 
diving -machine, by which he was 
enabled to recover goods from wrecks 
at the bottom of the sea, without any 
communication of air from above. 
This gentleman appears to have been 
of the ancient family of his name. 
In a letter printed in the GcnilemarCs 
Magazine^ 1749, pp. 411, 412, he 
states, that being much reduced in 
circumstances, and having a large 
family, he turned his thoughts to 
some extraoi’dinary method of im- 
proving his fortune; and being pre- 
possessed with the notion, that it 
would be practicable to invent a ma- 
chine to recover goods from wrecks 
lost in the sea, he made his first ex- 
periment in his orchard at Newton 
Abbot, on the day of the great eclipse 
in 1715, by going into a hogshead 
bunged up tight, in which he con- 
tinued half an hour, without any com- 
munication of air. He then contriv- 
ed to place the hogshead under wa- 
ter, and found that he could remain 
longer without air under water, than 
on land. His first experiment hav- 
ing been thus encouraging, he con- 
structed his machine with the assist- 
ance of a cooper in London. It was 
of wainscot, well secured with iron 
hoops, with holes for the arms, and 
a glass of about four inches in dia- 
meter. It required 5001bs. weight 
to sink it, lead being fixed at the bot- 
tom of the machine for that purpose; 
and the removal of 1 51bs. would bring 
it to the surface of the water. With 
this machine, Mr. Lethbridge says 
he could move about in a space 1 2 feet 


square at the bottom of the sea, where 
he frequently staid thirty-fou^ mi- 
nutes: he had often been forsixhoui^ 
at a time in the engine, beitig fre- 
quently brought up to the surfitce, 
where he was refreshed with a pair 
of bellows. Many hundred times, 
he states, he had been ten fathoms 
deep, and sometimes twelve fathoms 
with difficulty. When his machine 
was finished, he offered his services 
to some merchants of London, to 
adventure on the wrecks of some 
treasure-ships, then lately lost ; but 
it was some time before he found any 
who had sufficient confidence in the 
success of his experiment, to offer 
him terms at all adequate to his de- 
serts and expectations: but after his 
success had l>€en proved, he was em- 
ployed to dive on wrecks in various 
parts of the world, both for his own 
countrymen, and for the Dutch and 
the Spaniards. 

He mentions in his letter, already 
quoted, that he had dived on wrecics 
in the West Indies, at the Isle of 
May, at Porto Santo near Madeira, 
and at the Cape of Good Hope, His 
most laudable endeavours were so 
far crowned with success, that he was 
enabled not only to maintain his &- 
mily, but to purchase the estate of 
Odicknoll, in the parish of Kings 
Carswell, near Newton Abbot. At 
the house of his grandsmi; John 
Lethbridge, Esq. at Newton, is a 
board, on which is an inseriprion in 
gol4 letters, dated 1736, stating tbnt 
John Lethbridge, by the blessing of 
God, had dived on the wrecks of 
four English men of war, one Eng- 
lish East Indiaman, two Outch men 
of war, five Dutch EastTndiamen, 
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two Spanish galleons, and two Lon- 
don galleys^ all lost in the space of 
twenty years, on many of them with 
good success, but that he had been 
very near drowning in the engine 
five times. The apparatus about 
twenty years ago was at Governor 
Holdsworth's, at Dartmouth, but it 
was then in a decaying state. 

Mr. Lethbridge is thus noticed in 
tlie ixjgister of the parish of Wolbo- 
rough: Dec. 11, 1759, buried Mr. 
John Lethbridge, inventor of a most 
famous diving-machine, by which he 


recovered from the bottom of the sea, 
in differontf^ parts bf the globe, al- 
most 100,000/. for the English and 
Dutch merchants, which bad been 
lost by shipwreck.” 

There is reason to suppose that 
Mr. Lethbridge was the first person, 
who, by his ingenuity and intrepidity, 
succeeded in recovering goods from 
wrecked vessels. There is I believe 
noTecord of Phipps’ bell, which was 
of prior invention, having been used 
successfully for that purpose. 


THE EMIGRANT: A Skktcii nioM Lifj;;. 

(Concluded from p. 168.) 


WfiLL, sir, the beds were put up, 
the chairs placed, the books found 
themselves comfortably arranged, 
statues from the antique ascended 
their brackets, the pictures were hung 
in the best possible light, yet nobody 
came. We appeared at church, but 
no one knocked at the door. Nay, 
the garden was nearly finished d la 
Repton^ but still no one arrived. 
They order this matter better in Lon- 
don, thought I. At length an elderly 
gentleman, under four feet, who had 
shewn me some civilities at a sale of 
household furniture, did call, but it 
was at half-past four o’clock, in the 
middle of my dinner. Frightened at 
the cloth he beheld on the table, he 
bowed an adku through the glass 
window. I guess, as the American 
says, he came to smoke his pipe ; but, 
like Monsieur Tonson, he was never 
seen again. We now were in a fit 
iBDod to visit our relations, and when 
we returned, we were blesjseil with 
the signs of something like society; ; 
foif we found cards from Mr. and 
Mrs. Giiftn> Mr. Snitcher, and the 
twoMifisesDririk water. We returned 


these calls; and to tell the truth, the 
reception we met with afforded us 
much more amusement than did the 
whole of their company. I should 
also have said that the clergyman 
made his call; but as it is not my 
wish to bring any part of a profes- 
sion for which I have the highest opi- 
nion into contempt, I shall not state 
the result of this gentleman’s ac- 
quaintance. 

At Mr. Snitcher’s we were receiv- 
ed with much overstrained polite- 
ness, proffered in all the agonies of 
mauvaise honte. The relief on our 
departure which played on this gen- 
tleman s countenance, sufficiently in- 
formed us how rejoiced he felt to see 
our backs. At Mr. Glum’s we w^ere 
greeted with the most adumbrating 
coolness; the conversation was car- 
ried on so agreeably, that I believe 
neither party cast their eyes towards 
the door more than once in a minute. 
However, some of these good folks 
did muster a dinner; the decanters 
circulated rather heavily: we return- 
ed the ffseds. Again all was quiet, 
and 1 found myself in a solitude in 
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the centre of society. Alas! sir, I 
had indeed reckoned \^itbout my , 
host, M^hen I flattered myself, from 
the society I had been used to in Lon- ! 
don, tliat on some topic or other I 
might come recommended to the | 
Goths of C****; but I soon found, j 
that to harangue on the meiits of a 
good picture, was to them to speak 
in an unknown language. The ac- 
counts of the theatre or opera were 
•deeper and deeper still. Books, ex- 
cept Tajilins Farriery^ or The Cat- 
ile-Doctor^ they never read. The 
price of turnips, of wheat, the changes 
in tlie weather, were all they cared 
about; and if 1 came across a gentle- ; 
man of birth or education, he had ' 
sunk to the level of those around him, 
and with them talked the same jar- 
gon, while to his equals he held forth 
on tunipike-roads, parish settlements, 
and. appeals on the tythe-laws. As 
a new-comer, I became the deposita- 
ry of all their secrets, their little 
heart-burnings and jealousies, and 
had I believed half the insinuations 
thrown out for my acceptance, I 
should have found that every inhabit- 
.ant bore a complete opposition to the 
honourable character of the How- 
ards, of whom I think it was said, 

that all the sons were brave, and all 
the daughters virtuous.” Once or 
twice we determined to be at home: 
we sent out the most humble invita- 
tions, for fear of alarming the natives; 
for in a place where etiquette is not 
known even by name, this was no 
very easy business. W e did now and 
then conjure up a few spirits, for 
whom preparations were made as for 
a genteel party, and when I saw who 
was arriving, my heart sunk with cha- 
grin. 

The last coterie of these enlight- 
ened ones was dclighlflji. Thank 


heaven, it was the last! Bivttodcscrihe 
it. There w^re Mr. and Mrs* Cah 
vin, who never touched a 
Glum, who dqted on a Rubber, 
wife ditto, daughters 4UW dittew^ 
they sat gaping and casting 
sidelong glances at the canLtabk^ 
which stood quietly closed up. in the 
corner of the room; hut tlie Miss 
Calvin's spoke of the chanias of con- 
versation, yet they got no further 
than how very cold the w^eatber was 
for the season, and hoping as the sMipr 
mer arrived it would be 
Snitch talked of the marriages and 
deaths of a circle ten miles round. 

I introduced a few print-books, but 
they spilt coffee on the embellisli- 
ments, and toasted the letter-press. 
At length, sir, the hour came wlmn 
they were to dejiart. Oh! what joy 
could exceed ours when heard 
the clatter of their pattens dying 
away upon the breeze! The animal 
flow of spirits, which had been thue 
corked up, began to effervesce^ and 
burst forth in peals of laughter* My 
wife echoed my Jo triumpl^s! at the 
finish of tins evening. We danced 
about the room witli delight, and 
while my better half laughing 
loud and long at the ridiculous cari- 
catures of our ludicrous friends, the 
two Misses Drinkwatcr, who, un- 
known to us, had been detained in 
the hall, bunting for their pincushion, 
and had overheard all, burst with an 
air of indignation into the room. I 
made them as low a bow as J tboi^ht 
became me, fujd they disappeared^ 
while our mirth, by no meaps divert- 
ed at this mal a jaropor intrusipPi 
bur$t*forth louder still. 

I remember my father, gppd^ Mf* 
Lawyer Trusty of Lyons Inn, infprtpr 
ing me, that he once sol^a hpn$j^^ 
'[ and the gpo.d:>viU. pC 
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cIiihr 7 shop, fop a painstaking cou- can relish them no longer. “ Roses 
pie, who becoming tired of being now unheeded lie,” for my wife is 
happy y longed for retirement and a tired of gathering them ; and dis- 
cottage. The shop was sold, and the gusted with the vulgarity around 
couple emigrated to a pigeon-house me, to which novehy was the only 
at Peckham-Rise. Scarcely, how- recommendation, I pine for civili- 
cver, had they enjoyed the sight of zation and society : in other words, | 
the stage-coaches passing the door am nauseated with pretended inno- 
every quarter of an hour, when they |j cence and simplicity. I haye heard 
became fatigued with the monotony more scandal for the last twelvemonth 
of their lives, and longed once more that I have been here, than I did all the 
to deal in china utensils. The old twenty years inwhich I resided in Lon- 
man came, soon after to my legal don. I have hired servants of pretend- 
parent, with tears in his eyes, and ed unsophisticated manners, who have 
conjured him to reinstate hhn in his robbed us before our faces ; and even 
old shop, ere his old woman and him- my relations, finding no pleasure in 
self gave up the ghost for want of visiting persons from whom they can 
employment. His appearance corro- derive no advantage, have ceased 
berated this statement; but the new to trouble us; and we are deserted, 
occupier, lothe to leave a good thing, like some unfortunate English folk^ 
which he now found coveted by an- who, becoming victims to American 
other, demanded a considerable sum delusion, have left the good tliey 
for his accommodation. The old knew, for that which they only •ex- 
man readily complied with tliis de- i>ected ; and have to rue tl>e day, 
maud, and himself and wife speedi- when leaving elegance and taste, we 
ly overcame the illness which ermui took up our abode among the selfish, 
alone had caused, and they lived to the vulgar, and the unenlightened, 
a great age, enjoying themselves to with very few exceptions; and our 
the last in tlieir old concern. example furnishes a warning to other 

I Imd often laughed at this old emigrants, to avoid a society with 
couple, but I now found myself in a which early habits and education will 
similar situation. I have eaten cab- not permit them to assimilate, 
bages out of my own garden, until I 

ANECDOTES, &c. 

HISTORICAL, LITERARY, AND PERSONAL. 

iRisii KKKNS. II rington, led a wandering kind of life. 

Having a curiosity, s^ys Mr. and travelling from cottage to cottage 
Groker, to hear tlie keen more dis- about the country, found every where 
tinctly »ung than over a corpse, when not merely a welcome, but had no- 
it is accompanied by a wild and in- merous invitations, on account of the 
articulate uproar as a chorus, L pro- vast store of Irish verses she had 
cured an elderly woman, who w'as collected and could repeat. Her 
retidwned for her skin in keening, to memory was indeed extraordinary; 
recite for %ne some of these dirges, and the clearness, quickness, and ele- 
Thiy wornan, whose name was Har- gance with which she translated fVoHi 
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the Irish into English, though un- 
able to read or write, is almost incre- 
dible. Before she commenced re- 
peating, she mumbled for a short 
time, probably the beginning of each 
stanza, to assure herself of the ar- 
rangement, with her eyes closed, rock- 
ing her body backwards and for- 
wards, as if keeping time to the mea- 
sure of the verse. She then began 
in a kind of whining recitative, Tbut 
as she proceeded, and as the com- 
position required it, her voice assum- 
ed a variety of deep and fine tones, 
and the energy with which many pas- 
sages were delivered, proved her 
perfect comprehension and strong 
feeling of the subject ; but her eyes 
always continued shut, perhaps to 
prevent interruption to her thoughts, 
or her attention being engaged by 
any surrounding object. 

The following keen was composed 
on Sir Richard Cox, the historian, 
who died in 1773 : 

My love and darling, though I 
never was in your kitchen, yet I have 
heard an exact account of it. The 
brown roast meat continually coming 
from the fire; the black boilers con- 
tinually boiling; the cock of the 
beer-barrel for ever running; and if 
even a score of men came in, no per- 
son would inquire their business, 
but they would give them a place at 
your table, and let them eat what 
they pleased, nor would they bi‘ing 
a bill in the morning to them. 

My love and friend, I dreamed 
through my morning slumbers, that 
your castle fell into decay, and that 
no person remained in it. The bu*ds 
sung sweetly no longer, nor were 
there leaves upon the bushes: all 
was silence and decay! The dream 
told me, that our beloved man was 
lost to us; that the noble horseman 


was gone ! the renowned ’Squire 
Cox! 

My love and darling, yo^ were 
nearly related to the liord of Ciase 
and to O’Donovan of Bawnlehan; 
to Cox with the blue eyes, and to 
Townsend of White Court* This 
is the appointed day for your fune- 
ral, and yet I see hone of them 
coming to place even a green sod 

over you.” 

A FLOGGING-MATCH. 

The poet Cowper, in one of his 
letters, gives the following whimsi- 
cal picture of the punishment of a 
culprit who had been convicted of 
theft: 

He was ordered to be whipt, which 
operation he underwent at the cart’s- 
tail. He seemed to shew great for- 
titude, but it was all an imposition 
upon the public. The beadle who 
performed it had filled his left hand 
with red ochre, through which, after 
every stroke, he drew the lash of bis 
whip, leaving the appearance of a 
wound upon the skin, but in reality 
not hurting him at all. This being 
perceived by Mr. Constable H-^, 
who followed the beadle, he applied 
his cane, without any such manage- 
ment or precaution, to the shoulders 
of the too merciful executioner. The 
scene immediately became more in- 
teresting. The beadle could by i;io 
means be prevailed upon to strike 
hard, which provoked the constable 
to strike harder; and this double 
flogging continued, till a lass, pitying 
the pitiful beadle thus sufifering un- 
der the hands of the pitiless consta- 
ble, Joined the procession, and plan* 
ing herself immediately behind 
latter, seized him by his capillary 
club, and pulling him biM^kwards by 
the same, slapped bis Ikoe with » 
most Amaajonian.fury. ^ * : * . 



ANECDOTES, &C. HlSTORtCAL^ LlTEllAttY, AND PEIISONAL. 


AtJKICftTtAK CONfESSIOK* 

Louis XIV. is related to have onoe 
a^ed a prieiA, wiietheri in mse a pe- 
idtabtcbndd^ tohim thaknowledj^ 
of A plot iJiat was fonwfng to taioe 
airay the Hfc of his king, he would 
irrfbim him of the danger. To this 
qtiestidn the confessor replied : ** No. 
sft%: I would throw myself before 
ybur majesty to ward off the blow; 
Imt were you certain to fall by the 
hand of the assassin, I would not be- 
tray fhe confession.’^ 

JEREMIAH CLARK, 

whowas organist to the Chapel Royal 
at the beginning of the last century, 
had the misfortune to entertain a 
hopefess passion for a very beautiful 
lady, in a station fer above him. His 
despair of success threw him into a 
deep melancholy, and he grew wea- 
ry of life. Being one day at the 
house of a friend in the country, he 
abruptly resolved to return to Lon- 
don. His friend having observed in 
liis behaviour signs of great dejec- 
tion, ftimished him with a horse and 
a^ervant Riding along the road, he 
was seized with a fit of melancholy, on 
which he alighted, and giving his ser- 
vailthi^ horse tofaold, went into afield, 
in a corner of which was a pond, and 
Abo and began a debate with 
himself, whether he should there end 

dilys by hanging or drowning. 
Not %eing able to resolve on either, 
be thought of making chance the um- 
pire/ Uiid drew out of his pocket a 
pi^e of money, and tossed it into 
the air. It came down on its edge, 
and Stuck in the clay. This deter- 
niihation was &r from ambiguous, as 
it seized to forbid both modes of 
dimtM^oi^ted would hate given 
iUispetfeah|l c^ a mind less 

disoiHlerod than his waif. Beihgthtrs ^ 

VoiriiL No. xri. i 


I interrupted in his purpose, he re- 
I mimed, and motiving his horse, rode 
on to Lcmdon, and sodh afterwards 
|. shot himself. ■ 

^KTEU BAJUS. 

If we may credit the accounts wd 
I have received from the Continent^ 
there is now living in the grand* 
duchy of Hesse a young man, to 
wiiose performances the most celei- 
brated feats of our English pede;> 
trians are said to be mere children’s 
play. His name is Peter Bajus; he 
is twenty-eight years old, upwards of 
six feet two inches high, slender, but 
large boned, and has large hands 
and feet. While a boy he surpassed 
all his comrades both in strength 
and swiftness. He will cany two 
hundred weiglit above a mile without 
resting, and three half the distAnce"; 
and can drive six hundred weight 
in a wheelbarrow along very dirty 
roads. Without any particular ex- 
ertion, he will run two miles and a 
half in eighteen minutes, and thirty 
at a stretch, whidi surpasses the abi-^ 
lity of our best racehorses. On the 
15th of February last he set out at 
two o’clock in the afternoon from 
Frankfort for Hanau, and notwith- 
standing the badness of the roads, 
and the obstruction he experienced 
from the curiosity of the immense 
concourse of the inhabitants of both 
towns and an intermediate village, 
through whom he had literally to 
fight his way, be arrived again at 
Frankfort in two hours and ten mi- 
nutes, during wbich time he had 
travelled over a space equal to twenty 
English miles, and taken no other 
refreshment than a single glass of wine. 

Bajus has never been ill in his life ; 
he is tnodei*ate both in eating and 
dfihkmg,'and of a phlegmatic dispo- 

I I 
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LIEUTENANT JOHN OSWALD. 

The history of this officer is rather 
singular. was the son of a gold- 
smith in JSdinburgh, and had receiv- 
ed a good education, but from some 
frolic, enlisted with a recruiting party 
of the IStli or Royal Irish, in which 
regiment he appointed serjeant, 
and when quartered at Deal, mar- 
ried a young woman possessed of 
some money. Soon afterwards he 
obtained his discharge from the Royal 
Irish, and purchased an ensigney in 
the 1st battalion of the Royal High- 
landers, from which he was immedi- 
ately promoted to a lieutenancy in 
the ^d battalion in 1780. He ac- 
companied the regiment to India, 
and fought a duel with the officer 
commanding his transport in Porto 
Praya bay. From this circumstance, 
and his finances being low, he did 
not associate or dine with the other 
officers in the cabin, but employed 
his whole time in acquiring a know- 
ledge of the Greek, Hebrew, and 
Gaelic languages, and was particu- 
larly fond of Ossian’s poems. In 
India he imitated the Gentoos, ab- 
stained from animal food, and regu- 
larly performed his ablutions. For 
a short time he acted as adjutant to 
the battalion; soon afterwards sold 
his commission, and returned to Lon- 
don, where he lived several years, 
supporting himself by the labours of 
his pen. He was a warm republican, 
and qn tlie breaking out of the 
French^ revolution went to France, 
where He obtained the command of 


a regiment ; and in 1798 was killed 
in La Vendee, along with his two 
sons, whom, in the true spirit of eejua- 
lity, he made drummers in his i^gi- 
ment. But in his ideas of liberty 
and equality he was not always^con- 
sistent. The short time that he acted 
as adjutant in India he was «o se- 
vere and tyrannical, that the spirit 
of the soldiers revolted, and had be 
not been removed he would liave 
occasioned a mutiny. 

Some years ago a learned doctor 
wrote an essay, in which he laboured 
to prove, by a long deduction of cir- 
cumstances, that Buonaparte was in 
re«ality John Oswald, the son of a 
jeweller in Edinburgh. He alleged, 
that Oswald was not killed in La 
Vendee — that he changed his name 
— that he was a violent republican, 
as was once the supposed Buona- 
parte — that he changed his religion, 
and became Mahometan— that though 
he talked about liberty, it was only 
liberty to act as he chose, as he was 
cruel, tyrannical, and imperious in 
his practice — that he was a man of 
great courage and fearless enterprise 
— that he was fond of Ossian, had 
his poems always in his mouth, and 
spoke in heroic language : all which 
was seen in the character and conduct 
of Buonaparte; thertefoi'eOswahland 
Buonaparte must be the same. 

But, however much the dDctOV 
wag convinced of the truth and cori- 
rectness of his own opintonig, hie 
friends prevailed on him not to pub- 
lish them. 


MUSICAL REVIEW. 


Twelfth Fantasiafor the Pianoforte^ 
with the favourite Themes in Ros- 
sinis Semiramidef composed, 


m 

and deddeaied to 30^s Ricktts, 
by Fetd. Kies. No. If; Op; 134. 
Pr. 5s.— (Qoulding and Co.) 
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Tub these eheets has rais- 

ed in us sensations resembling those 
we &el at the approaching departure 
of a friend. Mr. Ries has announc- 
ed hisyhr^ia^ff concert, intending, as 
we understand, to bid adieu to Eng- 
land, after a residence of upwards 
of ten years, and to return to Bonn, 
his native city, on the banks of the 
Rhine, there to enjoy the fruits of 
his> unwearied industry and great 
musical talents. We trust, however 
—and the knowledge we have of his 
active mind warrants the fond hope — 
that Mr. Rics’s retirement will not be 
a farewell to the art to which, as well 
as to his country, his career has been 
an honour. Scarcely arrived at the 
age of forty, that art has further 
claims on its votary, and, we liopc, 
will have them for many years to 
come. From his paternal retreat, w^e 
flatter ourselves, the sound of his 
lyre will often yet vibrate in the midst 
of us. His productions may be less 
frequent, less the ofispring of occa- 
sion, but as they are more likely to 
proceed from spontaneous inspiration, 
we are justified in expecting such 
further genial effusions, as will com- 
pensate, in some degree, the regret 
which we are sure, not only the pro- 
fession, but every one who knew 
him, must feel for his absence. His 
zeal for the art, his genius aud abili- 
ties, the correctness of his principles, 
and his manners as a gentleman, won 
bnn the esteem of the higher ranks, 
and the respect pad attachment of 
the professional and the private soci- 
ety in which he moved. 

Our readers will excuse us, if our 
feelings on the present occasion ren- 
der the exercise of our critical funo 
tipns, V^ith .f^rdto the publication 
before us m^re than usually arduous. 
We rU analyjse 


m 

crotchets and quavers. It is a fanta- 
sia ; it is by Ries; it is one of his best 
productions of that class. Let this 
be enough. W e cannot> at this mo- 
ment, say more. 

Fantasia for the Piano -fortes in 
which is introduced the admired 
Round from the Historical Opera 
of CorteZy or the Conquest of 
Mexico,'' composed, and dedicated 
to Miss Lumsden, by J. B. Cra- 
mer. Pr. 4s. — (Goulding and Co.) 
Mr. Bishop must feel highly grati- 
fied in seeing such men as Cramer, 
Ries, Kalkbrenner, Bochsa, &c. bu- 
sied in wTiting fantasias, rondos, &c^ 
founded on subjects from his drama» 
tic compositions. The frequency of 
these publications proves that they 
are in demand, and that these mast 
ters deem tliem worthy of their pens. 
It is true, like skilful French cooks, 
they would be able to dress up very 
plain fare into savoury dishes; but 
most of Mr. Bishop’s produce we 
have seen thus prepared, appeared 
to us solid and wholesome food, wor- 
thy of the seasoning bestowed upon 
it. His round, “ Yes, ’tis the Indian 
drum,” in Mr. Planches drama of 
“ Ferdinand Cortez,” is one of his 
happiest recent efforts; and the judg- 
ment of Mr. Cramer in selecting it, 
is equal to the ability and taste ho 
has displayed in its treatment. The 
whole fantasia is conceived in that 
gentleman’s pure classic style, and 
written perfectly con amore^ Al- 
though we observe no executive dif- 
ficulties of an appalling nature, tjxe 
performance wdll demand a player 
habituated to the higher order of pi- 
ano-forte compositions, capable of un- 
derstanding and feeling what he has 
to read. . 

Introduction and Air de BaUetyfrom 
, a Pastoral PLoppanco of IL /?. 

Ii2 ' 
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* Biikop's; atrang^dfor the Hetrp 

and Piano-forte^ md dedicated 
to ihe Pa^kimm^ by W. 

H; Steit^i^iW 46.~(Gouldifig and 
Co.) 

• The theme of this ^ Air de Bal- 
let” has long been a favourite; it is 
conspicuous for its lively graceful 
ease, and, as such, would naturally, 
in the hands of a professor of Mr. 
Steifs taste and skill, give rise to a 
superstructure of a corresponding 
description. The movement is in- 
teresting throughout; the digressions 
are in the best style, and perfectly 
in cliaracter. Both instruments are 
fairly dealt by, quite concertante, 
and the harp has by no means the 
least portion of execution; but there 
are no deterring intricacies any where. 
N. C. Boehms Fantasia^ mith the 

Airs, Charmante Gabrielle'* and j 
My pretty Page,'' arranged for 
the Pianoforte, and dedicated to 
the Ladies of Miss Haynes' Es- 
tablishment, by D. Bruguier. Pr. 
8s. — (Goulding and Co.) 

In our remarks upon some of Mr. 
Bochsa’s compositions for the harp, 
we have expressed our opinion «as to 
the expediency of their being adapt- 
ed for the piano-forte. Whether 
the indefatigable pen of Mr. Bruguier 
has taken the hint from us, or fol- 
lowed a spontaneous impulse, is of no 
consequence. His piano-forte ar- 
rangement of the above fantasia, we 
make||o doubt, will meet with a fa- 
vouranle reception^ It abounds in 
pleasing melody, and the digressions 
are in good taste, analogous to the 
subjects, and properly diversified, 
without putting the performer’s pro- 
i^eney to a severe test. 

A Companion to the Mtmcal Assist* 
ant, containing all that is truly 
useful to the Theory and Practice 


tf ike Pbamforte, a 

complete Dictionary of Words, as 
adopted by the best modem Mas* 
tm'S, designed particuloitly for ihe 
Use of Schools, by Josej:^ Cog- 
gins. Pr. 5s.~(Powerj Strand.) 
This is the book of nausical 
inatraction that has met our eye^ in 
which tile German music types 
Mr..Clawe6in Northumberland^'Court 
have been intermixed with the letter- 
press. We have once or twice taken 
occasion to mention this estabtish- 
ment in terms of deserved praise; 
and the present work, we are sure, 
will vouch for the correctness of our 
commendation. The miserable exe- 
cution of the musical typography in 
our books on theory has hitherto 
been a disgrace to the country; but 
here every thing is clean, neat, and 
pleasing to look at; and, what nmst 
prove no small additional recom- 
mendation to the musical prei^ in 
question, the price of this octavo, 
notwithstanding its volume and care- 
ful typographical execution, includ- 
ing binding, amounts to five shil- 
lings ; a circumstance which excites 
surprise. 

About nine years ago Mr. Coggins 
published an elementary work, called 
“ The Musical Assistant,” of which 
we gave an account in this Magazine 
(No. LXXXII. First Series, October 
1815.) Our opinion on its merits was 
favourable, and Mr. C. has done us 
the honour of quoting an extract,^ 
among several other criticisms passed 
on the earlier work by ^ some of the 
ablest critics of the present day^” as 
he^is {deased to express faimself. 
This is realfy very handsome^ and 
we are happy in finding, that^ 
the new work- altogether, the^etoliga- 
tions of crkiesl imparli^g^ wSt'not 
comp^ ut toMringoupeW thie gOod 
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old xniLximi “ one good turn deserves | 
another.” j 

We cannot at preset lay our 
bands upon Mr. C.^i prior book, 
The Musical Assistant/’ the sue- 
eess of M^htch^ as he states, has in- 
duced the publislier to give the work 
in its present form as a companion^ 
with a view to preserve the piano- 
forte edition from being tom and de- 
faced by the youn^r pupils” (those 
sidlittle Vandals, who read with their 
finger and thumb as much as with 
their eyes), “ as it has been accu- 
rately revised by the author, for the 
piupose of being studied in conj^unc- 
tion.” From this statement, and in- 
deed from an inspection of the pre- 
sent “ companion,” we are warranted 
in the inference, that both works to- 
getfier form a whole, a complete 
body of elementary instruction, and 
that the ‘‘ companion” alone would 
not entirely suffice for this purpose. 
Thus the theory on the scales, for 
instance (sect, xiiL) so far as the pre- 
sent volume goes, is certainly not suf- 
ficiently developed and elucidated, 
considering its primaiy importance; 
and in all probability the prior work, 
mcoijj unction with the companion,” 
accomplishes that obj ect. Some ad- 
ditional and essential iHustrations, 
indeed, are given in the appendix; 
but the whole doctrine, we think, 
would have been susceptible of a 
more ample and systematic treatment 
even in the present volume. With 
regard to die minor scale, we observe 
that Mr. C. has . followed the com- 
mon practiee of making the sixth, 
wm/or, cm the old ground of, avoid- 
ing the distanee of three fientitones^ 
lit tan elemeiHaiy^book it was per- 

thehenten 

tra<dc Mt^ until the old 

error s&ould be nipre generally exn | 


i plodedft fitxt it iehigh time themat* 
I ter should be set to rights. That a 
major sktb, under oettain cireum- 
stancesy which k kxioAheofe the place 
to mention, will occur in the minor 
mood, in ascent, nay even in de- 
scent, and ought to occur, no one 
disputes ; but the coimct and au* 
tbmitic minor scale, in the ascent as 
well as in the descent^ has a iMimr 
sixth. Mr. C. jxhnself seems to feel 
a suspicion of this, when, in the ap- 
pendix, p. 81, Ire gives the proper 
scale as an occasional variety. 

Our limits forbid us from entering 
into the proofs in support of the 
above assertion. They would furnish 
matter for a distinct article; but we 
may just hint, that the sixth in the 
minor scale has its origin and derives 
its harmony from the minor chord of 
the subdominant. In the scale of 
A minor, for instance, the sixtlf, F, 
is derived from the minor chord of 
D, i. e, from D, F , A; not from D, 
F 38:, A surely. Let even a beginner 
in harmony minorize any one major 
motivo, in which the major sixth oc- 
curs, occurs even in ascent (“Robin 
Adair” for instance), and see whether 
his own ear will not suggest the pro- 
priety of changing that major sixth 
in the maggiore into a minor sixth 
for his minore. 

This remark, as we have already 
stated, is not made in the way of ob- 
jection to Mr. Coggins following the 
example of many, nay, of^ most of 
his predecessors, an example which 
has almost grown into law; and we 
should be sorry if our meaning were 
so far misunderstood as to create an 
unfavoxrrable opinion of the general 
merit of bis labour, with whach> taken 
in tho whole, we have every reason 
to be satisfied* The langu;igeis plain 
[and intelligible; the questions and 
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answers-^f do not exhaust — 
comprise the essential topics and 
points of elj^p^ntary information,, in- 
cluding ajwmjrf the additional illus- 
trations ^ven in the appendix, which 
occupies a considerable portion of 
the whole work, and is principally 
intended to bring the pupil s know- 
ledge into practical play. The third 
and , last part of the book, a diction- 
ary and index, contains the most 
complete explication and occasionally 
practical illustration of musical terms 
we remember to have met with in 
any book of instruction, and, ar- 
ranged as it is, cannot fail to. prove 
of very great service. 

Amusemens de VOpera^ a Selection 
of the most admired Pieces from 
the latest foreign Operas and Bal- 
lets^ arranged for the Pianoforte ^ 
without the Words. Nos. III. and 
IV. Pr. 2s. 6d. each. — (Boosey 
and Co. Holles-street.) 

Referring to a former month of our 
Miscellany (No. VI. Third Series), 
for our comment upon the prior por- 
tions of the above publication, we at 
present content ourselves with stat- 
ing, that the two numbers before us 
include various pieces from Rossini’s 
opera, “ Zelmira,’* which has been 
recently brought forth at the King’s 
Theatre, and of the general charac- 
ter of which we have already taken 
an opportunity of giving our opinion. 
The selection in these books is good; 
and the arrangement for the piano- 
forte calls for our unqualified com- 
mendation. It is so complete, that 
one or two of the pieces in this con- 
dei{ised form made a more favourable 
impression op us than when we heard 
th^ gt the King’s Theatre under 
the^tremendous upro^ of wind in-^ 
struments, which cloaked many of 


their merits. It would be welUf the 
publishers distinguished every piece 
by some title, containing a few words 
from the commencement of the text. 

Boosey and Co's Selectim cf 
AirSi varied RondoSy ^c. for iJw 
Piano and Violoncello^ by the 
most admired foreign Composers. 
Book I. Pr. 3s.— (Boosey and Coi' 
Holles-sti’eet.) 

A rondoletto by F. Lauska (Op. 
39.) forms the contents of these sheets; 
and, it is but justice to add, the se- 
ries could not have had a better l>e- 
^inning. Mr, L. a composer resid- 
ing at Berlin, we believe, is not gene- 
rally known in this country. His 
style blends the most graceful melo- 
diousness with classic and scientific 
combinations. It is perhaps three 
years ago that Messrs. Boosey pub- 
lished three pleasing rondos” by 
this author, which must have made a 
strong impression on pur memory, 
for at this moment die subjects are 
fresh in our recollection. They rich- 
ly merited their title. The present 
rondoletto (in G), introduced by a 
short but highly attractive adagio in 
the same key, is written in a similar 
style, and partakes of the character 
of a polonaise. It is full of cantilena, 
tender and chastened expression,, and 
does not require firsts rate skill of 
execution. 

The violoncello part, which ^^p- 
pears to be essential, is not of the 
plainestdescription. Considering tl)e 
scarcity of good violoncello-players^ 
t would perhaps be desirablepn bodr 
sides, if in the progress of t^e 
lection, an additional sheet rWere giv.- 
en, exhil^itg the a(^oiiq»a]!um^ 
an adaptatipn for the violin pr .£ufo, 
to serve in cases where >a j^ 
ifownereppld procursd. . - ^ 

‘i . 
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Twelve Waltzes for the Pianoforte, 
by Mayseder. Pr. 28, 6d.*— {Boo^ 
sey and Co.) 

Halta-crown cannot be laid out by 
the musical pu|)il with more «a(i^fac- 
tioa. He wfll hare twelve pretty short 
tunes, which he may play with ease, 
and, if he is safRcientiy initiated iii 
the mystery of waltzing, dance to 
perfection. The music is free from 
any affectation of the grand genre in 
ccanposition, no ultra -combination, 
nothing crabbed; all runs smooth and 
pleasantly, and, we must add, taste- 
fully. These little things may be re- 
commended as capital lessons, brief, 
intelligible, and sure to take the scho- 
lar’s fancy. 

Preceptive Melodies, forming a | 
pleasing and instructive Sequel to 
the Five Finger Airs, composed in 
various characters, progressively 
arranged, in the humble endea- 
vour to lead the Pupil by the ea- 
siest gradations from the natural 
position of the hand, to a system 
of fingering for the Pianoforte, 
by J. Green. Pr. 6s, — ( J. Green, 
Soho-square.) 

’Tis a lengthy” title to copy; but 
as it fully explains the object of the 
book*-«^ti object, moreover, whidi in 
our opinion the work as fully accom- 
j^b 09 -*the transcript will shorten 
our comment Mi\ Green s Five 
Finger Airs,” tunes requiring /io 
change in the posidcm of the live 
fingers, were > noticed the time! 
of their publication. The present 
book, after some very scrisible intix)- j 
duetory remarks, kids flie pupil on 
to such airs as dmand alterations in 
the digital medianisnt;^ various 

rules and artifices; bo^evei*, are not 
drily strung together; iJiey are pro- 
gressivei^\ taiuttt)tiisfly,^iind itety grit- j 


dually introduced; not by the vehicle 
of abstract passages, but by means 
of short; yet complete melodies, near- 
ly fifty hi number, which, as tlmy suc- 
ceed' eOdi other, exemplify every 
new digital maneeuvre, and shew its 
use and advantage, preceded as they 
are by the aiithor’s oteerVatfems at 
every additional step; ' 

The benefit resufting frbhi such a 
mode of instruction is so evident, 
that any expression of approbation 
would be quite superfluous, and 
might only weaken the hnpression 
which we would wish to be excited 
by Mr. Green s praiseworthy labour. 
But we will add, that his book may 
be of great service even to those that 
are sufficiently advanced to play all 
the airs with apparent ease in tJteir 
way. As he not only illustrates, but 
reasons as he proceeds, the work 
may be the means of correcting vices 
in lingering, which neghgence may 
have suffered to creep in. 

Over ture to the Opera of Otello, 
arranged as a Duet for two Vio- 
lins, composed by Rossini. Pr. 2s. 
— (Hodsoll, High-Holborn.) 

This is one of the best dramatic 
overtures of Rossini. We were de- 
lighted with it at the King^s Theatre; 
and we have seen a foreign Wition 
of an adaptation for four hands on 
the piano-forte, which struck us as 
uncommonly effecthc. Even on the 
very reduced scale in which it here 
appears, it has its proportionate at- 
tractions ; ^becaus6 Rossihiknows how 
to give abundance of work to his vio- 
lins. The arrangement for these 
two instruments is satisfactory; but 
some of the very peculiar tints of 
pianbrnU forte have been left unno-* 
ticed, without aiiy apparent reason. 
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,^If'»Ell:;:lWU«»r;-.-...-:- ■ 

at a.«i^ iHMid'ol' the 

saiBe et^OUr, a iuijn^ 
t^a; jthe sleeve is • vwy short and 
fiil^ aodf^ooipM^ of litse ; 

the felneaft regulated ky pyrtoudal 
bands of groa 4e Naples^ and finisli- 
ed ia sk doable satin band round the 
arm, A ym^y novel kind of flounce 
ornaments the bottom of the skirt, 
which is cat nearly -a quarter of a 
ym'd- ap, smd a fulness of cripe Ussc 
introda<^» and fbmed into a regu- 
lar row^tf deiny>dl9, tbe;lbwer part 
extended by two satin pipings, 
andthe topof each sunnoinited with 
a dmddaaatin cirdet mid a triplet of 
sattitleavea^(ifIS»%«^^, .Fse/mof crepe 
/mmj witlt satin piping, and 

trimmed aS round with narrow blond, 
confliied«t theshoulderswitli corded 
leavea, and mm^Bged in front to form 
a stomadier, tto points coming below 
the which is also edged with 

satiaabd bkod, and mutes b^nd in 
a leaf^rosette with the corner of the 
ylcMi . l'he hair is separated in front, 
and a peaf^eomb confines it oh each 
side fipom the tmhide; louhd theback 
of thb he^ it ts an^niped 
reguldr dhi^; ; Ear-rings a^ 
lace rut^i ’Whites lad 'glosmsf 
white 4satb.8hoeS;.Indif>ahBwh!j c; 

Dress (^’pals pink tulle cyertt sa- 
tin slip; the ohraajgfefiMher IcMg and 
lull, of a modgfaiel jictghtft- tke lmst 
is encircled with a vow- of pink satin 
leaves, uniformly arranged, and in- 


[ terwoven wiflh a wbke satin rotifcau: 

I tnekeraf theflamst blond: die sleeves 
are short'and fiiK, slashed and regu- 
lated by the entwiniii^ of a pink sa- 
tin rouleau round the centre, and 
set in a folded band round the arnu 
The skirt has the novelty of a little 
fulness at the sides; and from the 
centre of the waist downwards is a 
satin trinmiing, cut transversely into 
oblong parallel segments, impercep- 
tibly increasingin width till it reaches 
that wliich goes round the bottom of 
the skirt, which is of a regular size, 
and entwined by a white satin rou- 
leau: beneath are two broad pink sa- 
tin rouleaus. Head-dress, a wreatli 
of Calamata blossoms or Provence 
roses; the hair parted on the fore- 
head, in large curls on each side, and 
turned up behind d la Grecque. 
Necklace and ear-rings of pearl set 
in embossed gold, with an elegant 
cross of St. Louis in firont. White 
kid gloves, and white satin shoe^. 

GLNEKAI. OnSFRYATIQNS ON eAHOON 

AND mums. 

Very litde change is yet ohattva- 
ble in promenade dresk Ftms, in- 
deed, are kss in re^juest^ but they 
are by no means Mtirdy laid aside. 
The Ihrge tippdt is Mdil occasiomdly 
used for themoraistgiealh, but shawls 
oare mere gesendb^-iSdofRed in the 
middie of,^ Ihe day. A letw> velvet 
spencdrsnl^^dritvealrea^been seen, 
without ipymiwr envdikqie than a 
seaif tied panelMsil^ rqdnd,eite throat. 

Velvet bonnets are stfll considered 

a. good 

many of L<^ih'i|;iaitidtiecme.sai^ of 
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light colours. Ribbons, or a mbcture 
of ribbons and spring flowers, are 
used to adorn Leghorn bonnets; 
those of satin are decorated with 
feathers. 

Several elegant novelties in spring 
fashions have been submitted to our 
inspection, which we shall endeavour 
to describe to our readers. A spencer 
of gross green velours epingle^ mo- 
derately long in tbe waist, made to 
fasten in front, and with a very low 
collar : the collar and manclieron to 
correspond ; the latter very full, and 
disposed in three drapery folds. The 
mancheron is confined to the arm by 
a band, which is concealed by the 
last of the folds. The back full at 
the bottom, and something broader 
than they have lately been worn. 
The bust is ornamented, in a very no- 
vel style, with rouleaus of satin, in 
the form of rings interlaced. This 
trimming goes down the bust in a 
sloping direction, from the point of 
the shoulder to the bottom of the 
waist, where it meets ; the ceinture 
is of embroidered ribbon, fastened by 
a dead gold clasp. 

The bonnet worn with this spen- 
cer is also of velours epingle; the 
crown very low, and the material 
disposed in houiUons on the top ; three 
bands of iatin go round the crown 
at some distance from each other, 
and are &stened by small dead gold 
buckles. Two very fuU plumes of 
marabouts are placed at each side of 
the crown, in such a manner as to 
cross ki flrcmt : the brim is very wide 
and rather large; it stands a good 
deal out from the face; andp the 
strings, attached on the inside of the 
brim, are of Inoad rich ribbon to 
corresponds 

A pdi^se of pale lavender levan- 
tine»tkied with white, is also remark- 
Vxd. IlL No. XVL 


able for the novelty of its trimming, 
which consists of a wreath of oak- 
leaves formed by quilting, and very 
much raised by wadding. 

Morning dress begins now to be 
very generally made in cambric or 
jaconot muslin; the blouse form is at 
present most prevalent, and certainly 
is very well adapted for morning 
dr^ss. The trimming of the blome 
consists always of tucks. Some la- 
dies, who dislike this plain style of 
trimming, adopt the robe blouse^ 
which admits of greater variety; 
flounces, bouiUonni^ and a mixture 
of tucks and entre-deux^ being all 
used for these dresses. 

The only novelty we have seen in 
dinner dress is a gown of lilac gros 
de Naples: the trimming consists of 
two very full rouleaus of tulle of the 
same colour, which are ornamented 
with satin leaves edged with narrow 
blond lace: the bottom rouleau is 
much larger than the other, and both 
stand out a good deal from the dress; 
the leaves are placed pretty close to 
each other. The corAage, made to the 
shape, and square across the bust, is 
ornamented with a narrow rouleau of 
satin, beneath which is a row of deep 
tabs, which fall low upon the breast, 
and are edged with narrow blond; 
the epaulette is also composed of 
tabs:the dress falls much off the shoul- 
der, and the shoulder-strap, some- 
thing broader than they have lately 
been worn, is also edged round with 
narrow blond lace. This is one of 
the most elegant and novel dresses 
that we have seen for some time. 

Some ladies have adopted the 
French fashion of wearing a scarf, 
either of gold, silver, or plain gauze, 
disposed among the hair, something 
in the style of a turban. If the 
scarf is of gold or silver, there issel- 
Kk 
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dom any other ornament worn with Fadncmable' colours are, grass^' 
it; but if any are used, they must be green, iavender, pon&em rose, a pe<* 
feathers: if the scarf is of plain euliar shade of gray lilae, rose, and 
gauze, flowers are always intermixed Spanish brown, 
with it. 


FRENCH FEMALE FASHIONS. 


Paris, March 18. 

My dear Sophia, 

Though our court hiourning 
has not yet expired, it is not now ge- 
nerally adopted, except at coti^t> or 
on occasions of ceremony; fancy 
black, or half mourning, being more 
worn for the spectacle, and colours 
for the promenade. Black satin man- 
tles, however, which had been for 
some time on the decline, ane now 
very generally adopted in walking 
dress. They are always lined with co- 
lour,ed sarsnet. The most fashion- 
able have a single pelerine, made very 
large, composed of black velvet, and 
trimmed with black blond lace, or 
rich black silk fringe. 

The most fashionable style of walk- 
ing dress is of the pelisse form, very 
much trimmed. They are in gene- 
ral of levantine or gros de Naples, 
and the trimming of satin. Two 
rouleaus go round the skirt and up 
each side of the front; between them, 
on the front of the dress, is a chain 
formed of narrow rouleaus of satin. 
This chain, broad at the bottom of 
the gown, and narrower as it ap- 
proaches the waist, is again extend- 
ed upon the bust, so as to be very 
broad at the top of the bust. The 
fastens behind. The cein- 
ture is of satin, tied in a bow and 
short ends at the side. The sleeve, 
made to sit close at the arm, is finished I 
at the wrist by a satin rouleau. The i, 
epaulette, very full and puffed out || 
on the shoulder, is cut in dashes, ’ 


I which are filled by bands interlaced. 
There is no collar, these dresses 
being always worn with embroidered 
muslin, or tulle colbrs, to fall over. 

Momingboniietsare generally com- 
posed of gros de Naples of very full 
colours, lined and trimmed with blue 
jonquil or ponceau. The crown is 
ornamented in front with four large 
lozenges on each side ; a fall of black 
blond lace, deep enough to form a 
curtain-veil, is attached to the edge 
of the brim. 

Black velvet bonnets are still in 
favour, but, except in mourning, they 
are no longer lined with black. Tro- 
cadero, rose colour, and ponceau 
are the favourite hues for linings. 
The brims are something larger, and 
still very wide. Many walking bon- 
nets have no other trimxmng than a 
full knot of satin, to correspond with 
the lining. 

The most elegant hats for the spec^ 
tacle are of white gauze. The brim 
is rather large, and nearly of the same 
size all round. These bats are en- 
tirely Covered with a boMonne 
bioxKl net, and adorned Withn gat^' 
land of rose laurel and yeMow eloveii: 

Black China crape is now v^y geir 
nerally adopted by those iUgantes 
who appear in mourning: it is trim- 
med with a mixture of soft empe and 
black satin. The most fashionable 
style of half-mourning for social par- 
ties is black soft crape, trimjned with 
an intermixtiwe of white crape and 
blade satin. The bonnet, iojwe, or 
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turban, must also be black with white 
feathers, and the necklace, &c. &c. 
jet. 

Half-mourning is also much worn in 
full dress, but then it is white crape 
over black satin: the trimming con- 
sists of ruches houillonnt or rouleaus; 
there are generally two of the latter, 
each entwined with two narrow sa- 
tin ones: each rouleau is drawn in 
the drapery style on one side of 
the dress, where it is ornamented 
with a bouquet of white roses or li- 
lies. I must observe, that a double 
rouleau of white satin is placed be- 
tween the crape ones. 

The bodies of coloured silk or 
tulle gowns in full dress are now very 
much ornamented with white blond 
lace, which is disposed on the corsage 
in perpendicular I’ows. A full quil- 
ling of blond lace stands up from 
the point of the shoulder round the 
back, and a double fall forms an 


epaulette. A new trimming for full 
dress gowns consists of a wreath of 
wild endive, formed of the same ma- 
terial as the gown. The endive is 
interlaced, and at the base of each 
head is a knot of satin. Another 
very fashionable style of trimming 
consists of tulle disposed in large 
plaits, so as to form fans, and be- 
tween each a bouquet of flowers. 
Ribbons spotted with gold, called 
rubans pluie-d'or^ have just been in- 
troduced for ceintureSf scarfs, and to 
wear in the hair in full dress. 

The head-dress for very young 
people in mourning or half mourn- 
ing consists of black or white flowers : 
roses, lilies, jessamine, pinks, and vio- 
lets, are most in favour. 

Fashionable colours are, gold co- 
lour, Trocadero, lavender, pale blue, 
carnation, gray, and rose colour. 

Adieu! Always your 

Eudocia. 


FASHIONABLE FURNITURE: 

A CABINET GLASS. 


This piece of furniture is intended 
for a cabinet room, the chief parts of 1 
which are supposed to be fitted up j 
with receptacles for medals, coins, 
gems, and also for collections in con- j 
chology, entomology, and other spe- 
cimens in natural history. The glass 
frame is suitably designed, and com- 
posed of similar materials to the ca- 
binet, and is intended to combine 
with the general fittings-up of the 


apartment. If executed in satin wood, 
or in stained imitations of it, it would 
have a pleasing effect ; and the chairs 
and tables being designed to corre- 
spond, the whole would be consider- 
ably improved. Lilac, bright green, 
and fawn colours agree admirably for 
the wall -colours and draperies of 
rooms so fitted up, which should have 
the appearance of study and retire- 
ment. 


INTELLIGENCE, LIXEIlAllY, SCIENTIFIC, &c. 

Mb. Ackekmamn is preparing for pub- j| of bis Majesty's service in Bengal. This 
lication, A Piclurescjuc Tour of the Rivers work will embrace the most remarkable 
GangU and Jumna, in India, from origi* and picturesque scenes in the valleys of 
nal drawings made on the spot by Lieu- || those two celebrated rivers, and will ex- 
tcnant-Coldnel Forrest, late on the staff i: liibit the grand and interesting remains of 

K K 2 
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ancient splendonr and art scattered over j 
their extensive margins; the villages and j 
cities, mosques and pagodas, temples 
and magnificent mausoleums; together 
with the costumes of the inhabitants, and 
the various and luxuriant scenery which 
throughout adorns their banks. Some 
of the earlier «nd more remarkable oc- 
currences in the history of this extraor- 
dinary and interesting country will be 
interspersed through the descriptive part 
of the work, and likewise a sketch of the 
present state of those provinces of Ben- 
gal bordering on the two rivers. The 
work will be published in six monthly 
jiarts, containing twenty-four coloured 
engravings, several vignettes, and a map 
of the valleys of the Ganges and Jumna, 
and Ibrming a companion to Acker- 
mann’s Picturesque Tours of the lihine 
and Seine. 

Mr. Jennings has in the press, a new 
work on European Scenery, by Captain 
Batty. It will comprise a selection of 
sixty of the most picturesque views on 
the Rhine and Maine, in Belgium and in 
Holland, and will be published uniform- 
ly with his French and German scenery. 
The first number will appear on the 1st 
of May. 

Miss S. E. Hatfield, of Truro, is about 
to publish, by subscription, in two post 
8vo, volumes. The Wanderer of Scandi- 
navia, or Sweden Delivered, in live can- 
tos, and other poems. 

Captain Brooke has nearly ready for 
the press, A Narrative of a short Resi- 
dence in Norwegian iMpland; with an 
Account of a Winter’s Journey perform- 
ed with Reindeer through Norwegian 
Russia and Swedish Lapland, interspersed 
with numerous plates. 

An English translation of Travels in 
Rrasil in the^ years 1817-1820, under- 
taken at the command of the King of 
Bavaria, by Drs. Spix and Martins, will 
speedily appear. 

Two new' w^orks on South America, by 
Mrs. Graham, are announced; Journal 
of a Voyage to Brasil, and Residence 


there during part of th^ years 1821-25, 
including an account of the revolution 
which brought about the independence 
of the Brasilian empire— and, Journal of 
a Resideftce in Chili ^ and Voyage from 
the Pacific in 1822 and 3 ; preceded by 
an account of the revolutions in Chili 
since 1810, and particularly of the trans- 
actions of the squadron of Chili under 
Lord Cochrane. 

Dr. Robert Southey is about to publish 
A Tale of Paraguay, in one 1 2mo. vol. 

Mrs. Hoffland has in the'press, a tale, 
entitled Decision, 

Captain Basil Hall, R. N. is preparing 
for publication, Extracts from a Journal 
written on the Coasts of Chili, Peru, and 
Mexico, in the years 1820, 1, and 2; 
containing some account of the recent 
revolutions, together with observations 
on the state of society ii\ those countries, 

In the press, and speedily will be pub- 
lished, The Cross and the Crescent; an 
heroic metrical romance, partially found- 
ed on Mathilde, by the Rev. James 
Beresford, M. A. Rector of Kibw'orth, 
Jieicestershire, late Fellow' of Merton 
College. 

Mr. Bidlock’s exhibition of the curio- 
sities which lie collected during his re- 
cent visit to Mexico, will be opened to the 
public before Easter, at the Egyptian 
Hall, Piccadilly. It w'ill be arranged in 
two rooms. I’he upper will contain mo- 
dels and casts of buildings, pyramids, 
and other monuments ; casts of idols of 
stupendous dimensions; smaller idols, 
elaborately carved in the hardest materi- 
als ; rude pictures, and many other extra- 
ordinary specimens, illustrative of the 
state of the arts amcmg the ancient inlia- 
bitants of Mexico- The lower will be 
devoted to the? natural productions of the 
country. The series of fruits and vege- 
tables comprehends not only specimens 
of all those which are capable of being 
: preserved in their natural state, but like- 
; wise models, in full size as Well as in 
^ little, of numberless others, n'.any of wliich 
are here alike unknown in form and name. 
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Of nearly two hundred species of birds, 
the greater number are undescribed. Of 
t\ie fishes of Mexico and its coast, Mr. 
Bullock’s catalogue embraces between 
two and three hundred species. It is to 
be regretted, that several living animals, 
new or little known in Europe, have not 
borne our climate. A cabinet of minerals 
completes the collections belonging to the 
different kingdoms of nature. This vast 


mass of materials, assembled by the pro- 
prietor in so short a space of time, suffi- 
ciently attests the enterprising spirit and 
industry of our countryman ; and cannot 
fail to afford equal gratification to the 
lounger in search of amusement, and to 
tlie man of science desirous of obtaining 
more intimate knowledge respecting a 
country of which we are still in a state of 
comparative ignorance* 




SORROW’S ADDRESS TO THE 
POPPY. 

By J. M. Lacf.y. 

Farewell, bright rose ! thy charm:, no more 
To this sad breast are dear ; 

Thotigh once 1 thought thy lovely flow’r 
The best of all the year. 

Farewell to ev’ry other gem 
That blooms in suiiimcr^s hour! 

I court a weed, whose rougher stem 
Yet bears a brilliant flower. 

To thee, red poppy, now I pay 
A willing bosom’s theme ; 

For thou hast sootli’d my sickly day 
With many a happy dream: 

Haststol’n away the canker grief, 

And bid those moments cease, 

That seem’d too sad to hope relief. 

Till thou didst bring me peace. 

E’en pain before thy pow’r has fled ; 

The eye, unclos’d before, 

Has shut in sleep, so deep and dead. 

As though ’twould wake no more. 

These are thy potent charmful pow’rs ; 

For these I love thee then, 

Thou worst of weeds, thou best of flow’rs— 
'fhoufpe and friend of men. 

For though thy soothings arc divine, 

When man but seeks thy use, 

Yet sometimes madness may incline 
To deep and dire abuse. 

His own, or else another’s life, 

Before thy pow’r may fall : 

Murd’rous, or suicidal strife, 

For punishment must call. 

Vet the great good thou dost, bright weed, 

Is more tl^an all thy harm : 

Hail then, red poppy ! take thy meed j 
f own tby pow’rful charm. 


Still soften wretchedness and pain j 
Still give those dreamy hours. 

That seem like health return’d again. 
Thou best of Nature’s flow’rs ! 


THE STORM: 

A Fragment. 

Slow in the eastern sky, the orb of day 
His ruddy tints disclos’d. Anon his beams, 
In sportive mood, danc’d in the crystal 
wave. • 

II With lightsome hearts Neptune’s rude sons 
commence 

Their daily task. The balmy breeze of morn 
Distends her sails, and through the liquid 
plain 

I The stately ship pursues her trackless course. 
I Inspiring hope, that lights the youthful breast 
(And e’en illumes the languid eye of age), 

|j Cheer’d the gay crew. The fragrant breath 
of spring, 

That swept o’crflow’ry mead, o’er blossom’d 
spray, 

And gardens rich in Nature’s choicest sweets. 
Dispens’d its odours to the ravish’d sense. 
Above, the azure canopy of heav’ri. 

Whose bright serenity no vapour dimm’d-~ 
Below, the rippling waters, that appear’d 
With gentle care the vessel to support. 

As a fond mother clasps her lovely babe. 
Foretold a speedy issue of their hopes. 

Far greater joy 

Inspir’d their souls than spring or youth can 
yield. 

They sought their native land. Thro’ years 
of toil 

The thoughts of those they lov’d, whose ar- 
dent prayers 

Were breath’d alone for them, made labour 
light. 

Delightful thought, on which the adventurer 
feeds, 
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Who braves the horrors of the rugged north, 
Or pants beneath the sun’s meridian ray, 

111 Afric’s torrid zone- 

A darkening speck 

Now veil’d the horizon-^larger it became—* 
Barker it grew^-it spread, b’ershadowing 
The beautiful blue sky. A murmuring 
Came on the wind— a piercing cry was heard, 
The storm " bird’s scream— utter’d as if to 
warn 

The mariners of danger near at hand. 

Tlie oldest seaman, nurs’d in peril’s lap, 
Could not anticipate, without dismay, 

The coming night. Sure omens of a storm— 
A fearful storm — in terror they beheld. 

The breeze increas’d— anon it died away. 

A deathlike silence reign’d. As in array 
Two hostile armies meet— a pause ensues— 
Now the fierce onset the adjacent hills 
Ke-eeho : so with vengeful fury fraught 
The tempest-winds arose to agitate 
The bosom of the deep. The mountain waves 
Now bore the vessel to the clouds, and now 
She headlong sinks. A frightful gulf Ixuieath 
Yawns to receive her. Darkness reign’d 
around : 

The foaming billows, with a desperate sweep, 
Kush o’er the deck. At length the murky 
^ clouds 

Discharge the pitiless torrent. All aghast, 
The wretched crew, mute, motionless, survey 
At intervals, when the red lightning’s glare 
Illumes the horrid scene, impending death ! 
Despair sat on each brow. With folded arms. 
Some ventur’d to address a prayer tolieav’n, 
Who never pray’d before ; while some, more 
stern, 

With horrid imprecations curs’d the hour 
That gave them birth. The clam’rous gale 
but moek’d 

Their idle lamentations. Yet once more 
The signal-gun was heard— a last essay — 
Life is still dear while hope of life remains: 
Deceitful hope ! cloth’d like the queen of 
fiow’rs 

In beautiful attire, a deadly thorn 
Lurks ’neath its sweets. Amid the fearful 
strife 

Of battling elements, no pitying hand 
Is stretch’d to save. Sudden the cries of death 
Are hush’d ! ’Tis o’er! they sleep a peaceful 
sleep. 


Not one escapes to tell their wretched lot. 
Ill-fated souls! scarce had their own blue 
cliffs 

Welcom’d their earnest gaze. So near their 
homes, 

Where many, many days they fondly deem’d 
Of happiness and joy were yet in store, 

To perish thus! Night clos’d the scene— the 
morn 

Saw fathers, mothers, wives, with hurried 
step 

And dread suspense, traverse the sandy 
beach. 

The storm had ceas’d— its dire effects ap- 
pear’d— 

The shatter’d fragments of the luckless ship, 
The pallid corses of' her hajilcss crew, 
Bestrew ’d the calmer surface of the deep. 
Each wave iinpell’d some human form ashore. 
The oncc-lov’d features of an only son 
Parents recall’d, though time had wrought a 
change. 

Wives sought their husbands, children sought 
their sires, 

Maidens their lovers. Grief alone M'as seen 
In various sli.apcs. Some MTung their lianils, 
.Some tore their hair, while some with frenzy 
rav’d. 

Some eould not weep. The sweetest mourner 
there, 

Beside a youthful corse poor Mary knelt. 

She press’d his clay>cold hand. Awhile her 
heart, 

Tn silent sorrow wrapt, knew no relief. 

The fount of grief at length dissolv’d ; the 
tears 

Cours’d dqwn her checks. She look’d around 
amaz’d. 

To find that misery reign’d in other hearts 
Desolate as her own. “ Now am 1 left 
In the wide world without one friend I ” she 
cried, 

A smiling cherub on her breast repos’d — 

A lovely boy, too young to know his loss ; 
Waking, he stretch’d to her his little hand ; 
The smile of innocence illum’d his face. 

Alone, said I } No, no ; while thou art 
left, 

Dear image of thy sire, to bless my sight, 
For thee I’ll live. 1 am a mother still I” 

W. S. 


Printed by L. Harrison, 373, Strand. 
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In the pre«is, and will be published early in April, a 
${il{fndi(l National Work, dedicated tu the King. 

Published by Authority, 

BRITISH GALLERIES OF ART, 
Now hrst arranged in One Volume. 

By CHARLES WESTMACOTT, 

Author of the Annual Critical Catalogue to the 
Royal Academy.'* 

This Work will contain a Critical and De- 
scriptive Catalogue to each Collection, with a His- 
tory of the choiecMt Treasures of the Fine Arts, 
Ancient and iVludern, in the possession of his Ma- 
jesty and other noble and distinguished Persons; 
including the Dulwich Gallery and British Museum. 
IKiistraled with Interior Views of the principal 
Galleries, drawn and engraved by Cattermole, 
Finlay, and Li: Keux; with Eight elegant En- 
graved Portraits of Illustrious and Noble Patrons 
and Aeademiciansjby Wageman, Hawkswortii, 
and Philips. 

FARR ON SCROFULA. 

Dedicated by permission to the President of the 

Royal College of Surgeons, Loudon. 

Scc<»nd Edition, price 4s. 

I bis day is pubtislied, 

A TREATISE ON StJlOFULA, explanatory 
of a Method for its complete Eradication; and in 
which reasons are < learly and satisfactorily assigned, 
for the freijuent fail me of the mode of ti'eatinent 
rceommended in the hands of other Fractitioiicis; 
and many additional eases of cure detailed, with the 
iiumes and places of abode of several patients. 

By WILLI AM FARR, 

Member of the Royal College? of Surgeons, London. 

Priiilcd for George Wigmtman, 4(i, Fleet- 
street; of whom niav be had, A 'I’REATISE ON 
the cure of OCCULI cancer, by the 
same Aul bor, 

CATON’S POPULAR REMARKS ON NER- 
VOUS DISEASES, 

I'bis day is published, price ,is. (id. 

POPULAR REMARKS, Medical and Literary, 
on NERVOUS DEBILITY, RELAXATION, 
HYP(JClIO^DRIAC and HYSTERICAL DIS- 
EASES; conUiiiing an liupiiry into the Nature, 
Prevention, and Treatment of those Diseases called 
Nervous, Bilious, Stmiiacbic, and Liver Complaints: 
with Observations on Low Spirits, and the InHnence 
of Itnaginalion on these acute and di:>tressnig 
Diseases, &.c. 6iC. By T. M. CATON, Snrgeoii, 
No. G, Norfolk-strect, Strand, late of the United 
HospKals of St. Thomas and Guy. 

Printed for Messrs. Sherwood and Co. 20, Pa- 
ternoster-row’ ; Neely, 22 , Change Alley, Lombard- 
street; C. Chappie, Go, Pall-Mall ; and Bower, 315, 
Oxford -street. 

• Where may he had, 

CATON on INDIGESTION, SCROFULA, and 
CUTANEOUSiDlSEASES, with Observations on 
iEirnptive and Scorbutic Pimples of the Face and 
Skin, 3s. 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 

Mr. W. BEACAI.L, SURGEON - DENTIST, 
13, NewmaN'Syreet, Oxford-street, having 
with unremitting diligence long made the Science of 
Artificial Teeth, where mechanical contrivutice is 
requisite, his |)eciiiiar study, eoiitiniies to supply 
the loss of Teeth with Natural or ArtiHral, in a su- 
perior maimer, without (he least pain, from a single 
Tooth to a complete Set, AT LITTLE MORE 
THAN ONE HALF THE USUAL CHARGES, 
'reelh cleaned if ever so discoloured, and rendered 
white and beautiful, without pain or injury to the 
ep^mei. Decayed Teeth or Stumps extracted with 
the utmost care and safety, or stopped to prcvenl 
irritation on the Nerve. Every o|)eratioii on the 
Teeth and Gums — Attends at home from Ten till 
Four 


TlNCrURE OF MYRRH. 

The general use of this Article, for fastening and 
preserving the Teeth, and as a preventive and cure 
of the Scurvy in the Gums, induces HoWARp 
Styles to offer to Ladies and (ientieriieii the Tinc- 
ture prepared hy him, which is so mneh approved 
of hy several of the Nobility, &c. who have used it. 
H. Styles h(?gs to observe, that TINCTURE OF 
MYRRH should he palc-eolonred ; if not, it is ei- 
ther made with coarse and inferior Myrrh, or inten- 
tionally coloured with some other article, in order 
to make it appear strong. Colour therefore is no 
ciiterionuf its strength: this is to he aseirtained hy 
dropping twenty drops of different coloured Tinc- 
tures into two liimhlers of water, and tasting which 
contains more of the uroniutie Ruvourof the Myrrii. 
riic Tincture made hy H. Styles, though pale, is 
not the less strong ; hut, on the rontrary, ninch more 
so, as rontaining a greater qmintily of the Myrrh 
ill solution, owing to the impure juices being re- 
jected altogether. 

Fri pared and sold hy Howard Styles, Chemist, 
12S, Regent -street, near Leicester - street — 
Pints ss. ; half-pints 4s. 6d ; quarter ditto 2s. 6d. 

OrrO OF LAVENDER, a most elegant Per- 
fiune, ill which the. Laveiuhr is so niiiled with the 
Rose, as to combine the refreshing fragrance of the 
om- with the delightful sweetness of the other. A 
liiigic Drop is sufiicient for a Handkerchief. — Sold 
ill Bottles atr>s , los ,and 2<)8 or at 30s per Ounce. 

FOR BEAUTIFYING HUMAN HAIR, 

Also for cleansing and preserving it, 

ENfRACT OF ROSES, 

By lllGGK &i. Brockiiask (late David Rigge and 

Sou), Cultivators of Flowers, and Distillers to 

HU Majesty. 

This elegant Extract is prepared principally 
with Roses, from which it derives mild astringent 
properties, gives strength and beauty to the Hair, 
and imparts to it the delicate fragrance of tho.se 
flowers. Hair washed with the Extract soon be- 
comes pleasingly soft, bright, and luxuriant in its 
growth; and Hair that has been made harsh, and 
IS turning grey by the using of ardent spirits, or 
other improper preparations to clean it, will soon 
he restored to its natural colour, brilliancy, and 
heaiiiy, hy a few applications of the Extract of 
Roses, which is only to be purchased in London of 
David Rigge Brockbank, No. 3S, New Unnd- 
slvtei.— Price 3s. 5s. ami ms. 
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Ji$tuhlished up'ivnrds of TivnUp^one Years, | 

For the Salr of IRISH LINEN hy the Piece, nt 
the Factor’s Prirc, No. 4, on the SOUTH SIDE 
of BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, four iloors from 
tlietopof Soiithamptoii'StiTf t, Holhorn. 

The IRISH IJNKN COMPANY hfff leave to 
Announce to the Polilic, that the above House is 
their only Estahlisliment in this country; where | 
tltey continue to supply the Nobility, Gentry, ami i 
the Pul»lir, with WARRANTED jfrasK- bleached 
lAnen, for Shins and Sheets* of the best fabric and 
colour, at a price consi<lerably lower than they can 
he proritrcd throujrh any other medium. They 
also engage to return the purchase money should 
any fault appear. Good Irish Bills and Bank of 
Ireland Notc^ taken as usual. Country and Town 
Orders phuctualiy attended to. 

AGENTS. 

J . Donovan, 4 , Btoomshnry-sqnare, London. 
John Dovle, 31, St. Mary’s Ahhey, Dublin. 


Mecra, Arnm.'itic, Einnllienf, aud other Soaps, 
uhich will render the iikiii soft and fair: in short, 
he has every Article of Perluincry of the most su- 
perior Quality, from sparing neither pains nor ex- 
pense to obtain them. 

3:1, Old Boml-stieet, Staflord-Ktrei^t -—March 14, 
1833 


Tiik most prolific, discovery that really prevents 
the Hair fiillin;: off or tinning grey, aud produces 
ft thick giowib on b^ild places, is 

ROWLAND’S MAC ASSAR OIL. 

This OIL is till- first prodiu lion of the age, and 
the ORIGINAL AM) GENUINE, 
which for many >ears has been universally admir- 
ed ; also PATK(‘)MSED and SANCTIONED by 
the most illustrious Pers«)nages; his Royal High' 
ness the DUKE of SUSSEX, ami the whole of the 
ROYAL I'AMILY'; their Imperial Majesties the 
EMPEROR and EMPRESS of RUSSIA; the 
EMPERORSof PERSIAand CHINA. This Oil 
is also acknowledged by the mo>t eminent Pliysi- 


GROWTII k PRESERVATION of the HAIR. 

The decay of this henntifiil ornament of the \ 
head is attributed to various causes ; but the twi 
immediate and principal ones are, the dryness of 
the head and the debility of tlie hulhes of the hair. 
W'hen this decay is occasioned by age, restoration 
CBTinot he effected: hut when it proceeds from ruiy 
other canse, the full vigour of the bullies will be j 
restored by using DFLUROIX’S well known and 
cflficftcious POMMADE REGENEILVI IIK E ami 
the FLUID, so essential to the iinurislinicnt of 
the Rooli. of the Hair which lias fulb n off, and being 
thus kept alive, will soon be replaeeil by a new 
Growth. 

This is the principal point to wli cli.!. Di li hoi\ 
of 3 . 1 , Old Bond-strc( t, Staffonl-strcct, has appli- 
ed himself ill his studie.s, and which lias led him to 
the discovery of this vnhialile rom]ionnd of several 
plants, possessing great properties for promoting 
the Growth of the Muir, and also to prevent its full- 
ing oft' or tiiniing gray; and J. 1 ) has not only had 
confirmation of their merits from his own experi- 
ence, hut also from the opinions of some of the 
moat eminent of the faculty ; and the frequent ap- 
plication of this Poriimadc to llic roots of the Hair 
will give most ample satisfaction, by soon causing 
it to he beautiful and most luxuriant, | 

To prevent counterfeits, a printed hill or envelope 
with each bottle will be signed with the name of the 
Proprietor. 

. J. DELCROIX also rcspeelfnlly begs leave 
to rcconiiiiend the under - incnlioned articles, 
w'hich to comment on would be Kuperftuous; — 
POUDRE UNIQUE, for changing Red or Gray 
Hair to a heuiitiful Brown nr Black: — POUDRE 
SUBTIL, for effectuftlly removing superfluous 
Hair in a few minutes, without causing the least 
pain, inconvenience, nr injuring the skin in the 
smallest degree: — ANTI-ELIXIR and ANTI- 
SCORBUTIC TOOTH-POWDER, for cleansing 
and preserviiigtheTeetli and Gums, and preventing 
and curing the Tooth- Ache; — also his Vcgelahle 
Extract for cleansing and beautifying the Hair, and 
his highly esteemed Esprit de Lavande, aiix Mille- 
fleiirs, and siiiHriof Perfumery, consisting of Esprit 
Bouquet dn Roi (George IV.), Esprit de Rose, Bou- 
quet, I \1 iiTchalle, Milleflciirs, Jasmin, Portugal 
Mousscliiie, Violet, Chevew - friiillo, Miiguct, and 
above tweniy olliei .sorts. Abo his richly p<o'fumcd 

I Mecca^ 


cians as the be st aud cbeapcsl aiticle for nourishing 
the Hair, prcvtntiiig the Hair being injured by 
illness, change of climate, study, travelling, ac- 
cou( heimiif, ike.; remov(.s the scurf, liarshiiess, 
and dryness ; lenders it soft and glossy; prevents 
itsfrilliiigoff or turning grey ; creates a thick growth 
on the baldest places; makes the Hair strong in 
curl, which it keeps in damp weather, exercise, 
<&(•.; imparts a pleasant perfume, ami produces 
whiskers, eyebrows, &c. 'I’lu- Proprietors warrant 
its innocence, and to improve the Hair from infan- 
cy to the latest period of life.— Ask for 

ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL,” 
undstrietiy observe, that iioiu: arc Genuine with- 
out the little book inside the wrapper; and the 
label is signed on the outside, in red, 

“ A. ROWLAND & SON.” 

The prices are .is. 6 d.; 7-^^ j 5 2 )». 

per bottle. All other prit es are iiiiposilioiis. — The 
(jleiiuiiie has the atldress on the label, “ No. 20 , 
iJattuii-O'ardeii.” 

The opL*ni>ig of a New Year naturally excilts 
seiiiiincnts of profound gratitude from Messrs. 
ROWLAND and SON, sole Proprietors of the 
GENUINE MACASSAR OIL, for the UNPA- 
RALLELED PATRONAGE with which a liberal 
lid ilisceining Puhlh: has honoured that admired 
article. Its virtues in proiiiuting the growth of 
Hair, beautifying ami preserving it from infancy 
to the latest period of life, arc now known through- 
oiittlie habitable globe, 'fo PARENTSaml GUAR- 
DIANS a more acceptable present to those under 
their care cannot he granted, so far as concerns the 
pi’eservation of that which every one admires-— 
personal beaut v- 

Also, RED WHISKERS, GREY WHISKERS, 
EYEBROWS, Hair on the Head, effectually chang- 
ed to Brown or Black by the use of 

ROWI.AND’s ESSENCE OF TYRE. 

By merely wetting the llair, it immediately pro- 
duces a perfect change. Price 4 s., 7®* 

I Os. (id, per bottle. 

Sold by thesole Proprietors, A. ROWLAND & 
SON, No. 20 , Hatton-Garden, Holhorn, London; 
and, by appointment, by Messrs. Hendries, Tich- 
honie- street; Smyth, 117 ) Gattie and Pierce, .‘>7) 
D. Rigge, 35 , New Bond-street; Bayley’und Blew, 
Cock 8 |»ur-slrect; Sanger, 150, Oxford-street ; Ber- 
ry aud Co. 17 , Greek- street; Buticrs, 4, Chcapside; 
, llowuey, loO, Hallou-garden; CulWy, Bishopsgate- 

[ street ; 
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strcfl ; J. T. Or,, ChrapBuie, aiuJ .“ia, Park- 

Btret’l; T:iiUs 41, Johnston, 08, Cornhill; Foni, 
Fenchurcli-itreet j Nowherry, 45, Eil« ardg, 66, Sf, 
Paul’s Church-yard ; Sutton, Bow Church-yard; 
Burgess, ()j, H«dhorn-hill; Low, Prout, 22J), 
Strand; Barclay and Sons, Fleet -market ; Bar- 

tellot, 22, Mation-gardi n ; Stradlingaud Nix, Koyal 
Exchange; and by mast Perfiiiiiers and IVlediciiie- 
Vendeis. 

Ask for “ ROWLAND’S OIL,” or ROW- 
LAND’S DYIC,” and observe the signuture, “ y/. 
Rowland ^ Son.” 

REPERTORY OF ARTS FOR APRIL 1823 
rSfe’ HALL’S PATENT STARCH.) 

“ The object of this important invention is to 
extract all Colouring IMalterliom the Wheat in the 
manufacture of Starch, which has hitherto given a 
yellow dye to Linen, iScr. An V R'ectual remedy for 
this evil was never before disrovered, and as the ad- 
dition of Bine has bei oine a general expedient to 
conceal, rather than to leinove it, a perfect white 
has neither been obtained nor expected by ordinary 
means. The white <n* French Starch (that is, sim- 
ply Starch without Blue,) is got into disuse, being 
of a dirty yellow eulnnr: whereas the Patent Starch 
is of an almost dazzling whiteness, and being pu- 
rilied fitmi all grosser snbslaiiee, is, when dissolved 
for usual purposes, exceedingly clear and heaiiti- j 
ful, and of superior strength. The Patentee was j 
led to this fliscovery in reference to Urling and Co 's 
Luce Concern (in which he is a Partner); and they 
have found it of inralculnhle use in preserving the 
colour, and giving a transparent quality to their 
Lace, ns it does to Muslin, Linen, &c.” — To he ob- 
tained of every rcspeelahle Dealer ill Town and 
Country, or, in cofivenient Packages, at O. F. 
1) RLl NG and Co.’s ow/y Lace- fVurekouse in Loridon, 
147, Strand, near Somerset- House. 


DU. SYDENHAIvr.S FAMILY PILl^ OF 
HEALTH. 

These Pills (entirely regetahU) arc iiiiriTalled in 
cases of Headache, Loss uf Appetite, Noises and 
! Giddiness in the Head, Lowness of Spirits, Flatu- 
lency, tlhstructed Digestion, together with all Af- 
fections of the Liver and Bilious Disorders. Tlieae 
. Pills contain not one atom of mercury or mineral, 

I ami arc so peculiarly mild in their action us to re> 

I quire no confinement or alteration in diet. The 
' most delicate females find them materiiilly bcueti« 
cial to their general health; and nil who have used 
SA’^DENHAM’s PI LI S pronounce them the most 
SAFE, MILD, and EFFECTUAL FaMILY MEDI- 
CINE EXTANT. Nothing can prove the superiurity 
j of these Pills inoie than the nunieroii|i Cases com- 
I municBled by persons of the highest reRpectaidlity, 
I and the countenance shewn them by the tirst Me- 
dical Characters in present practice. Naval and 
Military Men, Persons residing in hot climates, 
those leading sedentary lives, and Commercial Gen- 
tlemen, will find them a certain assistant to repel 
the attacks of disease arising from neglect, iiiteii>. 
perance, the want of exercise, or the ejects of rli- 
inate. One Pill taken at the hour of dinner is ad- 
niirably calculated to assist digestion, ccuTect ex- 
eesscs of the table, and give a healthy action to the 
stomach. In boxes at is. l |d., 2s. 9d., 4S. 6d. ; amt 
for the use of ftiiiiilies and for exportation, large 
boxes, by which there is a eoiisiderahlcsBviiig,at Us. 

CAUTION . — Pm ehasers are requested touhsei ve 
the name ** .I.REES, Bristol,” is written on the 
(fOveiTiment Stamp aOixed to eaeh box, to distin- 
gtii.sh them from Imitations sold unde/ similar 
titles.-— Sold by Messrs. ButlerK, Cluupside, 220, 
Regeiil-s fleet, Loudon, anil Ssu kville-street, Dublin^ 
.Sutton and Co., Bow Churchyard; Newberry’s, 
Edwards, Sf. Paul’s Cluirehyard ; Barclay’s, Fleet- 
Market; Sanger, Oxford-street I. (iifl’ord, Strand; 
and by most respectable Medicine- Venders in the 
United Kingdom. 


lieiistngtoii ilafCsWolltfi anli JHamifactorp, 

SANCTIONED BY SPECIAL WARRANT, AND GRACIOUSLY PATRONISED AND 
VISII’ED BY THEIR ROYAL HIGHNE.SSES THE PRINCESS AUGUSTA, THE 
DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER, PR1NCE.SS SOPHIA, and the DUCHESS OF KENT. 

The productions of this Manufactory are re.spectfully announced to the Nobility, Gentry, 
and Fashionable World, as far surpassing all others in every de.sirable requisite for Lacc; 
being transparently clear, without the necessity of starching, or any injurious process to 
render them so: they are of ihe most beautiful Texture, and the Designs by the first Artists, 
Native and Foreign, retained peculiarly for this Mamiiacture in every elegant Novelty of 
Costume, as Robes, Dresses, Palatin.s, Peleriiie.s, Scarves, Veils, Fichus, Shawhs, Trimming 
and Flouncing Laces, Edgings, Footings, Caps, Sleeves, Handkerchiefs, Nef.s, Plaitings, and 
every other Article of Fashion, both White and Black, at the real manufaciuring Prices ; 
therefore cheaper tiran even the common Productions. 

To prevent the irnpo.'iiion of the .spuiious Starched Lace, every Article has a Ticket at- 
tached, with the Arms of their Royal Highnesses the Princesses; and the Genuine Ken- 
sington Lace cannot possibly be had any ivhere hut at the 

MANUFACTlHljEirs ONLY WAREHOUSE, 

:i0, SOUTIIAMPTON-STREET. COVENT - GARDEN; 

And Jleluil (is well as IVIwIcsale, at the 

JWftnttfatlovi) ani) I.acf=S5aoits(, i4, ll:cnj<fiiia:ton=,Squait, 

Hcngington. 

Oroers manufactured to match any kind of I.ace, While <»r Black. 

A beautilul Selection of Honiton Sprig’., Flunei;>, and Bordering^. 
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AN IMPROVEMENT TO BEAUl'Y; 

Addressetl to a Lady with a P>oUlc ofltOWLAiN’ DV 
MACASSAR OIL. 

Pear g;iH, I own thy face is fair ; 

1 own thy heavenly form is fiiie* 

And fairer face, or finer air, 

We seldom see, dear gul, than thine! 

But wouldst thou those lo i^ht rharms improve. 
And bloom still lovelier, O my love! 

Wotildst thou become still more divine, 

Oh! tend tliat auhuiTi hair of thine! 

The flowing ringlets, let them deck 
The Parian whiteness of that neck : 

In graceful softness let them fall, 

And be toy Emma beauty all ! 

Accept then //os, and every grace 
That deeks the Queen of Beauty's smile, 

Shall beam round tby angelic f.icc — 

*Tis ROWLAM)’.s pure MACAS.SAR OIL. 

I'UMllAN. 


IMPORTANT INFORMATION. 

The moat invaluable discoveries are frequently 
opposed ill their progn'ss to eeiehrity by prejudice 
QOd unbelief. The aiuateiirs of personal attraction 
IM'C earnestly invited to a proof of unparalleled ex- 
cellence, by the use of 

ROWLAND’S KALYDOR, 

a Cosmcbic of vital importance to the support of 
Female lovclincs.s. Powerful of cflcirt, yet mild of 
hiflueiice, this admirable specific possesses Haisuniic 
properties of surprising energy ■ It eradicates 
FRECKLES, PIMPLES, SPOTS, REDNESS, 
aod all cutaneous Eruptions, gradually producing a 
delicately clear soft Skin; transfoniis even the 
most SAI.LOW COMPLEXION into RADIANT 
WHITENESS; resists the scorching rays of the 
Sun; successfully opposes the attack of ioelcmcut 
weather, and renders the harsh and rough skin bcaii- 
tiCiilly soft, smooth, and even ; imparts to the NECK, 
FACE, and ARMS n healthy and juvenile bloom ; 
difijuses a pleasing coolne.ss; and, by due pcrsevci- 
ance in the application of ROWLAND’S KAIA- 
POR, promotes a free exercise of tlio.se important 
functions of the Skm which are of the utmost ne- 
cessity for the preset vat ion of Mcallh, and attain- 
ment and continuance of a beautiful Complexion. 

The KALYDOR is equally indispensuhle in the 
Nursery ns at the Toilet. Warranted pcrfeetly in- 
noxious, it may he used by the most delicate La- 
dy with the nssurauee of safety and ethcaey. I'o 
MOTHEIiS NURSING their OFFSPRING, who 
sufler too fre<|uei)tly under the pain and misery 
of sore Nipples, which it iiiimediateiy relieves, and 
gives, in all cases of incidental inflammation, im- 
me<Iuite relief; cools the mouth of the Infant, and 
enhances maternal pleasure in the act of adminis- 
tering aliinentury nourishineiit. 

To Gentlemen w hose Faces are tender after Shav- 
ing. A great infelicity which attends the operation 
of Shaving, is the irritation of the Skin : many Gen- 
tlemen siiflVr greatly from this cause. ROWLAND'S 
KALYDOR will be found excellent lieynud prece- 
dent, ameliorating and alia} ing that most unplea- 

[saut 


sani sensation. — It removes unpleasant harshness 
of the Skin, occasioned by intense solar heat or cold 
w'iud#; prevents the Skin chapping, and renders 
it truly comfortable* Patronised by the Pi iiteess 
Esterhazy, the Persian Ambassador, and recoro- 
iiicndcd by the most eminent of the faculty. Fi- 
nally, it is the most hcncticial preparution of any 
extant, and should be a VADE-MECUM for every 
Family. 

Sold ill Pint Bottles, at 8s. 6d. and in Malf-pints, 
at 4s. (id. each, duly included, by the sole Proprie- 
tors, A. ROWLAND & SON, No. i>(), Hallon- 
Giirden, Holhorn, London; and, by A ppointment, 
by most Pcifiimcrs ami Medicine - VtMiders who 
vend their celebrated MACASSAR OIL. 

Observe, none are Genuine without the signa- 
ture, “ A ROWLAND & SON.” 


CADKl’S AND PASSENGERS TO INDIA, 
&c. &c. 

’ Aki*. ipspcrtfully informed, they may be supplied 
at S. Unwin’s Gem-ial Equipment VVaiehoiise, .''*7, 
Lombard-strei I, w itb every Reipiisite for tbc Voy- 
age and tbeir Use in the Country : Calico Shirts, 
Linen ditto, Cravats, Dressing-Gowns, Jean Jack- 
ets :ind Trowsers, Towels, Table Linen, Sheets, 
Hosiery, Dressing Cases, Swords, Sashes, Epau- 
lettes, Brnsli-Cases, Writing-Desks, Sea-Bedding, 
■ Bullock 'rriiiiks, &c — Mrs. Unwin, having the su- 
i pcriiitcmhMice of the Ladies’ Dcpartincnt, sulieils 
those who are preparing their Equi|nnents, to visit 
her Show-Rooms, and inspect her extensive Slock 
of Dresses, ready-made Linen, «&c. on the lowest 
I wholesale terms. Noconiiexion withany other housi'. 


VINER’S PORTABLE WHITE SPRUCE, 

]ujr the instant Production of White Spruce 
Beer in its hii^hest Perfection, 

I'liis highly esteemed invention is particularly 
recoiiiiurndcd to the Nobility, Gentry, and Pnblie, 
as the only method for procuring this useful and 
much-admired Beverage in a portable form. 

The virtues of Spruce are too well knowm to need 
niiy eomment ; consequently the present produc- 
tion beromes- indispensable in voyages to the. East 
01 West Indies, or any warm climate; as likewise 
forming an elegant and wholesome iilumiiiCT Beve- 
rage for Families. 

Sold, by appointment of the Proprietor, in pack- 
ets containing suihcienl for Nine 'J'umblers, with 
proper Directions, at 3s. each, by Howard Styles, 
Chemist, No. 128, Regent-street, near the Quad- 
rant ; at Price’s Gil and Italian Wuiehou.se, .SnfloLk- 
street, Pall-Mall East ; Stokes’s Oil and Italian 
W'arehonse, No. 42, Feuchurch-Ktreet, corner of 
Miucing-lanc; ami Metcalfe and Co.’s, No. 1, Great 
Carter-lane, near St Paul’s. 

* Likewise 

VINER’S GENUINE WHITE ESSENCE OF 
SPRUCE, 

for making White Spruce Beer; being a ^listillatioii 
from the White Spruce Fir, an article very supe- 
rior, and well worlby the atteiKion of the Public. 
Price Ss per bottle, with full Directions. 
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VIEWS OF COUNTRY-SEATS. 

WANSTEAD-HOUSK, THE SEAT OF WILLIAM FOLK TILNEY LONG . 

WELLESLEY, ESQ. 

Tins magnificent mansion was de- by a ball-room, which measures 64 
signedby Colin Campbell, in the year feet by 24. The superb furniture 
1705, and built under his direction that ineetS' the eye in this double 
for Sir Richard Child, afterwards suite of state apartments ; the em- 
Earl Tilney. It ranks decidedly blematical and allegorical ceilings 
among the highest class of English that grace these rooms, painted by 
mansions, as regards its style of ar- Kent, Cassali, and other eminent art- 
chitecture, finishing, and magnitude, ists, coupled with the grandeur of the 
or its interior decorations. It ex- building, qualify Wanstead to rank 
tends in front about 260 feet, while with the first-rate English mansions, 
the depth is 80 feet. It consists of Beneath the grand entrance is the 
a centre, with two uniform wings; the entrance to the sub-hall, supported 
former embellished by a noble pedi- by eigh t stone pillars of the Ionic or- 
ment, supported by six columns of der; this communicates right and left 
the Corinthian order, resting on a with the offices on the ground-floor, 
bold projecting basement. This com- The principal or western front is 

municatcs by a double flight of steps further embellished and assisted in 
to the great hall and saloon, ^magni- its imposing effect by stone parapets 
ficent in size and splendid in deco- and detached obelisks, which, as 
rations: these again communicate viewed from the grounds, have a fine 
with the state apartments, which ex- appearance. The Tilney arms in 
tend along the entire front. The bold basso-relievo grace the tympa- 
whole of the south front is occupied uum of the pediment: while a medal- 
Vol. UL No. XVIL L l 
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lion portrait of the architect, cut in 
gtone, is placed over the door to the 
great h.all. 

The eastern front has, as well as 
the western, a central pediment; but 
this, in accordance with the best spe- 
cimens of Italian edificeSjj is subor- 
dinate to the principal front, being 
raised on six three-quarter columns, 
with a stone terrace, inclosed by a 
balustrade, which extends only in 
front of the grand saloon. 

This edifice occupies the site of 
an ancient house, which ranked roy- 
al and noble inmates among its pro- 
])rietors ; for it had been possessed by 
Sir William Mildmay, George Mar- 
quis of Buckingham, King James I. 
Charles Blount, Earl of Devonshire, 
and Robert Rich, Karl of Leicester. 
This house being found inadequate 
to the domestic establishment of Sir | 
Richard Child, he caused it to be 
pulled down, and replaced by the 
present splendid structure, which too 
can boast of its royal and noble oc- 
cupants ; for it afforded a retreat for 
the present royal family of France 
during their exile. It was here the 
Prince Regent, with a noble party, 
met to congratulate the Marquis, now 
Duke of Wellington, on his return 
from the glorious campaign in Spain 
and Portugal. 

The whole of this property came 
into the possession of the Wellesley 
family by the marriage, in 181^, of 
Mr. Long Wellesley to Miss Cathe- 
rine Tilney Long, daughter and heir- 
ess of Sir James Tilney Long, Bart. 
Besides the Wanstead property, this 
lady possessed in her own right fine 
and extensive estates in Essex, Wilts, 
Hants, Yorkshire, and Dorsetshire. 

The park is spacious and well 
wooded, particularly to the east, 
wdiere itvS forest-like appearance has 
a fine effect, breaking uway into tho 


distant country. The home scene is 
rich in fine timber, and the immedi- 
ate vicinity of the house gay and fra- 
grant with flowering shrubs. A fine 
vista extends from the eastern front 
to theriv^r Roding, a pleasing stream, 
that adds considerably to the beauty 
of the grounds, being formed into a 
spacious sheet of w^ater in the midst 
of the woods: an extensive grotto 
decorates the margin, and is said to 
have cost upwards of ^2000/. 

Our View of this fine Mansion is 
from the west, near tho principal 
entrance to the park: the avenue 
from this entrance is intercepted by 
the circular piece of water shewui in 
the view, around which, on either 
side, the drive continues to the house. 

In the year 1735, a Roman tesse- 
lated pavement was discovered in 
this park in high preservation : it w as 
composed of brick tesserm, of vari- 
ous sizes and colours. In the centre 
was the representation of a man on 
a beast. Several coins w^ere found 
with it: some of the Emperor Va- 
lens. It measured about 10 feet by 
^20. Not far distant from the pave- 
ment were discovered some brick 
foundations, with fragments of urns, 
Roman coins, paterae, and other spe- 
cimens of ancient art. 

We have described this splendid 
mansion as it appeared when our 
view' of it was taken: it is now no 
more. The house itself and the mag- 
nificent furniture were soon after- 
w'ards ordered by the owner to be sold 
by public auction. Mr. John Robins 
of Regent-street, late of Warwick- 
street, began the sale the 10th June, 
1822; It ended 23d July, and pro- 
duced 41,380/. 0.9. 3e/. The mansion 
was sold also by auction by the sanie 
gentleman, on the 12th May, 1823, 
and produced 10,000/. It has since 
been pulled dwn. 





DELAFORD PARK, 

SKAT OF C. CLOWES, ESQ. 


This seat is an elegant quadrangu- 
lar building, situated on rising ground, 
that overlooks the river Colne, in the 
parish of Iver. It was the residence 
of Sir Win. Young, Bart, a man 
whose liberality and benevolence will 
long be remembered at Iver, from his 
attention to the poor, and from some 
useful works projected and executed 
at his sole expense, of wdiich we need 
only mention the bridge over the 
Colne and a poor-house. After Sir 
William, Mr. Shergold became the 
proprietor, and he sold it to Lord Kil- 
morey, of whom it w^as purchased by 
the present owner. Since it has be- 
come this gentleman’s property, he 
has with great taste made several ad- 
ditions. One of the principal em- 


bellishments is a circular Portico to 
the principal front, as represented in 
the annexed Engraving ; it is pow- 
erful for the edifice, but, as seen be- 
neath the trees that overhang the 
drive, it has afine effect. The grounds 
are pleasing, and highly decorated 
with wood to the rear of the house, 
extending to the banks of the Colne. 
This river adds considerably to the 
beauty of the grounds, and, as seen 
from the principal apartments, its 
suavity has a pretty effect. Combin- 
ed with the village church, that 
crowns the brow of the hill wdiich 
rises to the right, it adds consider- 
ably to the beauty of that part of the 
country. 


A LESSON FOR FATHERS. 


Monshujii Aiimat\^d w^as a widow- 
er wdth only one child, a daughter, 
for whose sake he often declared he 
never would marry again. His Emi- 
ly, as she grew up, seemed disposed 
to make every return for this sacri- 
fice; for she frequently declared, 
that it was her resolution never to 
marry, because she w'ould not take 
upon her duties which must interfere 
with those she owed her dear papa. 

The resolutions of fifteen are sel- 
dom so stable as those of fifty, at least 
it was so in this case: M. Arniand 
remained single, but his daughter 
married ; and her marriage furnished 
the strongest proof of the affection 
her doting father. M. le Comte 
d’OrfeujUe, a genthmian of noble 
birth, bht small fortune, saw^ and ad- 


mired Emily. He w^as willing to 
overlook her being the daughter of 
a negotiant^ and raise her to the dig- 
nity of a comtesse, but he required 
what he called a little sacrifice on 
the part of M. Annand : this little 
sacrifice was to make o^ cr liis whole 
fortune to his daughter. The dot- 
ing father, who looked upon his 
Emily as being in herself a pearl 
above price, rejected the proposition 
with disdain. The cornte protested 
he w-as in despair, but his love for 
Mademoiselle Armand would never 
j permit him to lead her to the altar 
unless he could support her as his 
j wife ought to be supported, and this 
could not be done unless M. Armand 
complied with his desire. M. Ar- 
mand declared that he never would ; 
L L 
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the comte made his parting bow, and 
Emily then tried the effect of her 
eloquence. 

She knew the direct road to the 
heart of her father, and she took it. 
It was not the loss of her own hap- 
piness, or the wreck of her own 
hopes, for which her tears flowed; 
no, she protested she could have 
home that, but her grief arose from 
the afflicting thought that her dear 
father doubted her affection : it was 
that which cjiused her anguish, and 
she was sure in the end would break 
her heart. 

Armand fell into the snare: he 
did not doubt her affection, and to 
prove that he did not, he acceded to 
the demand of the comte. The lovers 
were united, and, during the first 
month, it seemed doubtful, whether 
the new married pair in the fulness 
of their bliss, or the father to whom 
they owed it, were the happiest. 
Armand had always thought himself 
blest as a parent, but he now fancied 
he was more blest than ever. 

In a very few months, however, 
some doubts of his excessive felicity 
began to occur to him. He could 
not help observing, that his daughter 
was seldom at home but when she 
had a crowd of company, and upon 
those occasions every body was more 
noticed and attended to than her 
father. He thought too that her 
manner towards those old friends 
who still visited him was cold and 
constrained. ‘‘ But she is so young,” 
said he to himself; and just now 
she is dazzled by her new rank: she 
has, however, a good heart, the best 
of hearts, and by and by she will 
return to her old father with more 
warmth than ever after this little 
estrangement.” 

Such were the thoughts and hopes 


of the father; but an event soon hap- 
pened, w^hich proved to him that he 
had calculated too much on her af- 
fection. In leaving himself wholly 
dependent on her, he had yielded to 
her earnest solicitations and his own 
wishes, and taken up his abode at 
her hotel. As his domestics had 
lived with him for many years, and 
were all as much attached to their 
young mistress as to himself, he had 
stipulated that they should be retain- 
ed; and tliey were on their parts de- 
lighted to stay. But as his servants 
were for use, not show, and those of 
his son-in-law more for show than 
use, the household of the old man 
formed a comparatively small propor- 
tion to that of the young pair; and 
mutual dissensions and jealousies soon 
took place, which shewed themselves 
at first in bickerings, and then broke 
out into open quarrels, followed by 
appeals to the higher powers. 

The first affair of this kind w’as a 
violent dispute between Manon, the 
nurse of Emily, and Mademoiselle 
Louise, the waiting-maid whom she 
had hired on her marriage. Manon, 
accustomed in right of her office to 
treat her mistress with the most un- 
ceremonious familiarity, burst in up- 
on her at the very moment that she 
was engaged in grand consultation 
with her hair-dresser, to demand 
justice against the saucy jade who 
had mimicked her provincial accent, 
ridiculed her bonnet mordant^ and, 
worse than all, insisted upon taking 
precedence of her at table. 

Nurse’s complaint might have had 
some chance if it had been delivered 
in a different style, but it tallied ill 
with the dignity of a matron of three 
months standing, as Emily then was, 
to be thee'd and ihotid and 
\f anted in that manner; and the artful 
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reply of Mademoiselle Louise, her 
• appeals to the fine understanding of 
madame la comtesscy the justice of 
madame la comiesscy and, above all 
the rest, the knowledge of thp world 
of madame la comtesscy decided the 
point in her favour. Nurse was told 
that her complaints were frivolous 
and unfounded, and that she must 
learn to conduct herself better. 

‘‘ Learn at my age !” cried Manon, 
bursting into tears; and is it thou, 
Emily, my child, that canst ask such 
a thing ? What, am I a baby to be 
taught behaviour? No, no, I am too 
old to learn new lessons, even that 
of resenting thy unkindness. I will 
leave thee.” And away she hurried to 
Armand, to sob out her complaint, 
and her determination to be gone: 
a determination which, however, she 
relaxed, upon her old master’s assur- 
ances that he would speedily send 
mademoiselle a-packing. 

But he soon found that his pow- 
er was much more limited than he 
thought it. Emily was very sorry ; 
nay, she should be grieved to have 
dear papa vexed at such nonsense, 
but really nurse was in tlie WTong ; 
she was a sad obstinate old w’oman, 
and of no use in life ; and as to part- 
ing with Louise upon her account, 
the thing was impossible : she had so 
much talent, was so useful, nay even 
so necessary, that positively there 
was no doing without her. Nurse 
therefore must go, and indeed it was 
better that she should. The pill 
was gilded with caresses and fond- 
ling expressions, still it was bitter to 
swallow and hard of digestion ; and 
when Armand saw the poor old wo- 
man quit the house, he began for the 
first dme to think that he had done 
a foolish thing in giving, to use the 
homely but significant words of the 


adage, the staff out of his own 
hands. 

The conviction thus unwillingly 
forced upon him became stronger 
every day, for from that hour his au- 
thority in the house was a mere ci- 
pher. His faithful servants were dis- 
missed one by one; the hours of meals 
changed. When he complained of 
the innovation, he was told that his 
should be served at what time he 
pleased in his apartment; but that 
people of fashion could not possibly 
eat at such vulgar hours as were 
proper for bourgeois. 

It seemed very hard to the poor 
old man to sit down to table alone, 
and he had scarcely time to reconcile 
himself to it, when the cook declared 
it was impossible to dress two din- 
ners; and if his mistress insisted up- 
on his doing it, he must absolutely 
tender his resignation. Madaifte 
d'Orfeuillc could not think of parting 
with her cook; he was a man of such 
exquisite talent, that she really did 
not know how she should replace 
I him : if her father therefore could 
not dine at the family hours, his man 
A^ntoine might dress his dinner; it 
would not give him much trouble, 
i for there would be no occasion for 
more than one dish. 

The poor spirit-broken old man, 
now fully awakened to all the misery 
he had brought upon himself, con- 
sented without remonstrance to this 
new arrangement. He thought even 
that his daughter was, upon reflec- 
tion, ashamed of her parsimony, for 
his table was well supplied ; but in a 
little time accident revealed to him 
that the viands werfe frequently pur- 
chased by Antoine out of his own 
money. This put the finishing stroke 
to Armand’s patience: he bitterly 
reproached his unnatural daughter. 
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who retorted in a strain of the most 1 
undutiful acrimony; and instead of 
acceding to his demand of a certain 
sum yearly for his expenses, insisted 
upon his curtailing them still more 
by discharging his faithful Antoine, 
now the only one of all his old ser- 
vants who remained. 

Made up wholly of the milder ele- 
ments, Armand would not curse, and 
he could not weep, till the tears, 
which nature refused to his agoniz- 
ing struggles, were called forth by 
the attachment of Antoine, who had 
overheartl what ])assed; and when 
Madame d’Orfeuille flounced indig- j 
nantly out of her father’s apartment, 
he entered, and eagerly grasping the 
hand which Armand stretched out 
to him, “ Yes, my dear master,” said 
he, “ I will go, hut I will not go 
alone. Thanks to heaven and your 
bounty, I have saved enough in your 
service to sit down at my ease for the 
rest of my life; and so has Manon 
too. Our united savings will provide 
for you a neat little apartment, a j 
comfortable tabic, and need I say, 
good attendance, since we will wait 
upon you ourselves. Consent then, 
dear master, to our prayers, and you 
M'ill soon see yourself in your own 
home.” 

What a mixture of sweet and bit- 
ter feelings agitated the poor old 
man at this moment ! His heart must 
have burst had not a timely flood of 
tears relieved him. I yield, An- 
toine,” cried he at length, I yield 
to your generous wishes, no longer 
my servants but my friends. I will 
owe to you and my faithful Manon 
the support which my ungrateful 
child refuses me; but it must be only 
in case I am driven to extremes. I 
will speak to the husband of that 
woman; I may perhaps gain more 


from his justice than from her af- 
fection.” 

Poor Armand was mistaken; the 
comic listened with perfect sang-- 
froid to his detail. He was quite 
distressed at the misunderstanding 
that appeared to have taken place 
between M. Armand and the cow- 
iesse, but unluckily he could do no- 
thing: he made a point of never in- 
terfering in household affairs; but 
he sincerely hoped that the matter 
would be accommodated. Nothing 
could make him so happy as to see a 
good uuderstanding prevail between 
I two such amiable persons ; and as he 
linislicd the last words, he fairly 
bowed himself out of the room. 

The die is cast, Antoine,” said 
Armand, we must go.” — ‘‘Heaven 
be praised !” replied Antoine in a 
joyful tone; and wdthoiit further de- 
lay, lie set out in search of an apart- 
ment. Ho soon returned to say, that 
ho luul found one W’hich might suit, 
hut he refused to take it before his 
I master had seen and approved it. 
vinnand accompanied him to look at 
it, and as they w^alked along, a gen- 
tleman, of whose features the old 
man thought he had some recollec- 
tion, looked at him intently in pass- 
ing, and then turned back. Armand 
did the same, and at the second look 
recognised in the stranger his old 
friend Franval,>vhom he had not seen 
for twenty years. 

When their mutual greetings were 
over, he accompanied Franval to his 
lodgings, which were just by, and 
in answer to his inquiries, told him 
frankly all that had happened to him, 
and what he proposed doing. “ 1 
do not blame you, my good friend,** 
cried Franvah “ but you shall not be 
reduced to take^his stef : if we can- 
not succeed in bringing your daughter 
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to reason, you shall come to me. I ■ 
-am not rich, it is true, but I have , 
enough for us both, if a ])lan which ! 
I have in my head fails.” — “ A plan, j 
of what kind ?” — ‘‘ Of a kind to make | 
you easy for the rest of your days. I 
Has your daughter ever heard my i 
name?” — Often.” — “ Very w'ell, i 
wdiat does she know of me?” — “ Only ! 
that you are an old friend of mine, 
who quitted France many years ago 
to engage in commerce in foreign 
countries.” j 

Bravo! Wc shall have no difll- I 
culty in making her boli(‘ve that you 
have lent me a sum of money to 
place in my trade, that this money 
has prospered in my hands, and that 
I now return it to you wuth interest.” 
‘‘ But for what purpose?’’ — ‘‘ For 
the purpose of procuring you such 
treatmentas her father ought to have. 
Come, my good friend, drink success 
to my plot, and then hasten home 
to play your part in it.” 

It wall be easily supposed that Ar- 
mand took Antoine into his confi- 
dence. They went back together, 
and had not been long at home wlien 
a porter, w ith a chest upon his head, 
arrived at tlie Hotel D’Orfeuille, and 
asked for M. Arinand. Instead of 
apprising the old gentleman, tlie 
lacquey told liis mistress, and she 
ordered the porter to be shew n to 
her. “ It is Monsieur Armand I 
w\ant, madam,” said he; “ I have 
brought this chest for him.” — “ It 
will be the same thing if you give it 
to me.” — “ Indeed it will not, for I 
am to deliver it only to himself; and 
besides, I must have his own receipt 
for it.” Armand, who was then pass- 
ing as by accident, hearing his name 
mentiohed, entered. The porter gave 
him a letter a&d a key^ saying, ^^From 


M. Franval, sir. The bags of silver 
are all right, but it will be more sa- 
tisfactory if you count them, and 
give me a receipt if you please, that 
1 1 may go and fetch the others.” Ar- 
! mand hastily opened the letter. “ Can 
I 1 count the money while you read it, 

I father,” asked Madame d’Orfeuille 
' in her softest, sweetest tone. — No,” 
replied he sternly, and told the por- 
ter to carry it to his apartment. His 
daughter follow^ed, saw the chest 
opened, and several bags well sealed 
taken out, the chink of which shewed 
very clearly that they were, as the 
I porter said, full of five-franc pieces. 
Armar.d gave the porter the receipt 
he desired, telling him at the same 
time to inform his friend, that he 
must not send the other chests, be- 
cause he was going to remove. 

“ To remove, my dearest father!” 
cried Madame d’Orfeuille the mo- 
ment the man was gone; ‘‘ good 
heaven, you cannot seriously have 
formed such an idea!” — “ It is the 
only step I can take after the treat- 
ment I have received.” — “ Ah! dear 
father, you wall not punish me so 
cruelly, and at the moment too in 
wdiich I had resolved to do every 
thing to gratify you? I have already 
given w arning to the servant of whom 

I you had such just cause to complain. 

I I wais even coming to ask you whether 
i you w oLild wish to have all the old 
j ones reinstated. I had spoken to M. 

d’Orfeuille, to whom you know it 
was owing tliat the dinner-hour was 
changed, and told him, that I had 
not been able to make a hearty meal 
since I ceased to eatwdth you; and 
he has agreed that the dinner shall 
be served at whatever hour you 
please. Would you then, dear fa- 
ther, make us miserable by kaving 
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lis, at tli6 very that tnir 

whole stufly woiiltl be to fender you 
ha'ppyT 

Poor Artnaritl Could not have sus- 
tained his part any longdr in this to 
him tragi-comedy but for the arrival 
at this moment of his friend Fran val, 
with whom hfe oMered his daughter 
to leave him alone. She was obliged 
to do so, but she took care to inter- 
cept M. Franval at his departure, 
and to request his mediation with 
her father. We may believe that he 
readily gave it; and through his ma- 
nagement every thing was arranged 
for the old man’s future comfort. He 
had his separate apartments, his two 
faithful old servants, for Manon was 
recalled, but only to act as the do- 
mestic of her old master, and his own 
table. ‘‘ Young people and old ones,” 
said Franval to the comtesse, ‘‘ do 
not always agree well together; it 
will therefore be best for your father 
to have an independent establish- 
ment, which of course it will be your 
care to support properly.” 

Madame d’Orfeuille thought all 
this was very proper, but she thought 


tbo that it Vis a '^Cat p% her dear 
father should lumber his bedi^rdSm 
with those heavy chests, Vhibh cCtdd 
be so much better and mbi^e safely 
deposited in her strong closet. ** Be- 
ware ho^ you touch that po3Htj^ said 
Franval; “ for, to my knowledge, ffie 
bare mention of it vrflhcreirte ail eiSer- 
nal breach between your fitht^ ‘ Ssftd 
you. I do not wish to ihike teproaiii- 
es, but you have cured him of giving 
in his lifetime.” ? 

The comtesse took the hint, ilhd 
from that day Armandhad no Cause 
to complain. He gradually exchang- 
ed the bags of silver for heavy stones, 
without the change being suspected. 
He died at a very advanced age; and 
when Madame d’Orfeuille opened the 
uppermost chest, she saw, instead of 
the treasure she expected, that it was 
filled with stones, on the top of which 
lay a paper, with the following w^ords 
in her father’s writing: “ I bequeath 
the contents of this chest, and of the 
two others, to be used in stoning such 
parents as, like myself, bestow in 
their lifetime their property tijpon 
their children.” 


THE FROLICSOME DUKE 


The late Duke of Montague 
remmrkable for achievements of wit 
and humour, which he conducted 
with a dexterity and address pecu- 
liar to himself. In one of his ram- 
bles, he observed that a middle-aged 
ihaU, in something like a military 
dress, of which the lace was much 
tarnished, and the cloth worn thread- 
bare, appeared at a certain hour in 
the Park, walking to and fro in the 
mall with a kind of mournful solem- 
nity, or ruminating by himself on one 
of the benches, without taking any 
more notice of the gay crowd that 


was moving before hlra^ tfeu of so 
many emmets on an arit-liiH, Or itOtns 
dancing in the suti. 

This man the duke singled odt as 
a fit object for a frolic. He begkn, 
therefore, by making some inquiry 
concerning him, and sooti lebni'ed 
that he was an unfortunate poor Cf fea- 
ture, who, having laid out his whole 
stock of money in the pui^clia^e of a 
commission, had befifeved Witti ^feat 
bravery in the war, in liopes^of |ire- 
ferraent; but upOn the cbncluiioti of 
the peace bad been slilve 

upon half-pa}\' 'iliiis the duxe Ibought 
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a favourable circumstance for his 
'purpose; but he learned, upon fur- 
ther inquiry, that the captain, hav- 
ing a wife and several cliildren, had 
been reduced to the necessity of 
sending them down into Yorkshire, 
whither he constantly transmitted 
them one moiety of his half- pay, 
w hich would not subsist them nearer 
the metropolis, and reserved the 
otlier moiety to keep himself upon 
the spot, where alone he could hope 
for an opportunity of obtaining a 
more advantageous situation. These 
particulars afforded new scope for 
the duke's genius, and he immedi- 
ately began his operations. 

After some time, when every thing 
had been prepared, he watched an 
opportunity, as the captain was sit- 
ting alone, buried in his speculations, 
on a bench, to send his gentleman to 
him with his compliments and an in- 
vitation to dinner the next day. The 
duke, having placed himself at a con- 
venient distance, saw his messenger 
approach Mnthout being perceived, 
and begin to speak without being 
heard; he saw his intended guest 
start at length from his reverie, like 
a* man frighted out of a dream, and 
gaze with a foolish look of wonder 
and perplexity at the persop that ac- 
costed him, without seeming to coin- 
prehend what he said, or to believe 
his senses when it w^as repeated to 
him till he did. In short, he saw 
witiri infinite satisfaction all that could 
be expected in the looks, behaviour, 
and attitude of a man addressed in 
so abrupt and unaccountable a man- 
ner; and as tlie sport depended .up- 
on the man s sensibility, he discovered 
so much of that quality on striking 
the fifst stroke, that he promised him- 
self success^yond his former hopes. 

Vfd.m, No. xriL . i 


He was told, however, that the cap- 
tain returned thanks for the honour 
intended him, and would wait upon 
his grace at the time appointed. 

M'hen he came, the duke received 
him with particular marks of civility, 
and taking him aside with an air of 
great secrecy Jind importance, told 
him, that he had desired the favour 
of his company to dine, chiefly upon 
the account of a lady, who had long 
had a particular regard for him, and 
had expressed a great desire to be 
in his company, which her situation 
made it impossible for her to accom- 
plish without the assistance of a friend ; 
that having learned these particulars 
by accident, he had taken the liber- 
ty to bring them together ; and add- 
ed, that he thought such an act of 
civility, whatever might be the opi- 
nion of the world, could be no im- 
putation upon his honour, DiuTng 
this discourse, the duke enjoyed the 
profound astonishment and various 
I changes of confusion tliat appeared 
in the captain s face, who, after he 
had a little recovered himself, began 
a speech with great solemnity, in 
which the duke perceived he was la- 
bouring to insinuate, in tlie best man- 
ner, that he doubted wdiether he was 
not imposed upon, and whether lie 
ought not to resent it; and therefore, 
to put an end to his difficulties at 
once, the duke laid his hand upon 
his breast, and very devoutly swore, 
that he told him nothing which he 
did not believe upon good evidence 
to be true. 

When word was brought that din- 
ner was served, the captain entered 
the dining-room with great curiosity 
and wonder, but his wonder was un- 
speakably increased, when he saw^ at 
the table his own wife and children. 

M M 
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The dake had begun his frolic by 
sending foi* them out of Yorkshire, 
and had as much, if not moi'e, asto- 
nished the lady than he had her hus- 
band, to whom he took care she 
should have no opportunity to send 
a letter. 

It is much more easy to conceive 
than to describe a meeting so sudden, 
unexpected, and extraordinary: it is 
sufficient to say, that it aflbrded the 
highest entertainment to the duke, 
who at length with much difficulty got 
his guests quietly seated at his table, 
and persuaded them to foil to, with- 
out thinking either of yesterday or 
to-morrow. It happened that soon 
after dinner was over, word was 
brought to the duke, that his lawyer 
attended about some business by his 
grace’s order. The duke, willing to 
have a short truce with the various 
incfiiiries of the captain about his fa- 


mily, ordered the lawyer ti6>^be infro- 
duced, who, pulling^out a deed that 
the diike was to sign, vTas directed to 
read it^ with an apology to the com- 
pany for the inteiTU|»tion. The law^ 
yer accordingly began to read, when, 
to complete the adventure, and the 
confusion and astonishment of the 
poor captain and his wife, fhe deed 
appeared to be a settlement which 
the duke had made upon them of a 
genteel sufficiency for life. Having 
gravely heard the mstruitient read, 
without appearing to take any notice 
of the emotion of his guests, he sign- 
ed and sealed it, and delivered it in- 
to the captain’s hand, desiring him to 
accept it without compliments: for,” 
said he, “ 1 assure you it is the last 
thing I would have ^done, if I had 
thought I could have employed my 
money or my time more to my satis- 
faction in any other way.” 


THE LOITERER IN PARIS. 
No. viir. 


Paris, Feb. — 

Mv readers will not be surprised 
that the Loiterer, like many other 
idlers, should have found his way to 
that gay capital, where all those who 
liave nothing to do, or who will not 
do any thing, may get rid of their 
time and their money more pleasantly 
and expeditiously than any where 
else. I am not sorry to have an op* 
portunity of making some acquaint* 
ance with a people, all of whom may 
be said to belong more or less to tf le 
class of loiterers; though, from their 
quick step, bustling uir, and abun- 
dance of gesticulation, you would 
suppose them to be the busiest peo- 
ple on earth. 

France was formerly cirtlbrated 


for the gay and amiable manners of 
its natives, but the upper classes at 
least have lost much of the former 
and something of the latter quality, 
since the government has assumed a 
representative form; a form whkdi, 
however beneficial it may, and un- 
doubtedly must, prove to riie mass 
of the people, by no means falls^ in 
with the tastes, opimoiis, and pi^- 
dices of the upper class. Tbn Re- 
alists, dltached to fbeir ancient insti- 
tutions, and attributing the Revolu- 
tion^ to which so many of them have 
been ^tims^ to tlie snbvmnkion of 
those institutioiiS) abhor a iepteeeii- 
tarive system of goveniigieiit; BVasieei 
they B0y, did very wstt w|dmat it fst 
fourteen hundred yeanu ‘'' Not veiy 
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weiy I to the Mal*quis Bonne- 
•' foi: “ witness your civil wars, the ex- 
cesses of your nobility, and the ty- 
raony of your kings.’* — Tyranny!” 
cried the marqitts; never was na- 
tion better governed. What was our 
liouis, worthy to be called 8t. Louis, 
who himself administered justice to 
the meanest of bis subjects, a tyrant? 
Were tlie good Louis XII. the mag- 
nanimous Henry IV. and many other 
of our monarchs, tyrants?”— “ That 
only proves,” said I, ** that they did 
pot abuse their power; but it does 
not shew the wisdom of intrusting 
them with it^ Look at your cruel 
LouisXI. your detestable Charles IX. 
your—.” The marquis cut short 
my list, by turning upon his heel with 
a hasty bon jour, and walked oft] 
fully persuaded diat I was little bet- 
tlian a Jacobin at heart. 

The present system is not much 
more liked by the Jacobins; they 
find a thousand faults with it: but I 
believe the greatest is, its being mo- 
delled in some degree after the Eng- 
lish constitution; and that the great 
nation should be governed by a code 
of laws, some of which are copied 
from the institutions of a little island 
of shopkeepers, is a bitter and indi- 
gesitihle pill to their vanity. The li- 
ccpoe of the press is a standing sub- 
jaciof complaint with the Royalists, 
afPd die restrictions placed upon it 
ape >d<]Ufdly bemoaned by the Lifae- 
yet wfidir that inoonsistency, 
90 eminently chmraeteri^^ of the 
imtioii, each party is at times willing 
to submit to the evil it complains 
of, wheti it has die effect of vexing 
oiS;<h«ew^ aatagomsts. The 
day A pastoral? letter of the 

of Toukmse. wa«; rsup- 

ii^jpPta8edg|ortbe ®rcat |oy of the Li- 


berally one of whom favoured me 
with a long tirade against priests of 
all religions, those extinguishers, as 
he calibd them, of the light of rea- 
son. “ Not one of them,” said lie, 
‘‘ ought ever to be permitted to pub- 
lish any thing.” — “ You are flying 
in the teeth of your own principles,” 
j cried I; under a free government 
j no man ought to be prevented from 
publishing. In England indeed, 
where we are not so liberal as you 
))rofess to be, w^e prosecute for blas- 
phemy and sedition; but even in 
those cases no man is condemned 
unheard.” — “ Pshaw !” cried he, “you 
methodical islanders constantly clog 
the wheels of your political machine 
by preferring what you call the right 
to the expedient. The fact is, that 
in certain cases, such as this, we must 
deviate a little from the straight path. 
This bigoted old man wanted to 
plunge us again into the darkness of 
the 12th century, and therefore his 
book ought to be suppressed : so for 
once the minister has done a good 
thing.” 

He had hardly finished his speech, 
when a Royalist, who had in the morn- 
ing been complaining bitterly to me 
of the suppression of the .archbi- 
shop’s letter, entered, to tell us that a 
novel by a celebrated* Jacobin writer 
had just shared the same fate: at 
which he expressed himself highly 
delighted; not so much, I believe, 
because it actually was a blasphe- 
mous and seditious production, as 
because it was written by a Jacobin. 
This intelligence changed in a mo- 
ment the cun^ent of my liberal friends 
ideas; all his animosity against the 
minister revived, and he anatliema- 
dzied the idea of resti'icting the press, 
totjilly forgetting the proof he had 

“Lw 
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just given, thut he wished its liberty, 
like tlie Irishman s reciprocity, to* be 
all on one side. 

But my. readers will naturally say, 
are all the upper class Royalists or 
Liberals? are thei^ no Moderates? j 
I have heard indeed that there are, 
but I fancy they are like mermaids, 
and otlier extraordinary productions 
of nature, that every body has heard 
of, but nobody has seen. 

The political fever has been par- 
ticularly violent during the last six 
months, and in consequence of tlie 
elections, it is now at its heigljt. Go 
where you will, you hear of nothing 
else; pleasure, business, nay even 
love, the grand business of a French- 
man’s life, gives way to the spirit of 
electioneering. My readers may fan- 
cy that they have seen this spirit at 
its height in England; but they are 
mis^ken: honest John Bull, in the 
midstof the unbounded licence which 
he gives to his tongue on such an oc- 
casion, has no malice in his heart. 
All his anger against the candidate 
whom he does not favour evaporates 
in words ; and while he openly de- 
clares that he wishes him and all his 
adherents at the devil, he would never 
think of lending a hand to send him 
thither. Here the contrary is the 
case;, they abuse one another much 
more politely, but then they hate with 
tenfold bitterness. In England they 
reveal at these times all the private 
and political sins of a man’s life; but 
in they go farther, for they 

publish all the peccadillos of every 
one of his family for three genera- 
tions at least; and in the midst of 
this war of words, they congratulate 
themselvej^ pn managing matters with 
much more delicacy than the Eng- 
lish: for they tell you gravely, that 
it is no unfrcquciit thing to sec the 


! two candidates belabour each otiier 
j on the hustings, to the great delight 
I of the electors, who often give their 
votes to the best boxer of the two. 

And the ladies, methinks I hear 
j the reader sa)^, what part do they 
take on this occasion? A very active 
part; not indeed as our British fair 
formei’ly did, giving gold and kisses 
to the honest freeholders* No^ no, 
this would be too straight-forward a 
way for the intriguing spirit of a 
Frenchwoman; she must employ her 
genius in a more tortuous direction, 
by influencing somebody, who is to 
gain over somebody else, and this 
second somebody is to work upon a 
third, to interest a fourth, to persuade 
a fifth to give his vote as madnme 
directs. 

As I have naturally an aversion 
to trouble, I cannot look without an 
eye of commiseration on the fatigue 
which a Parisian belle goes through 
at this moment for the good of her 
party. Her drawing-room is con^ 
verted into a political theatre, where 
she acts a most important part ; for 
as the country gentlemen now in 
Paris will set out in a few days for 
their several departments, no means 
are left untried by the fair Royalist 
or Liberal to animate the zeal of her 
friends, and to increase their num- 
bers. She calls in every mrt of beau- 
ty, dress, and persuasion to make 
proselytes, and devotes herself 
this task with a degree of patimioe 
and perseverance which one could 
not have expected from her naturally 
fickle and impatient temper. 

The Royalists are looking forward* 
to a complete triumph, beeauae the^ 
greatest part of the common people^' 
are with them; not so much perhaps 
through principle, as from^a desire 
to perpetuate the benefits thSy^njay 
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imder the present syeteni, and which 
they think would be endangered by 
a change in the government. Keep 
well when you are well, is a maxim, 
the truth of which the lower class 
seem to be sufficiently impressed 
with. The liberty and equality ma- 
nia has long since passed away; and 
the remembrance of Buonaparte’s 
tyranny makes them look with great 
veneration upon the charter though 
perhaps not one in a hundred of 
them have any distinct notion of 
what the tharte is. They are now 
in a more than orditiary good -hu- 
mour, because they have lately had 
several fetes, and a fete, as every 
body knows, is meat, drink, and 
clothes to a Frenchman; particularly 
when he is told, that it is given to 
celebrate la gloire natianale. But 
these festivities, so delightful to the 
lower class, occasioned much whim- 
sical distress to the higher orders: 
the Royalists indeed danced, sang, 
and drank healths to the tune of the 
Trocadero with all their hearts and 
souls; but the poor Liberals were 
overwhelmed with chagrin; their feel- 
ings were a strange compound of vex- 
ation, for the defeat of their friends, 
the Constitutionalists, and pleasure 
at the success of the French arms, 
of which they appear as proud as if 
the victory bad been gained by the 
most desperate efforts of valour.-— 
Every body must own,” said a Li- 
beral to me, that Frenchmen know 
how to fight,” — It is lucky, how- 
ever, for tlieir reputatfon,” cried I, 
that this is not the first time thdr 
courage has been tried.” — 
ye%’Vrepiiied lie^ unmindfol of my 
inuendo, /V aU the world must do 
iustke to our valoim: but how shame- 


ful to prostitute it in so biid a cause !” 
Bad as hie thought the cause, how- 
ever, he hastened, like others, to the 
H6tel de Vtlle, to celebrate la gldire 
mtimale. But why, the reader will 
say, should the Liberals celebrate an 
event which they deplore? For a very 
obvious reason: there is nothing a 
Frenchman changes so often as his 
party; he must therefore, even in the 
wildest transports of his zeal, take 
care not entirely to shut the door to 
a reconciliation with the one he is 
opposed to; and to stay away from a 
fete, given to celebrate 7a gloire na- 
tionale, would be a sin that never 
could be forgiven. The distress of 
the ladies was even greater than 
that of the men, since they had the 
mortification of being unable to ap- 
pear in the newest colours or head- 
dresses; for no Jacobin beauty could 
be seen in the coiffure d VEspagndle, 
or in Trocadero or Spanish brown; 
even white was in some degree inter- 
dicted to tlie most staunch of the 
Ultra-Liberals, from its being the 
hue of the lily. These may appear 
trifling mortifications to an English- 
woman, but they are very serious 
ones to a French belle. How hap- 
py the Duchess of Angouleme must 
feell” said an English friend of mine 
to a French lady, who was speaking 
to her about the ball ai the Hotel de 
ViUe. — *‘Ah, heavens! yes T she will 
go in white, which is the colour that 
becomes her the most; and the trim- 
ming of her dress will be looped 
with diamonds.”— And the plea- 
sure of seeing her husband restored 
to her safe and successful!” — I for- 
got that,” replied the Frenchwoman 
with great semg ftpid; *tis an gd- 
ditiou> certainly.” 



DESCRIPTION OF THE 3LOGHD ALTRIMAN, OR THE 

NURSING CAVE, 


Commonly called ihe SPAl 

The Gaelic nam^ of diis wonder- 
ful production of nature is said to 
have arisen from the circumstance of 
a beautifiil lady, daughter to Mac- 
lean of Coll, having nursed her first- 
born, the heir of Collonsay, in that 
deep recess. This legend shall be 
submitted to our fair readers at a fu- 
ture period. We are now to de- 
scribe the finest grotto in the known 
world, except the grotto of Antipa- 
ros, an island of the Mediterranean 
sea. Tradition preserved many mar- 
vellous stories concerning a cave of 
immeasurable profundity, situated on 
the south-west shore of the Isle of 
Sky: but a variety of ouarskals had 
invested the place with a supersti- 
tious awe; and within the memory of 
man, no person had attempted to in- 
vade the precincts, until a southern 
lady, Mrs. Gillespie, prevailed with 
some young men to accompany her 
thither. 

The land rises above the cavity of 
Slochd Altriman; but exhibits no 
beetling cliffs nor precipitous declivi- 
ties : yet Nature has girt tlie entrance 
with battlements of her own invinci- 
ble wcH-kmanship; for the shoi*e in 
early ages consisted entirely of per- 
pendicular rock, accessible only from 
ibe sea. In the lapse of rime an ac- 
cumulation of sand and marine plants 
has formed at one spot a narrow 
path> by which, at low water, the 
cave may be approadied with some 
diffioidty. Some very old people re- 
member when this tract Was no more 
than rugged rocks covei^ed widi sea- 
weed. The eariest access is by boat, 
when the tide is up, and then the 
waves flow four hunted feet within 
thecave* * ■ v" 


, CANE qf the 

The fiiry of the water is restramed 
by two grand inclosures of free-istdiie^ 
about SO feet asunder^ and rising peip- 
pendiculurly to theheightof lOOfeet. 
Within this entrance the visitor 
presented with a magnificent, thowfh 
rude Gothic at'ch, leading to thefiite- 
rior cave, which is embelKslied with 
dark green stalactites of various sises, 
hung round in superb profusion, some 
descending to the floor, and forming 
pillars overgrown witli moss, and re- 
lieved by a fine intermixture of wild 
flowers, vivid green foliage, and 
brown heath. 

Near the entrance of this grotto, 
a spring of pellucid water exudes 
from a rock into a basai of variegat- 
ed marble, surrounded by fiintaatic 
pillars. A passage, about 9 feet in 
breadth and nearly ^ in height, con- 
ducts the visitor on a smooth level, 
about eighteen yai'ds, to a steep as- 
cent, extending 50 feet over broken 
whiiistone, mingled with earth and 
sand, surmounted by another accli- 
vity, sparkling with crystalHzarions 
like frozen snow. A few yards be- 
yond this, the portico of the princi- 
pal grotto appears. It i$ 8 feet wide, 
\2 in height, and variously decorated 
with incrustations^ while as the pm*- 
est alabaster. The finest spapliangs 
from the roof in elegant dritperies, 
like the festoons of a curtain, rad all 
white as snow. - . 

As the traveller advances, the en- 
trance expands to 10 feet in breadth 
and 40 feet in height ; and after enM^s- 
ing 35 feet ef the*gailery,iariikad<m 
ed by incrusted marble, a dumifor 
vacuity, ^'feet ia diam^^ fitts the 
mind with astoikhnieid^^aiida 
tion^ lefty ^audsly 
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ortiamented with sparry concretions 
in every variety of form, is reflected [ 
from innumerable brilliant points, by 
a pond of clear water in a marble 
datern, which occupies the centre of | 
the grottOi and receives new splen* 
dour from tiie torclies carried by the 
guides. Here the most luxuriating 
fanagitiation will find ample scope in 
recording the traditions concerning 
lays and water -sprites, with which 
the Gael have peopled this scene of 
wonders: or we may compare the 
calcareous depositions to an infini- 
tude of animals, plants, or works of 
art; and many of these hisi natura; 
bear such a striking resemblance to 
the productions of statuary, that 
strangers generally liken them to 
some creations of the chisel; in par- 
ticular, the figure of a monk, bare- 
headed, and kneeling upon a cushion, 
with the drapery of his robe in grace- 
ful folds; several busts, numberless 
pilasters supported by distorted fi- 
gures, and in one place, a large fleece 
of spotless wool, of the finest quality, 
spread by the talons of dragons and 
griffins. 

Having wearied the senses by con- 
templating the grotto, we proceed by 
a rugged declivity to the margin of 
the pool, or, as the natives call it, the 
lochan of water -sprites. There, if 
we glance upwards, ttie roof appears 
a white doud, penetrated in some 
parts by streaks of light, and floating 
adMy in the air. If we look on the 
pool, myriads of rays are reflected 
on ks tranquil bosom from the glit- 
tering spar by which it is encotn- 
paiaed. The pool mustbe crossed 
cw a ^nk to reach a gallery of im- 
Mense height, but only three feet 
wUM, which leads to other passages 
The et^ance pre* 
seaAs^smlai^eolunMW^ pure spar: 
that Qn the left woiild challenge ad- 
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miration, if its opposite was not so 
I transcendent in regular beauty, as to 
seem a work of art, directed wdth 
the most exquisite taste. The shaft, 

I ^0 feet in length, is nearly cylindri- 
cal, and its general thickness about 
two feet and a half. It stands upon 
a circular base, rising from tlie floor, 
and projecting about 12 inches round 
its circumference. On minute in- 
spection, we conclude the column 
has been constituted by a series of 
sections, each 22 inches in length, 
and in two distinct portions; the up- 
per being a crystallized mass of sta- 
lactites, while the lower part may be 
compared to foliated carvings, as a 
Corinthian pr Composite capital in- 
verted. The formation and insertion 
! of foliage in tl>e sparry concretion 
displays the most exact construction ; 
and the interstices of the leaves per- 
mit, at spaces nearly regular, an lln- 
s|>ection of the hollow interior, which 
is enriched by a similar combination 
of foliated incrustations. After pass- 
ing these pillars the gallery enlarges; 
the sides, illuminated by elegant crys- 
tals, in countless diversity, emitting 
a lustre dazzling to the most steady 
eye. The floor is of white marble, 
in some parts level, with a most per- 
fect polish; in others, raised in broad 
stripes resembling lace ; in others, 
strewed with spjirkling crystalliza- 
tions, and all the interstices filled 
with pure waters 

It is not in the power of words to 
convey an adequate idea of the im- 
pression made on a beholder by this 
succession of brilliant and beautifril 
scenes. The late lamented Lord 
Kinedder, a gentlemaiY of refined 
taste^ wasso affi^ted; that he could 
not refrain from tearb of admiritig 
emotiem* Iiuleed, all who have vi- 
sited the Spar Cave are tratisported 
by enthusiastic delight. 
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MADALENA, OR THE CONSEQUENCES OF ELOPEMENT. 

(Cdnclmtcd from p. 1^.) 


This voices which had produced 
so powerfiil aa efiect on Mrs. Gil- 
man, proceeded froai two officers 
and a few seamen talking,, as they 
followed thelight which brought them 
to our heroine. Lieutenant Owen 
soon recognised the features of his 
aunt, Mrs. Wortesly, and raised the 
corpse to a bed, which it seemed she 
was attempting to reach when seized 
by the last pangs. The other officer 
laid Mrs. Gilman on the opposite 
bed. He was amazed to see this de- 
licate female — lovely even in the sem- 
blance of death — with her feet and 
vestments bathed in blood. Lieu- 
tenant Owen was engaged about his 
lamented aunt, and the other gentle- 
maii chafed the cold hands of his fair 
charge ; but at the reappearance of 
the seamen, who were sent to rouse 
the supposed occupants of the house, 
horror supplanted all other consider- 
ations. The British tars, with cha- 
racteristic indignation, execrated the 
savages, whom any provocation could 
tempt to imbrue their hands in the 
blood of unarmed and wounded men. 

Mr. Owen turned from the re- 
mains of his aunt at this detail of in- 
humanity. He and his companion 
now understood why the surgical ap- 
paratus was so carelessly displayed. 
The building had been employed by 
the French as an hospital, and in re- 
venge for the ravages of their coun- 
trymen, the Portuguese peasantry 
had butchered the defenceless pa- 
tients. In plundering the premises, 
they were interrupted by the noise 
made in passing the house, which 
lay in the route, by the soldiers who 
had left the frigate. 


The gentleman who stood beside 
Mrs. Gilman bad. escaped from tbee 
frigate on a hen-coop; diey had nor- 
thing to give her as a cordial, hut 
they sent the sailors to seek for 
ses where refreshments could be pur** 
chased at any price. They spoke of 
the dismal catastrophe a few hours 
had produced, and of their own al- 
most miraculous deliverance. They 
exceedingly regretted, that complai- 
sance to Colonel Gilman had led 
them to exceed their customary mo- 
deration in respect to wine. They 
had fallen asleep leaning on a table, 
when screams awoke them ; and Mr. 
Owen related some of the stories in 
circulation concerning Louisa Jervas 
and Colonel Gilman, adding, he was 
almost certain the young lady before 
them was Mrs. Gilman, the much- 
valued friend of his departed aunt. 

“ You know I only joined the re- 
giment just as you were embarking,” 
replied the gentleman ; “ I have 
heard much good of Mrs. Gilman, 
but never saw her.” 

I observed you speaking to the 
wretched Louisa a moment before 
she threw herself overboard.” 

1 wished her to accept the aid 
which every man of common huma- 
nity would render to a female in 
cases of emergency, but she pushed 
me away, and plunged into the waves.” 

Some wine, bread, and fruits were 
brought from the nearest babitatiiQns. 
The recollection of the patient 
restored. She compsehended^ «fU 
that was aaid, but coidd mt jmm 
or open her eyes’-u^a state not, 
sual with a pers^ lahouling IPde? 
exhaustion— apd C^iwMi idid 
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not vriAi to speak, while making up 

aet 

ers, whose voices and conversation 
assured her that not one among them 
was of her own Mr; Owefi ad- 
sbessed his eempattimi a lo^d, 
and So Mtv^Crilman how imspeakable 
Wis <lhe comfort wheh he added, 
‘<*lioM'DttdleyP She had often Hs- 
tsaiCdwkh pleasiire'to Lady Jemima 
Mcthourne’s high |>raises of herfa- 
vourke-cousin^ this young and ami- 
able ftobleman. Her feelings were 
eomposed by the certainty of his ho- 
nouinbte protection ; and worn out 
by grief, a^ation, anxiety, and fo- 
tigiie, sleep suspended her cares. 
Lord Dudley meanwhile dispatched 
messengers to procure clothing, bed- 
dmg, and every necessary for the 
eom^rt of the resuscitated patient, 
and hired Portuguese female ser- 
vants at enormous wages to attend 
her. 

Independently of the impression 
which beauty had made upon his 
lordshipyhe was powerfully attracted 
to Mrs. Gilman by their mutual 
ftiendshy) for Lady Jemima Mel- 
betoie and the good countess, from 
whom, as well as from Lady Susan 
Berlingfcon, he had brought letters 
of rei^ommendation to her, but they 
had shared the fate of the frigate, 
^hat^ indandioly event, however, 
had* ftiimfehed them with points of 
eoiTtect which led to a more intimate 
aia^idntance ih the space of twenty- 
four hours dian could perhaps other- 
wise have taken place in many years. 

l^means of an on a banker 

at iMxm% priest was prevdled^pon 
hr cbfiCet the neighbouring 

paaminiapy , and to inhume the mangled 
bodies 6f €ie triaughtered French; 
liMNdl Udi wfBee waipoifrirmed,^ 


domestics whom Lord Dudley had 
hk^ fbrtifeset^ of1Mha.<I3mih 
refiised to enter upon their office. 
The same priest also undertook to 
procure a vessel io c<mvey the sur- 
virors from the wreck of Ae frigate 
to the British bead-quarters^ 

As soctr as the corpses Were re* 
moved, the Portuguese women ar^ 
rived with apparel for the lady, who 
was deeply affected by the attentions 
of Lord Dudley. If his lordship 
admired her, paky motionlets, and 
with dishevelled hair and disordered 
garments, how charming must she 
have appeai’ed to liim, when the ten- 
der loveliness of her figure, and her 
mild and graceful dignity of man* 
ners, adorned the elegant mouniing 
habiliments ! As it had been found 
impossible to prepare the ship for 
sailing that night, suitable beds and 
bedding were provided for Mi*s. Gil- 
man and her attendants; while a par- 
ty of sailors, furnished with plenty 
of clean straw, engaged to take watch 
and watch in the passage leading to 
her chamber; for the sanguinary 
acts perpetrated by the Portuguese 
within those very walls had filled her 
with such apprehension, that slie 
could not have composed lierself to 
rest without such a protection. 

The master of their vessel sent 
betimes to call them up: the breeze, 
though light, was favourable. Lord 
Dudley was much concerned that no 
vehicle could be had to transport 
Mrs. Gilman to the quay, but her 
countrymen would be happy to carry 
her, and a fitter borne by them Wait*- 
ed at the door. Our heroine’s la- 
cerated feet madethis conveyance ac- 
ceptable ; she declared that she wodd 
pay the bearers very thankfully, be- 
ing resolved ter incur no pecuniary 
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o1)li^£ition to liet assidudtis irieiids. 
The port was distant about three 
miles, and on the way thither, Mrs. 
Gilman, with a pious reference to 
the ** Great First Cause,’' admired 
the sublime rising of the sun over a 
landscape ascending with awftil gran- 
deur in towering cliffs, and gradually 
declining to grassy hills, or suddenly 
sweeping into valleys clothed with 
flowery pastures, or rich masses of 
foliage vivid with glittering dewdrops ; 
while the vine-dressers industrious 
activity and cheerful song gave ani- 
mation to the scene. 

Mrs. Gilman was agreeably sur- 
prised to find the accommodation for 
the voyage so much better than she 
expected; but her female attendants 
told her the tall young Senor had 
employed people to scour and per- 
fume the cabin and state-rooms in a 
way unheard-of at their port. The 
British took the lead in these ope- 
rations, and the Portuguese made 
them welcome to the labour, since 
they had a fancy for it. 

The weather proved delightftil; 
calm unclouded sunshine threw a 
dazzling effulgence over the gentle 
waves, sparkling as they rippled 
around the ship. Lord Dudley in 
secret blessed the dying gales, as 
they hardly curled the bright surface 
of ocean, and prolonged an inter- 
course unfettered by the cold eti- 
quette of society, yet regulated by 
all the decorums of scrupulous deli- 
cacy. Mrs. Gilman relied on Mr. 
Owen almost as a brother, and Lord 
Dudley was the favourite cousin of 
Lady Jemima Melbourne; for this 
prepossession was the cause assigned 
by the yoiuig widow for the pleasure 
she felt in bis lordship’s attentions. 
He' had informed Mrs. Gilman that 
the following month Lady Jemima 


wouM be married to the object of 
her fondest preference^ land «hc 
most asked hersdf. Could Lady 
mima prefer any man to Lord Dud- 
ley? -- -- ^ 

An awning which protected the 
voyagers from the intense noonday 
heats allowed them to para great 
part of the day on deck, and the 
golden radiance of the mm, with the 
azure of the skies, reflected on the 
tranquil bosom of the deep, attracted 
the eye, while Lord Dudley and Mr. 
Owen, with their flutes and clario- 
nets, sent the sweet melody of gaiety 
and hope over the undulating waters. 
When their vessel was going up the 
Tagus, Lord Dudley asked Mrs. 
Gilman if she had many female ac- 
quaintances in Lisbon; and with a 
starting tear she replied, that her 
acquaintance there was limited to 
the officers of the regiment. ‘‘ Then 
allow me,” said he, “ to offer an in- 
troduction to my sister, Lady Anne 
Sackville. She has been more than 
two years at Lisbon, on account of 
her.youngest daughter’s health.” His 
lordship sent a note to Lady Anne 
by the first boat that went to the 
quay, and her ladyship came with 
her carriage to receive Mrs. Gilman. 

His lordship spent at his sister’s 
house all the time he could spare 
from his miKtaiy duties; though, for 
some time, he seldom saw the object 
he chiefly desired to meet. Mrs. 
Gilman’s health suffered hradi" by 
the shipwreck and by earlier eaUsOs; 
besides, though she could 'not la- 
ment Colonel Gilman with impas- 
sioned sorrow and tender efsfeeth, 
and was too ingenuOus to aamitiiethe 
appeai*ance of sentiments hicoiiipa- 
tible with the wrongs she had'^en- 
duredj she ^ctly obs^cSl the pro- 
prieties of heTaftaation. ^iWtrtiny 
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services she owed to Lord Dudley 
gave him a right to be admitted when 
her I’ecovery allowed her to join the 
laindy circle at Lady Anne Sack- 
ville’s, and to his lordship her pre» 
sence diffused ambrosial sweets of 
the purest enchantment ; but he had 
much to do and to suffer before the 
time arrived when he might profess 
himself a lover. 

: The state of the country made it 
unsafe for ladies to remain as so- 1 
joumers in Portugal. Lady Anne j 
Hackville returned to England, and 
Mrs. Gilman remained under her pro- 
tection. She had no wish for a re- | 
sidence of her own, and Lady Mel- 
bourne was in the north of England 
with her lately married daughter, 
Lady Jemima Seymour, when the 
young widow arrived in England. 
Perhaps too the opportunity of hear- 
ing the earliest accounts of Lord 
Dudley inclined her to accept Lady 
Anne Sackville s invitation. 

Lord Dudley returned a mutilated 
hero. He lost a limb at the battle 
of Salamanca; but in gaining Mada- 
lena all his disasters were overba- 
lanced. Her fortune was now at her 
own disposal, but she paid the re- 
spect justly due to her guardian, Mr. 
Jessop, in consulting liim befoi*c slie 
consented to a second marriage. The 
wellTinfonned, independent-spirited 
citizen, who considered title without 
individual merit as a bauble, gave 
Jfis entire approbation to the second 
choice of liis wan), and no obstacle 
remained but Lord Dudley s invalid 
fitgte# When bis lordship came home 
;Pi^boIples$ debility# Lady Anne Sack- 
him )mr house and at- 
.^l^odaoce; ^and to be under the same 
Madalena would have dis- 
become the in- 


XiOdy Anne Sackville said one day 
I to Mrs* Gilman, “ I wish, my dear, 
you would partake with me in the 
charge of a pjiticnt, who calls me by 
your name oftener than my own; a 
sure proof that he thinks more of 
you than of his sick-nurse.” 

With all her soul rising to her 
eyes, Mrs. Gilman i-csponded, “ Must 
I solicit for the office 

You have consented to bless my 
brother when he is perfectly reco- 
vered, and the lawyers have made 
their technical arrangements for a 
perpetual interjunction of your r«er 
spective affairs ; but Dudley should 
not be so ungenerous as to solicit 
your fair hand until he can make a 
fashionable excursion after the cere- 
mony,” said Lady Anne Sackville. 

“ Would it be ungenerous to grant 
me the rights of a sick-nurse, if I 
have a foncy for the office ?” replied 
Mrs. Gilman, blushing deeply, and 
hurrying from the breakfast-parlour. 

Lady Anne soon rehearsed this 
dialogue to her brother. A special 
licence and the sacred ceremony of 
marriage gave Madalena free ingress 
to the chamber where Lord Dudley 
was confined to a sofa; and Lady 
Dudley learned, by blessed expe- 
rience, how far superior to external 
advantages of figure are the attach- 
ing qualities that create and sustain 
domestic endearments. In Lord Dud- 
ley the vigour and energy of high in- 
tellectual endowments were exalted 
by moral worth. His natural capa- 
city was brilliant, and cultivated by 
the most liberal and assiduous edu- 
cation ; yet the deficiency in mental 
attainments he discovered in his Ma- 
dalena ouly constituted a source of 
tenderness to both. W^th the sliding 
easy grace whicli marked all bis ac- 
jfiqn^* Lord l^pdley dcsccil4<Jd^^.',to 
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the level of her understandings and 
he gradually approximated her ideas 
to his own elevated sphere. The in- ] 
struction his lordship almost imper- 
ceptibly communicated, gave Lady 
Dudley new powers of entertainment 
for himself and of edification for her 
children. 

Fully sensible of those benefits, 
her ladyship took occasion to warn 
her young friends, that they must hot 
expect perfectly to assimilate with a 
man of sense and talent, without some 
qualifications as an intellectual com- 
panion ; and she acknowledged, that 


till Lord Dudley led her to seek 
amusement in solid reading, she knew 
not the hidden treasures of self^- 
joyment; and Lord Dudley found 
continual and varied delights in ex*- 
pending the faculties of his lovely, 
docile, and gifted pupih His lord- 
ship possessed in her a companion 
capable of exercising without fatigu- 
ing his mind; and her wisdom, her 
prudence, her rectitude of principle, 
her amiable temper and devoted af- 
fection, adorned her with unfading 
charms. 

B. G. 


SOME PARTICULARS OF LUDWIG VON BEETHOVEN, 

THE CELEBRATED MUSICAL COMPOSER. 


Beethoven is one of those ge- j| 
niuses of whom not only Germany 
and Vienna, but also Europe and 
his age, have just reason to be proud. 
He forms with Mozart and Haydn 
the unrivalled triumvirate of modem 
music. In this country his talents 
are so well known, and so highly ap- 
preciated, that we are confident the 
following particulars, though scanty, 
concerning him, will prove accept- 
able, especially to our musical read- 
ers. 

Beethoven s life furnishes but slen- 
der materials for the biographer. 
Wholly occupied by his own science, 
he is but little affected by what is 
passing in the world. It is late at 
night before he quits his desk, and 
the early dawn summons him to it 
agam. Indefatigably active, he can- 
not bear to be urged ; as it is not 
task-work, but the free effusions of 
his g^ius, that he would give to the 
world. He cultivates his art as a 
divine gift, not as a medium of ac- 
quiring feme or wealth. At the first 
representation of his Fidelio the 


overture belonging to it could not be 
executed, and it was found necessary 
to substitute another of his compo- 
sitions in its stead. The people 
applauded,” said he, on this occa- 
sion, but I §tood overcome with 
shame: it did not correspond with 
the rest ” He is incapable of dis- 
simulation. Whoever asks his opi- 
nion of compositions is sure to learn 
his real sentiments; that is to say, 
if he deigns to express tliem at all. 
Connections which run counter to his 
blunt integrity, and his elevated no- 
tions of honour, he breaks off with- 
out hesitation; in short, he is one 
who not only will not do what is dis- 
honourable himself, but, which is 
very rare at the present day^ be will 
not tolerate it in others. He has at 
command a rich vein of humour, and 
launches the keenest sarcasms against 
I whatever provokes his contempt. 
Deafness is unfortunately a great Im- 
pediment to Gonversalion with him; 
but art, science, and nature m*ake 
him amends for this defect.!!! For the 
latter, in particular, he maniliMits ex- 
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traordinary fondness* Even in the j 
worst weather in winter he seldom 
spends a whole day in the house; 
and in summer, when he is in the 
country, he is generally before sun- 
rise in the garden. No wonder then 
that his compoffltions partake of the 
beauties displayed by the exquisite 
works of nature. The moments spent 
in the contemplation of them are 
those in which we approach nearer 
to the mighty Spirit that created and 
sustains the universe, than at any 
other time. 

Scarcely a day passes but Beet- 
hoven is receiving from all parts of 
Europe, nay even from America, 
tributes of homage to his extraor- 
dinary talent. On occasion of the 
transferral of his residence from the 
country to Vienna in 1822, he had, 
to his extreme regret, the misfortune 
to lose all his correspondence, either 
through the negligence or the disho- 
nesty of the persoil whom he em- 
ployed to remove his effects. 

One evening, he was at supper in 
a tavern when the waiter chanced to 
mention his name. It caught the at- 
tention of an English naval captain, 
who went up to him, and testified 
the extreme joy he felt at seeing the 
man tU whose exquisite symphonies 
he had listened with rapture even in 
the East Indies. The pure unaf- 
fected demonstrations of respect paid 
to him by our countr 3 rman gratified 
Beethoven exceedingly; but he does 
not like strangers to call to see him, 
for his time is too precious. 

Nexlto his art he is attached with 
hisWhole s6ul to his nephew, Charies, 
an oipllan, to whom he supplies the 
plae^ ^f a father in the fullest sense 
of the word. He has also a brother 
Uvtegin Viima, who follows the pro- 
apdtliecary. 


Beethoven’s person bespeaks 
strength and energy. His head re- 
mitids the spectator of Ossian’s ‘^grey- 
haired bards of Ullin.” His motions 
are quick: he has a particular aver- 
sion to what is duir and slow. His 
table is plentiful but simple, and he 
is very fond of venison, which he 
considers as the most wholesome diet. 
He drinks wine in moderation, usu- 
ally the red Austrian; the Hungarian 
wine does not agree with him. In 
winter, when he resides in Vienna, 
he likes to go, before his usual walk 
after dinner, to a coffee-house, to 
look at the newspapers, and smoke 
his pipe over a cup of coffee. As 
he is accustomed to work till late at 
night, and to rise very early, it is 
not uncommon for him to take a nap 
of about an hour after his walk. 

Beethoven is liable to rheumatic 
complaints, to which he ascribes the 
loss of hearing. It is truly astonish- 
ing, that though deprived of tlie sense 
through which he operates so pow- 
erfully on the minds of others, yet 
when he sits down to his instrument, 
and resigns himself to the inspira- 
tions of his fancy, he will express 
even the softest piano. 

lie enjoys a pension from the 
Austrian court, and though it is by 
no means adequate to lus wants, still 
he refused very advantageous offers 
made to him by the imperial ruler of 
France. 

He has lately finished a Mass, 
which he is publishing by subscrip- 
tion. A symphony, a quartett, a 
scriptural oratorio, transmitted to 
him in the English language through 
i the American consul from the Unst- 
' ed States, and perhaps also an opera 
■ (entitled Dicfitu^^ “ l^oetry,” by 
: OriUparzer}, are .expected ftmt Ins 
’ l>en. 
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MARTHA THE GIPSY. 

(From “ Saj^ings and Doings^ uttributtd to Mr. Tueodohr Hook.) 


In the vicinity of Bedford-square 
lived a respectable and honest man^ 
whose name the reader will be pleased 
to consider Harding. He had married 
early: his wife was an exemplary wo- 
man ; and his son and daughter were 
grown into that companionable age, 
at which children repay with their 
society ami accomplishments the 
tender cares which parents bestow 
upon their offspring in their early in- 
fancy. 

Mr, Harding held a responsible 
and respectable situation under the 
government, in an office in Somerset- 
House. His income was adequate to 
all his wants and wishes: his family 
was a family of love; and perhaps, 
taking into consideration the limited 
desires of what may be fairly called 
middling life, no man was ever more 
contented or better satisfied with his 
lot than he. 

Maria Harding, his daughter, w^as 
a modest, unassuming, and interest- 
ing girl, full of feeling and gentle- 
ness. She was timid and retiring; 
but the modesty which cast down her 
fine black eyes could not veil the in- 
tellect wJiich beamed in them. Her 
health was by no means strong; and 
the paleness of her cheek — too fre- 
quently, alas! lighted by the hectic 
flush of our indigenous complaint — 
gave a deep interest to her counte- 
nance. She was watched and reared 
by her tender mother with all the 
care and attention which a being so 
delicate and so ill suited to the pe- 
rils aad troubles of this world de- 
manded. 

George, her brother, was a bold 
audin^^gent ^1, full of rude 
and fearless independence. His cha- 


racter wa$ frequently the subject of 
his father’s contemplation ; and he 
saw in his disposition, his mind, his 
pursuits and propensities, the pro- 
mise of future success in active life. 

With these children, possessing as 
they did the most enviable charac- 
teristics of their respective sexes, Mr. 
and Mrs. Harding, with thankfulness 
to Providence, acknowledged their 
happiness and their perfect satisfac- 
tion with the portion assigned to them 
in this transitory world. 

Maria was about nineteen, and had, 
as was natural, attracted tlie regards, 

I and tlience gradually chained Ae af- 
fections, of a distant relative, whose 
ample fortune, added to his personal 
and mental good qualities, rendered 
him a most acceptable suitor to her 
parents, which Maria’s heart silently 
acknowledged lie would have been to 
her, had he been poor and penny- 
less. 

The fatlier of this intended hus^ 
band of Maria was a man of import- 
ance, possessing much personal 
teres t, through which George, tlie 
brother of his intended daughter-in- 
law, was to be placed in that diplo- 
matic seminary in Downing-street, 
whence, in due time, he was to 
through all the grades of office (which, 
with his peculiar talents, Ms feiesids, 
and especially his mother, was con- 
vinced he would so ablyflll), and at 
last turn out an ambassador. 

The parents, however, of young 
Langdale and of Maria Harding were 
agreed, that there was no necessity 
for hastening the alKatice betJween 
their famffies, seeing that the^nited 
ages 6f the tsouple didi net 
thirty-nme yeai's ;• and mofe^ 
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over, that the elder Mr. Langdale, 
for private reasons of his'own, wished 
liis son to attain to the age of twen- 
ty ^one before ho married; and seeing^ 
moreover still, tliat Mrs. Langdale, 
who was little more than six and thir- 
ty years of age herself, had reasons, 
which she also meant to be private, 
for seeking to delay as much as pos- 
sible a ceremony, the result of which, 
in all probability, would confer upon 
her, somewhat too early in life to be 
agreeable to a lady of her habits and 
propensities, the formidable title of 
grandmamma. 

How' curious it is, when one takes 
up a Utile hit of society (as a geolo- 
gist criunb|es and twists a bit of earth 
in his Imnd to ascertain its character 
and quality), to look into the motives 
and manoeuvrings of all the persons 
connected with it; the various work- 
ings, the indefatigable labours, which 
all their little minds are undergoing 
to bring about divers and sundry 
little points, perfectly unnconnected 
with the great end in view'; butvvliich, 
jfor pirivate and hidden objects, each 
of them is toiling to carry. Nobody 
but those w ho really knc^v Mrs. 
Langdale understood why she so 
readily acquiesced in the desire of 
her husl^nd. to postpone the marri- 
age for another twelvemonth. A 
stranger ivoidd have seen only the 
dutiful wife according with the seu- 
sibleims^nd^but X knew' Iier, and 
knew ^at there mast be more than 
met the or the ear in that sym- 
pathy of feeling between her and 
IVlr. li^ngdale, which was not upon 
ordinary occasions so evidently dis- 
played* 

who pulls one 
Wiy ahd looks another, Mrs. Lang- 
dafeaided tgie second- 

ed thaMie&aimaiids of her loving 


spouse, touching the seasonable de- 
lay of which 1 am speaking; and it 
was agreed, that immediately after 
the coming of age of Frederick Lang- 
! dale, and not before, he was to lead 
to the hymeneal altar the delicate 
and timid Maria Harding. 

The affair got whispered about: 
George s fortune in life was highly 
extolled; Maria’s excessive happi- 
ness prophesied by every body of lier 
acquaintance ; and already had sun- 
dry younger ladies, daughters and 
nieces of those who discussed these 
matters in divan after dinner, begun 
to look upon poor Miss Harding with 
envy and maliciousness, and wonder 
wdiat Mr. Frederick Langdale could 
see in her: she was proclaimed to be 
insipid, inanimate, shy, bashful, and 
awkward; nay, some went so far as 
to discover that she w'as absolutely 
awry. * 

Still, how'ever, Frederick and Ma- 
ria went loving on; and their hearts 
grew as one, so truly, so fondly w'cre 
they attached to each other. George, 
who w'as somewhat of a plague to 
the pair of lovers, w\as luckily at Ox- 
ford, reading away till his l*ead ached, 
to qualify himself for a degree, and 
the distant duties of the office whence 
he w as to cull bunches of diplomatic 
laurels, and whence were to issue 
rank and title, and ribbons and crosses 
innumerable. 

Things were in this prosperous 
state, the hark of life rolling gaily 
along before the breeze, when Mr. 
Harding was one day proceeding 
froni his residence to his office in Sb- 
merset-place, and in passing along 
Charlotte - street, Bloomsbury, veas 
accosted by one of those female glp- 
ries who are found begging in the 
streets of the metropolis, and espe- 
cially in the particulajf part of the 
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town in question. Pray remember 
poor Martha the gipsy,” said the wo- 
man : give me a hah^nny for chari- 
ty, sir!” 

Mr. Harding was a subscriber to 
the Mendicity Society, an institution 
which proposes to check beggary by 
the novel mode of giving nothing to I 
the poor: moreover he was a magi- | 
strate; moreover he had no change; | 
and he desired the woman to go j 
about her business. | 

All availed him nothing; she still 
followed him, and reiterated the pi- 
teous cry, Pray remember poor 
Martha the gipsy!” 

At length, irritated by the perse- 
verance of the woman, for even sub- 
ordinates in government hate to be 
solicited importunately, Mr. Harding, 
contrary to his usual custom, and 
contrary to the customary usages of 
modern society, turned hastily round, 
and fulminated an oath against the 
supplicating vagrant. 

Curse!” said Martha; “have I 
lived to this? Hark ye, man — poor 
weak haughty man! Mark me, look 
at me !” 

He did look at her; and beheld a 
countenance on fire with rage. A 
pair of eyes blacker than jet and 
brighter than diamonds glared like 
stars upon him; her black hah di- 
shevelled hung over her olive cheeks; 
and a row of teeth, whiter than the 
driven snow, displayed themselves 
from between a pair of coral lips, in 
a dreadful smile, a ghastly sneer of 
contempt which mingled in her pas- 
>8ion. Harding was rivefed to the 
spot; and what between the power- 
ful fascination of her superhuman 
countenance and the dread of a dis- 
turbance, be paused to listen to her. 
“ Mark me, sir,” said Marthaf 
you and I sliall meet again. Thrice 


shall you see me before you die. My 
visitings will be dreadful; but the 
third will be the last!” 

There was a solemnity in this ap- 
peal which* stiuck to his heart, cora^ 
ing as it did only from a vagrant out- 
cast. Passengers were approaching ; 
and wishing, he knew tiot why, to 
sooth the ire of the angry iVoman, 
he mechanically drew fipom his pock- 
et some silver, which he tendered to 
her. 

“ There, my good woman— there,” 
said he, stretching forth his hand. 

“ Good woman!” retorted the hag. 
“ Money now ? I — I that have been 
cursed ? *Tis all too late, proud gen- 
tleman — the deed is done, die^curse 
be now on you.” Saying whfin, she 
tossed her ragged red cloak across 
her shoulder, and hurried froin his 
sight, across the street by the side of 
the chapel, info the recesses of St. 
Giles’s. j 

Harding felt a most extraordinary 
sensation ; he felt grieved that he had 
spoken so harslily to the poor crea- 
ture, and returned his shillings to his 
pocket with regret. Of course, fear 
of the fulfilment of her predictions 
did not mingle with any of his feel- 
ings on the occasion; and he pro- 
ceeded to his office in SSmerset-place, 
and performed all the official duties 
of reading the Opposition newspa- 
pers, discussing the leading politics 
of the day with the head of another 
department, and of signing his name 
three times before four o’clock. 

Martha the gipsy, however, al- 
though he had poohpQohed her out 
of Jiis memory, would ever and^uon 
flash imross his mind; her figure was 
indelibly stmped upon bis i^colfoc- 
tion; and though of course, as 1 be- 
fore said, aimno^ 
intellect could care notWiigT^ne way 
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or another, for the maledictions of 
an ignorant illiterate being like a 
gipsy, still his feelings, whence aris- 
ing I know not, prompted him to call 
a hackney-coach, and proceed eu voi- 
furc to his house, rather than run the 
risk of encountering the metropoli- 
tan sibyl, under whose forcible de- 
nunciation he was actually labouring. 

There is a period in each day of 
the lives of married people, at which 
I am given to understand, a more 
than ordinarily unreserved communi- 
cation of facts and feelings takes 
place ; when all the world is shut out, 
and the two beings, who are in truth 
but only one, commune together 
freely and fully upon the occurrences 
of the past day. At this period, the 
else sacred secrets of the drawing- 
room coterie/dxid the tellable jokes of 
the after-dinner convivialists, are mu- 
tually interchanged by the fond pair, 
who, by the barbarous customs of 
uncivilized Britain, have been sepa- 
rated during part of the preceding 
evening. 

Then it is that the husband in- 
forms his anxious consort how he has 
forwarded his worldly views with 
such a man, how he has carried his 
point in such a quarter, what he 
thinks of the talents of one, of the 
character of another ; while the com- 
municative wife gives her view of the 
same subjects, founded upon what 
she has gathered from the indivi- 
duals composing the female cabinet, 
and explains why she thinks he must 
have been deceived upon this point, 
or misled upon that. And thus in 
recounting, in arguing, in discussing 
and descanting, the blended intefrests 
of, the happy pair are strengthened, 
theii: best hopes nourished, and per- 
haps eveni;ually realized.* 

voi m, No. xim \ 


A few friends at dinner and some 
refreshers in the evening had pre- 
vented Harding from saying a word 
to his beloved Eliza about the gipsy ; 
and perhaps till the witching time” 
which I have attempted to define, he 
would not have mentioned the occur- 
rence even had they been alone* 
Most certainly he did not think the 
less of the horrible vision; and when 
the*company had dispersed, and the 
affectionate couple had retired to 
rest, he stated the circumstance ex- 
actly as it had occurred, and receiv- 
ed from his fair lady just such an an- 
swer as a prudent, intelligent, and 
discreet woman of sense would give 
to such a communication. She vin- 
dicated his original determination 
not to be imposed upon, wondered at 
his subsequent willingness to give to 
such an undeserving object while he 
had three or four soup-tickets in Jiis 
pocket, w as somewliat surprised that 
he had not consigned the bold in- 
truder to the hands of the beadle, 
and ridiculing the impression which 
the hag’s appearance seemed to have 
made upon her husband’s mind, nar- 
rated a tour performed by herself 
with some friends to Norwood when 
she was a girl, and when one of those 
very women had told her fortune, 
not one word of which ever came 
true; and in a discussion of some 
length, animadverting strongly upon 
the weakness and impiety of putting 
faith in the sayings of such creatures, 
she fell fast asleep. 

Not so Harding: he was restless 
and worried, and felt that he would 
give the world to be able to recal the 
curse which he had rashly uttered 
against the poor woman. Helpless 
as she was, and in distress, why did 
his passion conquer his judgment? 

O o 
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Wliy did he add to the bitterness of 
refusal the sting of malediction? How- 
ever, it was useless to regret that 
which was past, and wearied and 
mortified with his reflections, he at 
length followed his better half into 
that profound slumber which the 
length and subject of his harangue 
had so comfortably insured her. 

The morning came, and brightly 
beamed the sun, that is, as brightly 
as it can beam in London. The of- 
fice-hour arrived; and Mr. Harding 
proceeded, not by Charlotte-street, 
to Somerset- House, such was his 
dread of seeing the ominous woman. 
It is quite impossible to describe the 
effect produced upon him by the ap- 
prehension of encountering her; if 
he heard a female voice behind him 
in the street, he trembled and feared 
to look round, lest he should behold 
Martha. In turning a corner he pro- 
ceeded carefully and cautiously, lest 
he should come upon her unexpect- 
edly; in short, wherever he went, 
whatever he did, his actions, his 
movements, his very words, were 
controlled and constrained by the 
horror of beholding her again. 

The words she had uttered rang 
incessantly in his ears ; nay, such 
possession had they taken of him, 
that he had written them down and 
sealed the document which contained 
them: ‘‘ Thrice shall you see me be- 
fore you die. My visitings will be 
dreadful ; but the third will be the 
last." 

** Calais” was not imprinted more 
deeply upon our queen’s heart, than 
these words upon that of Harding; 
but he was ashamed of the strength 
of his feelings, and placed the pa- 
per wherein he had recorded them 
at the very bottom of his desk. 
Meanwhile F i^eiick Langdale w'as 


unremitting in his attentions to Maria ; 
but, as is too often the case, the 
bright sunshine of their loves was 
clouded. Her health, always deli- 
cate, now appeared still moreao, and 
at times her anxious parents felt a 
solicitude upon her account new to 
them; for symptoms of consumption 
had shewn themselves, which the 
faculty, although they spoke of them 
lightly to the fond mother and to the 
gentle patient, treated with such care 
and caution, as gave alarm to those 
who could see the progress of the 
fatal disease, which was unnoticed 
by Maria herself, who anticipated 
parties and pleasure and gaieties in 
the coming spring, which the doc- 
tors thought it but too probable she 
I might never enjoy, 

I That Mr. Langdale’s punctilio, 
or Mrs. Langdale’s excessive desire 
for apparent juvenility, should have 
induced the postponement of Maria’s 
marriage, was indeed a melancholy 
circumstance. The agitation, tlie sur- 
prise, the hope deferred, w hich weigh- 
ed upon the sweet girl’s mind, and 
that doubting dread of something 
unexpected which lovers always feel, 
bore down her spirits and injured 
her health: wdiereas, had the mar- 
riage been celebrated, the relief she 
would have experienced from all her 
appreliensions, added to the tour of 
France and Italy, which the happy 
couple were to take immediately af^ 
ter their union, would have restored 
her to liealth, while it ensured her 
happiness. This, however, was not 
to bo. 

It was now some three months 
sinca poor Mr. Harding’s rencontre 
with Martha, and habit and time 
and constant avocation had conspired 
to ft’ee his mind from the dread she 
at first inspired. Agauj‘^vg^^gniled 
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and joked, a^'ain he enjoyed society, 
and again dared to take the nearest 
road to Somerset-House; nay, he 
had so far recovered from the unac- 
countable terror he had originally 
felt, that he went to his desk, and 
selecting the paper wherein he had 
set down the awful denunciation of 
the hag, deliberately tore it into bits, 
and witnessed its destruction in the 
fire with something like real satis- 
faction, and a determination never 
more to think upon so silly an afiair. 

Frederick Langdale was as usual j 
with his betrothed, and Mrs. Hard- 
ing enjoying the egotism of the lovers 
(for, as I said before, lovers think 
their conversation the most charm- 
ing in the world, because they talk of ; 
nothing but themselves), when his 
curricle w as driven up to the door 
to convey him to Tattersall’s, where 
his father Iiad commissioned him to 
look at a horse, or horses, which he 
intended to purchase; and Frederick 
was, of all things in the world, the 
best possible judge of a horse. 

T 0 this sweeping dictum, Mr. Hard- 
ing, however, was not willing to as- 
sent; and therefore, in order to have 
the full advantage of two heads, 
which, as the proverb says, are better 
tlian one, the worthy father-in-law 
elect proposed accompanying the 
youth to the auctioneer’s at Hyde- 
Pjurk Corner, it being one of those 
few privileged days when the la- 
bourers in our public offices make 
holiday. The proposal was hailed 
with delight by the young man, who, 
in order to shew due deference to his 
elder friend, gave the reins to Mr. 
Harding, and bowing their adieux 
to thfe ladies at the window, aw^ay 
th«v went. Ihe stdendid cattle of Mr. 


Langdale prancing and curveting, 
fire flaming from their eyes, and 
smoke breathing from their nostrils. 

The elder gentleman soon found 
that the horses were somewhat be- 
yond his strength, even putting his 
skill w'holly out of the question, and 
in turning into Russell-strcet, pro- 
posed giving the reins to Frederick. 
By some misunderstanding of words 
in *the alarm which Harding felt, 
Frederick did not take the reins 
which he (perfectly confounded) ten- 
I dered to him. They slipped over 
the dashinfj-iron between the horses, 
who thus freed fi’om restraint, reared 
wildly in the air, and plunging for- 
ward, dashed the vehicle against a 
post, and precipitated Fredei ick and 
Harding on the curb-stone: the off 
horse kicked desperately as the car- 
riage became entangled and impended , 
and struck Frederick a desperate 
blow on the head. Harding, whose 
right arm and collar-hone were bro- 
ken, raised himself on his left hand, 
and saw Frederick weltering in blood 
apparently lifeless before him. The 
infuriated animals again plunged for- 
ward with the shattered remnant of 
the carriage; and as this object was 
removed from his sight, the wretcfied 
father-in-law beheld, looking upon 
the scene with a fixed and an un- 
moved countenance — Martha the 
GirsY. 

It was doubtful whctlier the ap- 
pearance of this horrible vision, cou- 
pled as it was with the verificatitiii 
of her prophecy, had not a more 
dreadful effect upon Mr. Harding 
than the sad reality biifore him. IL- 
trembled, sickened, fainted, and fid! 
senseless on the ground. 

( To be concluded in our next. 



THE HEN-PECKED AUTHOR. 
TO THE EDITOR, 


Siu, 

It is my misfortune to be 
wedded to a shrew, by whom I am 
most grievously hen-pecked. A 
wife,” they say, “ should be taken 
down in her wedding shoes;” but, 
having failed to do so, mine has be- 
come my better half in earnest, or 
rather, my three-quarters^ as I call 
her, though not to her face. Now 
this is perhaps the greatest evil that 
could befal a poor author, and to me 
in particular it is so; for rny three- 
quarters is one of those matter-of- 
fact persons who are very upas-trees 
to genius. She is so averse to my 
occupation, that it is only by stealtli 
I am enabled to commit to paper the 
fruit df my meditations. The answer 
to my remonstrances against such 
treatment always is, What good is 
to come of all this nonsense?” To 
attempt to reason her out of her ig- 
norant prejudices would be downright 
folly. The door of her understand- 
ing seems closed against any thing 
like argument. As well might the 
beggar expect relief after the door 
has been shut against him by the 
thrifty housewife, as I to be listened 
to when once she has given her opi- 
nion. 

If I sit down to write, she is sure 
to find some cause for interrupting 
me : I am to go on some message or 
other; I must surrender the quill, 
and drop the thread of my sub- 
ject, to submit my hands to serve 
as a spindle while she unravels some 
miles of cotton-twist; and at the same 
time have my thoughts diverted, and 
my patience exhausted, by a lecture 
on the comparative merits of brown 


and white soap, or some equally im- 
portant topic; or I must, forsooth, 

! prostitute my talents and waste my 
time in drawing out an estimate of 
the difference of expense between 
finding the maids in tea and sugar, 
or giving them a guinea in lieu. It 
is washing week, perhaps, and I 
must walk out with the children, or 
have a legion of noisy brats quar- 
tered on me for the day. The cook 
wants some peas for dinner, and I 
must gather them; or my three- 
quarters wants something fi*om the 
market-town, and I must drive her in 
the pony-chaise. All this, to an au- 
thor who has his head brimful of no- 
ble ideas, wdiich he pants to commit 
to paper, is purgatory itself. 

Suppose, however, that it is not 
washing week, and tliat I have seen 
my rib — rib, do I say? surely the or- 
der of creation must, in such cases 
as mine, be reversed— well, suppose 
I have seen my wife (for that word 
does not imply any thing like subjec- 
tion), or, if that wont do, my mistress, 
busily engaged in some domestic oc- 
cupation, or quietly employed in 
scolding the maids— a job in which, 
being congenial to her disposition, 
she evinces the utmost sang Jroid, 
and which once begun, does not 
readily end— that, taking advantage 
of this diversion in my favour, I have 
seated myself snugly down to some 
favourite work. Well, just as I have 
got to an interesting passage, and 
my pen begins to move in unison 
with my rapidly conceived ideasj in 
bounces my three-quarters with a 
ponderous bundle under her arm, 
and, with the well-lufiown 
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tion of, “ At yoiir nonsense again, 
Mr, Quill !** sweeps all the noble plans 
which I have been cutting out for 
the good of the nation off the table, 
to make room for the calicos which 
she is going to cut out for the brats. 
Should I seek refuge from this Go« 
thic inroad in a bed-room (for my 
dressing-room has long been convert- 
ed into a store-room), I am quickly 
unkenneled by some Vandal of a 
housemaid (for my wife, like most 
scolds, is most insufferably cleanly in 
her house), and compelled again to 
break cover. It is ten to one but 
in a fit of rage I throw my MS. into 
tlie fire, and thus perhaps the finest 
scheme for the salvation of millions 
ends in smoke. 

From your soul do not you pity 
me, Mr. Editor? But how will it har- 
row up your editorial feelings when 
I tell you, that, returning from town 
after a short absence on business of 
my wife’s (for I am not allowed to 
have any of my own), and having 
taken that opportunity to bargain 
with a bookseller for the publication 
of a pamphlet, which, as you may 
suppose from the difficulties I la- 
bour under, must have cost me a 
world of trouble and anxiety to com- 
pose, I found that my three-quarters 
had got hold of the MS. and cut it 
up! Aye, cut it up, Mr. Editor, 
and before it was published (had she 
cut it up afterwards, it would have 
been but fair criticism, whether she 
had read it or not) ; and cut it up 
into what do you suppose? Into co- 
verings for jam-pots! Heavens! my 
grand work on the liquidation of the 
natkmal debt to be used as a cover- , 
ing for jam- pots I This was more 
thaniflesh and blood could bear. In 
short, it produced such n fracas as j 
almosj^ tolend ia 4 aepuratipn. It!l 


II would have been well for the world 
had it been so 5 but unhappily the 
little property we possess came 
through my wife, and is so settled, 
that had we parted, I must have de- 
pended entirely on my brain for sub- 
sistence, and I was not then suffici- 
ently convinced of its provisional 
powers to trust to its resources. 

Here I would caution my friends 
about to enter the marriage state 
I never, as they value their peace, to 
submit to such a settlement; or, what- 
ever fortune a wife may bring, not 
to let the purse-strings out of their 
own hands; for as sure as ever she 
gets them she will turn them into 
reins, and then she will not only 
wear the breeches, but the boots and 
spurs also. This horrible catastro- 
phe of the jam-pots haunts me to 
this day. The very sight of a sweet- 
meat-pot is sufficient to throw' me 
into fits. The sight of a hare com- 
ing into the house takes away my 
appetite for the day; and I would 
rather walk thirty miles than go near 
the store-room, where the sight of 
iny mutilated pamphlet, ranged in 
military order on the shelves, is suf? 
ficient to throw me into a fit of the 
blues. 

My very children, Mr. Editor, are 
set in array against me. The chicks 
ens, as well as the hen, have all a 
peck at me in turn. The baby may 
tear my papers with impunity, and 
the elder ones may pull them about, 
or spill the ink over my writing ; while 
a page of “ pa’5 nonsense” is, at any 
time, a trophy worthy of being exi^ 
changed for a sugar-plum. 

Once, when I liad smuggled a 
quire of foolscap into the house, it 
caught my wife’s eye. “ Ho! ho! 
Mr. Quill, that foolscap is to be filled 
by your fool’s Jjead I suppose ?” This 
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was a hard hit, and one which I did 
not expect from that quarter ; but I 
thought to turn it to account, so 1 
attacked my three-quarters on the 
side of her vanity, by praising her 
wit. But, no, it would not do; I 
found her impenetrable to flattery on 
that point. It was clear that the bon- 
mot had escaped her almost involun- 
tarily, and that she wfis scarcely con- 
scious she had said any thing otit of 
the common way. Since this I have 
given up all attempts to reconcile her 
to my literary pursuits, which I am 
compelled to carry on in the old way, 
in holes and corners, and by sly op- 


portunities. No wonder then if my 
pen, instead of disjdaying boldness, 
originality, and freedom, should par- 
take but of the obliquity of my un- 
fortunate situation. 

If, Mr. Editor, you are desirous 
of my future contributions^ pray give 
I an early place to this statemex^^ which, 
I when she sees it in print, may per- 
haps produce some change of con- 
I duet in my three-quarters; for unless 
that be effected, I can promise you 
but little, and that but of indiflerent 
! quality. I am, yours, &c. &c. &c. 
B. Jeukmy Quill. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A RAMBLER. 


No. ^ 

The winter set in early, and prov- | 
ed a very severe one* 'I'his circum- 
sUnce delayed my departure from 
Alexandria some Moeks after the 
time for which I had fixed it, and 
gave occasion to my forming an ac- 
quaintance with a family, in whose 
history there w as much of romance, 
and in whose society I subsequently 
spent some of the pleasantest hours 
of my life. 

In a severe winter, the Americans 
have various amusements with which 
to cheat “ the lazy foot of Time,” and 
urge him on his flight. The rapid 
river Potowmac being frozen from 
shore to shore, afforded the skaters 
ample opportunities of exhibiting 
their agile movements; and thehurl- 
ers were not backward in pursuing 
their more athletic sport. But the 
pleasantest of all the winter amuse- 
ments, to me at least, was sleigh- 
riding. This can only be practised 
when the ground is covered with 
snow, to which a hard frost has giv- 
en firmness and consistence. Thenj> 


fill. 

I with a good horse, a clear sky, and 
a bright moon ‘‘ to light you on your 
way,” many an hour may be passed 
most delightfully. 

One evening, I was driving Miss 
Fitzherbert home ^ from a frientfs 
house, preparatory to taking a length- 
ened excursion myself, as I not un- 
frequeutly did, when an accident oc- 
curred, which was at once truly cha- 
racteristic of the real thorough-bred 
American, at the same time that it 
afforded me the introduction of which 
I have spoken above. We had near- 
ly reached Mr. Mortimer’s house, 
when a loud shriek, and a Coach, 
seemingly from an adjacent street, at- 
tracted our attention. Oa proceed- 
ing to the spot, vre fbund a sieigli 
thrown oiF the runners, a/nd -odier- 
wise much damaged ; and a gei^te- 
man and three ladies were just reco- 
vering themselves from a comfortable 
roll in the sdow, into which they bad 
been zatlier unceremoniously prem- 
pitated. The accident was oooaaifm- 
ed l)y ^the calicuasiop «|^ 
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that were passing down separate || 
streets, which intersected each other. 
Meeting just at the point of intersec- 
tion, one of the sleighs, being per- 
liaps the slighter of the two, was 
overturned with its freight, whilst 
the other received little or no injury. 
The only occupants of the latter were 
two gentlemen; and it was but natu- 
ral to suppose, that they would have 1 ' 
immediately offered to accommodate j 
the ladies, who were so unexpected- ' 
ly and unpleasantly ousted from their 
vehicle. This, however, did not ac- 
cord with the cool calculating policy 
of our Americans. They did not 
drive over the prostrate fair-onea cer- 
tainly ; they even stopped their horse, 
and offered their assistance to put 
the shattered sleigh to rights; hut 
this was found a task beyond their 
efforts, and a neighbouring carpen- 
ter being called in to the consultation, 
he said it would take several hours to 
repair. The party had come from 
Washington, a distance of nine miles ; 
they were expected home at an early 
hour, and did not wish to alarm their 
friends by an absence prolonged be- 
yond the time fixed for their return. 
With some little reluctance, there- 
fore, as the offer was not voluntarily 
made, tlie gentleman asked the own- 
er of the sleigh if he would grant | 
him the loan of it to convey the la- 
dies home, giving his name and ad- 
dress, and promising to return with 
Jt the next morning. Mr. Smith, 
imwever, as I found this person was 
called , was not of so accommodating 
a humour. He replied, after sotue 
hesitatbiii and exchanging a few 
words with his companion, ‘‘ I guess, 
do ye see, that you have no claim 
upon us, as the accident was owing 
as much your own want of care, 
^anfvltyng else: but 1 have no 


objection to letting you have the 
sleigh, I accepting your security for 
its return, if you will give me a dol- 
lar for the loan of it ; and you can- 
not hire one for that sum in the town, 

I guess.** 

What reply the gentleman would 
have made I know not; for I, who 
had heard the application and the 
answer, immediately exclaimed : — 

Why you contemptible vender of 
threads and tapes, have you the con- 
science to demand a dollar for an ac- 
commodation, which, if you had ei- 
thcr gallantry or politeness, you 
would have been proud to have of- 
fered, without waiting to be asked? 
But, my dear sir,” I continued, ad- 
dressing the stranger, ** my sleigh is 
at your service. I was just conveying 
that young lady home (pointing to 
Miss F. who was with the stranger 
ladies at a little distance), and w^eVre 
scarcely two hundred yards from her 
residence.** 

“ Thanks, thanks,” he replied : “ I 
will accept your offer as frankly as it 
is made; for I should not like to be 
under any obligation to that churl : 
so, Mr. Jonathan, you may pack u)^: 
your sleigh and be off.” 

“ I guess,” said Smith, “ you would 
have been glad to have snapped at my 
offer, if this here chap had nt stept 
in and choused me out of a dollar: 
much good may his civility do him, 
that’s all! You’ll may be be over- 
turned again before yefU reach the 
city: so good night to ye; and ye’ll 
not come to ask Bob Smith to lend 
you his sleigh again, I guess.** 

" Indeed I will not, you sour old 
curmudgeon,” replied my new friend, 
as the worthy pair drove off, chuck- 
ling as if they had achieved a very 
.smart, instead o^f having been guilty 
of a most ttiean iaction^ The ladies, 
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who, whilst we wete poi’leying with 
the American^^ had been walkuig up 
and down engaged in earnest chat, 
now approached : Well, Charles,” 
said one, ‘‘ how have you settled, am? 
we to remain here all night ?” — “ No : 
this gentleman has kindly offered us 
the use of his sleigh, which I have 
accepted, and if you could persuade 
him and that lady to return with us, 
I should be happy to welcome them 
to our humble habitation ; and 1 am 
sure my father and mother would be 
delighted.”— “ What say you ?” ex- 
claimed all the ladies at once to Miss 
Fitzherbert: “ I’m sure you will go; 
and,” continued the one who had first 
spoken, ‘‘ if you go, you know, the 
gentleman cannot of course remain 
behind.” — “ I really have no objec- 
tion,” replied Louisa. — “ Nor have 
I any in the least,” I rejoined. It 
wao therefore a decided thing : the 
carpenter bundled oft* the shattered 
sleigh to his store ; we harnessed the 
horse that had been attached to it, 
tandem- fashion, to mine; and, taking 
Mr. Mortimer s in our way, to inform 
him of our destination, we set oft^ 
“ six merry souls, and all agog” for 
any species of fun, even if associated 
with a little mischief not the less 
agreeal?le. 

It was a lovely night ; 

The silver Moon unclouded held her way 
Througfh skies where you might count each 
little star j 


was yemployed in our journiey to the 
banks of the Potowmac, was votedi 
by common consent, one of theahorfe* 
est we had ever passe,d^ .There wils 
no bridgcv and we wero obliged , to 
get, *sleigli and alb into a large 
17-boat, which, by die aid of 
dies, soon took us over to the c^ppor 
site side. The ford was kept o}pn 
by men being employed to cut away 
the ice; and as our boat glided along 
the narrow channel, the associafton 
of ideas almost made us imagine our- 
selves in Lapland or Norway; the 
heights around us being covered with 
snow, and the river, with the excep- 
tion of the canal in which we were 
floating, being a mass of solid ice. 

Once more landed, we were soon 
set down at the door of our new 
friends’ residence. It was opened 
by a grey-headed old man, who, when 
he saw the party, exclaimed, “ Oh ! 
Master Charles, how glad I am to 
see you and the young ladies , ^e! 
We have had a thousand fears, be- 
cause you were not home by the time 
you promised.” — “We are not much 
beyond it I think, my good Hmn- 
mond,” said Charles. “ But 
are my father and mother ? Her^,aye 
some strangers whom I wish tP in- 
troduce.”— “ They are m 
lour, sir,” replied the pld naan; to 
which room he led the way, and we 
w^ere ushered into the, presence, 9/ 


and the effect of her rays reflected 
from the roads, wdiich had the ap- 
pearance of fine alabaster, was most 
beautiful. The air was keen, but 
not piercingly cold; and enveloped 
in warm wrappers, with thick wool- 
len carpets for our feet, we bade defi- 
ance to the weather, and gaily rat- 
tled away for the federal city at a 
pretty brisk rate. We laughed, we 
aangi we joked, and the hour wHicIi ] 


Mr. and Mrs. Bidley, a most pi^p- 
possessing couple, w^P V^en, 
iiearts in one instant by their en- 
gaging manners. They were EngUj^h 
too, another recommepdiition; ,apd 
all formality thrown aside, WP 
in a’few moments, upen as good a 

footing as, if we had been the friepds 
pf many years, instead pf tbft ,pp- 
quaintanceS'Of ^e hjjur. r.; < 

Of all th^^ea#ui:es:de‘ • " 
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social intercourse, there is none great- 
er than tliat arising from the meeting 
in a foreign land with congenial kin- ^ 
dred minds of the same country, men 
wdiotn ^' sympathy make# one,” and in 
whose breasts a union of opinions 
and of taiste is to be found. At such 
a time, the Ml heart overflows with 
joy and gladness, the spirits nre rais- 
ed td their higliest pitch of elasticity, 
and the whole frame is animated with 
the most delightful emotions. Such, 
at least, was always the case with 
me when I was a wanderer from the 
land of my birth. I would at any 
time have walked ten or twenty miles, 
even through American roads, which 
in most places were at that time little 
better than quagmires, to have shak- 
en an Englishman by the hand ; to 
have conversed with him of that 

gem of the ocean,” our own dear 
little island ; and to have joined him 
in drinking the health of her king in 
generous wine. 

Wirti siich companions then as 
Mr. and Mrs. Ridley, and their warm- 
hearted son and elegant daughters, 
I could not but feel truly happy. I 
passed such an evening as I liad 
scarcely ever passed before; and Miss 
PsUbcrbert seemed quite as much 
dcl^hted as myself. I have said the 
history of this worthy family partook 
pf the romantic— that must be the 
subject of another paper. Here I 
can only give a description of their 
persons and character, 

Mr.’ Ridley was a fine-looking old 
gentleman of sixty; his mild placid 
cbUntCnance was always illuminated 
with the smiles of benevolence,, and 
his form afld demeanour bespoke the 
.man of faahipn and of family. His 
manheirs were those of a finished 
^enfiema^of fbe old achool, except, 


perhaps, that tbey wanted something 
of the formality which characterized 
the votaiy of good-breeding some 
sixty years ago; and were, tlierefore, 
the more pleasing and interesting. 

His heart was the seat of every 
virtue, and his imagination never 
framed a thought to which his tongu^ 
refused to give utterance. 

Mrs. Ridley was a woman well 
wortliy to share the fortunes of heir 
husband. She had evidently been 
beautiful, and Time had laid a gen- 
tle hand upon her. Her once fine 
auburn locks were now a little tinged 
with grey; her countenance was slight- 
ly marked with the line of age ; but 
it was such an aspect as bespoke at 
once, love, reverence, and esteem. 
Sl)e was majestic in figure, and it 
might indeed be said with strict truth, 
that 

“ Grace was in all her steps.** 

Charles was the youthful image of 
his father, and appeared to resem- 
ble him as closely in disposition as in 
person. He was frank and high- 
spirited ; quick to resent an aflVont, 
but slow to offer one ; “ with a hand 
open as day to melting charity,” and 
a heart the seat of every virtue. 

The daughters — but I am not able 
to do them justice. United S affec- 
tions and interests, equally lovely in 
person, yet all gifted with different 
kinds of beauty, they were tJiree 
Graces, dispensing love and happir 
ness to all within their sphere. Ann 
(the eldest) was rather of a grave 
disposition; Maria w^as sedate, yet 
always ready to join in any innocent 
mirth; whilst Eliza was the very soul 
of whim and merriment. She w^as a 
perfect laughing Hebe ; her face was 
continually dressed iii smiles, except 
wh^ the ready tear of sympathy 
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\rus called forth by a tale of woe, 
and by the sight of any unfortunate 
objects of compassion, of which the 
streets of America were bjl^ Vio means 
destitute. 

Such was the family to whom my 
lucky stars, or rather a kind Provi- 
dence, introduced me. We were mu- 
tually pleased with each other, and 
on the first evening of my hitroduc- 
tion it was a very late, or rather a 


very early hour, before we separated. 
I was compelled to return to Alex- 
andria with Miss Fhzherbert the 
next morning; but our future inter- 
course was frequent, and always pro- 
ductive of pleasure. In the course 
of time I became acquainted w^itli 
their history, which shall form the 
subject of my next paper. 

A Rambler. 


REMARKABLE INSTANCE OF RELIGIOUS INTOLERANCE 
IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


The following narrative furnishes 
a curious, and at the same time me- 
lancholy, illustration of the atrocities 
practised in Germany from religious 
intolerance during the memorable 
Thirty Years war in the 17th centu- 
ry.^ It will be recollected, that this 
war was itself a war of religion, ori- 
ginating in a league of the Protestant 
princes of the Empire, for the defence 
of themselves and their faitli against 
the efforts of the Catlu)lics to crush } 
both. The latter were headed by | 
the emperor, and assisted by the 
French; while the great Gustavus 
Adolphus of Sweden stepped forth 
as the champion of the Protestant 
cause, and notwitlistandiug his deatli 
at the battle of Liitzen, his troops 
penetrated almost into the heart of ! 
the hereditary states of the house of : 
Austria. • 

On the 4th of July, 1G4S, the 
city of Olmiitz in Moravia was occu- 
pied by Swedish troops, under the 
command of Major-General Winter. | 
A few days afterwards a report was 
circulated, that near the bastion at j 
the Vienna gale, close to the very 
massive wall, a human voice was 
heard singing. Such a mysterious 
phsnoniehon at a place where it seem- 


ed impossible that any thing of the 
kind could occur, naturally excited 
a very extraordinary sensation. 

The general himself, a good sol- 
dier, but not much of a philosopher, 
heard this faint singing in company 
w'ith his chaplain. Both were of 
opinion that this unaccountable cir- 
cumstance deserved investigation. A 
mason was therefore sent for, and 
ordered, in the presence of both 
gentlemen, to break a hole in the 
wall, at ti?e spot whence the sounds 
seemed to proceed. This man, %vho 
was of the Catholic persuasion, and 
probably had his suspicions relative 
to the matter, worked indeed to a 
considerable depth into the wall; 
but nothing was found that eoiild 
throw any light on tliis seemingly 
impenetrable mystery. 

On listening attentively, however, 
to the sound, a very small apertui^e 
was soon discovered in the interior 
I of the upper part of the wall. Pro- 
testant workmen were then fetched 
from the city, and these began witli 
more judgment to brefik ahray the 
wall somewhat higher. To tlie as- 
tonishment of thespeetatorSythb^ma- 
sonry was* found in plaeeg etiU quite 
fresh, and rid soonfer^hciaHW^vien 
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removed a few stones, than, to their 
extreme consternation, they perceiv- 
ed, as they thought, a spectre in a 
sitting posture. Several of the by- 
standers, too incredulous to believe 
the report of the workmen without 
ocular demonstration, beheld with 
their own eyes tlie apparition, wdiich 
looked like a shrivelled old man with 
a long beard and silver hair. At 
first they all doubted the evidence 
of their senses. Many, not caring 
to involve tliemselves unnecessarily 
with a spectre, stole away in affright; 
and the general himself lost his pre- 
sence of mind for a few moments. 
In his first alarm, he requested the 
chaphiin to exorcise the spirit; but 
the latter entreated permission to pur- 
sue the inejuiry in his own way. For 
this purpose, he caused the opening 
in the wall to be enlarged; and that 
done, he touched the aj)parently life- 
less figure, and thereby convinced 
himself that it was at any rate not a 
supernatural being with which he had 
to do. 

The rest were by this time pretty 
well relieved from their fears, and 
one or two of them actually ventiured 
down into the aperture. To the 
great joy of all, symptoms of life were 
discovered in the supposed spectre, 
wiiich was neither more nor less than 
a venerable old man, who, on the 
sudden access of tlie fresh air to his 
close cell, and perhaps also out of 
joy at the near approach of his de- 
liverance, had sunk down sj>c*echless 
and insensible in a sitting attitude. 

The hole in which the unfortunate j 
man was immured was a narrow;qua- 
drangular receptacle, not more than 
four feet square, impervious to the 
ligh^' and which had no communica- 
tion with Jlie external air but by a 
kiii|d^4lue. that was carried upward. 


I and out at one side of the wall. At 
his feet stood a pitcher and the rem- 
nant of a loaf, which was still good 
and eatabte. 

The corpse-like prisoner was soon 
lifted out of his dungeon, and the 
most efficacious means were ernploy- 
I ed for his revival. They proved suc- 
I cessful. The old man, on his rcco- 
'verjr, was assailed with questions: 
every one was anxious to know who 
he was, and what monster had there 
entombed him alive. Mustering all 
his strength, he thus began: 

My name is John Gottreu Feig- 
ner, and till the year 1(129 I was 
Protestant minister here at OliniUz. 
But tlie Catholics persecuted me 
and my congregation in all possible 
ways, and at length banished me 
from the city on account of my reli- 
gion, threatening me with imprison- 
ment in case I should be found here 
again.** 

Is it possible?” exclaimed the ge- 
neral. Is it possible?” resounded 
from all sides. The Catliolics stole 
away one after another; while the 
Protestants, whose feelings began to 
be more deeply interested, pressed 
closer around the venerable narrator. 
There were several of them who 
knew him again, and who thanked 
God for his deliverance. It was a 
scene that would have melted the 
most obdurate heart. Each listened 
with profound attention, and the un- 
fortunate old man thus proceeded : 

“ At tlie request of some of the 
I most discreet of njy congregation, I 
j returned the same year to the citj% 
and officiated secretly in their houses ; 
yet not so secretly but that I w^as 
discovered, and by command of the 
father rector of the Jesuits wafletl 
up in the night-time alive.” 

It was now, as we have stated, 
P r 2 
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, ye^ 164^1 consequently 
'whole years had elapsed since ^tds 
event The preservation qf a^fed 
pastor in a hole destitutelof light Ibr^ 
so long a space of time had the air 
of a real miracle> which the relics of 
tiio bread unspoiled during that pe- 
riod only served to render still inot*e 
inexplicable. And yet those who 
had belonged to his congregation, 
'w^ho knew him again, and who recol- 
lected the time of his banishment, 
unanimously agreed, thatfuli thirteen 
years had elapsed since his disap- 
pearance. Every other feeling was 
now absorbed in astonisliment. 

Meanwhile the poor old man, ex- 
hausted by the effort he had made 
to tell the story of his sufferings, had 
again fallen into a kind of swoon. 
The general, aware of the impro- 
priety of overwhelming one just risen 
as *It were from the dead with a thou- 
sand questions, ordered him to be 
carried to his own quarters, and plac- 
ed under the care of his surgeon. 
At the same time he gave directions 
for die immediate apprehension of 
the fatlier rector, who was still living. 

As soon as Felsner bad recovered 
sufficient strength to be able, with- 
out inconvenience, to explain bis ap- 
parently wonderful preservation for 
so long a period, he gave, unsolicited, 
to the general and his chaplain, who 
were abne with him, a key to the 
extraordinary mystery. 

My dear friends,” said he, " I 
now address you as my deliverers, as 
men of honour, and who can keep 
a secret The professors of our 
faith are sufficiently oppressed al- 
ready, and you will certainly not ren- 
ider their condihw still more wretch- 
ed by prpinatinrely communicating to 
the world which 1 must epn- 

^ you : for the gratitude which 


I owe to you, general, as tlie restor- 
er of my public existence, forbids my 
heart to leave, you longer under a 
delusion; and though a solemn pro- 
mise binds me to silenee towards the 
world, yet this engagement cannot 
extend to you, who would with plea- 
sure contribute, as far as lies in your 
power, to promote the comfort and 
happiness of the confessors of the 
same faith with yourself. 

‘‘ My wonderful preservation is not 
an exception to tiie immutable laws 
of nature. It is true indeed that the 
father rector of the Jesuits here caus- 
ed me thirteen years ago to be in- • 
closed in the wall where you found 
me, after he had conti’ived to pro- 
cure from his Imperial majesty an or- 
der for my banishment; but I did 
not languish for thirteen successive 
years in that dismal cell. It was the 
intention of my persecutor that 1 
should perish with hunger ; but 
though my pitcher of water was not 
Uke the widow’s cruise of oil in the 
Scripture, and no ravens brought 
food to me as they did to Elijah, 
still the hand of ProvideBce Imth won- 
derfully preserved me, and tiurough 
your instrumentality, geneml, com- 
pletely restored me to the world* 

^ The Jesuits placed a sentinel 
before the wall of my ceB; but be 
was dismissed on the evening of tlie 
second day. I had^ meanwhile pre- 
pared myself for death, and^though 
exhausted as I already was, ! strove 
to keep up my fortitiule by abgiiig ia 
hymn suitable to myaituatixm. At 
the third verse, I heard^a; knocking 
witl| a hammer on the outside of^the 
wall. It was evidently some one try- 
ing to break through. An opening 
was Boon made. Iti||a 8ingalai* fact, 
that ^ougb X was^idre^ 
gates of death, i^l ivas iQijraid^M 
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I Mfm about to be muvdered. By the 
light of a small lantern, however, I 
soon recognised with transpoH in the 
workmen two members of my con- 
giogation, named Beyer, father and 
son, who, like guardian angels, ad- 
dressed to me the reviving words, 
* We are come to release you.’ 

« Whep the aperture was large 
enough, they assisted me to creep 
through it, for I was extremely weak. 
The father conducted me with all 
possible speed to his house, while the 
son remained to close up the hole 
again. 

“ I was now delivered indeed from 
the narrow dungeon that was des- 
tined for iny grave; but the j)reserv- 
ers of my life could not give me back 
the liberty to perform in public the 
duties of my sacred office. During 
the whole thirteen years, their habi- 
tation was my secret asylum. Jointly 
with some other Protestants of this 
place, to whom I acted in the utmost 
privacy as pastor and teacher, they 
provided all that time for my subsist- 
ence. Thus did we wait, supported 
by faith urider continued oppression, 
for the period of our deliverance. 

** On the entiy of your troops we 
confidently hoped that it was arriv- 
ed. I might then have been public- 
ly placed under your protection, ge- 
tieral ; but not only would this have 
excited fresh animosity against our 
^rty whenever your troops might be 
withdrawn, but 1 should also have 
been necessitated to quit widi you 
this city and • my congregation for 
cvei’i It was therefore considered in 
what manner it would be possible to 
restore me piibli^y to the world, ami 
at the same time to awaken the sym- 
pathy of sucl^pfour CJatholio feUow 
townsni^ wliose naturally benevo- 
m wH yel wholly ]^ 


vejpIMd' by 

pbistrib^ of tlidT^ t^h^,' \an^^ 
have nil lost all fbr i^ufleniig 
humanity/'- ' ■ • ■ ’ 

' To this end it was resolved to 
replace me with some bread and wai- 
ter in my former dtmgeob, that 
through your means I might be puW- 
lidy restored to the worldinthe mart* 
ner with which you are already ac- 
quainted. 

" I never approved of the employ- 
ment of deception in order to accom- 
plish a good purpose; still less does 
it agree with my principles now when 
I I am on the brink of the grave : but 
gi*atitude to my long-tried benefac- 
tors constrained me in this instance 
to comjily with their wishes, efepeci- 
ally as in my situation I had not the 
power to enforce any will of my own. 

* Out of affection for me and the 
professors of our faith in this city, 
one of the sons of my deceased de- 
liverer, Beyer, enlisted into your ?*e- 
giment shortly before my last incar- 
ceration. While he was on duty one 
night near my dungeon, his brother 
undertook to wall me up in it agairt. 
The former purposely spread a re- 
port that this place was haunted, aUd 
you know the result.” 

The general now directed that tfie 
father rector of the Jesuits sliould be 
brought to trial for murder. The Je- 
suit at first stedfastly denied that he 
knew what had become of Felsner, 
the last Lutheran pastor of OlmUtz, 
further than that be had been con- 
veyed out of the city by commaiid of 
the sovereign, and banished the coun- 
try; But when the general led forth 
the persecuted old man from behind 
a screen, which had previously con- 
cealed hitti from view/ a horror not 

be described suddenly seized 
fother rectors he idiook in eveiy 
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joint He was at once tortured by 
the stings of awakened conscience, 
and crushed by the conviction of an 
appalling miracle. As he knew no- 
thing of the natural deliverance of 
Felsner, the victim whom he had sa- 
crificed thirteen years ago was in his 
eyes raised from the dead, or preserv- 
ed by divine justice to give evidence 
against him. He sunk on his knees, 
and implored mercy and forgiveness 
of God and the world for liis medi- 
tated atrocity. 

The court-martial, agreeably to 
the spirit of the age, doomed the fa- 
ther to perish with hunger in the ! 
same cell which he had destined for 
the grave of Felsner. The general, 
however, mitigated the sentence, 'at | 
the urgent intercession of Felsner ■ 


and tlie chaplain, and ordered that 
I he should be shut up for eight days 
only, with a sufficient supply of bread 
and water; but at the same time 
taught to believe, that the jadgment 
of the court was to be literally and 
completely fulfilled* 

The Jesuit w^as actually immured, 
and a sentry stationed j3efore his 
dungeon. At the expiration of eight 
days it was broken open, for the pur- 
pose of liberating him; but the pri- 
soner was found lifeless. It is pro- 
bable that he had not perished of 
hunger, but that remorse, and appre- 
! liensions of the painful death which 
I would await him after his supply of 
bread and water was consumed, short- 
ened his days. 


MUSICAL 

British and Foreign popular Airs, 
adapted as familiar Rondos and 
Variations for the Pianoforte, 
by Joseph de Pinna. Pr. Is. 6d. 
each. — (dementi and Co.) 

Tins book has been some time in 
our possession, and we should blame 
ourselves deeply if the delay of which 
we have to accuse ourselves should 
be attributed to any thing but abso- 
lute inadvertence. The fact candidly 
told is, that the work, as soon as we 
had it, fell into the hands of a young 
frieti^, who was so delighted with 
its Varied and interesting contents, 
that* while it engrossed all her atten- 
tion, it escaped ours. 

This volume is of considerable 
bulk, and its elegant typographical 
execution forms ah outward feature of 
Tecommendation. It contains twenty- 
five pieces, founded on British and 
foreign airs of admitted estimation. 
Some of these are converted into; 


REVIEW. 

rondos ; others have variations ap- 
pended to them; and each is pre- 
ceded by an appropriate and by no 
means commonplace prelude. The 
treatment of these subjects, wdiether 
in the way of rondos or variations, de- 
mands our unqualified applause. Mr. 
De Pinna not only enters through- 
out fully into the chanicter of his 
motive, but he seizes evei^ invitation 
it holds out to adorn and diversify 
his text in a pleasing and often in a 
highly interesting manner. Many of 
the harmonic combinations with which 
he winds up the ineces are of a de- 
cidedly classic stamp. When we 
add, that all these advantages are 
obtained without entaffing appalling 
difficulties on the pupil, and that the 
whole book is adapted to the sphei^ 
of players of very moderate attain- 
ments, it will follow, that Mif. De 
Pinna’s comprehensive undertaking 
is precisely df a 
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anti advance the musical student. 
We have had a practical ])roof of 
this assertion in the circumstance 
which caused the delay above ad- 
verted to. 

The pieces in the book are twenty- 
five in number, and as they are to 
he procured singly, the followiiig 
enumeration may be useful: 1. Come 
buy my Cherries— 9,* Vimin in tie le 
vezzose. — 3. March in Blue Beard, 
— 4. Hark the bonny Christ Church 
Bells , — 5, Trip it lightly, — 6. Je 
suis sorii de nion Pays, — 7. Hark 
the Lark at Heaveiis Gale sings , — 
8. See^ ye Swains, — 9. Mar sei Hois 
March, — 10. Fvc kissed and Prc 
prattled ‘ — \l, Sii cafiiiamo, sit be- 
viamo , — 1 2, Hermosa y Ihiena yue- 
rida, — K‘]. Fie! nay prythee, John. 
— 14'. Giorinetle che fate alV aniore. 
— 1/), Le Gar con volage . — 10. Fivi 
tante angoscie , — 17. By dhnpled 
Brook, — 18. The dusty Miller, — 1 9. 
O Pescator deW Onda, — ^0, Over 
the Hills and far away, — 21 . Planx- 
iy Connor, Allegrino, from Mo- 
zart's Op, 19. — 2'S, Non jjIu andrai, 
—24. How happy s the Soldier , — 
2o. Zitli, ziltii piano, piano, 

“ Aussitbt qve la Imniere,'' with J Va- 
riations for the Pianoforte, com- 
posed, and dedicated with Per- 
7nission to her Royal Highm'ss 
the Duchess of Gloucester, by 
W. 11. Cutler. Pr. 2s. — (dementi 
and Co.) 

Mr. Cutler’s variations to this sim- 
ple yet elegant French theme, nine 
in number, claim very favourable no- 
tice. The greater part are written 
with freedom and tasteful e-ase,^ and 
in a style of selectriess which places 
them above the common compositions 
of this class. The four first varia- 
tions,, the &confl part of the seventh, 
ari^}te?ftielusion of tlie ninth, may 


be meritioned as the most advanta- 
geous specimens of Mr. C.’s labour: 
the minore (var. 4<) in particular, 
presents some well chosen and solid 
harmonic combinations. 

In propounding the theme (p. 8^) 
Mr. C, lias indulged in too much 
modulation; i,e, he has brought for- 
ward his learning at too early a stage 
of the book. The theme should al- 
wa 3 ^s be given in its simple guise, 
both as to melody ofnd harmony. The 
utmost latitude allowable in the lat- 
ter respect would be an exhibition 
of tlie authentic harmony in the most 
proper and effective foiin, hut with- 
out any alteration of the authentic 
chords, except perhaps in such rare 
cases where the original harmonic 
structure might not have been the 
most adequate. Alterations of chords 
ought to be reserved for the varia- 
tions, just as much as changes? or 
am]))ifications in the melody; for va- 
riation is legitimately applicable to 
the latter as well as to harmony. 
Hence w e liold it to be premature to 
forestal so important a resource as 
that wliich harmony affords. In the 
present case Mr. C. has in several 
instances reversed tlie principle, in- 
asmuch as some of the variations 
hare more or less the authentic har- 
mony, wliich is not to be found in his 
rcpresenlatiou of the tlieme. 

I “ Mary," a Song, with a?i Acooin- 
I paniment for the Harp or Piano- 
I forte, dedicated i o Miss Gishw'ne ; 
the Words by Mr, C, ClenienU, 
the Music by W. H. Cutler, Mus. 
Bac. Oxon. Price Is. Gd.— (de- 
menti and Co.) 

A lover’s hyperbolic protestations 

* As the pages begin with 8, and 
“ Cutler's iiintasia, Op. 17,” is- marked 
on each, these vaiiations seem to form 
but a portion of another publication. 
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Are not to be weighed in the scale of 
3 pM?bpriety, otherwise we should en- 
tAe our objections against the man- 
ner in which this poetical swain con- 
trasts religious devotion with the ado- 
ration rf his Mary, Petrarca hard- 
fy ever went the same lengths. The | 
music of this warm eftusion is corre- 
spcmdingly spirited and pleasing, 
without ascending to melodic com- 
binations of a striking or novel cast. 
The musical sense of the passage at | 
Complexion and clime” is much too 
final for the phi*ase, Complexion 
and clime the idols of worship vary.” 
Sweet EUefiy the ntaid qf the milly" 
a Ballad^ sung by Master Long- 
hurst of the Theatre Royal Co- 
vent-Garden, written by Thomas 
Blake y and inscribed to Ellen ; the 
Music by W. H. Cutler, Mus, 
Bac. Oxon. Pr. Is. 6d. — (de- 
menti and Co.) 

A ballad of a plain cast. The 
tfiree stanzas have been set out and 
out, and the melodic expression of 
the text, although, generally speak- 
ing, not of a novel description, is 
suitable and fluent. In the second 
bar of the symphony (which is ra- 
ther homely), the harmony had bet- 
ter, as in the vocal part, have remain- 
ed on G instead of D. 

Vocal Anthology y or the Flowers of 
Song/%c. PartX. Pr.Gs.'-:-(Gale, 
Bruton-street.) 

Contents : English, " Breathe 
' soft, ye winds,” glee by Paxton. — 
Italian, ** I will not have a man 
. that" 8. tall,” by Generali. — German, 
Italy^” by Beethoven. — Germon, 
** Gmirt me not,” by Zumsteeg. — 
French, ** Ce que je desire,” by 
BoyeJdteu.- ** The Stream- 
Id^” Cather. 

AAmng the above there is a gem, 
m pf sweet mdodious- 


ness, intense feeling, and excellent 
harmonic coburing, is not excelled 
by any vocal composition of the same 
extent that has ever fallen under our 
observation. It is Beethoven's mu- 
sic to Goethe's Kennst du das land” 

^ (Kenst thou the land). What a strik- 
ing resemblance in the two languages! 
a poem which Lord Byron has close- 
ly and successfully imitated. Rd- 
chardt's composition of the some 
text, which has iqipeared in the se- 
venth part of die Vocal Anthology, 
is certainly very interesting ; but Beet- 
hoven’s Muse penetrated more deep- 
ly into the spirit of the German po- 
et, and has produced a master-piece. 
We have heard it so often, that we 
know its whole construction by heart, 
and yet it always excites our wonder 
and delight. 

There is another great curiosity in 
this book, a comic trio by Generali, an 
elegant NeapoKtan composer, whom 
Rossini has often imitated in style and 
harmony. In this trio, the three vo- 
cal parts throughout sing but one 
note, viz. J : so that, with a proper 
observance of time, any child may 
take whichever of the three parts be 
allotted to him. A considerable de- 
gree of ingenuity is displayed in 4he 
disposition of these endless S’s, and 
the great support of the composition 
is derived from its rich and varied 
accompaniment. 

Mr. Gather’s air, The Stream- 
let,” is very meritorious: npt quite so 
simple, however, as the eidticai>Uo- 
tice of the contents led us to think. 
The Life of Rossini is continued in 
the present n^thber, but not yet CUn- 
eluded. 

How all is still tmrtmd me, an In* 
vocation to Madness, written by 
Francis Wf/iman, eOmposed, 
with an Aecmnj^im^ 
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Piano-forte^ by Thomas Severn. 
Pt, 4s. — (Author, Goswell-street- 
road,) 

An invocation to madness! The 
very title proclaimed too serious a 
thing for us to join in, and the gloomy 
text by no means subdued our re- 
luctance. Such poetry should be 
left to be read by those who delight 
in; the sombre and awful; but should 
not be sung. What pleasure can 
there be in singing of “ worms creep- 
ing over the dead?’* Huh! it shivers 
one to think of it. 

Mr. Severn, therefore, appears to 
us to have made an unli^ppy choice 
of a subject for his lyric Muse ; and 
as he has composed the whole poem , 
-out and out, to the extent of eleven 
full pages, forming a complete can- 
tata of varied movement and con- i 
struction, we feel some regret at the 
labour, and we will add, the talents : 
he has bestowed upon his undertak- ; 
ing. In a mere musical point of view, ! 
however, it is but justice to acknow- j 
ledge, that the composition is writ - 1 
ten witli particular care, Avith great 
attention to the dark complexion of i 
the .text, and in many parts with : 
taste and feeling, as well as with a j 
proper knowledge of the demands i 
and effects of good harmonic colour- j 
ing. The accompaniment often as- 
sumes forms decidedly select and in- 
teresting. We ought to add, that tlie 
.song is set for a bass voice, and not jj 
for every voice of that classy for it 
descends to atul upon tlie whole 
goes lower than the reach of the ge- 
.nerality of bass voices. . j 

I>ipertmeBtQ for the PiaiW-j^orte, | 
composed, and dedicated to Miss 
A, Moralt. Pr.3s.fid. 

■-{Goulding .and Co.) j 

present; divertimento. Mr. ! 

i! 


Moralt, whose name w^e do not re- 
collect to have before introduced to 
piuv readers, has presented us with a 
specimen of his Muse, which war- 
rants a wish tliat we may soon hear 
of him again. The divertimento, 
besides a few introductory lines, con- 
j tains a march wath trio and a polacca ; 

I all in E and all written tastefully, 

I and with an evident feeling for good 
I melody. The march is distinguished 
I by spirited expression, and a proper 
j symmetrical keeping of its constitii- 
1 ent parts; it has a very attractive 
! trio, and forms altogether a movc- 
I ment of peculiar brilliancy. The 
polacca ingratiates itself at the out- 
set by the elegance of its motive, and 
proceeds in a succession of analogous 
yet properly diversified digressions, 

I occasionally of a very active kind, to 
a showy and impressive conclusion. 
Prilliant Hondo for the Pianoforte, 
on //. It, Bishojis Air, IV hen in 
disgrace,^' composed, and hiscrih- 
I ed to Miss Caroline Oppenheimer, 
j by Ferd. Ries. Op, 101. No. HI. 

I Pr. 3s. — (Goulding and Co.) 
j Among Mr. Ries’s adaptations of 
I Mr. Bishop’s melodies, this rondo 
I presents features of peculiar and 
I striking attraction. There are some 
I passages which will require careful 
perusal to be seized in their proper 
meaning, and rendered with their due 
effect; but the attention bestowed 
I upon them will amply repay itself. 
The introductory andante exhibits 
several touches of tliat nervous ori- 
ginality of thought w^hich pervades, 
more or less, all Mr. R.’s composi- 
I tions, and which betrays the favour- 
ed disciple of Beethoven. In the 
air whicli forms the subject of die 
I rondo, Mr. Bishop appears to have 
i had the manner of ^ssini in pre- 
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ponderating recollection : it is grace- 
fully pointed in its expression^ and 
Mr. Ries has done his duty by it. 
His fertile imagination has drawn 
new ideas from the text at every step, 
or has amplified it^ in a manner at 
once novel and captivating. 

‘‘ A lovers eyes can gaze an eagle 
blind,'' a Cantata, sung by Mr. 
Braham, at the Theatre Royal 
Drury - lane, in The Merry 
Wives of Windsor;" the Poetry 
by Shakspeare ; the Music com-- 
posed by John Parry. Pr. 2s. — 
(Goulding and Co.). 

A portion of the text is allotted to 
a recitativo of impressive and perti- 
nent declamation; then follows an 
andante in £ b > the tasteful and 
pathetic melody of which, together 
%vith the apt transitions to other keys, 
reflects great credit on the composer. 
The accompaniment, as far as the 
chords go, is effective and extremely 
well imagined; but in point of form it 
might have been a little more varied 
and chequered, the piano-forte hav- 
ing throughout six quavers per bar ; 
a circumstance which creates a cer- 
tain degree of sameness. An alle- 
gretto forms the last movement: it is 
spirited, regular, and melodious; but 
the several ideas, appropriate and oc- 
casionally showy as they are, cannot 
claim the merit of originality. The 
whole composition is in good style, 
and likely to please the generality 
of singers. 

Only love, my love, the more," a 
Cambrian Ballad, sung by Mr. 
Bx^ham, written, composed, and 
inscrihedto Miss Morgan, by J ohn 
Parry. Pr. 28. — (Goulding and 
Co.y 

A neat little symphony, a short 
suitable recitative^ and a simple bal- 
lad, in which novelty of melodic 


ideas or harmonic combination seems 
to have been less the object of the 
composer, than a desire to adapt to 
his own poetry a pleasing cantable 
tune of innocent and tender expres* 
sion. 

‘‘ Isabel" the admired Pas de deux 
danced by Miss Paton and Miss 
M. Tree in the Opera of Na- 
the Land," arranged for the Pi» 
ano forte by G. Kiallmark. Pr. 
2s. 6d. — (Goulding and Co.) 

This is a theme with four or five 
variations, and the subject consists of 
a comj)letely national and very beau- 
tiful Spani:ih air, “ Isabel,” which we 
have seen in a collection of national 
airs. The additional information of 
this air having been footed in a pas 
de deux by two of our principal fe- 
male singers may, for ought we know, 
constitute a feature of recommenda- 
tion with some persons : a feature of 
peculiarity it certainly is. Mr. K.’s 
variations are agreeable, and of pro- 
per diversity of character. The style 
of that gentleman’s writings is always 
pleasing, smooth, neat, and correct. 
Divertimento for the Pianoforte, 
with an Accompaniment for the 
Flute ( ad lib.) in which is arrang- 
ed Henry R. Bishop's favourite 
Ballad, “ Sweet Maid" dedicated 
to Miss Corbet, by T. A. Raw- 
lings. Pr. 3s. 6d. — (Goulding 
and Co.) 

A good tasteful style, and an ade- 
quate portion of flowing melody, are 
the characteristics of most of Mr, 
R.’s writings; and these we find 
strongly diflfused over the fW'esent 
vertimento, which, on that aceoupt» 
and the general vein of elegant nm- 
sical diction prevailing in it, we are 
warranted in distinguishing frottf the 
common produetiops; pf this, plasfi;^ 
The second movemenik (spir^osjo)^jfi 
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instance, has, in p, two very pleas- 
ing cantable subjects treated in the 
best manner; and in p. 3 there is 
good active passage- work of various 
kinds. The next movement, p. 4, 
propounds Mr. Bishop's sweet air, f , 
in a classic way, and amplifies and 
varies that theme with particular 
neatness in p. 5. The same subject, 
thrown into | time, serves as an apt 
motivo for the rondo in F, p. 6, in 
w^hicli some well- devised bass evolu- 
tions and appropriate digressions 
attract attention, and which derives 
a further feature of interest from the 
representation of the subject in four 
flats. 

My bourne barJe^' a Song from the 
Tales of Allan Cunningham, com» 
posed, and dedicated to his Pupil, 
Miss E. M, Richardson, by Mac- 


donald Harris* Pr. ls.6d. — (Birch* 

all and Co.) 

It required some judgment to 
adapt a flowing melody to a text 
which, like the productions of many 
of our modern poets, labours under 
metrical irregularities. These diffi- 
culties Mr. H. has overcome with 
tolerable success, and he has upon 
the whole devised a suitable and well 
connected air. We should have pre- 
ferred the harmony of the symphony 
to that adopted in the two first vocal 
bars, the former being more mellow 
and less chequered by variety of 
chords. The temporary change of 
tonic at Spread thy plumes,” &c. 
is quite in its place, and affords pro- 
per relief, and the accompaniment 
throughout is adequate and effective. 


FINE ARTS. 

MR. BULLOCK’S COLLECTIONS ILLUSTRATIVE OF 
ANCIENT AND MODERN MEXICO. 


Mu. Bullock, of the Egyptian 
Hall, Piccadilly, to whom the pub- 
lic have been so long indebted for a 
progressive extension of their know- 
ledge of natural history, by the ex- 
cellent classification and rich illustra- 
tion of its various objects in his ex- 
tensive Exhibition, which was dis- 
persed three or four years ago, has, 
with ** the leading passion” still 
strong upon him, just returned from 
exploring the regions of Spanish Ame- 
rica, and imported from a soil teem- 
ing^ aa Humboldt has described it, 
Ilf ith a productive power in the de- 
velopment of Nature’s works, une- 
qualled in any other quarter of the 
world; some of its rarest products in 
the sevej^l departments of natural 
hMory,*''. 


The scientific attention of Europe 
has been long directed towards Spa- 
nish America. The stores of Euro- 
pean natural history, so long and so 
ably explored, lost a considerable 
share of popular attraction, and die 
political changes in the new world 
opened a good opportunity of exa- 
mining the aboriginal condition of a 
country and a people, of whom vo- 
lumes have been written, many by the 
ablest historians of their time, but 
from the scantiness and often fabu- 
lous materials then within their reach, 
supplying but little, and that little too 
often imperfect, of practical and use- 
ful information upon the subject of 
their research. 

Of late years Baron de Humboldt, 
so well known for his scj^ttific pur- 
Q Q 2 
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suits, was the principal person who 
liad the honour of practically exa- 
mining and elucidating the past and 
present condition of Spanish Ameri- 
ca. Mr. Bullock has followed, to illus- 
trate, and still further develope, the 
pregnant sources of information thus 
practically brought to light. Instead 
of theory and conjecture, we shall 
now have real and palpable truths ; 
and as much of advantage may be 
eventually expected from the direc- 
tioii thus given to public inquiry, as 
of present gratification from the no- 
vel and striking display which this 
Exhibition affords. Be it also re- 
membered, that this first effort is 
made only by an enterprising indi- 
vidual, and by his single means. The 
antiquities of other nations have been 
mostly explored under national pa- 
tronage, or at the sole expense of 
the state (as at Herculaneum and 
Pompeii), and conducted with various 
fortune for a long series of years. 
This is, we repeat, a single effort by 
a private individual, a first one too, 
and achieved in the short space of 
one year. 

Whenw'e consider the wide-spread- 
ing desolation, recorded in history, 
of the destroyers of the Mexican 
empire, our wonder is, that Mr. Bul- 
lock has succeeded in obtaining so 
many essential monuments of the ' 
aboriginal people, rather than so 
few. To make the attempt after so 
many hopeless efforts was the act of 
no ordinary individual, stimulated by 
no common zeal for the promotion i 
of science and art. It was needless I 
for Mr. Bullock, after the experience 
which the public have had of his in- 
defatigable efforts in scientific pur- 
suits, to have said, in allusion to his 
voyage to Mexico, that he seized 
the first maraent for such an enter- 


prize with avidity, and prosecuted 
it with unwearied solicitude and zeal. 
All that he could gather to illustrate 
the ancient capital, tire ancient mo- 
numents, the ancient religion, the an- 
cient inscriptions, the ancient feel- 
ings, and the ancient customs of tlie 
inhabitants of Mexico, is here com- 
bined in the best manner which his 
judgment could devise.’' We would 
have praised him for the attempt, 
even had it been unattended with 
success; and some idea may be form- 
ed of the present difficulty from the 
past history, which, in the following 
description, is literally accurate : 

From the moment that the Spa- 
niards achieved the conquest of 
Mexico, the conquerors employed 
all the means in their powei* to efface 
every vestige and recollection of tvAat 
had been from the minds of the sub- 
jugated people, whom they treated 
with every species of ignominy and 
cruelty. Not a single building or 
wall of this superb city remained ; 
all was indiscriminately levelled to 
the ground, and every trace of its 
fonner splendour was destroyed by 
the unsparing hand of the victor. 
Such of the native colossal sculpture 
as could not be burnt or broken, was 
buried under the foundations of the 
city; and their valuable books, hiero- 
glyphics, paintings, and historical 
manuscripts, which could be disco- 
vered either by art or force, were 
indiscriminately committed to the 
flames. In such quantities were these 
consumed, that, in the great square 
of Tezcuco, the seat of learning of 
the Aztecks, they formed, when col- 
lected together, an immense pyramid, 
and were reduced to ashes in one 
general blaze among the unavailing 
regrets of the intelligent o^^hat city, 
whose inhabitants (how ill w6re they 
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repaid!) had been the first friends of; 
the Spaniards. So great was the i 
pious zeal and exterminating fervour j 
of the first Bishop of Mexico, that j 
the most elaborate and beautiful i 
works in gold and silver were con- ! 
signed to the melting-pot; and even I 
the valuable gems and precious stones i 
which had the least sculpture on , 
their surfece were reduced to dust, j 
although large sums were offered for j 
their ransom. It ought, however, to \ 
be stated, that in the century which j 
succeeded that of the conquest, se- 
veral of tlie clergy sent from Spain, 
regretting tlie destruction of the his- j 
toric writings, collected and preserv- 
ed with much care the few that re- 
mained, and even studied the lan- 
guage, for the sake of expounding 
them; and about eighty years since, 
the Chevalier Boturini, a learned 
Italian, visited Mexico for the pui’- 
pose of obtaining materials for a ge- 
neral history of the countiy, and en- 
thusiastically devoted his time and 
foi'tune to the accomplishment of this 
object. Having made himself mas- 
ter of the language, he ])rocured, at 
a considerable expense of time and 
research, the largest collection of 
manuscripts and Azteck paintings 
that had been made since the con- 
quest; and prepared to return to 
Europe with these treasures, which, 
in his letter, he says, exceeded in 
his estimation all the mines of gold 
and silver in the country, when the 
whole were seized and taken away 
by the rapacious hands of the jea- 
lous government, and himself sent 
to Spain, where in a short time he 
died broken-hearted, and the world 
lost the valuable information he had 
acquired at so itiych trouble and risk. 
Of the fh^ hundred maps, pictures, 
manuscripts, and other valuable re- 


mains, scarcely any are left but the 
few now so fortunately brought to 
i England, with the permission of the 
present government.” 

It is gratifying (and Mr. Bullock 
j does ample justice to the fact) in 
contemplating this new government, 
i to find that the attainment of liberty, 

: after an arduous struggle against old 
i Spain, has been attended with a dis- 
i position on the part of the present 
: American authorities, to give every 
j facility to the promulgation of science 
and a knowledge of the country, 
which most lead to the most benefi- 
cial results, 

Mr, Bullock, availing himself of the 
facilities afforded by the late pf)liti- 
cal revolutions of Spanisli America, 

! has, in addition to his collection of 
works in natural history, been ena- 
bled to collect many curiosities of 
great interest, hitherto sealed from 
J'^uropean research. These consist 
chiefly of original specimens of an- 
cient sculpture and paintings; of 
casts of the enormous and monstrous 
idols of the supreme temple; of the 
grand altar, or sacrificial stone, on 
which, according to the history of 
tlie barbiirous superstition of tlie 
times, thousands of victims were an- 
nually immolated ; of a cast of the 
famous kalendar stone (recently dug 
uj^ and placed by the side of the ca- 
thedral); of a model of the immense 
pyramid of the Sun ; of the original 
map of ancient Mexico made by or- 
der of Montezuma for Cortes; of a 
number of remarkfihle manusci’ipts 
and picture-writings, and antiquities 
of various kinds in the arts and manu- 
factures of this aboriginal people. 

As a companion to the ICxhibition 
of what Mr. Bullock calls ‘‘ ancient 
Mexicali memorabilia^'' he prepared 
on the spot a representation of Mex- 
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ico in its present state* This is a 
panoramic view of the city and beau* 
tiful valley of that name^ taken, dur- 
ing the last year, by Mr. Bullock's 
son, an ingenious youth, inheriting 
the enterprising spirit of his father. 
In the fore-ground is an Indian hut, 
completely furnished, and inhabited 
by the only Mexican Indian who has 
visited Europe since the natives sent 
by Cortes to the King of Spain. The 
hut is surrounded by a garden, mo- 
delled from the most extraordinary 
trees, shrubs, flowers, fruits, and ve- 
getables produced in the country, 
besides many of the living plants, 
and conveying a correct idea of all 
the luxuriancy of a tropical climate. 
In this room are also displayed the 
most interesting objects belonging to 
the natural liistory of Mexico; con- 
sisting of quadrupeds, bhds, fishes, 
re^itiles, &c. finished with the closest 
resemblance to nature. To these 
are added a collection of minerals ; 
a series of the models of the various 
classes of tlie people of New Spain, 
and specimens of their habitations, 
costumes, manufactures, and useful 
arts. 

The Egyptian Hall has been fit- 
ted up to convey some idea of the 
temple of Mexico, and in it is dis- 
posed whatever relates to the ancient 
superstition of the country. The 
first object that strikes the eye upon 
entering the upper room, is the cast 
of “ the great serpent It is conjec- 
tured to have belonged to an idol, at 
least seventy feet long, probably in 
the great temple, and broken and 
buried at the conquest. It is coiled 
up in an irritated and erect position, 
and is an adequate representative of 
those horrid reptiles, which were, ac- 
cording to the account of Bernal Diaa 
del Castillo, retained in the menage- 


rie of Montezuma’s palace, to keep 
company with their infernal gods ; 
and when these animals yelled and 
liissed, the palace seemed like h— 1 
itself.” 

At the east end stands the cast of 
the great idol, the Goddess of War, 
before which human victims were sa- 
crificed. This idol, with its pedes- 
tal, is twelve feet high and four feet 
wide, sculptured out of a solid piece 
of bluish grey basalt, full of feldspar. 
The form is partly human, and the 
rest composed of rattlesnakes and 
the tiger. The head is that of two 
rattlesnakes united, the fangs horri- 
bly ensanguined from the office as- 
signed to them; the body is deform- 
ed, and the place of arms supplied 
by the heads of rattlesnakes, placed 
on square plinths, and united by 
fringed ornaments. Around the w aist 
is a girdle, originally said to have 
been covered witli gold; and beneath 
it, and partly covering the deformed 
feet, is a drapery entirely composed 
of wreathed rattlesnakes; and on each 
side is a winged termination of the 
feathers of the vulture, with various 
other emblems of the sanguinary rites 
daily performed in honour of the 
idol. Before the statue is placed 
the cast of the great sacrificial stone 
or altar of porphyry, ornamented on 
the surface with the representation 
of the Sun; and on the sides, with 
other numerous groups of figures, 
exhibiting the Mexican warriors drag- 
ging their prisoners to sacrifice, with 
various descriptive bieroglyphical 
characters. There are also in fiennt 
of the same statue two of the original 
incense^iurners, sculptured in stone, 
on pedestals: one represents a re- 
cumbent human figure, supporting 
the apparatus for fire ; the odier is 
an owl, of good workmansfeip. - 
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The great /calendar stone, the 
cast of which meets the eye opposite 
to the door, is well described as being 
a fine specimen of Mexican work- 
manship and knowledge, and hardly 
yields in interest, whether we con- 
template it as a record of ancient 
art, or of mathematical science, to 
the sundial of Phaedrus (the Paea- 
nian), removed from Athens, and so 
elaborately described by the Cheva- 
lier Delainbre, of the Royal Institute 
of France, in Visconti’s learned trea- 
tise upon the Elgin marbles. The 
Mexican /calendar is described as 
having been found in the Plaza Ma- 
jor, under the pavement on the site of 
the Tcocalli, or temple. It is formed 
out of a heavy basaltic rock, is thirty- 
six feet in circumference, and weighs 
more than five tons. The Indians 
call it, expressively enough, Monte- 
zuma s watch,. In the centre of this 
immense tablet is represented the fi- 
gme of the Sun, the rays in the di- 
rection of the cardinal points ; around 
the head the Seasons are represented 
in hieroglyphics; and in the next 
circle, the name of the eighteen 
Mexican months of twenty days, mak- 1 


the idols of all ages may be said to 
exemplify the sculptural taste of the 
people and their proficiency in the 
arts. It is elegantly observed by a 
living critic, that “ Greek art had 
her infancy, but the Graces rocked 
the cradle, and Love taught her to 
speak,” The same author observes, 
that the standard the Greeks erect- 
ed, the canon they framed, fell not 
from heaven; but as they fancied 
themselves of divine origin, and re- 
ligion was the first mover of their 
art, it followed that they should en- 
deavour to invest their authors with 
the most perfect form ; and as man 
possesses that exclusively, they were 
led to a complete and intellectual 
study of his elements and constitu- 
tion: this, with their climate, which 
allowed that form to grow, and to 
shew itself to the greatest advantage, 
with their civil and political instifu- 
tions, which established and encou- 
raged exercises and manners best 
calculated to develope its pow ers, are 
the reasons (among others which the 
author enumerates) why the Greeks 
carried the art to a height, which no 
subsequent time or race has been 


ing a remarkable coincidence with | 
our calculation of time. There are i 
also in this division of the Exhibition 
a number of small idols, vases, and { 
other implements in use among the | 
aboriginal inhabitants, some of them i 
in very good preservation, and all 
sufficiently defined to convey an idea 
of the pi*ogress made by the inven- 
tors in the arts necessary for the em- 
beUishment and utility of life; an al- 
n^lost miraculous preservation, when 
we consider how the work of destruc- 
tion kept pace with the progress of 
the conquest in Mexico. 

The operation of religion upon the | 
arts has long been felt in society, and ^ 


! able to rival, or even to approach.” 

I Unfortunately for the Mexicans, 
their hideous and horrid superstition 
! created objects, not “ to be adored 
i for doing good,” but ‘‘ only feared 
i for proving mischievous,” In the 
language of the poet, 

“ So frightful are the forms the monster 
takes, 

So fierce the hissings of lier speckled snakes,” 

that the presence of such figures, 
when influencing the passions and 
affections, was calculated to debase 
and deform, rather than to cultivate 
and embellish any correct principles 
l of taste: so that the spirit of their 
mythology was not much calculated 
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to awaken either a nice perception 
or feeling for the refined and refin- 
ing qualities of art. Aii able philo- 
sopher has said, that at the same 
time that men communicate their 
ideas, they endeavour to commiuii- 
cate their passions and those of su- j 
perstition are “ dark as Erebus.” \^"e j 
still, however, find in this collection ; 
some small pieces of sculpture rather 
in a style of elaborate workmanship. 

In those mechanical arts adapted 
for the ])urposes and mere ornaments 
of common life, and in the solid and | 
substantial parts of architecture, con- 
trary to the opinion entertained by 
the historian Ilobertson, we find the 
Mexicans to have attained a high 
degree of perfection. Mr. Bullock 
discovered tlie foundations of exten- 
sive edifices, constructed according 
to regular rule, and evidently in a 
style of execution adapted for ele- 
gance and convenience: the model j 
of one in this Exhibition demonstrates ; 
that fact The description given by 
Cortes of Montezunias court and ca- 
pital, is that of a people, however 
degraded by superstition, still far ad- 
vanced in the arts of civilization, 
ruled by a regular and equitable 
government, supported by no small j 
degree of pomp: they had their gar- { 
dens of great extent, their baths of 
out stone, their pavilions and thea- 
tres; their articles of dress and orna- 
ment composed of jewels and the pre- 
cious metals ; their manufactures of 
feathers, mantles, skins dressed and 
undressed, &c. &c.; and when we 
bear in mind, tlidt some of their | 
squares were compared by the inva- 
ders to those of Cordova, a city at 
that time not entirely divested of the 
magnificent ruins of those temples 
and palaces with which the Moors 
had overshadowed theCfuadalquiver, 


I we must believe that the architecture 
j and arrangement of the great Mexi- 
can capital presented nothing of what 
old Evelyn w’ould call “ the trifling 
of (Joths and barbarians.” The 
best accounts of ancient monuments, 
when conveyed by written deswip- 
tion, are often imperfect and uncer- 
tain ; but when, as in this Exhibition, 
j they are illusU’ated by authentic frag- 
I merits, or verisimilitudes of the ori- 
j ginal, the demonstration becomes 
com])lcte and conclusive. 

Tile maps and manuscripts^ on 
paper of magucif^ or prepai*ed deer- 
skins, in the Egyptian Hall, are cu- 
rious objects of an;iquarian exami- 
■ nation ; though in some parts mutUat- 
ed and decayed, yet still an abun- 
j dance of the original material remains 
to preserve and explain the mean- 
ing. IMr. Bullock’s account of this 
part of the collection deserves to be 
I told in Ills own words : 

I ‘‘ rrevious to the discovery of 
America, and the arrival of Cortes 
ill Mexico, the inhabitants possessed 
' the art »)f hieroglyphic painting or 
j writing; and on the landing of the 
Spaniards, artists were drspatcjied 
j from Mexico to the coast to deli- 
I ncate them, their ships,, horses, jajnd 
! whatever appeared curious. These 
w ere rudely executed on laige sheets 
of paper, and forwarded to Mexico, 
for the information of the sovereigi)* ; 
and in the same manner, the w;hole 
learning of the people was at that time 
preserved. After the conquest, every 
document of this description that 

I * Lord KaiHUSs, in bis artide tipoii artB, 
corroborates what is mentioned in the 
catalogue : for he says, Figtttea, com- 
posed of painted feathers, wtire rised in 
Mexico to exprei» ideas; and by 'fluch 
figures received nitefi%eiice 

of the V* 
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could be procured was destroyed, |1 
ami very few have reached our time, i 
llie Baron Humboldt brought some i 
fragments, which he has published; 
but 80 rare are these Aztech MSS. 
that none of the museums or libra- | 
ries of Paris or London possess one. j 
Mr. Bullock was, however, so fortu- j 
nate as to discover several, and by the i 
}>ermisskm of the Mexican govern- 1 
ment allowed to bring them to this 
country, on the express condition of 
their being returned at the close of 
the Exhibition.*’ 

In the map of ancient Mexico, the 
numerous streets, canals, and tem- 
ples are accurately laid down and 
named. It is the same which is thus ! 
described in the catalogue of the ; 
unfortunate Boturini: An original j 
map, on India paper, as large as a ! 
sheet. It shews the situation of the 
said imperial city, which (as I sup- j 
pose) was beautified or improved in | 
the reign of Tzcohuatl, with the royal . 
canals, and the particulars of each j 
district and house. It appeared to 
me that Mexico had, in the time of 
its barbarism, a plan made in the 
same manner as Venice had. This 


ings which have found their way into 
Europe from Mexico, we look in 
vain for any examples of the descrip- 
tion given by one of the conquerors 
of Montezuma of the merits of three 
Indian artists of his time (Marcos de 
Aquino, Juan de la Cruz, and Crcs* 

I pillo), “ who, if they had lived with 
I Apellc!^ in ancient times, or were 
Icompai^d with Michael Angelo or 
I Berrugaete in modern times, would 
not be held inferior to them.” They 
are, however, curious, and in some 
of the parts not deficient in vigorous 
conception. 

A close examination of the prin- 
cipal antiquities in this Exhibition is 
calculated to strengthen the tradi- 
tional hypothesis, that the Mexicans 
and Tartars had one common origin. 
We forget where we have read the 
history of the tradition which* re- 
I cords, that for ages the Mexicans 
I carefully preserved colossal figures 
I of a l^irtar man and woman in their 
j appropriate costume, from whom 
they said their race had sprung, and 
who had passed from them over 
the waters,” leaving their spirit to 
hover over Mexico. This is a cu- 


map is torn in the middle, and repre- 
sents the barbarous or gentile kings, 
as well as the Christian casiques, who 
governed the said city.” 

There are many other smaller plans, 
maps, and pictures in this Exhibition. 
Some of these hieroglyphics appear 
to be drawn in the very infancy of 
art; they are mere skiagrams, what 
Mr. Fuseli would call “ simple out- 
lines of a shade,” without any pre- 
tensions to any other addition of 
character or feature, than what the 
profile of the ob^ct thus delineated 
couhl aftord. Others are somewhat 
better finifiied. * Among the paint- 
VoL m. m. XVIL 


rious theme of speculation, and is 
thus ingeniously alluded to in Mr. 
Bullock’s catalogue : 

In directing attention to any of 
these objects, further than the enu- 
meration and description w ould sug- 
gest, it may be allowed to point out the 
close and striking resemblance which 
exists between the antiquities of 
Mexico and Egypt. The mighty 
pyramid, the hieroglyphic writing, 
the sculptured stone, are almost alike ; 
and their kindred origin can hardly 
be doubted. Here examination and 
comparison will probably illustrate 
the most anciect records of the world. 

R R 
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Again, the worship of the Mexicans 
appears to have been more monstrous 
and bloody than that of the Egyptians, 
or rather, parallel to that of the Bud- 
hist and the Hindoo. The temple 
and cavern and holy mountain di^r 
little from the dome of Jaggernhaut, 
and the cave of Elephanta or Ellora, 
and the higli-place of Oriental siicred- 
luiss ; while the enormous serpent-god 
devouring human victims, and other 
uncoutli shapes to which adorations 
were paid, carry the resemblance even 
to minute details, and strengthen the 
hypothesis of a similar origin,” This 
pregnant theme we must, however, 
leave to more professed antiquarians 
and philosophers, and pass to the 
more lively and glittering Exhibition 
of modern Mexico, which forms the 
ground-floor gallery of the Egyptian 
Hall, 

liere, after survej-ing the gloomy 
and terrific emblems of a sad and 
devouring superstition, whicli de- 
grades the race of man, w^e are intro- 
duced to the cheering and gladden- 
ing scene which animates us, when 

“ We look from nature up to nature’s God.’’ 

We have here placed before us the 
beautiful and enchanting prospect of 
Mexico as it is; its mountain.s, its 
palaces, its valley, lakes, and rich 
natural scenery, refreshed and sha- 
dowed into speckling tints by the 
variety of tropical plants with which 
the climate abounds. The aloe, 
the cactus, the palm, the strange 
shapes of the vegetation, the uncouth 
stems bursting from the earth like 
columns of architecture, the mixture 
of the grotesque form and the rich 
flower, the rugged and barren soil 
contrasted with its gigantic produce, 
and the few animals introduced to 
give character to the whole, are rea- 
lity.” lu front is the lightly con- 


structed habitation of a Mexican In- 
dian, who was prevailed upon by 
Mr. Bullock to accompany him to 
this country. The catalogue says, 
that “ the slight cane erection and 
thatch of palm-leaves (of which this 
hut is constructed) are all that the 
delicious clime requires for the abode 
and protection of man. Simple and 
contented, his wants are evidently 
few. A net, or two or three mats, 
as many neatly plaited wicker or 
straw baskets, and half a dozen ves- 
I sels of earthen ware, complete his 
scanty furniture; and his cage-like 
abode is encumbered with nothing 
else, except perhaps a large gourd 
or two, and his curious cloak of 
leaves, as ample a covering from the 
wet as any water-proof which Bri- 
tish ingenuity could export to Mex- 
ico. 

Notwithstanding the truth of much 
that is here said of this delicious 
clime,” 

“ Where lawns extend that scorn Arcadian 
pride, 

And brighter streams than fam’d llydaspis 
^glide,” 

we must not forget the dreadful con- 
vulsions of nature which have at such 
frequent intervals in history raged 
and depopulated its cities, and doubt- 
less furnished another cause, if that 
were wanting after the Vandalism of 
the Spaniards, for the difficulties of 
discovering many of the great land-^ 
marks of art, such as they were, 
which once existed in those regions, 
and so many of which have been 
now recovered (at least for Europe) 
through the enterprize of Mr. Bui* 
lock.a 

We have not room t6 enumerate 
tlie beautiful objects which are dis- 
played in the branch of the Exhibi- 
tion approjiriated to the productions^ 
natural and artificial, of tnoJtrnMex- 
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ico. They consist of a representa- j There are also two large cases of nii- 
tion in miniature of every thing which j nerals. 

is to be seen in the streets of that me- An Exhibition composed as tliis 
tropolis; whilst the eye, wandering is, cannot fail to be highly useful to 
around the room, is delighted with the public, and we should hope pro- 
the richness and variety of the na- fitable to the proprietor, to whose 
tural productions, the brilliancy of enterprizing spirit in the promotion 
plumage of the birds (the collection of every thing connected wdth the 
of humming birds is exquisite), and study of natural history raid antiqui- 
the beauty and resplendent hues of I tips we are indebted for its formation, 
the fishes and marine productions. 

COOKE’S EXHIBITION OF DRAWINGS. 

Mu. Cooke of Solio-sqiiare has |1 himself a munificent patron of the 
just opened his gallery of drawings j fine arts, has been graciously pleased 
for the season, and a splendid re- to permit an engraving (which is now 
presentation it conveys of the high executing in the line manner by Mr. 
and varied qualifications of the Bri- il J. II. Robinson) to be made from this 
tish school. The choice of subjects ii excellent picture, in aid of the Art- 
is admhable, and the collection is I ; is ts’ Fund, The beneficent intention 
decidedly superior to any former I^x- .■ of his Majesty will, we have nodyiibt, 
kibition of works in this department || be carried into complete eficct, not 
of art. We cannot too highly praise j* only in the execution of the engrav- 
the noble and distinguished proprie- il ing, but in the eventual advantage 
tors of many of these works, for the j; to the fund for which it has been so 
readiness with wliicli tliey are repre- P graciously presented, 
sented as lending their aid to the jj In the catalogue of artists (living 
formation of this valuable Exhibition. !, and deceased), whose drawings en- 
We have here before us a fine illus- !' rich Mr. Cooke’s Exhibition, we find 
tration of the remark of a very com- ! the names of the following: Sir Tlio- 
petcut judge, that under disadvan- 1; mas Lawrence, P. R. A. principal 
tages of national neglect and public painter in ordinary to liis Majest}^, 
apathy, which were never before sur- &c. &c.; J. M. W. Turner, R. A.; 
mounted in any country, the English John Jackson, R. A.; Thonms Stot- 
school has grown and ripened within hard, R. A.; David Wilkie, R. A.; 
the reign of his Majesty to a degree Richard Westall, R.A.; William 
of strength and maturity which may jj Owen, R. A. ; Abraham CoopeT, 
fairly challenge comparison with the R. A.; William Collins, R. A.; A¥il- 
past state of art in this country, and liam Daniell, R. A. ; G . Jones, R. A. ; 
the present state of art in every other T. Gainsborough, R. A.; R. Wilson, 
country of Europe.” , II, A.; William Hamilton, R. A.; 

We find in this gallery Mr. Mul- Pavd Sandby, R. A.; G. B. Cipvia- 
ready’s admirable picture, called (fi- ni, R, A; F. Bartolozzi, R. A.; C. 
guratively enough) i/ie 7 Volf afid t/ie R. Leslie, A. R. A.; H. Edridci^, 
Lwnb, {viSm the King’s collection. A.R.A.; and those of Girtin,Dewirit, 
His M^^sty, who has ever shewn Havell, Dighton, Si W. Reynolds, 

R 
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Cristall, Brockedon, Wilkin, Uwins, 
Hills, Robertson, Green, Penry Wil- 
liams, Clennell, Cosens, Miss Byrne, 
Mrs. Green, George Ward, More- 
land, Martin Ward, Mrs. Pope, Mrs. 
Dighton, Cheesman, Kirk, &c. A 
noble school of study is presented 
by the works of many of these emi- 
nent men; these may be truly called 
the accumulated stores of invention, 
which enable the young student to 
acquire sufficient materials for his 
own mind to work with, after con- 
templating the different excellencies 
which arc dispersed through the pro- 
ductions of his distinguished prede- 
cessors. 

At the head of the contributors 
in die department of portraiture of 
course stands the President of the 
Royal Academy, wdio has sent two 
beautiful portraits: they are, 

Portrait of a young Lady of Rank 
— Studies of Children, — Sir Tho- 
mas Lawrence, P. R. A. 

The first is an exquisite portrait 
for delicacy and softness of expres- 
sion ; the air of the head, “ that in- 
cidental air of fashion,” which was 
said to be one of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds’s chief merits, is here beauti- 
fully depicted. The Studies of Chil- 
dren is a drawing also remarkable 
for all the soft and playful traits of 
natural expression. 

In landscape Mr, Turner stands 
also pre-eminent. He is a large con- 
tributor to this gallery, having fur- 
nished no less than seventeen draw- 1 
ings. 

Twilight, Smugglers off Folkstone 
fishing up smuggled Gin — J. M. 
W. Turner, R.A. 
is a fine marine production. There 
is a richness, a force of expression, 
and a bold tone of nature in every ! 


part of tliis drawing, which make it 
very valuable. The Rialto, the 
View of Rome, and the smaller draw- 
ings of Italian scenery, are also very 
beautiful. The coast views are al- 
ready well known, from their multi- 
plication by engravings, and deserv- 
edly sustain the reputation of an 
eminent professor of art. 

The Vintage, ~1l- Stothard, R. A. 

Mr. Stothard is also a numerous 
contributor to the formation of this 
collection. The Vintage is a rich 
and beautiful drawing, full of exqui- 
site poetical attraction. The sub- 
jects from the Scottish novels are 
full of humorous traits of individual 
j character, and touched with great 
animation and variety. The fertility 
of this artist’s invention is equalled 
by the precision of his execution in 
detail. 

Fitzjames and Ellen landing on the 
Isle (from the Lady of the LaJee,) 
— R. Westall, R. A. 

There is feeling and expression 
in this draw ing, and a good deal of 
taste in the execution. A few bright- 
er tints of colour might have been 
introduced with advantage. His 
Margaret of Anjou is a beautiful 
composition. 

Landscape, after Wilson , — 

W. Havell. 

This copy is clever in the land- 
scape part, but deteriorated in the 
figures, which are rather clumsy, 
j The mountain scenery of the Kes- 
; imck Lake, by the same artist, is 
very well finished. 

Dolbaddern Castle, North Wales 
, —Copley Fielding, 
represents bold scenery, with cha- 
racteristic truth. 

Head of a Boy in a Turkish Bress, 
j copied from the 'Piethre painted 
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hy Sir Joshua Reynolds soon af- 
ter his return from Italy. — H. 
Edridge, R. A. 

This is a well-finished copy of the 
first work of Sir Joshua Reynolds 
which announced his departure from 
the stiff and monotonous style of paint- 
ing which he found in England. The 
original is a fine and rich paint- 
ing, in the style of Rembrandt. An 
anecdote worth mentioning is related 
of this very picture. When Hudson, 
who had been Reynolds’s first mas- 
ter, saw it, and could discover no 
traces of his own dry and beaten 
manner left in the style or handling 
of his former pupil, he exclaimed, 

“ By , Reynolds, you don’t paint 

so well as when you left England.” 
This artist’s Sterne's Maria is also a 
well executed copy. His Rouen 
Scenery^ though with a good deal 
of executive merit, is too bright. 
Chief of a German Banditti dodged 
to his Retreat' by his Pursuers . — 
D. Dighton, Military Painter to | 
his Majesty. 

This drawing is not deficient in for- 
cible and vivid expression. East- 
lake has, however, made us fastidious 
in the portraiture of such subjects. 
View of a Mud Fort at Lasgird, 
near Simnoon^ in Khorassan. — J. 
B. Fraser, Esq. 

There is a good deal of merit in 
this drawing, and the novelty of the 
scenery adds to the attraction. 
Peasant - Girl returning from the ; 

Wood, — J. Cristiill. i 

The figure is plain, simple, and j 
unaffected, and the general charac- 
ter of the drawing creditable to the 
artist. 

The Scullions at the Dukes Castle 
threatening Saficho with the Ce- 
remony of Shaving — Ihe Sc/io- 
lar'^^rst Acquaintance ivilh the 


Devil ( Dlable boiteux )* ~ F. 

Uwins. 

Mr. Uwins has several clever draw- 
ings in this Exhibition. Those we 
have named are good specimens of 
his conception of comic character. 
The Country Girl at Ludlam's Cave 
is also an excellent drawing. 

Chateau de Sarra^ Valley of Aostc. 

— Major Cockburn. 

It is always gratifying to see the 
sword sheathed for the pencil, and 
the soft and soothing study of the 
fine arts supersede the terror and 
disheartening of arms. This gallant 
officer possesses a good deal of taste 
in his compositions, and great expert- 
ness in the mechanical facilities of 
the pencil. He has several pictu- 
resque pieces in this collection, which 
are drawn in a very pleasing and 
creditable style. 

A Dog and Rabbit. — Martin Ward. 

A very clever drawing; the heads 
particularly well executed. 

St. Germans Abbey: a Sketch . — 
S, W. Reynolds. 

The architectural parts are well 
defined, and the porch in particular 
well drawn. 

View from Windclijf, Monmouth- 
shire. — Penry Williams. 

This is a beautiful landscape; the 
perspective in the hack-ground, the 
aerial buoyancy of the clouds, the 
general effect, finely managed, and 
attesting the hand of a master. 

Mare and Foal. — A. Cooper. 

A small drawing, possessing a good 
deal of the merit of this artist in the 
department of animal-painting. The 
Dead Birds are capital. 

Study from Nature at Embly . — 
W. Owen, R. A. 

A good landscape, in a light and 
pleasing style of execution. 

Maria Grassier the Wife of a Bri- 
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gand. Chief of Sonnini in Italy . — 
W. Brockedon. 

A Corn-Field — Stacking Barley , — 
P. Dewint. 

These are two very pretty draw- 
ings, and may be almost said to 
breathe the air of nature. 

The ominous Incident at the JMer- 
7naideiis Fountain, — C. R. Les- 
lie, A.R.A. 

This artist has several designs from 
the Scottish novels in this Exhibi- 
tion; they are very well drawn, and 
full of characteristic and animated 1 

. I 

expression. 

Fortrnit of a Gentleman in a Dutch 
iJr6.yA.—D. Wilkie, R.A. 

A spirited and well-drawn portrait. 

Dahlias, — Mrs. Pope. | 

A drawing displaying considerable ! 
taste. 

Portrait of Charles I, from I'an- 
dykes celebrated Picture from 
which the Bust ivas executed , — 
Wilkin. ; 

This is taken from the picture of ; 
the three views of King Charles’s 
face, and is a faithful copy. There 
are good engravings from it in the 
Exhibition-rooms. 

Dogs, — G. Morland. 

A fine drawing by poor Morland 
of his family of dogs; the difi’erent 
attitudes and varieties of expression 
are very well depicted. 

Ploughing,— Pk, Hills. 

This is a very good drawing; the 
horses possess the truth of nature. 

There are also in this collection, 
and we have to express 
for being unable to notice them in 
the detail which some of their me- 
rits would admit and justify, many ex- 
cellent drawings by Clennell, Green, 
Mrs. Dighton, J. Jackson, R. A. 
Collins, R. A. Miss Byrne, Mrs. j 
Green, Miss Reynolds, Alexander, j 


Smith, Robertson, and several others, 
whose works deserve commendation. 

The middle room contains two 
Moo7ilighis by the late amiable and 
eminent artist Gainsborough, and a 
Landscape with Cows. These ex- 
traordinary works are exhibited by 
artificial light, and are an extraordi- 
nary imitation of nature aided by 
optical delusion. The paintings are 
not more than ten or twelve inches 
square, and yet by the arrangement 
of the optical medium through which 
I they are viewed, they appear as large 
j as the natural objects they are intend- 
ed to represent. They were painted 
by the artist for his own gratification 
and the amusement of his friends, 
i and w ere bequeathed to his daiigh- 
I ter, from whom the ])resent proprie- 
I tor, Dr. Monro, ])archased them, 
j The follow ing is the description from 
i the catalogue, which we insert, as 
j these pictures are likely to furnish 
I peculiar attraction in this Exhibition, 

I and deserve the commendation bc- 
stow^ed upon them : 

1. The Cottage; representing a 
I most poweiihl effect of fire-light in 
1 the interior. The artist has given 
I considerable interest to this subject 
by introducing the cottager o])ening 
the door : the contrast between the 
light of the cottage and that of tlie 
moon excites the most pleasing asso- 
ciations in the mind, and never fails 
to produce an instantaneous effect of 
pleasure and approbation. 

2d. Landscape and Cows: a Morn- 
ing Scene, The artist has evinced 
in this subject a fine feeling for die 
beauties of simple nature: the colour, 
deptli, and Ireedom of penciling 
have never been surpassed in. any of 
the works of this eminent landsoape- 
i painter. 

j 3. A Moonlight Scene. 9]Jie moon 
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lias just risen above the bills, and is 
brilliantly reflected in tbe rippling 
stream. A few sheep scattered in 
the fore-groujcid add great beauty to 
the stillness of the scene. This ex- 
quisite work is so finely conceived as 
to render it doubtful which of the 
two Moonlights deserves the ])refer“ 
ence in public estimation. 

W e cannot contemplate the meed 
of living merit whicli our present j 
artists have so justly acquired, and | 
turn to the excellence of de])arted j 
worth, without exclaiming, in the 
language of the poet, 

V(?t while exultiii"* o’ei*e;icli bold ess'ay \ 
Of Uritisli c^enitis briubtenin'^ into <lay, | 

111 fond reineinbraiicc Hows the grateful tear, ' 
To tliiiik what stars liave I'alleu from our 
sphere. | 

We have here before us, among 
the drawings of our own masters, 1 
the long-neglected but since admit- j 
ted tests of their merits, wlio early 
struggled to establish an iOnglish ! 
school, who, through all the vicissi- ■ 
tudes of neglect anil contumely, amid ; 
dignity and despair, appiialed to | 
those who ought to have been the 
patrons of art, in the patriotic lan- 
guage of honest feeling, to 

Prize not the skill of foreign realms alone, 
Nor think it taste to stigmatize your own ; 
With generous bias lean to British art. 

And rather wrong your judgment than your 
heart.” 

How long that apixial was made in ! 
vain, w^e have recorded in the same 
poet’s expressive lines: 

“ Lo! pensive, leaning o’er the illumined 
page, 

Where History meditates the madd’ning age. 
And mourns her Mortimer; while, kind too ! 
late, 

Relenting Fortune weeps o’er Wilson’s fate, 
Remorseful owns her blindness, and to Fame 
Consigns with sorrow his illustrious name.” 


Wc have in this Exhiliition seve- 
ral of Wilson’s drawings. This art- 
ist, in the re-action of neglect, w^as 
said to unite the composition of 
Claude with the execution of Pous- 
sin.” As neglect was carried in the 
first instance to extremes wdth this 
high-minded and ill-recpiited artist, 
so in the end was praise too indiscri- 
minately applied. He was, however, 

I a gi'eat ornament to his profession, 

I the first artist in England wdio, as a 
I landscape-painter, rivalled, and in nia- 
j ny parts surpassed, the great conti- 
! Dental artists who had superseded 
I him, but wlio died in the nnprofit- 
I able retirement of the librarianship 
I of the Iloyal Academy, 
j 1 besides Wilson’s, we have here 
' drawings of the late W. Hamilton, 
R. A.; T. Girtin, who never was, but 
who nevertheless deserved to have 
been, a royal academician; II. re- 
sham, R. A., G. 1>. Cipriani, R. A., 
and several other original members 
of the old school of English artists. 
There are several spirited drawings 
of the late H. Munro, whose prema- 
ture loss to the arts has been so de- 
servedly deplored. 

Added to these speclmen.s of the 
school of British art, there is a ve- 
ry full collection of drawings by the 
Id foreign masters. In the list are 
the names of Michael Angelo, Ra- 
phael, Titian, Rembrandt, V^andyke, 
Rubens, Claude, Correggio, Parme- 
giano, Cuyp,and a considerable num- 
ber of the most eminent Italian, Fle- 
mish, and Dutch painters. 

The whole collection is rich and 
attractive, and reflects the highest 
credit upon the artist under w hose 
direction this Exhibition has been 
arranged. 
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A NEW Society under this name 
has been formed for the annual ex- 
hibition and sale of the works of liv- 
ing artists of the united kingdom. 
The catalogue gives the following 
explanation of the motives which led 
to its formation: 

The great increase in the number 
of artists since the foundation of the 
Royal Academy by our late revered 
Monarch, having rendered the rooms 
of that valuable national school ina- 
dequate as a place of exhibition for 
the numerous works of art annually 
sent for that purpose; and the Bri- 
tish Institution (the only public place 
of sale) closing its exhibitions of 
modem art early in April, in order 
to diffuse a more general taste for 
the fine arts by an annual display of 
the best works of the old masters, a 
large body of artists have been in- 
duced, under these circumstances, to 
form themselves into a society for the 
erection of an Extenswe Gallery 
for the Annual Exhibition and Sale 
of the Works of Living Artists of 
the United Kingdom^ in the various 
branches of painting (in oil and wa- 
ter colours), sculpture, architecture, 
and engraving, at the period when 
the tasteful and opulent are usually 
resident in the metropolis ; viz. dur- 
ing the months of April, May, June, 
and July. 

The regulations are upon the most 
liberal principles. All artists of me- 
rit in the empire have an opportuni- 
ty of displaying their works so as to 
be fairly seen and appreciated by the 
public, and they are also eligible us 
members of the society. 

The gallery of this society is en- 
tered by a handsome Doric fa9ade in 
SufiTolk-street, Pall-Mall East, and 


consists of a suite of six rooms, well 
proportioned, and adapted to the va- 
rious departments of art. The north- 
east room is appropriated to sculp- 
ture; the south-west to architecture, 
drawings, miniature, and enamels; 
and the south-east to engravings. 

As this Exhibition was only formed 
at the close of the month, when our 
Number was prepared for press, we 
can only on the present occasion give 
a cursory sketch of the various works 
with which it abounds, and wdiich 
are higldy creditable to the labours 
of the artists who have contributed 
to its formation. The old hospitable 
English feeling marked the opening 
of the gallery with an elegant dinner. 
Mr. Heaphy, the president of the so- 
ciety, was in the chair. His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Sussex ho- 
noured the company with his pre- 
sence; and Mr. Hart Davis, M. P., 
Mr. Lambton, M.P., the Hon. Doug- 
las Kinnaird, Lieutenant-General Sir 
Ronald Fergusson, Mr. Thomas 
Campbell, and many other gentlemen 
who take an active interest in the 
promotion of the fine arts, were 
among the guests assembled at this 
auspicious festival. His royal high- 
ness, in returning thanks to the com- 
pany for drinking his health, observ- 
ed that he felt a very warm interest 
in the success of the society. He 
thought that the Royal Academy, so 
far from feeling any jealousy with re- 
spect to the present society, ought to 
look upon it with satisfaction and 
pride, because it had in some manner 
emanated from itself. He had no 
doubt, that if the objects of the socie- 
ty were fairly represented in ‘that 
quarter whence honour ahd distinc- 
tion were derived, it would* receive 
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all the encouragement to which it Ij of the field, and thunder and hail, 
was so justly entitled. Long, he and the fire ran along upon the 
hoped, would the institution conti- ground, excepting only in the land 
nue to flourish; and he felt proud in of Goshen, where the children of 
being the first to propose, Prospe- Israel were, was there no hail.” The 
rity to the Society of British Artists!” jj compositions of this artist are mostly 
The private view of the Exhibi- conceived in a style of grandeur 
tion, notwithstanding a very unfa- which is calculated to excite ad- 
vourable state of weather, was very j miration; but his execution, and the 
fashionably attended, and the pro- principal objects which he introduces, 
spects of the society opened in the are nearly the same throughout all 
mostcheeringmanner, many pictures his historical pictures, and lose by 
having been sold at that first visit. repetition, in one form or another, 

Of the industry of our artists some much of their original force. His air 
estimate may be formed when we is sulphureous, and his shadows me- 
state, that the great room contains tallic; the perspective of his arclii- 
224 works, the north-west room 98, tecture is always fine, and the inate- 
the north-east (sculpture) 89, the rial, in accordance with his general 
south-west (drawings, &c.) 219, the tone of colouring, as well as with his- 
south-east (engravings), 173; making toric truth, is of porphyry. But we 
a total number of 753 works in this confess, that noUvitlistanding the tri- 
Exhibition. bute we have uniformly paid, and,are 

The collection is so miscellaneous, still disposed to pay to the genius of 
that the most severe peculiarity of this young artist, vre cannot recom- 
taste must here find an abundant mend a perseverance in his example; 
gratification. The portraits are nu- his imagination is evidently of the 
merous, and in general good: they most vivid kind, but it runs the risk 
are principally by Mr. Northcote, of being spoiled by the indulgence 
R. A., Mr. Lonsdale, Mr. T. C. of a style of his own creation, which 
Tfiompson, Mr. T. Heaphy, and resorts too little to nature for assist- 
other artists well known in that pro- ance in details. Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
lific department of the fine arts. when speaking in one of his lectures 
The Exhibition is crowded with upon ge?iit/s, has forcibly and truly 
historical, poetical, and landscape urged, that though there are no 
subjects. Immediately upon enter- rales for genius, yet that it always 
ing the principal room, the eye is ar- in its practical development depends 
rested by for success upon the proportion of 

Tlie Seventh Plague in Egypt. — J. our attention which we devote to the 
Martin. observation of the works of nature, 

This subject is taken from the 9th to our skill in selecting, to our cRre in 
chapter of Exodus, 22d, 23d, 24th, digesting, methodizing, and compar- 
and 26th verses, which describes, ing them: he adds, “ this great ideal 
that on the preordained signal of perfection and beauty are not to be 
the Lord poured down hail sought in the heavens, but upon the 
on all the land of Egypt, " upon man earth. They are about us, and up- 
an4 upoiiibeast, and upon every herb on every side of us.” ^Tiat, we ask, 

Vai ni. No.XriL Ss 
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liave AVe about us, and upon every 
side of lis, like the clouds and skies, 
and inbuntains and verdure, in some 
of ]Mr. Martin’s pictures ? Some of 
this artist’s mezzotinto designs are 
vigorous and beautifuh 
Stleinis intoxicated and morale re~ 
2)7'(H'ing Bacchus and At'iadne on 
their lasty and irregular Lives . — 
B. R. Hay don. 

This poetical subject is composed 
with great spirit: the figures are full 
of character, and some of them fine- 
ly graceful and buoyant; the colour- 
ing is well executed. 

ZJllsicater, Cmnherland, looking to- 
tvards Patterdale. — T. C. Hof- 
land. 

Hail to thy beams, O Sun ! for this display. || 
♦ ♦*Hi***3r **#3|t* 

Delieious Grasmere’s calm retreat, 
Aiuhstately Windermere,’! {i:reet, 

And Ke.swick’s sweet fantastic vale; 

But let her Naiads yield to tliee. 

And lowly bend the subjec't kiiee, 

Impt'rial lake of Patrick’s dale.” — 

CUMBEKLANO. 

Mr. Ilofland’s landscapes in this 
Exhibition are numerous, and in his 
best style. The beautiful scenery of 
XJllswater, not the grandest, but af- 
fording the ino.st calm and agreeable 
coup - (Tceil of our northern lake 
views, is here finely touched, and in 
a clear and bright tone. 

The Vale of Lonsdale. — W. Linton. 

The rich and finely contrasted sce- 
nery of this vale, parts of which 
have been so often sketelied by the 
landscape-painter, is here represent- 
ed by Mr. Linton with considerable 
skill and taste. The fore-ground is 
beautifully finished, the verdure has 
the freshness of nature; the broken 
and decayed trees are very well 
painted. 

Narcissus — J. Glover, 
is another landscape executed on 


a large scale, like the two preceding: 
there is a poetical repose and sere- 
nity in this composition which harmo- 
nize finely with the subject. His 
other works in this gallery are also 
fidl of merit. 

“ Leap‘]/ear Ladies, or the Bird of 

Paradise.^ — The Game of Put. 

— T. Heaphy. 

Mr. Heaphy, the president of this 
society, has contributed several pic- 
tures : those descriptive of scenes in 
familiar life are composed with great 
vivacity and humour. The card- 
playing scene is very rich, and full of 
variety and bustle : the colouring is 
lively and agreeable. 

The Widow. — H. Richter. 

This indeed is not a Hindoo wi- 
dow% although she is evidently pre- 
paring, with the most composed and 
happy resignation, to burn her sa- 
j| bles. The archness of expression in 
the figures, principal and auxiliary, 
is peculiarly appropriate for the ex- 
pression of one who was doomed 
‘‘ to mimic sorrow when the heart’s 
not sad.” The gay colouring corre- 
sponds well with the change of cha- 
racter. There is a good deal of me- 
rit in this picture. 

We regret that our limits, on the 
eve of going to press, confine us to a 
cursory sketch of some of the prin- 
cipal pictures, and in the bustle of a 
first and hasty glance, we are aware 
we must have overlooked a number 
of works which deserve attention. 
Besides the pictures we have alluded 
to, Mr. P. E. Stroehling has some 
well-finished scriptural subjects; Mr. 
Nasmyth has some landscapes* in his 
calm and soft tone of colouring; Mr. 
Stanfield’s Antwerp, Mr. and the 
Misses Ross’s compositions are fuflof 
merit and sweet tints of Xiplotirifi^ 
Miss Gouldsmith’s landscapes arO al- 
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ways pleasing, from the tone of na- 
ture which pervades them. Lady 
Bell has some very tasteful spe- 
cimens of her skill; Mr. Stevens s 
and Mr. Taylor’s Birds are well 
drawn; Mr. G. Vincent’s landscapes 
are excellent; Mr. Christmas’s Una 
is very poetical; Mr. Burnet’s Cattle 
and Figures is a clear and well-fi- 
nished painting; Mr. llippengille s 
Cross-examining the Witness is an 
excellent peep in panoramic minia- 
ture into the bustle and diversified 
charficter of a county-court during 
the sittings for business; Mr. Stark’s 
landscapes are invariably beautiful; 
Mr. Ingalton has some good views 
near Windsor; Mr. Carse’s Valentine 
is comic ; but we must break off re- 
luctantly from this department of the 
Exhibition. 

In sculpture, the principal contri- 
butors for busts are Mr. Rossi, Mr. 
Garrard, Mr. Secular (who has also 
an historical group very well execut- 
ed), Mr. Henning (who has also some 
good tlesigns), Mr. Gahagan, and 
two or three other artists. Mr. C. 
Rossi, R. A. has a good model for a 
statue of the late Mr, Benjamin 
West, to be placed, according to the 
catalogue, in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
It is a full-length, in a modern dress, 
the features bearing an exact resem- 
blance to those of the venerable ori- 

GRECIAN 

An Exhibition-room under this 
name has just been opened in the 
liaymarket, for the purpose of ex- 
hibiting the Chevalier van Bree’s 
large picture of the Sacrifice of the 
Virgins^ The chevalier is histori- 
cal portrait-painter to the King of 
Holland. »» This picJture measures 27 
feet by ^0, and is said to have been 
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ginal; and the attitude also possess- 
ing the same true character. 

We have not space to notice in our 
present Number the drawings, en- 
gravings, miniatures, and enamels; 
but we can venture, from ouv hasty 
glance, to recommend them to pub- 
lic attention, ftlany of them are exe- 
cuted by young artists, who ani like- 
ly, Trom these specimens, to become 
more generally known, and if patron- 
age attend merit, more fully a|)pi e- 
ciated by the oj)portunity thus af- 
forded them by this society of attract- 
ing tlic notice of the lovers of tlic 
fine arts. It is gratifying to see the 
I arts thus becoming daily more wide- 
ly diffused; for wc arc not of tlie 
number who are afraid, tliat the 
general desire for public exhibitions 
: will multiply painters, rather lliaii ad- 
vance tlie real station of the gra- 

I phic art. We apprehend that the 
;| public arc not so impassioned for tlie 

arts as to purchase pictures merely 
because they are painted : the ars de- 
lincandi will still remain in the hands 
; of tliose who have the principal rne- 
j rit; and tliose wlio are, according to 

i Sluikspeare’s designation of medio- 
; crity, “ of no mark or likelihood,” must 
ji still be content to retain their own 

ii pictures for their pains; a sufficient 
*1 discouragement for the growth ofim- 
'' becility. 

GALLERY. 

II painted expressly for the late Em- 
press Josephine, for the grand galle- 

of the palace of Fontainbleau. It 
represents the celebrated classical 
story of the Athenian victims destin- 
ed to be devoured by the monster 
Minotaur, and Theseus offering him- 
self as their deliverer; and is a very 
finecompositionof an eminent foreign 
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artist. The figure of King iEgeiis, 
who is in the act of announcing to 
the wretched victims their impending 
fate, to appease the wrath of the 
King of Crete, is solemn and digni- 
fied, and the beauty and grief of the 
surrounding objects are finely ex- 
pressed. At one extremity of the 
picture the figure of Theseus, firm, 
bold, and determined, is admirably 
portrayed. The arrangement of the 


grouping is very skilfully managed, 
the form and expression of the figures 
well contrasted, and. the Grecian 
outlines are finely marked. It is a 
fine historical production, upon the 
details of which we should dwell 
with pleasure, did the time of the 
Exhibition at the close of the month 
enable us to do so, without interfer- 
ing with our previous arrangements. 


FASHIONS. 

LONDON FASHIONS. 


MORNING DRKS.S. 

Drkss of jaconot muslin : the cor- 
sage made high and very full; the 
fulness longitudinally and regularly 
arranged by five hands, each formed 
of four or five small cords or bob- 
bins, and edged on each side with 
narrow work: two of the bands ter- 
minate at the arm ; the next widen 
from the centre of the waist, and ex- 
tend over the shoulder, where they 
turn and meet about half way down 
the back. The sleeve is of an easy 
fulness: the epaulette slashed, and 
interlaced with amber-colour ribbon ; 
between is a row of quadrangular 
bouffants. The cuff’ is neatly trim- 
med with a bobbined band and work- 
ed ruffle, and an ornament to corre- 
spond with the trimming of the skirt, 
which has a deep wreath of a fanci- 
ful and novel form, apparently con- 
fined to the dress by entwining an 
amber - colour ribbon, which forms 
the lower part into triangles: the up- 
per becomes more pointed, and ex- 
tends transversely about a quarter of 
a yard: the whole is corded, and 
trimmed with narrow work. Worked 
muslin ruff to correspond, drawn with 
gauze ribbon. Cap of sprigged net; 


I the border of Buckinghamshire lace, 

; set on plain in front, and a little full 
round the slashes of the cap, which 
are two on each side, where bows of 
amber and lilac gauze ribbon are in- 
troduced. The crown is circular, 
and ornamented with a narrow rou- 
leau of amber satin and lace. Am- 
ber-colour corded silk shoes. 


I>rNNi:U DRESS. 

j| Dress of j>ale blue twilled sars- 
net: the corsage cut bias, and made 
to fit the shape : the front simply 
ornamented with four satin bands, 
forming a stomacher, and a satin 
band and tucker of fine blond round 
the bust. The sleeve is short and 
full, the fulness tastefully arranged 
in festoons by four satin buttons, equi- 
distant from each other: a little above 
the satin band that goes round the 
arm, on the shoulder, is a full-blown 
satin rose, with palmated satin leaves 
pending half way dowm the sleeve : 
broad satin band round the waist, 
with a rose and palmated leaves pen- 
dant behind. The skirt has ati ele- 
gant satin bordCjir ofVoses’ surmount- 
ed with leaves, an*anged ih;the form 
of the lotus, and united by festoons; 
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beneath is a broad satin rouleau, trich feathers, placed on the right 
White cripe lisse dress hat ; the side. Richly embroidered scolloped 
brim very full and rather broad, a scarf of Urling’s lace. Necklace and 
little turned upwards all round, and ear-rings of turquoise. Long white 
ornamented with a garland of da- gloves; white satin shoes, 
mask roses and two long white os- 

FASHIONABLE FURNITURE. 

ASTRONOMICAL fcLOCK. 


The clock represented in our en- 
graving, of a new and elegant shape, 
13 inches in diameter and 25 in 
height, stands covered with a glass 
bell upon a handsome pedestal about 
3 feet high, the whole forming a 
very useful and tasteful ornament for 
a drawing-room or library. 

The merit of the invention consists 
in its combining and exhibiting at 
one view the state of the world, as 
acted upon in the progress of time 
by the diurnal and annual revolution 
of tlie heavenly bodies immediately 
connected with our globe, according 
to the Copernican system ; shewing, 
at the same time, the hours and the 
corresponding position of those bo- 
dies in their respective orbits. This | 
result is obtained as follows; | 

I To the clock is annexed a com- 
, plicated, and at the same time a sim- 
i ply and beautifully executed kind of 
I orrery, which is put in motion by the 
clock, and as they perform together 
their several motions, they shew — 
1. The division of the hour; 2. The 
i hour of the day ; 3. The day of the 
I week; 4. The day of the month; 
i 5. The month of the year ; 6. The de- 
j gree and sign of the zodiac; 7. The 
I diurnal rotation of the earth upon its 
I axis, producing the alternations of 
I day and night for the different coun- 
tries of the globe ; 8. The gradual 

( progress^ of the earth in its annual 
revolution round the sun, combined 


with its elliptical movement, which 
causes it to approach to, and recede 
from, the sun according to the sea- 
sons; 9. The diurnal and annual ro- 
tation and elliptical motion of the 
moon round the earth as its satellite, 
with its phases, indicating at the same 
time its age; and, 10. By means of a 
revolving dial placed above the globe, 
the true time, and also (at will) the 
hour of the day or night, in any given 
part of the world. * 

To add to the utility of this inven- 
tion, it is so contrived that, by slight- 
ly altering the position of a single 
wheel, the orrery is rendered inde- 
pendent of the clock, and may then 
be put in motion with any degree of 
i celerity by a handle, for the purpose 
I of demonstration, as long and as of- 
ten asit is found necessary or thought 
proper ; after which it is sufficient to 
give to the handle a retrograde mo- 
tion, until the hand of the zodiac- 
dial is brought back to the proper 
day of the month, and to replace the 
connecting wheel, in order to re-es- 
tablish the action of the clock upon 
the orrery as before. 

Taken thus singly, the orrery will 
be found to give a most satisfactory 
practical illustration of the elements 
of cosmography and geography, by 
rendering perceptible those motions 
which, in their joint operation with 
the clock, are top slow^ to be sensible 
to the eye. 
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The progression of the common contrivance reflect great credit on 
and leap year points out the period the skill of the inventor, Mr. Rain- 
at which the orrery must be wound go, watchmaker, of Paris, who has 
up, which occurs only once in four obtained a patent from tlie French 
years. government for the manufacture of 

The ingenuity and utility of this it. 

INTELLIGENCE, LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, &c. 

A TRANSLATION of Scliiller’s ballad en- R. A. with some account of his life, and 
titled Fridolin, or the Road to the Iron- remarks on the style of his landscapes ; 
Foundry t by Mr. J. P. Collier, author of arranged by T. Wright, Esq. It will be 
** The Poetical Decameron,’* is just ready illustrated with plates, 
for publication. It is handsomely printed Mr. Bowdler is preparing for publica- 
in 4to. and illustrated by eight engrav- tion. Gibbon* s History of the Fall and Dc- 
ings in outline, beautifully executed by dine of the Homan Empire^ adapted for 
Kenry Moses, from the masterly designs families and young persons, by the omis- 
of Retsch, whose illustrations of Gothe’s sion of objectionable passages. 

Faustus” have rendered his name de- Mrs. Frances Parke will shortly pub- 
servedly popular in this country. The hsh a volume, entitled Domestic Duties^ 
original German is printed with the tians- containing instructions to young married 
lation, on opposite pages, and to the piece ladies on the management of their house- 
are subjoined some explanatory remarks holds, and the regulation of their con- 
on the designs by the translator. duct in the various relations and duties of 

The Rev. James Beresford has in the married life, 
press. The Cross and the Crescent, an he- Mr. A. Skottowe is engaged on a Life 
roic metrical romance, founded on Ma- of Shnkspeare^ with essays on the origi- 
dame Cottin’s “ Matilde.” nality of the dramatic plots and charac- 

Mr. Wiffin has completed his transla- ters, and on the ancient theatres and the- 
tion of Tasso, and it is in a state of great atrical usages, in an 8vo. volume, 
forwardness at the press. The Exhibition of Painters in Watcr- 

A volume is about to be published, for Colours, which ist at this time open to the 
the benefit of the Artists* Benevolent public, shall receive due notice iu our 
Fund, with the title of Testimonies to the next Number. 

Genius and Memory of Richard Wilson, 

3|oetrj. 

TO THE RIVER LEA. Though Memory brings her glass between 

The silent dead, the present line. 

Still dost thon flow, thou sullen stream, faithful to the ruin’d scene, 

Thy sedgy-slcirted banks along i Records it on her tearful shrine : 

Still dost thou drink the morning beam, Yet must she soon her power resign. 

And hear the skylark’s matin song, And fling her fading wreaths to thee. 

As when the Dane with hostile throng, thou forbear one drop of thine. 

And streaming flag and banner came. Yhou emblem of eternity. 

Long swept to earth, he lies among VfiTLESi Wilupire. 

The dead ; but thou art still the same. Hoddesdon, 1823. 


Printed by L. Harrison, 373, Strand. 
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Of whom may he had, a new Edition of BLAG- 
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AiVlLKlCAiN iNUVhL^. 
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A WINTER IN WASHINGTON; 
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New- York, printed I8i24. 

R( printed for A K. Newman & Co. of London: 
Where may be had, lately reprinted from American 
Editions, 
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Cooper, Third Edition, 3 vols. I8s. 
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iiigtun, by Solninou Secondsight, 3 vols 1 8s. 
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Mr. W, BEACALL, SURGEON - DENTIST, 
13, Newman-street, Oxford-street, having 
with unreiiiitiing diligence long made the Science of 
Aililicial Teeth, where mechanical coiitrivunce is 
requisite, his peculiar study, continues to supply 
the loss of Teeth with Natural or Artibeal, in a su- 
perior manner, without tlie least pain, from b .single 
Tooth to a complete Set, AT LTTTLE MORE 
THAN ONE HALF THE USUAL CHARGES. 
'Jeelh cleaned if ever so discoloured, rendered 
white atit] beautiful, without pain or Uii^try to the 
enamel. Decayed Teelji or Stumps exJracted with 
the utmost care and safety, or slopped to prevent 
irritation on»the Nerve. Every operation on the 
Teeth and GuiRs. — Attends at home from Ten till 
Four, 


This day is published, in 4 lafge vols. price 
BEATUJCEi or, THWWYCHERt^Y FAMILY j , 

A Novel. 

By MARY WHITE. 

Printed for A.K. NrWMAn Jk Co. London: 

Where may he had, just pubiisbed, 

Adele; dr;' The Tomli of itoy Mother, a Ro- 
mance, hy Paul Sebright, 4 vofs. ll. 4s. 

Polish Baqdit, a Tale of Mystery, by Francis 
Lathom, 3 vols, 188. 

Siege of Kenilworth, "a Romance, by L. S. Slan- 
hope, 4 vols- iT 48. 

Woolf's Riddle, by Ann of Swansea, 4 voli» 

SB. 

Julia Severa; or, The Tear 492, bySismoudj, d 
vols. 128. 

Zciiobia, Queen of PuJmyra, by Miss O’Keefe, 

I 3 vols 12s. 

TINCTURE OF MYRRH. 

The general use of ibis Article, for fastening and 
pitseiving the 'Teeth, and as a preventive and cuit 
of the Scurvy in the Gums, induces Howard 
Styles to offer to Ladies and Gentlemen the Tinc- 
ture prepared by him, which is so much approved 
of hy several of the Nobility, ike. who have used it. 
H. Styles begs to observe, that TINCTURE OF 
MYRRH should be pale-roloured ; if not, it is el- 
thcr made with coarse and inferior Myrrh, or inten- 
tionally coloured with some other article, in order 
to make it appear strong. Colour thdKjfore is no 
criterion of its strength : this is to be ascertained by 
dropping twenty drops of different coloured Tinc- 
tures into two tumblers of water, and tasting which 
contains mure of the aromatic flavour of the Myfrh. 
The Tincture wade by H. Styles, though pale, is 
not the less 8tron| ; hut, on the contrary, much more 
so, as containing a greater quantity of the Myrrh 
ill solution, owing to the impure juices being re- 
jected allogether. , 

Prepared and sold hy Howard Styles, Chemist, 
&c. 128, Regent- street, near Leicester -street — 
Pints 8s.; half-pints 4s. 6d ; quarter ditto 28. 6d. 

imo OF LAVENDER, a most elegant Per- 
fume, in which the Lavendltr is so united with the 
Rose, 08 to combine thC jwRidbing fragrance of the 
one with the delightful sweettw^'of the other. A 
single Drop is sufficient for a Hmidkeiehirf.— Sold 
ill Bottles at .'is., 10S.,ond 2O8 or at 30s per Ounce. 

FOR BEAUTIFVING HUMAN HAIR, 

Also for cleansing and preaeVving it, 

EXI'KACT OF ROSES, 

By Rigge & Buockbank (late David Rigge and 
iifoii}, Cnllivalors of Flpweis, and Distillers to 
His Mqjesly. , - . 

This elegant E);tract is prepared principally 
with Roses, from which it derives mild aslriiigeiU 
properties, gives strength and beauty to the Hair, 
and imparts to it the delicate fragrance of those 
Bowers. Hair washed with the Extract soon be- 
comes pleasingly soft, bright, and luxuriant in its 
growth; and Hair that has been made harsh, and 
is turning grey hy the using of ardent spirits, or 
other improper preparations to clean it, will soon 
be restored to its natural colour, brilliancy, and 
beauty, by a few applications of the Extract pf 
Roses, which is only to be purchased in London of 
David Kigg^ Brockbank, No. 33, New Boiqi- 
street."- Pi‘ic*e 3s. 5s. and ins. 



ADVlillTlSKMKNTS 

CATON’S POPULAR REMARKS ON NER- 
VOUS DISEASES, Ac. . 

Tilit tlay is publiKhcU, price 6d. < 

POPULAR Remarks, Medical and Literary, 
on NERVOUS DERIUTY, RELAXATION, 
HrPOCHONDRUC and HYSTERICAL DIS- 
EASES; conUiiiing^ an Inquiry into the Nature, 
Prevention, and Treatment of t hose; Diseases called 
Nervoui, Riliona, Stomachic, and Liver Coni|i{aiiits; 
with Obicrvutiope pi) ta>w Spirita, and the Influence 
pC Imagination on theae acute and diatressiug 
jDiseaaea, Ac* Ac. By T. M. CATON, Surgeon, 
No. S, Norfwlk-atreetf Strand, late of the United 
Hoapilalc of St. Thomas and Guy. 

Printed for Meesrs. Sherwood and Co. 20, Pa- 
ternoster- row ; Neely, 32 , Change Alley, l.nmbard- 
atreet ; C. Chappie, 6d, Pall-Mall ^ and Bower, 315, 
OxIord-sUeet. 

Where may he had, 

CATON on INDIGESTION, .SCROFULA, and 
CUTANEOUS DISEASES, with Observations on 
Eruptive and Scorbutic Pimples of the Fare and 
Skin, 39 % 

/ The mosLprolifle discovery that realty prevents 
the Hair felling off or turning grey, and produces 
a4l»i€k growth on bald places^, is 

ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. 

This OIL is the tir.st prodiirtion of the age, and 
patronised by the ROYAL FAMILY ; their Impe- 
rial Majesties the EMPEKOIl and EMPRESS of 
RUSSIA; his Imperial Majesty the EMPEROR 
of CHlNAv by their especial Authority, and most 
of the Nobility throughout £urn|ic. 

*This 01 L is the Original and Genuine, which for 
many years has been universally admired, and is the 
beat and cheapest article for flourishing tlie Hair, 
preventing Us falling ofl’ or turning grey, incases 
of sickness, alarm, fright, study, accouchcmeiii, 
(kc , ; preserves it to the latest period of life, and pro> 
motes a luxuriant grow th on the baldest places. 

CURLY HAIR.— It produces and makes the 
curl firm during exercise, or in damp weather ; ren- 
ders Hair that is harsh and dry, as soft as silk, 
ghissy, elegant, and beautiful. 

. INDLSPOSITION, Accouchement, Ac. during 
which this Oil should he regularly applied, as it 
prevents the Hair being injured, such as falling off 
or changmg colour, and retains its beauty ; produ- 
ces WHISKERS, EYEBROWS, Ac. 

. children’s HAIR.— A duenttention to Chil- 
dren’s Hair is of the greatest importance. This 
Oil i| inviilnable: it rrudicates the scurf easily and 
pleasantly, and is superior to combs, soaps, Ac.; 
makes the Hair Arm in its roots, and fixes a sta- 
minn for a beautiful H^ad of Hair. Price ss. 6d., 
78., 106 , 6d , and |/ is. per bottle. 

RED WHISKERS, GREY WHISKERS, EYE- 
BROWS, Hni>‘ on the Head, effectually changed to 
Brown or Black by the use of 

ROWLAND’S ESSENCE OF TYRE. 

By merely welting the (lair, it immediately pro- 
duces a pei-i^et change. ' Price 4s., 7s. 6d., and 
losj 6d. per bottle. 

Sold by the sole Proprietors, A. ROWLAND A 
SdN, N o. 20, Hutton- Garden; Hol born, Loudon; 
and, by appointment, by moatl’erRiiliers and Mo'i. 
dicinc-Venders. ‘ 

Ask for « HOWLAND’S OIL,” or « ROW- 
LAND’S DYE,” and observe the signature,’ A. 

* ROWLAND and SON.” AH olbcri are couiiicr- 
feiU. ' . ‘ ’ 
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rSee Ankle HALL'S PATENT STARCH.) 

The object of this important invention is to 
extract all Colouring Maiterfrom the Wheat iu the 
inanufactui'e of Starch, which bus hitherto given a 
yellow dye to Linen, Ac. An effectual reoiedy for 
this evil was never befcire discovered, and as the ad- 
dition of Blue has become a general expedieut to 
conceal, rather than to remove it, u perfect white 
has neither been obtained nor expected by ordinary 
means. The white or French Starch (that is, sim- 
ply Starch without Blue,) is got into disuse, being 
of a dirty yellow colour: whereas the Patent Starch 
is of an almost dazzling whiteness, and being pu- 
rified from ail grosser substance, is, when dissolved 
for usual purposes, exceedingly clear and beauti- 
ful, and of 6U|)crior strength. The Patentee was 
letl to this discovery in reference to Urling and Co 's 
Lace Concern (in w'hich he is a Partner); and they 
have found it of incalciilahle use in preserving the 
colour, and giving a transparent quality to their 
Lace, as it does to Muslin, Linen, Ac.” — fo be ob- 
tained of every respertable Dealer in Town and 
Country, or, in roiivenient Packages, at G. F. 
URLING and Co.’s on/y Lace- Warehouse in London^ 
147, Strand, near Somerset- House. 

DR. SYDENHAM’S FAMILY PILLS OE 
HEALTH. 

These Pills (entirely vegetable) arc unrivalled in 
cases of Headache, Loss of Appetite, Noises and 
Giddines.s in the Head, Lowness of Spirits, Flalu- 
leney, Obstructed Digestion, together with all Af- 
fections of the Liver and Bilious Disorders. These 
Pills contain not one atom of mercury or mineral, 
and are so peeuliaiiy mild in their action as to re- 
quire no coiifnicmeul or allcratioii in diet. The 
most delicate females find them materially beiiefi- 
eial In their general health; and all who have used 
.SYDENHAM’S PILLS proiiouiiee them the most 
SAFE, MIL1>, Blill IFFECTUAL FAMILY MEDI- 
CINE EXTANT. Nothing ran prove the superiority 
of these Pills more than llie nuiiierous Cases coni- 
munh ated by persons of the highest respect. ibility, 
and the countenance shewn them by the first Me- 
dical Characters in presenl practice. Naval and 
Military Men, Persons residing in liot climates, 
those leading sedentary lives, and Commercial Gen- 
tlemen, will And them a certain assistant to repel 
the attacks of disease urisine from neglect, intem- 
perance, the want of exercise, or the effects of cli- 
mate. One Pill taken at the hour of dinner is ad- 
mirably calculated to aadat digestion, correct ex- 
cesses of the table, and give a healthy action .to the 
stomach. Inboxes at is. l^d., 2s. qd., 4s. 6d. ; and 
for the use of families and for exportation, large 
boxes, by which there is a considerable saving, at i is. 

CAUTION. — Purchasers are requested to observe 
the name ** J.REES, Bristol,” is written on the 
Goveniment Stamp affixed to each box, to distin- 
guish Iheiii from IMITATIONS sold under similar 
titles.— ^Sold by Messrs. Butlers, Cheiipside, 220, 
RegOttLsireeti London, and SaokviUe*ti|t^'t , Dublin ; 
Sutton and Co., Bow ChurchyOfcl^,^ P^berry’s, 
Edwards, St. Paul’s Churchyard ; Barclay’s, Fleet- 
Market; Sanger, Oxford-street; J. Gifford, Strand 
and by roost respectable Mediriiie-Veiidcrs in the 
United Kingdom. * 
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Established upwards of Twenty^nne YeaTs^ 
For Ihe Sale of IRISH LINEN l»y tlic Pioco, at 
the Factor's Prire, No. 4, on the SOUTH SIDE 
of BLOOMSBUaV-SQUARE, four doors from 
tlietop of Soulhampton-strect, Holboni. 

The IRISH LINEN COMPANY bep leave to 
nunoiiiice to the Public, that the above House is 
their only Establishment in this country; where 
they continue to supply the Nobility, Gentry, ami 
the Public, with WARRANTED grass- bleached 
Linen, for Shins and Sheets, of the best fabric and 
colour, at a price considerably lower than they can 
he procured through any other medium. They 
also engage to return the purchase money should 
any fault appear. Good Irish Bills and Bank of 
Ireland Notes taken as usual. Country and Town 
Orders purictually attended to. 

AGENTS. 

J. Donovan, 4, Bloomsbury-sqiiare, I..ondon. 
John Doylf, 31, St. Mary's Abbey, Dublin. 


IMPORTANT INFORMATION. 

The most invaluable discoveries arc frequently 
opposed in their progress to celebrity by prejudice 
and unbelief. The amateurs of personal attraction 
are earnestly invited to a proof of unparalleled ex- 
cellence, by the use of 

ROWLAND’S KALYDOR, 
a Cosmetic of vital importance to the support of 
Female loveliness. Powerful of effect, yet mild of 
influence, this admirable specific possesses Balsamic 
properlics of surprising energv- It eradicates 
FRECKLES, PIMPLES, SPOTS, REDNESS, 
and all cutaneous Eruptions, gradually producing a 
delicately clear soft Skin; transforms even the 
moat SALLOW COMPLEXION into RADIANT 
WHITENESS*, resists the scorching rays of the 
Snii’, successfully opposes the attack of inclement 
weather, and renders the harsh and rough skin bcBii> 
tifiilly soft, smooth, and even; iinpurts to the NECK, 

[FACE, 


FACE, and ARMS a healthy and juvenile bloom ; 
diR’nses a pleasing coolness ; -^iid, by «ipc.|icrae|rqr<* 
ance in the application of ROM' LAND’S kALY- 
DOR, promotes a free exercise of those im|N>rtaiit 
functions of the Skin which ai'e of fhe utmost ne* 
eessity for the preservatioO of Menith, and attain- 
ment and i'ontinuanec of a beautiful Complexion. 

The KALYDOR is equally rmlispensabte in the 
Nursery as at the Toilet. M'arranted perfectly in- 
noxious, it may he used by the most delicate 
dv with the assurance of safety and efficacy. To 
MOTHERS NURSING their OFFSPRING, who 
suffer too frequently under the pain and misery 
of sore Nipples, which it immediately relieves, ami 
gives, in all cases of incidental inflammation, Im- 
•mediate relief; cools the mouth of the Infimt, ni^ 
enhances maternal pleiisure in the act of adminis- 
tering ulimentary iiourishment. 

To Gentlemen whose Faces are tender after Shav- 
ing. A great infelicity which attends the 0|»enittoti 
of Shaving, is the irritation of the 8kiu : many Gen- 
tleiiieii suffer greatly from this cause. ROWLAND’S 
KALYDOR will be found excellent beyond pivre- 
d^ nt, ameliorating and allaying that most uaplra- 
sant sensation. — It removes unpleasant harshness 
of the Skin, occasioned by intense solar heat oreohl 
winds; prevents the Skin chapping, and renders 
it truly comfortable. Fairoiihtett by the Piincesf 
Esterhazy, the Persian Ambassador, and remim- 
mendetl by the most eminent of the fhcnity. Fi- 
nally, it is the most beneficial preparation of any 
extant, and should he a VADE-MECUM for every 
Family. 

Sold ill Pint Bottles, at 6s. 61I. and in Hatf-pinls, 
at 4s. 6d. each, duty included, by th<> sole Proprie* 
tors, A. ROWLAND & SON, No. 20, Uatton- 
Garden, Holborn, London; and, by Appointhleiil, 
by most Perfumers and Medicine- Venders who 
vend their celebrated MACASSAR OIL, » 

Ob.Herve, none are faenuinc without the aigtia- 
lure, « A. ROWLAND & SON.” 


llettsingtott ilace^Works anb JHarnifactorp. 

fcJANCTlONED BY SPECIAL WARRANT. AND GR.VCIOUSLY PATRONISED AND 
VISITED BY THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES I’HE PRINCESS AUGUSTA. THE 
DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER, PRINCESS SOPHIA, and the DUCHESS OF KENT. 

The Productions of this Manufactory are respectfully announced to the Nobility, Gentry, 
and Fashionable World, as far surpassing all others in every desirable requisite h>r Lace; 
being transparently clear, without the necessity of starching, or any injurious process to 
render them so; they are of the most beautiful Texture, and the Designs by the first Artists, 
Native and Foreign, retained peculiarly for this Manufacture in every elegant Novelty of 
Costume, a.s Robes, Dresses, Palatins, Pelerines, Scarves, Veils, Fichu.s, Shawls, Trimming 
and Flouncing Laces, Edgings, Footings, Caps, Sleeves, Hainlkerchiefs, Nets, Piaitings, and 
every other Article of Fashion, both White ami Black, at the real manufacturing Prices; 
therefore cheaper than even the common Productions. 

To prevent the imposition of the spuriou.s Starched Lace, every Article has a Ticket at- 
tached, with the Arms of their Royal Highnesses the Princesses; and the Genuine Ken- 
sington Lace cannot po8.srbl v be had aiiv w here but at ihe 

MANiJFACT.URER’S ONLY WAREHOUSE, 

30, SOUTHAMPTON -STREET, COVENT - GARDEN; 

And Retail as well as Wholesale, at the 

JRanufftetovs anli Iracc-SSSorins, 14, iKenjitnQton^^quarc, 

SRnsiinglon. 

^ Orders manufactured to match any kind of Lace, While or Black. 

Purchasers or Ladies leaving their cards, are respectfully informed, that the Bour^to se^tbli 
Maclynery uad Lacc-Woiksby young Femaltsdl Kensington, are ffoni 10 to 1, aud MH5. 
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BY ms MAJESTY’S LETTERS PATENI'r' 

THE SELF-JLLUMINATING NIGHT OR HAY LAME. 



Prodvcing' Permanent Light by Touching a Siring. 

This invention cumbtnes utility* economy; duiability, und safety. It is equally adajiited 
to the Drawing-Room, the Library, the Chamber of the Invalid, and the Office of the 
Mail of Business, and is expected to siqiersede every thing of the kind now in u.se. 

When requiied for the Night, lire Lamp may be placed in any part of the Room, jukI 
ibe String attached to the Bed, by merely pulling which Light is produced. In the Day 
4t may be uaed ffir sealing Letters, &c. without the String. 

To the Army and Navy — the Law and the Faculty — the Student at the University and 
in Chstrab^rs — ^to Merchants and Bankers —to Public Offices, and Private Families for every 
Bed-Room — to Captains of bJhips, and Travellers in General, and for the Insides of (’an i- 
Hges, it is particularly recommended; — and to the Lovers of Novelty and the Curious in 
Science, it may form an acceptable Present. 

If ttliowed to burn, the Lamp will yield a steady light for eighteen or twenty hours with- 
out trimming. It is so portable that it may be carried in the pocket; so simple that a child 
niM use it ; and so cleanly that it may be packed with the finest linen immediately after use. 

By shutting the Box, the w’orks are so nicely fitted, that nothing can escape in wliaievor 
pmkion it may be placed. As a proof of this, it has been sent, when fully trimmed and 
ch?trged with oil, acid, and matches, from London to Edinburgh, by the mail-coach, as a 
Ittocc pmcel, and arrived in perfect security. 

Sold, by appointment, by Messrs. Savory, Moork, and Davipson, 130, Bond-street ; 
Mr.OoLLOND, St. Paul’s Church-yard; Mr. Langston, 94, Chesqiside; Mr. Sanger, J.50, 
Oxford-street; Mr. Coube, 31, Regent-street; Messrs. IvE and Buriudge, l.'iC), Fleet- 
street; Mr. Gifford, 104, Strand; Mr. Hudson, 27, Haymaiket; Mr. Complin, 41, 
Bishopsgute-stieet Within; and Mr, Mackkill, 33, Wliilechapel. 


GROWTH and PRESERVATION of the HAIR. 

Thk decay of this beautiful ornament of the 
b«ad is attiibuU'd to various causes ; but the two 
and priucipat oives are, the dryness of 
the heod and the debility of the huibcs of the hair. 
-When this decay is (»ccasioned by age, resloralion 
.ftainmt be eflected: but when it |>rocecds from any 
,atlter cinwie, tbe fqll vi^roiir of the hiilbes will be 
V^igor«fl iiniog UFLCROIX’S welt known and 
POMIVIADE REOENERATRICE and 
the FLUID, so essential to the uouri.shmefit of 
the Roots ofthe Hair which hasTallen off, and being 
AliHS kept alive, will soon be replaced by a new 

This is the principal point to which J. Dklciioix 
qf ;|3,Tfld Bond-Jitreet, Stafford-street, has appii> 
ed biinself in his studies, and which bus led him to 
tlie discovery of this valuable compound of several 
plants, possessing great properties for promoting 
the Growth of the Hair, and ftiso to prevent itsfall- 
ing off or turniiuc gray ; and J. D. has not only had 
confirmation of their merits from his own experU 
ence, but also from the opinions of some of the 
mqst eninept of the faculty ; qnd the frequent ap- 
plication of Ibis Pommade to the roots of the Hair 
will give most ample satisfaction, by soon causing 
it to be beautiful and most luxuriant. 

To prevent counterfeits, a printed billor envelope 

[with 


with each buttle will be signed with the name of the 
Proprietor. 

J. DKLCROIX also respectfully beg.s leave 
to rccQinniend the umier • mentioned articles, 
which to comment on would be supecfiuoiis : — 
POUDRE UNIQUE, for changing Red or (Jray 
Hair to a beautiful Brown or Black: — POUDRE 
SUBTIL, for effectually removing superfluous 
Hair iu a few minutes, without cimstng tlue least 
pain, inconvenience, or injuring the skin in tlie 
smallest degree ANTLELIXIR and ANTI- 
SCORBUTIC TOOTH.POWDER, for cleansing 
and preserving theTeeth and Gums, and preventing 
and curing the Tootli-Ache;— nJpo bis Vegetable 
Extract for cleansing and beautifying the Hair, and 
his highly esteemed Esprit de Lavapde, aux Milie- 
fleui’s, and superior Perfumery, consisting of F.sprit 
Bouquet du Roi ((jeorge lV.),E.'9prilde Rose, Bou- 
quet, IVl ireehalle, lyiitlrflcmrs, Jasmin, Portugal 
Mousseiiiie, Violet, Cheveu • feuille, Muguet, and 
above twenty other sorts. Also his richly perfumed 
Mecca, Arqmntic, Emollient, and other Soaps, 
whirh will render the Skin soft and fair: in short, 
bf has every Ar ticle pf Perfupiery pf„ t|m"inost su- 
perior Quality, fruin sparing neither pains nor ex- 
pense to obtain them. " 

33, Old Bond-street, Stafford-street — ^^farch J4, 
1823. 
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TO READERS Alrf) C(teRiSslI»ONt)ENTS. 

Publishers, Authors, Artists, and Musical Cmpasers, are requested to transmit 
on or brfore the I5th of the mouthy AnndtttsOements ef Works which they may have on 
hand, and we shall cheerfully insert then^ as we have hitherto done, free xf expense. 
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VIEWS OF COUNTRY-SEATS. 

STOKE-POGIS, THE SEAT OF JOHN PENN, ESQ, 

Stoke -P oGis was originally the n defects and beauties, in an admira- 
property of the Lords de Pogis, hie style. 

from which ancient jfamily it derives j The Viscountess Cobham d^ed 
its name. It is situated about four without issue in the year 17(50, when 
miles from Windsor, in Buckingham- Stoke-Pogis was purchased by the 
shire. In the reign of King Ed- late Hon, Thomas Penn, son of 
ward III. it was conveyed by an the Hon. William Penn, the cele- 
heiress of the Pogis family in mar- brated founder and original pro- 
riage into the family of the Lords prietor of the province of Pennsyl- 
Molins. It passed by inheritance to vania in North America. Consider- 
the Huntingdons. Henry Earl of able alterations and various additions 
Huntingdon, who died in 1595, was were now made in the old mansion, 
the last of this illustrious family who from designs by Richmond. Mr. 
possessed Stoke- Pogis. We find Penn dying in 1775, the manor of 
even in his lifetime the manor-house Stoke devolved on his eldest surviv- 
in the possession of Sir Christopher ing son John, then a minor, by Lady 
Hatton. It then passed through va- Juliana his wife, fourth daughter of 
rious hands, until it came into the Thomas Fermor, first Earl of Pom- 
possession of Lady Cobham in the fret. In 1789, the old mansion was 
year 1750; about which time Gray found to be in such a decayed state, 
celebrated Stoke -Pogis by his po- that it was taken down, with the ex- 
enf, a Long Story, in which he de- ception of one wing, left to comme- 
scribes the house and grounds, its morale the Muse of Gray; and, from 
FrV//. No. XVIIL T i 
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its blending so well with the surround- 
ing scenery, it is still in existence. 
Though a ruin, it forms a pictu- 
resque object as viewed from the 
grounds, displaying at the same time 
a fair specimen of the Gothic man- 
sion of the age of Elizabeth. 

The present elegant mansion stands 
at some distance from the old, the 
site being selected by Mr. Penn for 
the beauty of the situation and the 
fine views which it commands. The 
entrance front extends ]d2 feet, and 
is ornamented \vith a fine colonnade. 
The columns, ten in number, are 
Doric. The hall of entrance, called 
the Marble Hall, is spacious and ex- 
quisitely finished; it contains some 
superb marble busts, supported on 
scagliola pedestals, and communi- 
cates with a magnificent library, 126 
feet in length, divided into five com- 
partments by scagliola columns. The 
general division is after Bacon’s three- 
fold arrangement of r(*ason, memory, 
avd imagination. Above tlie book- 
cases is a series of designs by Smirkc 
in chiaro-scuro, representing the prin- 
ci])al epochs in the history of letters 
and science. The collection of books 
is well chosen and extensive. The 
view s from this room are fine, com- 
manding Windsor and the distant 
Avood-covered hills ; wdiile tlie embel- 
lishments of the house seem to form 
a fine fore-ground on this side, con- 
sisting of a noble park, w'ell stocked 
with deer, and otherwise diversified | 
with a spacious sheet of water. An 
observatory at the top of the house 
commands a great variety of pleas- 
ing and noble scenes, bounded by 
the castle of Windsor on the one 
side; Taplow, Cliefden, Dropmore, 
and Hedsor on the other. 

Our View of the delightful man- 
sion n‘prcsents the South Front, 


which is adorned with a colonnade 
of twelve fluted columns of the an- 
cient Doric. The library occupies 
the whole of this front, with the ex- 
ception of the wings, one of which 
forms a conservatory, the other a 
handsome apartment, which deserves 
notice, if but for the fine basso-re- 
lievo in marble, by Dearc, that graces 
the mantel-piece. It represents Caesar 
receiving a check from the Britons. 

I Connected with this room is one that 
contains a portion of the trunk of a 
I tree, supported on a marble base. 

I On a brass plate is this inscription : 

“ This part of the great elm under 
wdiich die treaty was held, A. D. 1081, 

I between Penn and the first inhabitants 
of America in the neighbourhood of Phi- 
ladelphia, and which was blowm dowm 
' A. D. 1810, is a present from some of 
the Society of Friends or Quakers re- 
siding in Pennsylvania.” 
j! It is added: 

" “ I’lie tree w^as in some danger during 

the American war while the British army 
; was in possession of diat city, it being 
I ofum necessary to cut down the trees in 
its vicinity for firing. But the late Ge- 
neral Siincoo, who had the command of 
I die district in which it grew, was induc- 
ed, by his esteem for the character of 
William Penn, and the history connected 
with it, to order a guard of British sol- 
diers to protect it from the axe.” 

By the side arc some portraits of 
the Indian chiefs who signed the 
following deed ; 

j “ This indenture witnessed!, that we, 
j Packcnali, Jaultliam Jickals,Partquesolt, 

I Jerois Essepimank, Felktroy, Hekellap- 
: pace, Eromus, Machloha, Wissa Powy, 

I I Indian kings, sack-makers, right owners 
i[ of all lands from Quing Quingus, called 

Duck Creek, unto upland, called Chester 
Creek, all along by the west side 6f De- 
laware river, and so between the Said 
creeks backwards as far as a man can 
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ride in two days with a Ijorso, for and j 
in consideration of these following goods, 
and as paid in hand and secured by ' 
William Penn, .proprietary and governor 
of the province of Pennsylvania and ter- 
ritories thereof ; viz, 20 guns, 20 fathoms 
inatchcoat, 20 fathoms stroud- water, 20 
blankets, 20 kettles, 20 lbs. of powder, 
100 bars of lead, 40 tomahawks, 100 
knives, 40 pairs of stockings, 1 barrel of 
beer, 20 lbs. of red lead, 100 fathoms of 
wampum, 30 glass bottles, 30 pewter 
spoons, 100 awl -blades, 300 tobacco- 
])ipcs, 1 00 liands of tobacco, 20 tobacco- 
tongs, 20 steels, 300 flints, 30 ])airs of 
scissars, 30 combs, 00 looking-glasses. 
200 needles, 1 skipple of salt, 30 lbs. of 
sugar, 8 gallons of molasses, 20 tobacco- 
boxes, 100 Jews' harps, 20 hoes, 30 gim- 
blcts, 30 wooden screw boxes, 100 strings 
of beads; do hereby acknowledge, t^c. 
&c. Given under our hand at New- | 
castle, 2d day of tlie 8th month, 1G85.” I 

A true copy taken from the original, 
in Dec. 1813, by Kjdiraim Morton, of' 
Washington, Pennsylvania, formerly a j 
clerk in the land-office. I 

The dining-rooin and other apart- 
ments contain some fine portraits by 
Vandyke, Lely, Kneller, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Romney, and Sir William 
Beechey. 

The house is of brick stuccoed ; 
was finished in 1790, after designs 
by the late Mr, Nasmith, but has 
since undergone an entire alteration, 
under the management of Mr. James 
Wyatt. 

The pleasure-grounds are charm- 
ingly laid out; the flow'er-garden be- 1 
ing after Mason’s principle, as de- j 
scribed in his poem, “ The English 
Garden.” Here is a chaste temple 
with Ionic columns, dedicated to the 

Child of Fancy,” containing a bust I 
ofi Shakspeare, beneath which is the 
following inscription, from his " Mcr- j 
ry Wives of Windsor | 


About, about, 

Search Windsor castle, elves, within .ind out: 
j Strew good luck, onphes, on every sacred 
room. 

That it may stand till the perpetual doom 
In state as ’wholesome as in state Uis fit. 
Worthy the owner as the owner it. 

The several chairs of order look you scour 
With juice of balm and every precious 
flower : 

Each fair instalment, coat, and several crest, 
With loyal blazon evermore be blest! 

Awl nightly, meadow fairies, look you sing, 
Like to the Garter’s compa.ss in a ring: 

The expressure that it bears, green let it he, 
More fertile, fresh, than all the fields to see ; 
And Unni unit (jui mal y pi’iiHC write 
In emerald tufts, flowers purple«l, blue, and 
white, 

I.ikc sapphire, pearl, in rich embroidery, 
Buckled below fair knighthood’s bending 
knee : 

Fairies use flowers for their chnractery.” 

It should be observed, that the 
tenij)le faces Windsor castle, of 
i which there is a fine view in the dis- 
j tance, thus rendering the whole most 
I ap]){)sitc, 

This flower-garden teems with 
! sweet-scented shrubs, and is adorned 
with the busts of eminent men, on 
pedestals bearing inscriptions from 
their w orks. In the recesses are ele- 
gant vases sacred to friendship. In 
fact, not a nook but is carefully fur- 
nished with some appropriate embel- 
lisli merit. It is but justice to state, 
that the whole is the arrangement of 
Mr. Penn. 

The park is delightfully wooded: 
from the diversified surface of the 
ground, the effect is very fine. Seve- 
ral embellishments raise their chaste 
forms among the woods, imparting 
grace to the natural beauties which 
surround them. To the north is a 
column 58 feet in height, supporting 
a colossal statue of Sir Edward 
Coke, by Rossi; while to the east, 
looking beyond a handsome stone 
1 bridge which crosses a fine sheet of 
I water, is seen the monument of Gray. 
T T 2 
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Our Second Plate is a near view 
of this Mausoleum: it was erected in 
1 7f)9, previously to which time, not 
arty memorial had been bestowed on 
the departed bard, who lay as it were 
neglected, until Mr. Penn, with feel- 
ings that all must admire, raised a 
shrine to his memory. It consists of a 
sarcophagus of stone, supported on a 
square pedestal, the sides of which 
form tablets, on which are quotations 
from his works. On approaching, 
the following inscriptions meet the 
eye : south side. 

This Monument, 

In honour of THOMAS GRAY, 

Was erected A. D. 1799, 

Among the scenes celebrated by that 
Great lyric and elegiac poet. 

He died July 30, 1771, and 
Lies, unnoticed, under the tombstone on 
Which he piously and pathetically 
Recorded the interment of his 
Aunt and lamented mother. 

EAST SIDE. I 

Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tree’s | 
shade, 

Where heaves the turf in many a moulder- 
ing heap. 

Each in his narrow cell for ever laid. 

The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep, j 

The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power. 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er 
l?avc, , 

Await alike the inevitable hour— 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 


NORTH SIDE. 

Ye distant spires, ye antique towers. 

That crown the watery glade ! 

0 happy hill, O ]>leasing shade, 

O fields, belov’d in vain. 

Where once iny careless childhood stray’d, 
A stranger yet to pain, 

1 feel the gales that from you blow 
A momentary bliss bestow. 

WEST SIDE. 

Hard by yon wood, now smiling as in scorn, 
Mutt'ring his wayward fancies, he would 
rove i 

Now drooping, woful, wan, like one forlorn. 
Or crazed with care, or cross’d in hopeless 
love. 

One morn I miss’d him on the accustom’d 
hill. 

Along the heath, and near his fav’ritc tree j 
Another came, nor yet beside the rill, 

Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he. 

The situation of this monument 
is admirably chosen: the back-ground 
is full of interest. The venerable 
church of Stoke, a plain rustic edi- 
fice, may be said to belong to Stoke 
Park. Here all is solemn, still, re- 
mote from the busy hum of men; 
and here, “ beneath the yew-tree’s 
] shade,” is the spot consecrated by the 
interment of Gray. It is immedi- 
ately beneath the eastern window, 

' where his mother and his aunt were 
previously buried. 


MARTHA THE GIPSY. 

(From Sayings and Doings” attributed to Mr. Theodore Hook.) 
(Concluded from p. 275.) 


Assistance was promptly procur- 
ed, and the wounded sufferers were 
carefully removed to their respective 
dwellings. Frederick Langdale’s suf- 
ferings were much greater than those 
of his companion; and in addition to 
severe fractures of two of his limbs, 
the wound upon the head presented 
a most terrible appearance, and ex- 


cited the greatest alarm in his medi- 
cal attendants. 

Mr- llarding, whose temperate 
course of life was greatly advantage- 
ous to his case, had suffered com- 
paratively little : a simple fracture of 
the arm and dislocation of the collfar- 
bone (which was the extent of his 
misfortune) were by skilful treatment 
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and implicit obedience to profession- j 
al commands soon pronounced in a 
state of improvement: but a wound 
had been inflicted which no doctor 
could heal. The conviction that the 
woman whose anger he had incurred 
had, if not the power of producing 
evil, at least a prophetic spirit; and 
that he had twice again to see her 
before the fulfilment of her prophe- 
cy, struck deep into his mind ; and 
although he felt himself more at ease 
when he had communicated to Mrs. 
Harding the fact of having seen the 
gipsy at the moment of the accident, 
it was impossible for him to rally from 
the shock which his nerves had re- 
ceived. It was in vain he tried to 
shake off the perpetual apprehension 
of again beholding her. 

Frederick Langdale remained for 
some time in a very precarious state. 
All visitors were excluded from his 
room, and a wretched space of two 
months passed, during which his af- 
fectionate Maria had never been al- 
lowed to see him, nor to write to, 
nor to hear from him ; while her con- 
stitution, like that of my poor Fanny 
Meadows, was gradually giving way 
to the constant operation of solici- 
tude and son'ow. 

Mr. Harding meanwhile recover- 
ed rapidly, but his spirits did not 
keep pace with his mending health: 
the dread he felt of quitting hishouse, 
the tremor excited in his breast by a 
knocking at the door, or at the ap- 
proach of a footstep, lest the intruder 
should be the basilisk Martha, were 
not to be described; and the appear- 
ance of his poor Maria did not tend 
to dissipate the gloom which hung 
over his mind. When Frederick at 
length was sufficiently recovered to 
receive visitors, Maria was not suffi- 
cient!^ -fvell to visit liim: she was too ■ 


I rapidly sinking into an early grave; 
and even the physician himself ap- 
peared desirous of preparing her pa- 
rents for the worst; while she, full of 
the symptomatic prospectiveness of 
the disease, talked anticipatingly of 
future happiness, when Frederick 
would be sufficiently re-established 
to visit her. 

^t length, however, the doctors 
suggested a change of air — a sugges- 
tion instantly attended to, but, alas! 
too late; the weakness of the poor 
girl was such, that upon a trial of 
her strength it was found inexpedi- 
ent to attempt her removal. 

In this terrible state, separated 
from him whose all she was, did the 
exemplary patient linger, and life 
seemed flickering in her flushing 
cheek, and her eye was sunken, and 
her parched lip quivered with pain. 

It was at length agreed, thaft: on 
the following day Frederick Lang- 
dale might be permitted to visit her: 
— his varied fractures were reduced, 
and the wound on the head had as- 
sumed a favourable appearance. The 
carriage was ordered to convey him 
to the Hardings’ at one, and the phy- 
sicians advised by all means that 
Maria should be apprised of and 
prepared for the meeting the day 
previous to its taking place. Those 
who are parents, and those alone, 
will be able to understand the ten- 
der solicitude, the wary caution with 
which both her father and mother 
proceeded in a disclosure so impor- 
tant as the medical men thought to 
her recovery — so careful that the 
coming joy should be imparted gra- 
dually to their suffering child, and 
that all the mischiefs resulting from 
an abrupt announcement should be 
avoided. 

They sat down by her — spoke of 
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irederick — Maria joined in the con- 
versation — raised herself in her bed 
—by degrees hope was excited that 
she might soon again se>e him — this 
lu)pe was gradually improved into 
certainty — the period at which it 
might occur spoken of — that period 
again progressively diminished. The 
anxious girl caught the whole truth 

—she knew it — she w’as conscious 

€ 

that she should behold him on the 
morrow — she burst into a flood of 
teai's and sank down upon her pillow. 

At that moment the bright sun, 
which was shining in all its splendour, 
beamed into the room, and fell strong- 
ly upon her flushed countenance. 

“ Draw the blind down, my love,” 
said Mrs. Harding to her husband. 
Harding rose and proceeded to the 
window. 

A shriek of horror burst from him. 
— She is there!” exclaimed lie. 

Who?” cried his astonished wife. 

She — she — the horrid she!” 

Mrs. Harding ran to the window, 
and beheld on the opposite side of 
the street, with her eyes fixed atten- 
tively on the house — Ma]itiia the 

UIl’SY. 

“ Draw down the blind, my love, 
and come away; pray come away,” 
said Mrs. Harding. 

Harding drew down the blind. 

“ What evil is at hand?” sobbed 
the agonized man. 

A loud scream from Mrs. Hard- 
ing, who liad returned from the bed- 
side, was the horrid answer to his 
painful question. 

Maria was deadl 

Twice of the thrice had he seen 
this dreadful fiend in human shape; 
each visitation was (as she had fore- 
told) to surpass the preceding one 
in its importance of horror, Wliat 
could siu*pass this? 


Before the afflicted parents lay 
their innocent child stretched in the 
still sleep of death: neither of them 
believed it true — it seemed^ like a 
horrid dream. Harding was bewib 
dered, and turned from the corpse of 
his beloved to the window he had 
just left. Martha was gone — ^and 
he heard her singing a wild and joy- 
ous air at the other end of tlie street. 

The servants were summoned— 
medical aid was called in — but it 
was all too late! and the wretched 
parents w ere doomed to mourn their 
loved, their lost Maria. George, 
her fond and affectionate brother, 
who w^as at Oxford, hastened from 
all the academic honours which were 
waiting him, to follow to her grave 
his beloved sister. 

The effect uj>on Frederick Lang- 
dale was most dreadful: it was aup- 
])osed tliat he would never recover 
IVom a shock so great, and 4t the mo- 
ment so uiiex))ected; for although 
i the delicacy of her constitution w'as 
j a perpetual source of uneasiness and 
solicitude, still the immediate symp- 
toms had taken rather a favourable 
turn during the last few days of her 
life, and had reinvigorated the hopes 
which those who so clearly loved 
her entertained of her eventual re- 
covery. Of this distressed youngmaii 
I never indeed heard any things till 
about three years after, when I aiiw 
it announced in the papers, that he 
was married to the only daughter j^f 
a rich west-country baronet, which, 
if I wanted to w^ork out a proverb 
here, would afford me a most adnd- 
rable opportunity of doing so. , 
The death of poor Mai-ia, and 
dreacl which her father entertained 
of the third visitation of Martha, 
made the most coni]plete change in 
! the affairs of the family. Bjr Vibe ex- 
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ertion of powerful Interest, he obtain- 
ed an appointment for his son to act 
as his deputy in the office which he 
held ; atid having achieved this desir- 
ed object, resolved on leaving Eng- 
land for a time, and quitting a neigh- 
bourhood where he must be perpe- 
tually exposed to the danger which 
he was now perfectly convinced was 
inseparable from his next interview 
witli the weird woman. 

George of course, thus checked 
in his classical pursuits, left Oxford, | 
and at the early age of nineteen com- 
menced active official life, not cer- 
tainly in the pai-ticiilar department 
which his mother had selected for 
his dihut; and it was somewhat ob- 
servable, that the Langdales, after 
the death of Maria, not only abstained 
from frequent intercourse with the 
Hardings during their stay in Eng- 
land, but that the mighty professions 
of the purse-proud citizen dwindled 
by degrees into an absolute forget- 
fulness of any promise, even condi- 
tional, to exert an interest for their 
son. 

Seeing this, Mr. Harding felt that 
he should act prudontially by endea- 
vouring to place his son wliere, in 
the course of time, he might ])crhaps 
attain to that situation from whose 
honourable revenue he could live like 
a gentleman and ‘‘ settle comforta- 
bly.” 

All the arrangements which the 
kind father had proposed being made, 
the mourning couple proceeded on a 
lengthened tour of the Continent; 
and it was evident that his spirits 
mended rapidly when he felt consci- 
ous that his liability to encounter 
Martha was decreased. The sorrow 
of Ihourning was soothed and soften- 
ed in the common course of nature, 
ahd flip quiet domesticated couple 


sat themselves down at Lausanne, 
“the world forgetting, by the world 
forgot,” except by their excellent 
and exemplary son, whose good qua- 
lities it seems had captivated a re- 
markably pretty girl, a neighbour of 
his, wliose mother appeared to be 
equally charmed with tlie goodness 
of his income. 

There appeared, strange to say, 
in this affair no difficulties to be 
surmounted, no obstacles to be over- 
come; find the consent of the Hard- 
ings (requested in a letter, which also 
begged tliem to be present at the 
ceremony, if they were willing it 
should take ])lacc,) was presently ob- 
tained by George; and at the close 
of the second year which had pass- 
ed since their departure, the parents 
and son were again united in that 
house, the very sight of which recall- 
(?d to their recollection their poor 
unliappy daughter and her melan- 
choly fate, and which was still as- 
sociated most painfully in the mind 
of Mr. Harding witli the hated gipsy. 

The charm, however, had no doubt 
been broken. In the two past years 
Martha was doubtless either dead or 
goruj from the neighbourhood : they 
were a wandering tribe. And thus 
!j Mrs. Harding checked the rising ap- 
prehensions and renewed uneasiness 
of her husband ; and so well did she 
succeed, that when the wedding-day 
came, and the bells rang, and the 
favours ffuttored in the air, his coun- 
tenance was lighted with smiles, and 
he kissed the glowing cheek of his 
new daugliter-in-law with warmth 
and something like liappiness. 

The wedding took place at that 
season of the year when friends and 
families meet jovially and harmoni- 
ously, when all little bickerings are 
forgotten, and when, by a general 
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feeling, founded upon religion and | 
perpetuated by the memory of the 
blessing granted to the world by the 
Ahnighty, a universal amnesty is 
proclaimed; when the cheerful fire 
and the teeming board announce tliat 
Christmas is come, and mirth and 
gratulation are the order of the day. 

It unfortunately happened, how- 
ever, that to the account of Miss 
Wilkinson’s marriage with George 
Harding, lam notpermitted, in truth, 
to add that they left town in a tra- 
velling coach and four, to spend the 
honey -moon. Three or four days 
permitted absence from his office 
alone were devoted to the celebration 
of the nuptials ; and it was agreed 
that the whole party, together with 
the younger branches of the Wil- 
kinsons, their cousins and second 
cousins, &c. should meet on Twelfth- 
night, to celebrate in a juvenile party 
the return of the bride and bride- 
groom to their home. 

When that night came it was de- 
lightful to see the happy faces of the 
smiling youngsters ; it was a pleasure 
to behold them pleased — a partici- 
pation in which, since the highest 
amongst us and the most accom- 
plished prince in Europe annually 
evinces the gratification he feels in 
such sights, I am by no means dis- 
posed to disclaim. And merry was 
the jest, and gaily did the evening 
pass; and Mr. Harding, surrounded 
by his youthful guests, smiled and 
for a season forgot his care : yet, as 
he glanced round the room, he could 
not suppress a sigh, when he recol- 
lected that in that very room his 
darling Maria had entertained her 
little parties on the anniversary of 
the same day in former years. 

Supper was announced early, and 
the gay throng bounded down stairs 


tothe pariour, where an abundance 
of the luxuries of middling life crowd- 
ed the board. In the centi’e appear- 
ed the great object of the feast — a 
huge twelfth-cake, and gilded kings 
and queens stood lingering over cir- 
cles of scarlet sweetmeats, and hearts 
of sugar lay enshrined with warlike 
trophies of the same material. 

Many and deep were the wounds 
the mighty cake received, and every 
guest watched with a deep anxiety 
the coming portion, relatively to the 
glittering splendour with which its 
frosted surface was adorned. Cha- 
racter-cards, illustrated with pithy 
mottoes and quaint sayings, wei’e 
distributed; and by one of those 
little frauds which such societies to- 
lerate, Mr. Harding was announced 
as king, and the new bride as queen ; 
and there was such charming jokmg, 
and such harmless merriment abound- 
ing, that he looked to his wife with 
an expression of content, which she 
had often but vainly sought to find 
upon his countenance since the death 
of his dear Maria. 

Supper concluded, the clock struck 
twelve, and the elders looked as if it 
were time for the young ones to de^ 
part. One half-hour’s grace was 
begged for by the king,” and grant- 
ed; and Mrs. George Harding on 
this night was to sing them a song 
about “ poor old maidens” — an an- 
cient quaintness, which, by custom 
and usage, ever since she was a little 
child, she had annually performed 
upon this anniversary; and accord- 
ingly the promise being claimed, si- 
lence, was obtained, arid she, with all 
that show of tucker-hbaving difil- 
denoe, which is so becoming in a 
very pretty downy-checked gkl, pre- 
pared to commence;" when a fioise, 
resembling tlmt "produceaWe *6y the 
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filing of aa eight-nad-forty pound 
sbo|;i echoed through the hou^e. k 
appealed to descend from the very 
top of Ihe building down each flight 
of stein? rapidly and violently. It 
passed the dotnr of die room in which 
they were sittings and rolled its im* 
pete<^u$ course downwards to the 
basement. As it seemed to leave 
the parlour, the door was forced 
open, as if by a gust of wind, and 
stood ajar. 

All dte children were in a moment 
pn their feet, huddled close to their 
respective mothers in groups. Mrs. 
Harding rose and rang the bell, to 
iiiquire the meaning of the uproar. 
Her daughter-in-law, pale as ashes, 
looked at George; but there was one 
of the party who moved not — who 
stirred not: it was the elder Hard- 
ing, whose eyes, first fixed stedfastly 
on tl>e ha^f-opened door, followed 
jbhe course of the wall of the apart- 
;niient tp the fire-place— therje they 

Wfaijen the servants came, they said 
tliey had heard the noise, but thought 
it proceeded from above. Harding 
looked at his wife; an4 then turpmg 
tp the servant, ohseryed carelessly, 
that it must have been some neisp 
in ^le street, and desiring him to 
withdrnw,pntreated the bride to ppr- 
aue her song. She did; but the 
dhildren had been too much alarmed 

enjoy it, and the noise had in its 
charaefrw t^^^hteg so strange and 
so unearthly, that even the elders of 
the although bound not to 

adinljt any thing like appr^ensipn 
hafoi^ their pffspri^ felt glad when 
thej found thexpselyes^at home. 

When the guests were gone^ and 
iGoorge’s wife lighted her candle to 
retire to reatf her fiither-in-law kiss- 
Ill iVo. XVIII. 


ed her affectionately, and prayed 
God to bless her. He then took a 
kind leave of his son, and putting 
up a fervent prayer for his happi- 
ness, pressed liim to his heart, and 
bade him adieu with an earnest** 
ness which, under the commonplace 
circumstance of a temporary sepai'a- 
tion, was inexplicable to the yopng 
man. 

When he reached his bed-ropm 
he spoke tp his wUe, and entreated 
her to prepare her ipiml for some 
great calamity* 

What it is to be,” said Harding, 
“ where the blow is to fall, J know 
not; but it is impending over us th»? 
night!” 

“ My life!” exclaimed Mrs. Hard- 
V^gf what fancy is this?” 

Eliza, love J” answered her hus- 
band, in a tone of unspeakable ago- 
ny, I have seen l^er for the Hiird 
and last time!” 

‘‘ Who?” 

“ Mahtua tiik gipsy.” 

‘‘ Impossible!” said Mrs. IJapding, 
“you have not left the house to-day !” 

“ True, my beloved,” replied the 
husband; “ but I have seen b^r. 
When that tremegndous noise wa? 
heard at supper, as the door waa 
pernaturally opened, I saw her. §he 
fixed tho§e dreadful eyes pf l^prs 
upon me; she proceeded to the fee- 
place, and stood in the midst of the 
children, and there she remained till 
die servan/t c&fifie in.” 

My dearest husband,” said Mrs. 
Harding, “ this is Jbnt a disorder of 
the imagination!” 

“ Be it wbat it may,” said he, “ I 
have ^en her. Humnn or superhu- 
moil— natural or supernatural — tliere 
she was. I shall not strive to argue 
upon a point where I am likely to 
U u 
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meet with little credit: all I ask is^ 
pray fervently, have faith, and we 
will hope the evil, whatever it is, 
may be averted.” 

He kissed his wife’s cheek tender- 
ly, and after a fitful feverish hour or 
two fell into a slumber. 

From that slumber never woke he 
more. He was found dead in his 
bed in the morning! 

“ Whether the force of imagina- 
tion, coupled with the unexpected 
noise, produced such an alarm as to 
rob him of life, I know not,” said my 
Communicant; ‘‘ but he was dead.” 

This story was told to me by my 
friend Ellis in walking from the city 
to Harley-street late in the evening; 
and when we came to this part of the 
history we were in Bed ford-square, 
at the dark and dreary corner of it 
where Caroline-street joins it. 

^^''And there,” said Ellis, pointing 
dowmwvards,^* is the street where it all 
occurred.” 

Come, come,” said I, you tell 
the story well; but I suppose you do 
not expect it to be received as gos- 
pel?” 

“ Faith,” said he, ** I know so 
much of it, that I was one of the 
party and heard the noise.” 

** But you did not see the spectre?” 
cried I. — No,” said Ellis, ‘‘ I cer- 
^inly did not.” 


No,” answered I, “ nor any bo- 
dy else, ril be sworn.” A quick foot- 
step was just then heard behind us 
— I turned half round to let the per- 
son pass, and saw a woman envelop- 
ed in a red cloak, whose sparkling 
black eyes shone upon by the dim 
lustre of a lamp above her head daz- 
zled me. — I w^as startled. — Pray 
remember old Martha the gipsy!” 
said the hag. 

It was like a thunder-stroke — I in- 
stantly slipped my hand into my poc- 
ket, and hastily give her therefrom a 
five-shilling piece. 

“ Thanks, my bonny one!” said the 
woman; and setting up a shout of 
contemptuous laughter, she bounded 
down Caroline-street into Riissell- 
street, singing or rather yelling a 
joyous song. 

Ellis did not speak during this 
scene — he pressed my arm tightly^ 
and we quickened our pace. We 
said nothing to each other till we 
turned into Bedford-street, and the 
lights and passengers of Tottenham- 
court-road reassured us. 

What do you think of that?'* 
said Ellis to me. 

Seeing is believing,” was my 
reply. 

I have never passed that daA 
corner of Bedford-squarem the everi- 
ing since. 


CURIOUS PICTURE OF A PRINCESS DRAWN BY 
HERSELF. 

It would be difficult to find a pa- did not like people to look ai me a^- 
rallel to the picture given of herself tentively. I bestowed no pains on 
by the Duchess of Orleans, mother dressy because fine clothes and’ dia- 
to the regent who governed France monds attract notice. Myliusb^d, 
during the minority of Louis XV. on the other hand, was very fond of 
From my earliest youth,’* says covering himself with diamonds, arid 
this princess in her Memoirs^ “ I not a Tittle gratii^ed that t dis^k^d 
well knew how very plain I was, and such ornaments. Oh gala-days I 
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was obliged to u,se rouge, which I 
did much agaiu$t my will, because I 
hatpd eveyy thing that put me out of 
my way. One day I |i]a(le the Couii- 
tes^ of Soissoris laugh heartily. She 
askcjf;! ine why, in passing the look- 
ing-ghi^s, I did not turn to it like 
every body else. I replied, * that 1 
had a great deal too much self-love, 
to mortify myself with the sight of 
my own ugliness.* 

I was really extremely ugly in 
my youth ; I had not a single inter- 
esting feature in my whole face. With 
small eyes, snub nose, fat cheeks, and 
thick lips, I had nothing whatever 
attractive in my physiognomy. In 
stature I was short and squat ; in a 
word, I was destitute of every kind 
of charm. Had I not been so good- 
tempered, nobody could have endur- 
ed me. It would have been impos- 
sible to find any traces of intellect 
about me, even with a magnifying 
glass. Perhaps on the whole face 

COUNT ^ 

M. JoiJY, whose popularity as the 
author of many sprightly and inter- 
esting works is not confined to his 
own country, has introduced us in 
his last publication. Viler mite en 
VaUe, to a fellow-traveller whom he 
fell in with on the road from Lyons 
to Turin. He strove in vain to make 
acquaintance with the stranger, who 
avoided hipi as much as possible, and 
appeared very uneasy when the pass- 
ports /^ere examined by the gens- 
darmerie. The writer describes him 
as^ a. man between forty and fifty, 
With^a g^*aye yet prepossessing look, 
a mreed smile, and an air of melan- 
chQly> commanding interest and re- 
spect. . Involuntary sighs and appa- 
^entl^ cqnvidsiye. movements escaped 


of the earth there was not so hide- 
ous a pair of hands as mine. The 
king himself (Louis XIV.) often 
made this remark to me; jocosely 
adding, that I must he thoroughly 
convinced of my ugliness, since I was 
always the first to laugh at it myself. 

“ I was nevertheless by nature of 
a melancholy disposition, and when 
any thing vexed me, my left side 
swblled as though it was full of wa- 
ter, I could not bear to lie awake in 
bed ; and therefore rose as soon as 1 
awoke. I seldom took any break- 
fast, and then only bread and but- 
ter; disliking coffee, chocolate, and 
tea. My mode of life was quite 
German, and in eating and drinking 
I adhered closely to the good old ha- 
bits. I could not abide any soup 
which MMs not mixed with milk, beer, 
or wine. Neither could I endure 
brown bread, and was always so ill 
after it, that nothing would cure me 
but eating ham and sausages.** 

nVALDA. 

him. His answers to questions were 
laconic, and frequently he gave none 
at all. It was not till the travellers 
readied Turin, that the mysterious 
stranger stepped up to our author 
and whispered as follows: You shall 
I know more concerning me : but be- 
ware of making inquiry after me; 
wait till I furnish you with informa- 
tion.’* Soon afterwards he received 
a note, but without signature, to the 
following effect: “ Be to-morrow, 
the 2d of November, precisely at two 
o’clock, on the Boulevard Borghese, 
opposite to the foundry, and a per- 
son will meet you there,” 

Here accordingly I found him, 
continues the traveller, wrapped in a 
wide cloak and w ith a slouched hat. 

U u ^ 
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lie came up to me. •• Adversity, ** 
said be, has taught me to read tl:^ 
tlioughts of men in their eyei. I have 
observed, not only that I have excited 
your curiosity, but tliat the source of 
it is pure itad philanthropic. After 
the inquiries which I have made, I 
may gratify it, and impart my history 
to you. 1 am Count Vivalda. My 
family is one of the most ancient, 
opulent, and distinguished in Milan. 
In my youth I squandered away my 
fortune; I have traveUed over almost 
the whole of Europe, shall leave Tu- 
rin in an hour, and hold your life re- 
sponsible for the keeping of the se- 
cret that I am intrusting you with. 
I am hastening to my people, to make 
my report to them : till then not a 
creature must know our place of 
abode. Our ultimate intention is to 
settle in America, whither we shall 
caiTy prodigious treasures. I share 
with the valiant Meino the command 
over the heroes of Narzoli, of whom 
gensdarmes are at this moment in 
quest. Take this ring; it will be 
a better safeguard to you on the 
roads of Italy than all the passports 
of Napoleon. You need but shew 
it: it will command universal respect.” 

At these words an involuntary 
shudder came over me. He remark- 
ed it, and continued with a smile: 
“ I am not now engaged in the pur^ 
suit of iny duty and business; here 
I am a man like yourself; but should 
prejudice against our way of life not 
have struck too deep root in your 
mind, you would discover in it much 
that is great, and you would even be 
convinced, that it is compatible with 
the performance of many an act of 
justice, with the exercise of many a 
virtue. There is nothing too bold, 
too hazardous, too desperate for us 
to attempt. Two years ago General 


Menou, then governor Turin, 
duised strictest tearch to 
made after us. Metno and t Contrive 
ed to procilre two Freinch staff-offi- 
cers* uxdhmm ; we learned the watdh^ 
word; at nudatglit we obtained^ ad» 
mittance into the governor’s house, 
upon pretext of Urgent orders of 
wMch we were the beai*ers, and pe- 
netrated to his bedchamber. Here, 
alone with him, we discovered our- 
selves, and thus addressed him:-— 

* You cause us to be pursued as ene- 
mies, and are at this moment our pri- 
soner: suspend all your measures 
against us, if you would not have ns 
pay you another visit, the conse- 
quences of which would be more se^ 
rious.” Next morning We were far 
enough out of his readh in our head- 
quarters. Some time afterwaMs, 
when the beautiftil Signora Meino 
was taken and carried to Alessandria, 
her husband repaired, in the uniform 
of a colonel of gensdarmerie^ to Ge- 
neral D . He wore the order of 

the legion of honour, and the very 
same cross he had taken from Sali- 
cetti, the traitor. No sooner Was 
Meino alone with General D— 
than he began plumply to assure 
him, that if his wife were not set At 

liberty within three days, he 

The general would not allow him to 
finish; he motioned him to retire, 
and two days afterwards the signora 
w'as free. I had staid behind kt 
Alessandria, and should otherwise 
have called die general to a sevofe 
accosint at the expiration of tlie time. 
But imagine hot diat we delight % 
bloodshed. WeWeldonrtnurder^Uifd 
only in case of absolute neoemify. 
Our band is subject to the itrifftost 
discipline. We never tahtty toff fe- 
males, 'whose viftue We hemotir 
luspeCt aboVie^^frdiii%v^ W^ ihake 
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it our piindpal bminess to secure 
the persbns ef wealthy ItaUans, and 
to fasep them as pledges; Withoiat 
doin^ tkeiti the least bodfljr harm, or 
riokting that it»peet which is due 
to therrti we carry ttetn into our 
ii|£nititahw» and there treat them with 
fctndfiess and indulgence till tliey are 
ransomed; that is, till we have ob- 
tained from tliek families a sum of 
money hfi furoportion to their fortune. 
Tlie duration of their captivity de- 
pends entirely on themselves and 
their i*elatives. We permit them to 
send home letters, mentioning the 
time and place at which the ransom 
is to be paid. We consider them 
only as hostages, who are immediate- 
ly liberated when our terms are com- 
plied with. If, liowever, their fa- 
milies abuse this intimation, and ac- 
quaint the authorities with the cir- 
cumstances, death is the consequence ; 
and tUs danger is always particular- 


ly kisisted'cn in Ac letter^ Noraaii 
is ever carried oft' and compelled to 
ransotn himself twice.** - 
With thesfc words, the cotmt^ re^ 
peatmg hit injuncfion of secrecy; 
shook meby the hhnd. We ported, 
and for ever. I have since learned, 
that, after several sanguinary con^ 
flicts with the gensdttrmerie, MeinO 
an^ he were surrounded in a krm- 
Imuse, which was formally besieged, 
and as they would not surrender, 
fire was opened on the house, which 
was soon in flames. Memo, who was 
no more than twenty-five years okl, 
and his comrades, were dragged 
from amidst the blazing ruins, con- 
veyed to Turin, condemned by thfe 
court of assize, and executed at thfe 
Place de Greve there in the Jews* 
quarter. Salicetti’s cross was trans- 
ferred from the bosom of the roblw 
to tliat of the commander of* the 
sicmdamiefie of Alessandria. 


GHOST STORIES.— No. VII. 

TUIi APPAUITION OF WOODSTOCK. 


Soon after die execution of King 
Charles I. the parliament appointed 
a commission to survey his house at 
Woodstock, with the manor, park, 
woods, and other demesnes belong- 
ing to k. The commissioners, hav- 
ing engaged a secretary named Giles 
Sharp, met on the ISth of October, 
1649, and took up their residence in 
the khig*s^ own rooms. They made 
fakmajestys bedchamber their kitch- 
en; the CoundH-hall their pantry, and 
the presence diamber the place 
vAere they sat for the dispatch of 
httsbiem. The dining-room they con- 
verted into a wood-yard, and stored 
it %ith the wood of the famous roy- 
al oak froi^ the High Park, which, in 
drder ttiat noftiiiig miglit be left with 


the name of the king about it, they 
had dug up by the roots, and split 
and bundled up into faggots for fiiel. 

Things being thus prepared, they 
met on the 16th of the same moMtli 
for the dispatch of business; but in 
the midst of their first consultation, 
there entered a large black dog, 
which made a dreadful howling, over- 
turned two or three of their chairs, 
and tlienxirept under a bed and va- 
nished. This excited the greater 
surprke as the doors were kept con- 
stantly locked, so that no ordinary 
dog could have got either in or out. 
Next day their surprise was increas- 
ed: when sitting at dinner in a lower 
room, they plainly heard the ndise 
of persons w'alkmg over their heath, 
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ttboligh they (hat the doors 

were all logkedj and. that nobpdy 
could be there. Preseritly afterwards 
they heard the wood pf thp king’s 
oak brought by parcpjs %am the din- 
u^g-rpoiUff^nd thrown with great yio- 
knce. into the preseucG-cliamber; as 
also all the chairs^ stoph) tables, and 
other furniture, forcibly hurried about 
the room; their papers, containing 
the minutes of their transactions, 
were torm and the inkrglass broken. 

When all this noise had ceased, 
Sharp, their secretary, proposed to 
examine these rooms; and in presence 
of the commissioners, from wliom he 
received the key, he opened the 
doors, and found the wood spread 
about the room, the chaks tossed 
about and broken, the papers torn, 
and the ink-glass broken, as already 
mentioned, but not the least track of 
any human creature, nor the least 
reason to suspect one, as the doors 
wei*e all fast, and the keys in the 
custody of the commissioners. It 
was therefore unanimously agreed, 
that the author of this mischief must 
have entered the room by the key- 
hole. 

The following night, Sharp the 
secretary and two of the commis- 
siqners’ servants being in bed in the 
same room, which was contiguous to 
that where the commissioners lay, 
had their beds’ feet lifted up so much 
higher than their heads, that they 
expected to have their necks broken, 
aijd then they were let fhJl at once 
with so .much violence as shook the 
whole house, and terrified die com- 
missipniers more than ever. 

On the night of the 19tb, as all 
were in bed in the same room for 
gl*eater safety, and lights burning by 
them, the candles in an instant went 
out with a sulphureous sme}l, and at 


the same . motpent. njany wooden 
trenchers were hurled about dmropiyi, 

which next morning wcrcifpimd lh> 

be the same w^hiph thpir honours fiad 
eaten off the day before, jmd.wbicfi 
bad been rempved from. the tp^ntry, 

I though not a lock was foupd opened 
I in the whole house. Xhe iiext pigld 
I they fared still worse; the caudlp^ 

I went out as before;; the cpptainsjqf 
their honours’ beds were rattled ]to 
and fro with great violence ; their ho- 
nours received many severe blows and 
bruises from eight great pewter dish- 
es and a number of wooden trenchers 
thrown on their beds, and which, 
tilling off* again, were heard rolling 
about the room, though in the morn- 
ing not one of them w^as to be seen. 
This night likewise they were alarm- 
ed by the tumbling down of oaken 
billets about their beds and other 
frightful noises;, but. all was deal* in 
the mornings as if no such thing fiad 
happened. 

The following night the keeper of 
the king’s house and his dog lay in 
the commissioners’ room, and then 
they had no disturbance : but on the 
night of the g2d, though the dpg lay 
in the room as before, yet tlie can- 
dles went out; a number of orich- 
bats fell from the chimney into the 
room; the dog howled piteously; 
their bed-clothes were all stripped 
off, and their terror increased. Ou 
the S4th, they thought that, all the 
wood of the king’s oak was vipler|tiy 
thrown down by their bed-sides ; they 
counted sixty-four biUets th^t fell, 
and some 1^1^ shook the bedam 
which they Uy ; but m the muwijg 
nothing was to be seeu^ por had the 
door of the room whm;e the , hiljet- 
wood was kept been opeped ^ , 4 
next night the candlec w^erc put pujj:, 
the curtains rattled, and a.^^d^eadful 
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crack likfe thunder heard ; and 

oiie of the servants rilnning in haste, 
thinking his master was killed, found 
three dozen of trenchers laid smooth- 
ly under the quilt by him. 

All this, however, was nothing to 
what followed . About the middle of 
the night of the 29th, the candles 
went out; something walked majes- 
tically through the room, and opened 
and shut the windows; great stones 
Were thrown violently into the room, 
some of which fell on the beds and 
others on the floor: about one o'clock 
a noise was heard like that of forty 
cannon discharged together, and it 
was repeated after an interval of 
about eight minhtes. These explo- 
sions, which were heard through all 
the country for sixteen miles round, 
alarmed and raised all the neighbour- 
hood, who coming into their honours’ 
room, collected the great stones, four 
score in number, and laid them in 
the corner of a field, where they 
were still to be seen many years af- 
terwards, During these noises, which 
were heard in both rooms at once, 
the commissioners and their servants 
^ve themselves up for lost: they 
cried out for help, and Giles Sharp, 
snatching up a sword, had well nigh 
killed one of their h6hours, mistak- 
ing him for the spirit, as he came 
from his own room to theirs. While 
they were together, the noise was 
continued, part of the tiling was strip- 
ped off, and all the windows of an 
upper room were taken away with it. 

On the 30th, at midnight, some- 
thing walked into the room, treading 
like a bear: it walked many tirqes to 
arid fro, then threw the warming-pan 
violently on the floor; at the same 
tihiS alai^e quaritity of broken glass, 
acconipinied Muth large stones and | 
Horse? Boiies, came pouting into the ! 


0 

room with uncommon force. These 
were all found in the morning, to the 
astonishment and terror of the com- 
missioners, who were yet determined 
to proceed with the business. 

At length, on the 1st of Novem- 
ber, the most dreadful Scene of all 
ensued. Candles were lighted up in 
every part of the room, arid a great 
fire, made. At midnight, while the 
; candles were all burning, «i rioisC, 
like the bursting of a cannon, waS 
heard in the room, and the burning 
billets were thrown about by it, even 
into the beds of their honours, who 
called Giles and his companions to 
their relief, otherwise the house had 
been burned to the ground. About 
an hour afterwards, the candles went 
out as usual; an explosion, resem- 
bling the discharge of many cannon, 
was heard, and many pailfuls of greeri 
stinking water were thrown upon their 
honours’ beds ; great stones were al- 
so hurled in as before; the bed-cur- 
tains and bedsteads were torn and 
broken, the windows shattered, and 
the whole neighbourhood alarmed 
with the most dreadful noises ; nay, 
the very rabbit-stealers, who were 
abroad that night in the warren, were 
so ten’ified, that they fled for fear, 
and left their ferrets behind them. 
One of their honours this night spoke, 
and asked, in the name of God, what 
it was, and why it disturbed them so? 
No answer was given to this; but the 
noise ceased for a while, when the 
spirit returned, and as they all agreed, 
brought with it seven devils worse 
than itself. One of the servants 
now lighted a large candle, and set 
it in the door-way between the two 
chambers to see what passed; and as 
he watched it, he plainly saw a hoof 
striking the candle and candlestick 
into the middle of the room, and atV 
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wards making three scrapes over 
the »iuff and scraping it out. Upon 
this the same person had the bold- 
ness to draw a aword; but he had 
scarcely got it out when he felt an 
invisible force pulling it from Inm: 
the latter at length prevailing, struck 
him so violent a blow on the head 
with the puthmel, that he fell down 
for dead. At this instant was heard 
another burst, like the discharge of 
the broadside of a ship of war, and 
at intervals of a minute or two, nine- 
teen mote succeeded: these shook 
die house so violently, that they ex- 
pected it every moment to fall upon 
their heads. The neighbours, being 
all alarmed, flocked to the house in 
great numbers, and all joined in 
prayer and psalm - singing, during 
which the noise still continued in 
the other rooius, and the discharge 
of ^cannon was heard as from widi- 
out, tbougli no visible agent was seen 
to discharge them. 

But what was most alarming of 
all, and effectually put an end to the 
proo^dings of these commissioners, 
happened the next day, while they 
were all at dinner, when a paper, in 
winch they had signed a mutual 
agreement to reserve a part of the 
premises out of the general survey, 
afterwards to slpre it equally 
among themselves, which paper they 
bidooiDcealed fortbe present under 
the earth in a pot contakung an 
orange-tree that stood at one cor- 


ner of the rooio, was consumed in a 
wonderful manner, by the earth with 
which the pot was fllfed hdung flro, 
and biimir^ violently with a blue 
fume and an intolerable stench, so 
that they were all driven out oS die 
house, to which they cpuld never 
again be prevailed upon to return. 

These extraordinary particulars 
are recorded as authenticated facts 
by Dr. Plot in Ids Natural Histpry of 
Oxfordshire ; and he gravely adds, 
that “ though tricks have often been 
played in affairs of tliis kind, yet 
many of the things above related are 
not reconcileable with juggling, such 
as tlie loud noises beyond the power 
of man to make without sucli instru- 
ments as were not there ; the tearing 
and breaking the beds; the throwing 
about tlie fire^ die hoof treading out 
die candle; and the striving for the 
sword and the blow the mm received 
&om the pummel of it.’" , 

Notwithstanding dipse arguments, 
the whole affair was the contrivance 
of the secretary, die memorable Jo- 
seph Collins of Oxford, otherwise 
called Funny Joe^ who, having en- 
gaged himself to the epuunis^ioners 
by the name of Giles Sharp, by his 
knowledge of die private trap-^dpors 
belonging to the house, by the help 
of fulminating powder and other che- 
mical preparations, and by lettiughM 
fellow-servanits into the scheme, ear- 
ned on the deception without disco- 
very to the very last. 


GAELIC BEUCS. 

No. XII. . 

LEGEND OF THE SPAR-CAVE. 

The king and lord of a hundred from sea to sea, and the dreed&l 
isles, the high chief of Clan CoUa, blast to scatter attr that blow the 
peace-maker of contending warriors embers of feud among scgis^^of the 
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land of Wife, the king and lord of ! 
the iales pacified a feud of genera- ; 
tions bet?jireen the Macneil, laird of 
CoHofisay, and the Macleany laird of 
CoU. The lord of the iales engaged 
the find bund of brdtherlioodto quell 
those leaders of ancient strife, when 
he gave his twin daughters, beaming 
in all their loveliness, that the stream 
of life for Coll and Collonsay should 
roll a mingled tide through ages far 
to come. But the breath of feud 
may be rekindled by a passing gale 
to a tempest, fierce as the lightning 
of thunder-rended skies, and a con- 
test of their vassals for the wreck of 
a ship from coasts remote spread a 
flame of haughty defiance to the 
leaders, and the twdn sisters mourn 
for a death-dealing rage of steel; but 
the pleading voice of their grief is 
unheard amidst the din of arms. As 
wave* answers to wave on the shores 
of their isles^ the twin sisters lament 
the figbtef blood, while the roaring 
surged; toss between them, and the 
sisters eanuot meet to recall the joys 
of their youth. Summers rise in 
leafy pride, arid wiriters howl along 
the dry whii^tling grass of the plains, 
and the bright smile of peace re- 
turns not to the green isles of the 
west. 

The laird of Collonsay and the 
laird of Coll are foremost among 
the 'Valiant in Scotland’s wars; and 
thesakitly brotheifof the lord of the 
isles, the calm-browed abbot of Oron- 
say, brings the twin sisters together 
to his dome of prayer. Stretched 
on the couch of languishing is Ecban 
cean ard na Laoch* within the holy 
walls ; and the leechcraft of the bre- 
thren has failed, because of his im- 
palte&t flame of valour, eager to 
* The’chief of heroes. 

Vdt. IiL XVIIL 


j flash among ike sons of snow. Tn 
I joy the fever-worn hero laid his 
burning clieek upon the bosom of 
hismotlier; but swelling wrath quick- 
ened the hearings of his heart when 
the spouse and daughter of Coll ap- 
peared. The gentle chieftainess of 
Coll hailed in love the twin sister of 
her birth, and the higli-souled lady 
of ^Collonsay sent forth all her fond- 
est welcomes as she clasped the part- 
ner of her earliest days; but with 
averted looks, cold was the grasp of 
Ecban’s hand, till the soft-voiced 
greetings of Suilmigacha entered 
his breast, a hidden fire. As a beau- 
tiful mist gilded with the crimson 
dawn, the blushing maid subdued 
the rising gust of hate as she drew 
near his couch. With smiles artless 
as the babe of yesterday she unbent 
his lofty brows, as a moonbeam cheers 
the darkling cleft of a precipice ;*and 
though he turned indignant from the 
offspring of a foe, his heart and hisi, 
eye pursued her light bounding steps. 
Fourteen summers had not shone 
upon the amber tresses floating over 
her neck and breast, as rays of noon 
glancing upon the snowy peak of 
Jura, and the kids of her green isle 
sported not along their native hil- 
locks with agility more gladsome. 
The twin sisters rejoiced in the love 
of years long past; they rejoiced in 
the growing strength of Echjih, when 
bashful awe of the hero departed 
from Suilmigacha, as hea%7 fogs of 
summer are dispelled by the light of 
morn, and her awakening glee chas- 
ed tlie clouds from his spirit. With 
brightened aspect he listened to the 
thrilling notes of her harp, or the 
more ravishing breath of her song, 
recalling the deeds of olden time. 
The soul of Echan cean ard na La- 
X‘x 
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(le'l) hung on this bud of loveliness, !| 
as the wild bee roused from chilling 
slumbers hovers in delight about the 
first flower of spring; and if her 
sidelong looks met the fiery gaase of 
his eye, the deep blush of her cheeks, 
and the trembling of her hand as 
she swept the strings of the harp, 
wanned his bosom with ,the hope 
that feeds secret sighs of love. 'W^ith 
tearful sympathy she laid the herb 
of healing on his side, white as foamy- 
headed billows, dashing, leaping, and 
struggling around the roaring, w^hirl- 
ing Corryvrekan; or her soft hand 
tenderly chafed his arm, still aching 
with the stroke of her people. As 
the child earns a smile of Muime, 
she called up all his soul, when lier 
slender fingers sportively divided the 
curls, of his raven hair, to mix them 
with her own flowing tresses; and 
with the enchantment of her mirth, 
he is raised from the couch of suf- 
/ering. 

The autumn waned, summer pass- 
ed away, and spring advanced, when 
a light skiff’ brings a scout to the 
ablwt of Oronsay, w ith tidings that 
the chiefs rcturn to their isles. The 
twin sisters separate in grief, and 
Suilmigaclia, clasped in the embrace 
of Echan, twines her w^liite arms on 
his neck, and her mother bade him 
impress on her unripened lips a bro- 
ther’s fond adieus. Their souls min- 
gled in this first salute; their eyes 
are fountains of w oe when the abbot 
hastens the lady of Coll to her swift- 
sailing ship. Desolate and forlorn, 
the young chief of Collonsay with 
straining sight pursues the receding- 
bark — the image of Suilmigacba re- 
mains^fixed in his inmost heart is 
the maid : but the maid of his love is 
daughter to a foe; and the gray- 
haired chief of Collonsay detests 


Cflan na Geallanna. Echan is sad 
for the rage of his father, yet Ite 
feels the parting kiss of SuilHitgacha, 
and a soft pressure of her arm re- 
turns in his dreams. i 

The prince of Fellin claims aid 
from the unfailing arm of Echan 
cean ai*d na Laoch, and the terror 
of his name withers the invaders of 
Erin. He returns a meteor of bat- 
tles, but thoughts of Suilmigacba 
consume his lonely nights ; the fire 
of his dark-rolling eye is quenched— 
sickness of tlie soul w-astes his manly 
form — the right Ivaiid of valour falls 
nerveless on the couch of disease. 
The gray-haired leader of Collonsay 
lived but in his son; but that he 
should wed the daughter of a foe, 
would darken his years more than to 
lay the last hope of his race beneath 
a cairn of the brave, where his ghost, 
wandering on all the winds, still bends 
to the clouds of a forbidden land. 

The gray-haired leader of Goll<m- 
say spreads a flaming light in the 
east, and Echan guides his prow to 
Oronsay. 

“ Brother of my grandsire, and 
spiritual father of the mightiestclans,” 
he said, “ the red cross of holy va- 
lour is on my garment; the spear 
and lance of Scotia in my hand: with 
thy benediction, abbot of Oronsay, I 
depart in hope of fame among the 
terrible in arms.” 

Wide-spreading is thy reno^tn 
of former fights, ray son,” repUqd 
the abbot; “ and thy name sliall be 
heard on every field of the buiviiiig 
sandy plains. I bless thee in tlie 
powqr of the Highest, and bis bless- 
ing shall be thy shield amidst the 
strife of nations; the painim sbell 
flee before thy fiery glances, and'tby 
fame shall resound over all the earth.” 

The arm of Echan turned the fu- 
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rious tide of battlefi ! yet as a moul- 
dering spark wastes in secret the 
feftindad^ ofa lofty pile^the thoughts 
of Suilmigacha prey on his burning 
soul. His strength fails; helpless 
and doleful, he is wafted to Oron- 
say. 

The lady of Collonsay and the 
lady of Coll have again met within * 
the holy walls; they meet in care and 
sorrow. The lady of Collonsay 
mourns her lord and son exposed to 
the painim steel; and the lady of; 
Coll bewails her lord ingulphed in | 
caverns of the deep. Suilmigacha ■ 
is there in all her beauty, full-grown, 
as a young birch waving before a 
breeze of early morn. Her voice of 
love again enters the ear of Eclian; 
her white arm raises his drooping 
head, and his hollow cheek glows 
in the soft light of her blue eyes, 
sparkling through tears. 

Our sires were foes, my hero,” 
rfie said ; but with thee, and for 
thee, Suilmigacha dies.” 

" And for Suilmigacha is the 
strength of Echan laid low,” faintly 
spoke the hero. “ Angel of my life, ^ 
our bridal bed shall be the cold earth 
of Oronsay.” 

** My children,” said the abbot, 
** though for me in early youth the 
dross of human passion was purified 
by a flame divine, not iinpitied is 
the scorching flame of your bosoms. 
Echati dies if Suilmigacha is not 
given to bis love, and Suilmigacha 
pines to the grave for the hero of 
her hidden sighs. I give ye to each 
ether in the Lord, and in the holy sa- 
crament of your marriage the feuds 
iif beth your clans shall be healed 
for ever. I give ye to each other, if 
VriBing to conceal your fruitful loves 
ilk a cavemetl recess known only to 


the brother of your grandsire-— aVe^ 
cess hallowed by the devotions of my 
earliest youth.” 

“ Give me but Suilmigacha,” said 
Echan, “ and in her ! shall have light 
and joy amidst caves untrodden by 
the foot of man. Say, maid of my 
heart, can the love of Echan cheer 
thee in profounds of the earth?” 

.The blushes of love spoke for Suil- 
migacha as she gave her white hand 
to the hero; and the triple bond of 
friendsliip knit betw^een the race of 
Odnine and Nielvolda^ was their 
pledge of safety. The three brothers 
of times long past, with their war- 
barks, conveyed Echan cean ard na 
Laoch and Suilmigacha beneath the 
shade of night to the Slochd Altram, 
and again and again returned to 
spread a feast of plenty within the 
stony-girdled retreat. The Muime, 
who in early infancy nurtured Sifilmi- 
gacha, receives her babe, and Echan 
exults over his first-born. The deep# 
bosomed cave is warmed by love and 
joy. The tales of other times are 
sweet from the mouth of Echan by 
clay, and Suilmigacha beguiles the 
night with her song ; while the Muime 
rejoices in the growth of a boy, in 
whom are healed the feuds of Col- 
lonsay and Coll in all years to come. 

In returning from the wars of the 
cross, the gray-haired chief of Col- 
lonsay has died, and the brothers 
come to hail the young leader, and 
to bear him from the Slochd Altram 
to his own isles. The gray-haired 
chief is with his mighty fathers, and 
the name of Echan cean ard na La- 
och shall live in the mouth of song. 

This relic Is of a later date than 
those formerly submittol to the pub- 
lic; yet it affords a portraiture of an- 
* See Repriskory for December 1 ^ . 
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dent mode& of feeling and eidstence^ 
which probably may seem novel and 
interesting to modern readers. We 
may venture to say, that our transla- 
tbnshave given views of the charac- 
ter, customs, and events among the 


Gael, immediately sttbse(iuent to the 
heroic ages, more intimately titan 
can be furnished by any pi^blicadon 
now extant, and each bears internal 
evidence of antiquity. 

B. a 


COURTSHIP OF MADEMOISELLE DE MONTPENSIER. 


It is generally known that this la- 
dy, niece to Louis XIII. fell in love 
with, and was privately married to, 
M. de Lauzun, captain of the king’s 
body-guard; but the details which 
the lady herself has left us of the 
difficulty she found to reveal her pas- 
sion are not so well known, and may 
perhaps amuse our readers. We 
should premise, that at the time she 
conceived this passion she was in 
her forty-fourth year. ** It seemed 
to me,” says she, that the frank- 
ness *land gaiety with which I spoke 
to M. Lauzun could not fail to re- 
veal to him what was passing in my 
heart; and though he always en- 
trenched himself within the bounds 
of a profoimd respect, I hoped ne- 
vertheless that he could not but un- 
derstand me. One day, after the 
usual compliments, I told him that it 
was reported that the king (Louis 
XIV.) wished me to marry Prince 
Charles of Lorraine, and I asked him 
if he had heard of it. He replied 
no, and strove to persuade me, that 
the king would take no step that was 
not agreeable to me. At that mo- 
ment I desired ardently to open my 
heart to him, but I had not the cou- 
rage to go on : however, I comfoited 
myself that I had at least broken off 
the conversation in a way that would 
allow me to renew it. 

Accordingly, on the following 
day, when 1 again asked what he 
thought of this marriage, he replied, 


that he considered my present situa- 
tion too happy to be rashly changed* 
‘ Here,’ said he, ‘ you are esteemed 
and honoured for your virtues, your 
merit, and your rank. The king 
loves you; he treats you with respect 
and affection: what then have you 
to wish? If you had been queen or 
empress in a foreign country, you 
would be ennuied to death: these 
conditions are very little superior to 
your own, and you would have the 
trouble to study the humour of you? 
Imsband and of the people with 
whom you must live. I cannot con- 
ceive that you would find in such a 
situation the sweet and tranquil plea- 
sures you now enjoy.* ” 

This speech was not certainly very 
encouraging, for M. de Lauzun did 
not seem to consider that love was 
a necessary ingredient in the lady’s 
happiness. She, however, contrived 
to let him know that she thought 
otherwise, for she avowed that she 
meant to make the fortune of a pri^ 
vate gentleman. He then enlarged 
upon the difficulty of finding a man 
whose birth and merit were suffici- 
ently great to justify all that the 
princess intended to do for him. 

Mademoiselle de Montpensier re- 
plied, 4;hat there was no difikulty in 
discovering such a man, since be 
was already found : but all her ef^ 
forts to excite the curiosity of f he 
provoking De Lauzun were vain; 
she could not get him to ^ut the 
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queslioiiy Who is he ?” And to say 
absolutely It is you,” was rather 
embarraEising even for an enamoured 
virgin of forty-four* In this em- 
barrassment a whimsical expedient 
presented itself. I have a mind,” 
said she to him, to blow upon the 
glass, and to trace the name of my 
intended husband upon it in large 
letters.” Her heart, however, failed 
her; she put off the intended ex- 
planation till the next day, and then 
when he was quitting her, she slip- 
ped into his pocket a billet, contain- 
ing only the words^ — “ It is you.” 

One would have thought the affair 
was finished, and that the gentleman 
had nothing to do but express his 
gratitude and rapture: no such thing; 
this provokingly modest M. de Lau- 
zun was determined to be incredu- 
lous. They met the next day at the 
queen’s, and he said to mademoi- 
selle, ‘‘ I am not such a fool as to 
fall into the snare you laid for me in 
your billet of yeeftrday: I know very 
well you love to divert yourself; but 
I am not so vaila as to be the dupe 
of such a trick.” 

Here was a turn which might have 


put an end to tlie; passion of a lady 
less enamoured. Wc know , not in 
what way she contrived at last to 
open his eyes, but she did open 
them; and they were privately mar- 
ried, because the king, who had at 
first given his consent to the match, 
was afterwards prevailed upon by 
the remonstrances of the queeti and 
of .the Prince de Cond^ to revoke it. 

Lauzun attributing part of his 
disgrace to Madame de Montcspan, 
expressed himself in such terms re^ 
specting her, that the king imprisoov- 
ed him during ten years at Pignerol. 
It is probable that this circumstance 
had the effect of completely souring 
a temper which must have been na>- 
turally brutal, for he behaved ex- 
tremely ill to his wife on his return. 
A house which she had built at 
Choisy first caused a misunderstand- 
ing between them: be reproathed 
her incessantly with what he called 
a waste of money, plunged into gam- 
ing and debauchery, and finally ren- 
dered her so miserable, that she be- 
came as anxious to part from him as 
she had been to unite herself to hhn. 


THE MAGIC GOBLET. 


Adhim, the sultan of India, was 
more fortunate than monarchs were 
in his time, or even in our own ; for 
he liad a vizier who always told him 
the truth* Incredible as this circum- 
stance will appear to those prime 
ministers who may do us the honour 
of reading our tale, it is nevertheless 
a fact; for which we have the ;5mtlio- 
rity of the sage Aboulcasem, from 
whose valuable manuscripts we have 
tak^n the substance of the following 
j^toiy. Adhinl^ the sultan of India, 
and fhe mo^ valiapt monarch of 


his time, was once rescued from im- 
pending death in the field of battle 
by one of his soldiers, who threw 
himself between the sultan and the 
enemy, and received in his own bo- 
som the weapon aimed at the lieart 
of his prince. Heaven had decreed 
that the soldier’s life should not pay 
the forfeit of his generous devotion*; 
he recovered; and Adhim wished to 
shew his gratitude by heaping riches 
and honours upon him. But the 
gifts of Adhim were humbly but re- 
solutely rejected by Misnar: possess^ 
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ecTof the means to live, he had taken j tre of India with a tnikiness which 
up anus only to aid in repelling an I gained him the surname of the Be- 
invasion with which his country was i neficent, and his views were worthi- 
menaced, and he had no wish be- j ly seconded by his faithful Mi^^ 
yond that of finishing his days on ! The vizier was right: Iris frankness 
the spot be had inherited from his ; created for him a multitude of ene- 
forefadiers. i mies; but their machinations served 

Adhim failed to engage him in his jj only to root him more firmly than 
service, but he did not for that es- , ever in the favour of Adhim, who, 


teem him the less, and he not unfre- 
<{uently sought in the humble dwell- 
ing of Misnar a relaxation from the 
cares of the throne. Every day in- 
creased his attachment to this man, 
in wdiom he discovered so much 
wisdom and goodness, that he at 
length offered him the post of vizier; 
anti when Misnar, with humble ac- 
knowledgments for his royal mas- 
ter’s bounty, declined it, Adhim did 
not as before acquiesce in his deter- 
mination: he peremptorily insisted 
on knowing his reasons; and Misnar, 
thus pressed, replied: ‘‘ From my 
youth, O royal Adhim ! I have never 
been able to conceal or deny what I 
thought was the truth: judge then 
how ill I should be suited to a place 
where my sincerity must be for ever 
giving oflence. I should soon be 
surrounded by enemies ; all my ac- 
tions would be misrepresented; I 
should lose your royal favour; and 
even if I escaped with life, I should 
be consigned again with ignominy to 
that obscurity from which your boun- 
ty bad raised me.” 

Misnar,” said the sultan, ** you 
wrong your sovereign: fear not that 
the truth will ever be offensive to 
me, or that the machinations of my 
courtiers can ever deprive thee of my 
protection. Dismiss then those unjust 
apprehensions, and take the post to 
wluch I wish to raise tliee.” 

Misnar prostrated himself and 
obeyed. Adhim swayed the scep- 


whenever they were in private, laM 
aside his rank, and conversed with 
his minister as an equal and a friend. 

The cares of the throne wei’e one 
day their subject, “ They are weigli- 
ty," said Adhim, but they would 
be insupportable were it not for thy 
attachment and fidelity, and the love 
of my women. My courtiers are de- 
ceitful and interested; they talk of 
their attachment to me, but in reality 
they regard me only as an instru- 
ment to fbrw^ard their ambitious victvs : 
but my women love me for myself. 
What thinkest tfaou?” continued the 
sultan, finding that Misnar did not 
re])ly. — “ I tlrinkj^ said the vizier, 
“ that Adhim is not less a monarch 
to his w omen than to his courtiers : 
real love deals not in profession, and 
the language of adulation is not less 
that of deceit because it comes from 
the li})s of beauty.” 

“Misnar!” cried the sultan smil- 
ing, “ the court has at last corrupted 
thee : thou wouldst make me dissa^ 
tisfied with all others, that I may va- 
lue thee the more.” The vizier re^ 
plied with equal gaiety, and the 
versation ceased; but the words of 
Misnar dwelt upon the mind of Ad- 
him, and poisoned the pleasure he 
used ,to take in the society of hh 
women. “ Vizier,” said he orie day, 
“ I would give my richest province 
to satisfy the doubts which tlioudlast 
raised of the attachment of my ^o- 
men: is there, thinkest thpd, any 
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mctlMxl to prove it?” Misnar owned 
tlmt there but he be»uiiglit iiis^ ; 
royal ina^tei* not to seek for certain- 
ty where certainty might deprive him 
of the sweetest pleasure of his life, 
that of believing himself beloved, 
liis arguments were vain, the sultan 
impatiently demanded the proof, and 
Misnar presented him with an an- 
tique goblet. “ This goblet,” said 
he, “ has descended to me from my 
forefathers; it possesses no virtue but | 
antiquity: nevertheless it may be made j 
a means of ascertaining what you i 
wish. Inform such of the sultanas j 
as you wish to prove, that a draught 
taken from it possesses the power 
of giving to a wife who truly loves 
her husband a beauty almost celes- 
tial; but to her wdiose whole heart 
is not truly and purely devoted to 
lier love, the draught becomes a 
mortal poison, and she expires as 
soon as she has tastf^vl it. The sultan 
received the cup, ^nd so impatient 
was he to solve his doubts, that he 
deterinined to make the experiment 
that very day. 

The first to whom he presented 
it was the fair Casema. “ Light of 
the seraglio,” cried he, “ I bring thee i 
a means of rendering thy beauty if • 
possible still more resplendent and 
presenting it to her, he explained its 
use, taking care to dwell upon the 
certain, effects of the poison. The 
beautifid Casema turned pale> but 
speedify recovering^ and throwing 
herself at the feet of the sultan, 

Th® ardour of my love for thee, 
O mighty Adlrim,” said she, must 
not render me unjust. It is thp Sid- 
Sbeliina who has given thee an 
heir to thy throne: to her then it 
balengs^of right first to essay the 
virtue of the cUp; and even the op- 


! portunity of proving my faith to tliee 
, umst not make me deprive her of it.” 

All ! thou base hypocrite !*’ mut- 
tered the angry and disappointed 
Adhim, as he quitted her to make a 
trial of the faith of Shelinm. O 
Adiiim 1” cried she, thou knowest 
the excess of my love, and how glad- 
ly I would prove it even at the ex- 
pense of my life, but I dare not draw 
upon myself the vengeance of heaven 
I by having recourse to magic.” This 
speech went to tlie heart of Adhim, 
for Shelima was she of whose love 
he had believed himself most secure; 
and it was almost without hope that 
he presented the cup to the young 
Muimuna, who excused herself from 
using it, because she was conscious 
that the excess of her love for Ad* 
him exceeded that of all his other 
wives ; and she feared lest the extra- 
ordinary charms which the cup wdiild 
bestow upon her would create among 
them enemies, who might at last suc- 
ceed in depriving lier of the heart 
of the sultan. 

Hope was now so extinguished in 
the breast of Adhim, that he heard 
without surprise the various excuses 
j made by the other sultanas to whom 
I he offered the cup in turn; and be* 
fore the evening, it had been rqect- 
ed by all except Zuima, a young 
slave, who had made so little impres- 
sion on the mind of the sultan, thnt 
he thought not of proving her faith. 

Adliim retired to muse in the so- 
litude of his cliamber over the bitter 
disappointment which his vizier’s love 
of truth had prepared for him, and 
to wish that he had still remained in 
that ignorance which constituted the 
pleasure of his life : but the cliam 
was dissolved; he felt tlmt the smile 
of beauty could no longer bring joy 
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THU SKIMTUL MEITKJIAN* 


the following morning tatclismisii hk 
Women; ■ 

He was ^eefx in A^ection when 
lie was that i2alnm:^rayed 
imssidn to kiss fais jfiiatstooh ** What 
wcmldi^ thou said lie^ ^raising her 
as slle^f)vohtrat 0 d lio'lBdf befe 
— Jostice.”-^ Whor has wronged 
thee r^*^^ 3?hyeelft what has Zul^na 
done that thou> hast not granted: to 
fam' tlie ptifilege of proving her faith 
to^the^r: ; 

Xhe ^ heart of Adhim tlnrobbed 
with traissport he replied, Thou 
oehyiel^^Ziulma/ butin the very mom- 
mg of^USB\ lii tR a season when the 
a^Tec^oois eannot be said to be fixed: 
tiiink ^en^^Zulma, to what thou ex- 
potest thyself;’* 

< f;;Zalft)a^bxtended her hand for the 
^p, which she emptied at a draught. 


At thatmoment die appealed in the 
eyes of ^ Adhim* as kmiy aathoti^ 
the Clip yoaHypotfioased t^e poi^t 
whkhliehadsttribi^sd>t(^ ^be 
saltan etasped heain tos^aams. 
emve, Ztdma,'* cried ho> the to- 

wmd of thy 4cm Slid truth: from^thiB 
znomaiit thcnsaeigiiesiacde watereign 
ewer the heart ^of AdMin, ond'^never 

i 

shalt thou have a^rivah*^ ^ ^ 

Faithful to hia royal word^ he dis- 
missed his other women, and csttsed 
it to be proclaimed throughowt* his 
kingdom, that the love snd^xiadivef 
Zulma had exalted her to a^shoiwili 
his ithrone. Happy in her aiffections 
and the attachment of his ^faithAil 
Misnar, lie lived to a^good old age, 
without regretting that he had sacii- 
ficed the smiles of meretricious beau- 
ty for the attachment of one faithful 
heart. 


THE SKILFUL POLITieiAN, 


WiiKN the transformation of the I 
Batavian republic into a kingdom 
was on the tajjis, Napoleon com- 
manded Talleyrand, at that time mi- 
nister for foreign affairs, to furnish 
faim m a week with a memorial calcu- 
lated to convince the rulei’s of this 
republic, that their form of govemr 
ment did not harmomzeat all mth the 
'S}iston universally adopted throu^- 
nolt Europe; and that the only ex- 
pedient for preserving theindepend^ 
once of their country in the then po- 
dittcfd state of the Continent, was the 
dlfectiQii^bf a . king of die Buempatste 
finnily; On^ leaving the Tnii^es, 

/ ^Talleyrand xba through in thought 
: the whole lial>o£ liis /ordinary mssist* 
ants: faetlienapplkdiauocessively^ 
Meesrm Hauteri ve, ; Roux : Jjaborie, 
the Abb6 des, iReoaiidea ; but 
they all declared themselves^incapat 


ble of fimnishingn work of B«ch els- 
tentin so short a tkne; • Hh excel- 
lency then bethought him of M. 
Esmenard, whom he was accustomed 
to call fatniliarfy Figaro. He sent 
for him, and begged h^m^to fitTnish 
the memorial in quenttioii,. w^i^h 
he promised /hhn :^(h lettii-dlofs. 
Figaros: undertook thr tksky lilld>ii>n 
the iky appointed he 
nietnoxiai, 1 withi wlndi;s.(Ta4id;^^nid, 
rise ^empeTdry and ^ '^hott ewtey 
/^exoepringiperhnjps 

y-i^i'Ske: good< ^sople^bf Auftsliiklam 
flsnre perfectly sensftdoitlM 

tdeatfons 

oxpiem commaisds«iwiiet^^ 
form:- it wsas^ t heovsowis^^arhsOl^^ 
make a last efibert^ : AlL4fae^^di|[ilo- 
mario mea^gsTO tliMi^agitstMC^^d 
contributeMiiirobsdrvyihnis^Irhese 
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were co&otcd end tmannitted to 
the DHtdivamhusMiar a(t Paris, wtA 
duectioi^ to eaq^fegr some French 
homme sir iflilhe's to arrange and con- 
nect thein^ aidi then to pisesent the 
result to tlie emperor at a rejdy to his 
memoriaL oThe ambassador chanced 

m 

Ux be personally acquainted wHh M« 
Esmmard: be was tbe very man to 
execute this comniesion; and to him 
lie acKxndiugly applied . " It is a 
work/* said he, which is of the 
utmost consequence to the States 
General, and for which they will pay 
liberally : 1 am directed to offer 500 
louifr^d'oars.*’ Aha! said Figaro to 
bimsdf— 500 louis-d'ors are not to 
be despised, and 1 should be a great 
fool to let such a prize slip through 
my fingers into the hands of one of 
my colleagues. In short, Figaro 
promised to do what was required. 
The ambassador was delighted : he 
was far from suspecting tliat M. 
Esmenard had any hand in the plan 
sulmiitted to the States General; and 
Me Esmenard on liis part had too 


much good sense to boast of hk 
^ipatbn in it. . 

Figaro commenced and soon ik 
ni^d his work; and as it n right to 
give even the devil his diie^ it must 
he admitted^ that he consckntiottsly 
executed his commission, and fur- 
nished tlie States General with a ca« 
pital performance for their money. 
T}ie answer was in fact &r more con- 
vincing than the memorial The 
ambassador presented it to the mi- 
nister for foreign affairs, who was 
equally astonished at the ilarengtb of 
the arguments adduced against hb 
master's plan, and at the elegance 
of the style of this diplomatic docu- 
ment. The emperor as kaidly ex- 
pressed his surprise ; all the members 
of the imperial council talked of it, 
but nobody could guess the real au- 
thor. It was not till many years af- 
terwards that Figaro himself, ‘in a 
moment of unreserved good-humour, 
mentioned the trick that he had thus 
played his patron. 


CURIOUS COINCIDENCES IN DATES. 


;HfiNRV IV. bad fourteen letters in 
hk natne, Henri de Bourbon; lived 
four tunes fourteen years, gained the 
batide of Ivry on the 14j(h of March, 
waa r^ptdsed before Paris the 14tb 
of (Meyi ^had his son, Louis XIII. 
baptiied »0n the 14lfa of August, and 
WEammsmated cm the^^^ of Alay. 
Louis XIIL likewise died on the 14ih 
of May. We find the same number 
Mourriug in many other circumstan- 
ces of Henry’s history. Tl|a oath 
oflhnlioigue, by whic^ bis partisans 
boiind to support and 

obey him, W.as taken on the 14th of 
^pvember^ J690;? the Leaguers met 


on the 14th of November, 1591, at 
the house of the cure of St Jaques; 
the act of Parliament which, in con- 
sequence of full powers from the 
Pope, elected another king instead 
of Carles IX. and excluded Henry 
of Bourbon from the throne, was 
brought in on the 14th of Novem- 
ber, 1592; the town of Dun fdl into 
the king's power on the 14th of De- 
cember, 1592; the Duke de Feria 
on the 14th of July, 1593, promised 
the Infanta Isabella, daughter the 
King of Spmn^ to the Duke of Guise ; 
the protest of tbe Parliament against 
all previous proceedinga was dated 
■' Y Y- . : ■ - 
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the'14th of January, 1A94; the loyal churoh-yarddes fanocena. The lion- 
Parliament of Tours made its entry fuMilment dik order occasioned 
into Paris on the 14thof April, 1594; the deatii of Henry lV.,kfifty*-six 
the Duke of Savoy was leooneildd years afterwards: for air was at this 
with Henry IV. on the 14th ' natrow part of the street that tlie 

her, 1 599, at Fontainebleau ; the de- royal " carriage was stopped by two 
puties of the Swiss cantons alnnved Gart% so diat iE^vailko had tiino to 
at Paris 'on the* 44th of^Octobei^ execute his sanguinary design. The 
1602; ilenry, when preparing Jir cwder lof Hetiiy 
the campaign against tiie Duke i4th of May ; cotise^ieiidj on the 
Bouillon, commended his son to the nery same of r^the numth that 

Parliament on the H-th ’ of March, Heniy I V. was assassinated^ 

1606 ; and Sully solicited permissioii These coincidences, which may at 
to resign on the 14th of January, | first sightappear surfMrising^wilieease 
1611. to astonish, when his considered that 

A fee t still • Tuore extraordinary a great country and a great monarch 
than all the rest is, that in 1554, are furnishing something of interest 
Henry IL being then at Compiegne, almost every day, and that it would 
issued an order for the demolition of not-be difficult to find parallel cases 
the stalls and shops which obstructed in a like period of time, 
the rue de la F^ronnerie near the 

CUIIISTMAS FESTIVITIES IN THE SOUTH OF FliANCE. 

On the approach of Christmas, crated to mirth and joy, * All the 
every family in good circumstances shops, every cellar, every coffee* 
lays in its stock of niuscadel and its house, is gaily illuminated.' The the- 
store of southern fruits, which are atres are open for grand ballets ; the 
at that season to be found in profu- gaming-houses give halls and sup- 
sion on the quays and in the ware- pers. Musicians patrole the streets, 
houses of the port. The flower- which are all tiight filled with pas- 
market is gay with a profusion of sengers. ' 

native beauties of the parterre, and But the most mtercsling (dmracter 
of the additional exotics there are of this festivui^ that which' preserved 
orange®, rich in flower, leaf, and it in the recollection of every Proi- 
fruit ; citrons, roses . in ornamental venial through rime and space, is its 
vases, limes in ornamented tubs, attribute of proinbtL% peace* Md 
and laurel-trCes hung round with all good-wiU to all men. In 
kinds of fruit, for the gratification of milbs the social harmomis are re*- 
the youthful populace. For children stored at that season under every 
also are provided^arious pretty toys; circumstance of real or « accidetitd 
clay and earthen figures various estrangement: those relaricnc ^ wlm 
characters and costumes; stories have duringathe whole year^beibve 
made of paper or of wool, with theif been separated by asiy eausei ^^w 
long red beaks, and every plaything make a point of meeting each* other 
which invention can suggest. in friendship ; enemies are toconefied; 

/The Christmas festival is conse- marriages chhcluded; huthands and 
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wes /wbo have been parted are re- 
united; the txMKBt di^ent iover be- 
comee ^pimatfd^aiid eloquent; the 
most coy jxfyttlen rekai^sHnta smiles 
and assent. Every heart yields to 
kindly ‘ and e^ckl afieedonsi ibr/’ 
say Ihe guests^ k is Christmas- 
time/’ I ■■ 

It k well known that in many real 
old country Emotes certain dishes 
and certain customs are indispensable 
to the keeping Christmas in France, 
such ns the cake tnade of honey and 
almoiid% Ihe^nnoriuaus turkey^ the 
culignauy answering to the yule or 
Chrktmaa log put on the lire: it is a 
pine 'or fir log, on which are sprin- 
kled oil and wine, either to make it 
burn more briskly, or to typify the 
plenty of the feast. The inuscadel 
and the carols, the rural games 
of the villages and peasantry, where 
the ancient customs are always more 
characteristic of national feeling than 
in towns, are nearly the same in 
many countries. They consist of 
cock-fighting, wrestling, foot-races, 
competition in climbing poles, sing- 
ing, and bell-ringing: but thei’e is 
one peculiar to. Icower . Provence 
which is worthy of notice. It is ob- 
served more in the neighbourhood 

than else- 
where,, and ifeaa&ifcjwaL ; . 

Every Sunday fin* the four Sun- 
days piieoedikig Christmas, it is Jthe 
fsmtomhv the villas youths to tmit 


the assembled , maidens with a sere- 
nade, which is called abundes: the 
eldest of the young men is called the 
itisjusual in return for the 
gaUa^kry of the serenade for each 
young woman to .send to the Aba Ikj- 
fore (Christmas a tart, cake, sweet- 
meat, OF some; delicacy marked with 
the name of the sender. On the 
subsequent, holiday there is a great 
assembly of the whole village, and 
the tarts are thus disposed- of: The 
Aba ascends a sort of soaifold or 
raised platform, like an auctioneer. 
Near him is jdaced the pile of cakes, 
&c. in an ornamented basket or tray, 
gay with ribbons and streamers. The 
Aba takes out a tart, and raises it 
on high. ‘‘ Here is an elegant, sweet, 
nice, pretty, light apjde-tart, made 
by Maria Cou telcre, N o . 1 Then fol- 
lows a panegyric on the beauty, vir- 
tue, ingenuity, industry, and skill of 
the fair confectioner ; and instantly 
all Maria Couteleres admirers com- 
mence an eager, bidding for the tart, * 
until it is surrendered by the Aba to 
the ricliest or most persevering bid- 
der. The next tart or cake is dis- 
posed of with the same ceremonies 
and eulogies on the sender, and all 
are purchased with equal avidity. 
The sum thus collected is generally 
appropriated to supply the village 
fund for dancing, music, and other 
rural amusements. 


THE PHILANTHROPIST. 

i No/iv long riiicw a;perm dis- to an ecclesiastical order, and never 
tingukbed for philanthropy and. cou- wentoutwithouta broad collar, which 
rage, >and to whose efforts at differ- indicated his vocation and profossion. 
ent .tiniea 4k least forty persons owed He was frequently to be seen carry- 
thok/Uyos, e;;(piredatBernein Switz- ing nourishing soup to the, sick, but 
erland* The? name of thu pbilan- more commonly with a battle of. pure 
tbrofiik ;.#a$^; Barry.. He belonged spring water to refresh .their spirits, 

Y Y 2 
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MAUMS. 


or Vo recal them to Ufe) when Ian- , 
guishing with tfriret or perisfafatg 
with cold. It h engaged in this hu- 
mane oct^patikm that he has been 
delineated by ft l^wiss artist in a work 
ptlblisU^d Berne. 

!I1ii8 gtinerous creature terminated 
hit beneficent peregrinadons, not on 
two legs, but on four; for, gentle 
reader, Barry was a dog, and belong- 
ed to the hospital on the Great 8t 
Bernard. He had actually been the 
means of rescuing from death up- 
wards of forty victims. His instinct 
for ibis employment was truly asto- 
luddng, and his zeal and persever- 
ance indefotigable. When fog8,tem- 
pesta, snow-storms, or other dangers 
threatened destruction to the travel- 
ler, he would sally forth, and nothing 
could detain him. If he found a 
wanderer who had lost his way, per- 
haps. plunged in deep snow-drifts 
and froftea with cold, he would 
afford him assistance, and serve him 
' M agiude. Ifitwas notinhispow- 


er to aid the stranger by himself, he 
Would hasten back to (he hospital, 
and conduct some of the brethren to 
the spot where the uoH^Munate tia- 
veller lay. 

In the print alluded to above, the 
artist has represented bythe ride of 
this noble animal a young cluU which 
he rescued alone. He frnmd it one 
day asleep in a hollow of a glacier, 
and almost stiff with cold. Barsy 
warmed the poor child, awoke, de- 
livered the bottle to and when it 
had refreshed itself, he carried it on 
his back to the convent. 

Having exhausted his strength in 
this humane vocation, the prior sent 
him to Berne, there to pass the re- 
mainder of his days in repose. Great 
care was taken of him, and he at- 
tamed an age unusual with his spe- 
cies. Since his death be has been 
embalmed, or to speak more correct- 
ly, stuffed, and is now exhibited to 
tbe curious in the Museum at Berne,, 
with his bottle and his collar. 


MAX 

Seb nnich— admire little. n 

Hear much— believe Uttle. 

K^ow much— speak little. 

Shun many things— fear few things. 
Give much— take little. 

!Lahottr much— command little. 

It is melancholy but salutiuy to 
know one’s-self. 

It is pleasant but dangerous not 
to know one’s-self. 


IMS. 

The discontentediBaius never ririv 

Children tell what they do; old 
people what they have done; and 
fo<ds what they could do- 

Every vain man is more or less a 
liar. — 

I know, is the expression of a con- , 
ceited blockhead; I don’t know, of a 
fooL 

1 know that 1 know notiling, says 
the wise man. 


The contented man is never poor. 
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THE CONFESSIONS OF A RAMBLER. 


No. IX. 


I tnfjrlasl t6 fefete the , 

history of Mr. and Mrs. Rfdley; I 
shdll h6#¥edfec^ihfi 

cmt any fhi^hti* jh^fhfee.' ‘ ^ * 

Mh'Bfeeleo^^^ k sritig cot- 1 

tage bf Mdfl^klie ditiiiShsioriS,^ 
ed on the bkrtkis' di' a stnkh lbut jilea- 
s^nt stream that Witeyed the county 
of Fife ; St if ak sheltered from the 
cold hbtth-easteriy winds by the um- 
brageous ^bods with which it was 
surrounded, ahd ih whose leafy bo- 
som it seemed buried ; and a high 
and broken country bounded the view 
across the river, giving a romantic 
appearance to the whole. The fa- 
mily which tenanted this mansion 
consisted of M[r. and Mrs. Macleod 
and an biily daiighter, the dear child 
of their aflfbctidhs and their hopes^ 
At the period at which I mean to 
take dp thelr histb^yi she was about 
seventeen' ^ydkrS 6f age ; her figure 
was rather inclined to be tall, but it 
was finely formed; and her face was 
exquisitely beautiful. She had a 
finefy if (6hed fbrehfeadi soft lihgiiish- 
ing blue eyes, that darted ever and 
allbh beanBs^df fi^li ahd1 litiffigence 
al^Undf hft dikpibd* mouth 
when it sepai4ted®kcibsbd two rows 
of the brightest pearl ; and the rich 
Mobhi bf Heaffti ihd liinti&ehce man- 


nof necessity, had driven 
leod to this retreat; when he 
selected it,, it was witl^ thc^, 
niifiitibii of devoting hiu|atj^ tP 
sbciety cf'his wife and 
of his child, Wd hot td 
quiet to be inVided by any bw| coi^ 
gCnial minds. Here th^ the Iqyely 
Mafia bloomed the fairest flower In 
the parterre, the richest ornament 
of the suiToiinding country, the dear- 
est treasure of her family, and the 
pride and boast of her friends* 

It was in the month of September 
1775; the trees were just assum- 
ing that golden tint which, when 
illumined by tbe fays of the sun, 
gives them aft appearance truly mag- 
nificent; the reapers were at i^prk 
in the fields, and the sportsmipii pihi: 
sued Wifh eager zest the work hf 
death among the featliered tribes^ 
whilst a bright aiiiumnal sun s^ed 
happiness and joy around, when Ma- 
ria and her father were treading the 
mazes of a favourite. walk am^ ^e 
Scenes of fhe grove which skirled 
their rural dwelling! They had, not 
proceeded far, when the noise*' of 
footsteps in that sequestered pla^» 
so seldom trod by human In- 
cept their own, for one moment »• 
ther startled and alarmed them ;**and 


tied on her cheeks,' where 

** %eT pare ani' eloquent Mood^ 

^ -■ ^^*06 ^tfuely-ii^rough^, 

That you*d have almost said her body 


in the next a young and handsome 
nian, ift a sportsman’s dress, with a 
double-barrelled gun in bis hand, 
stoud before them. His first emo- 


In this seclusion, no wbuden that 
Maria was the darling of her pa- 
rents, and the delight of the few fa- 
voitted individuals who were admit- 
ted to their acd[uaintance. The num- 
ber of these w;ts indeed few choice, 


tion was evidently surprise at meet- 
ing so much loveliness in that se- 
cluded fepbt; but whehlilr. Macleod, 
after the customary salute to strang- 
ers, was passing on, he said, “ Par- 
don me, sir, but I have been out 
shooting this morning, leaving the 
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lodge of my friend, Sir George 
Cochrane, at art early hbur, artdhare 
so bewildered ‘myself that f canndt 
firtd an rt^tlet from this wood : wotild 
you direct me to the high-road, oT 
to any quarter which would lead me 
in that direction ?” Theae words were 
uttered in a tone of ingeimous mo- 
desty, which immediately won Mr. 
jVIacleod's regard ; and as the dis- 
tance to tlie lodge was considerable, 
he courteously invited the stranger 
to his cott^e to take some refresh- 
ment. I need scarcely say that the 
invitation was eagerly accepted. 

Thus was laid the foundation of 
an acquaintance which soon riperted 
into mutual esteem between the 
stranger and the two elders of the 
family^ und into love between him 
and the beautiful Maria. His con- 
nections were respectable, and not 
unknown to Mr. Macleod ; and, in a 
few months after the first introduc- 
tion, with the consent of her friends, 
he led the blooming girl to the altar. 

. Although no harsh and stern pa- 
rent, or crabbed guardian, forbade 
the union of Captain Ridley and Ma- 
ria Macleod, yet for some years they 
fully exemplified the truth of Sliak- 
spearea remark, that 
** ^he ctnrso of true love never did ran 
smooth: 

For, if there were a sympathy in choice, 
'Wir, ^eiitb, or sickness did lay siege to it ; 
Mikingititiobieutary as asonnd, 

Sitiftaa a shadow, short as any dream; 

Br^f as the lightning in the volHed night, 
That, in a spleen, unfolds both heaven and 
earth, 

a man hath power to say — beholdl 
jaws of darkness do devour it up? 

So quick bright things come to confusion.” 

Thedfirst few nicmths affer tfaeii* 
pnion were spent in unalloyed feliciT 


land and her unnatural colonies had 
ertdeffl in hostilities; knd the regiment 
irt^hich Charles Ridley hcM a com- 
mission WBs cindered Abroad. He 
was trto true ft soldier to disobey 
the calls of honour, though the elo- 
quent entreaties of Mrs* Macleod, 
and the silent bat not less iitipresiive 
tears of his beloved wife, urged bis 
stay, imploring him to give up bis 
commission,' and to live for love alone. 
To this the noble mind of Charles 
Ridley would not give an assent; and, 
dreadful' as was the pang of parting 
with all he held dear on earth, he 
tore himself away, leaving his^ador- 
ed Maria to the tender consolations 
of her parents. Her grief was nei- 
ther loud nor boisterous, but it was 
fixed and settled in her heart. She 
prayed fervently for the safety of her 
husband, and the only periods when 
a smile illumined her now pale fea- 
tures, were when some inward as- 
surance afforded her the hope that 
her prayer would be answered ; or 
when she received intelligence, ei- 
ther through his letters or tlie me- 
dium of the papers, of the safety and 
increasing fame of her husband. . 

Months passed away, and some<- 
thing like composure was restor0d4o 
the breast of Maria, wheja dejseendw 
ing one morning to the breakfasts 
11 room, sheibund it unoccupied, and 
the servant enteningfwitb' the 
don paper, she eagei% seized and 
opened it, and bagan tO' peruse tb^ 
'{ news from America, always the 
source of vivid interest and deep 
emotion. She had notn read many 
lines,^ when hercolomr ieiuinged^ and 
in a few mkiutes >afaej^felUaenseleitt 
on tlie gircjrniid. 


ty at the cottage of Miv M.j but faU brought in the 

this was happiness too. exquisite to storatives were admiidsteredri she nre- 

last!” The disputes dietwecn 1| coveredj 
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Aspect of the wildest despair. To 
imiuiries as to the cause of her dis- 
order, would make no reply, but, 
pointing to papf again relapsed 
into inseneibSity, Tliat soon ex- 
plained the cause: the very first ar- 
ticle- was an* account of a skirmish 
which' bad^ taken place between a 
party appointed to convoy some pro- 
visions for the anky, under Major 
Ridley' (to which rank he had lately 
been pi!K>moted), and a detachment of 
the enemy, who, by dint of superior 
numbers^ had succeeded in defeating 
the Brifish, many of whom fell, and 
the -rest, amongst whom was tlieir 
commander, were made prisoners. 

It was long before returning ease 
shed her light over the distracted 
senses of Mrs. Ridley. She was 
confined to her bed for a fortnight, 
during which constant delirium pre- 
vailed, and in her paroxysms she 
talked of nothing but iniinediutely 
departing to join her husband. The 
idea thus started in insanity became 
the fixed purpose of her soul when 
health and perception again return- 
ed* In vain did her friends seek to 
argue her out of a project so full of 
difficulty and of danger. Her con- 
staiU reply was, My husband is in 
pnison; they will imt deny me access 
to him; and who is so proper to ad- 
minister to his necessities, to sooth 
his woes, as^ his wifs? I must go to 
She now took every precau- 
tion to recover her strength, and 
made every necessary preparation for 
her journey. Mr; and Mrs. Macleod 
saw and wcttidered at the heroic firm- 
ness which sustaiiied her ; they fear- 
ed to talk on the subject, ^ding 
that opposition only rendered her 
more settled and Confirmed inherde-^ 
termiiiatidn^* ixmteirting them 
with^nftrhowly witling her, in ordeT 
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that she might not leave her ab^O 
without their knowledge, fully re- 
solved that sheshpuldnevar emterk 
in what they considered such a mad- 
brained schej^e.witb their consent* 
The only man-servant in the fa- 
mily was John Hammond, who bad 
been born in the service of Mr. Rad^ 
ley- 6 father, had accompanied Charles 
when he entered the army, and had 
been left by him to attend on Mrs* 
Ridley, when he went with his regi- 
ment to America. This young man 
was devotedly attached to his mas- 
ter. He heard of his mistresses de- 
termination to proceed to join him 
with joy, and resolved to do all in 
his power to forward her views. Mrs* 
Ridley wished to make him the com- 
panion of her voyage, assured, that 
on his fidelity she could place a firm 
reliance, whilst his presence would 
afford her protection and suppftrt. 
She took an early opportunity of 
conferring with him, when be cheer- 
fully agreed to accomi>any her; and 
they arranged together a plan for 
her departure, whieli they calculated 
would enable them to elude the vigi- 
lance of Mr. and Mrs. Madeod. Mrs. 
Ridley having prepared such neces- 
saries as she expected would be use- 
ful to her, packed them up in as 
small a compass as possible for the 
convenience of fiight. A purse, which 
contained a sUm of money, the gift 
of her dear Charles, she wore con- 
stantly in her bosom, find her jewels 
she secreted in the bundle with her 
clothes. All these preparations were 
made with a quiet pei^everance, which 
proved how much her heart was bent 
upon aceomplisiiing lier object. In 
the mean time, Johfn bad been no 
less viglllint> he had jirocured anira- 
presrien of the ke 3 fs of the stable 
and of the QutivatHl git^e in wax, and 
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ij(k new ones made; he also manu* j 
iaetured a ladder of rope, which he 
concealed in his own apartment dU 
die period for using it was arrived, 
and waited with impatience the or- 
ders of his mispress to depart. 

Two months bad now elapsed from 
the day on which Mrs. Ridley learnt 
the fate of her husband; her strengtli 
sold health were fully restored, find 
she determined no longer to delay 
her departu^ John Hammond re- 
ceived her orders to convey the rope- 
ladder to her chamber, and to be 
ui wai^g under her window after 
the famdy had retired to rest ; and to 
enable him to do this without dis- 
turbing tliem by getting out of the 
house, he . obtained leave to spend 
the day and mght abroad; and re- 
turning after dark, he let himself in- 
to the stable by means of his own 
key, remaining there till the appoint- 
ed hour arrived. That night, when 
Mrs. Ridley took leave of her pa- 
rents, she could scarcely conceal her 
emotions: when they blessed her as 
usual, she burst into tears, and flung 
herself upon her mother s neck, who 
strove to comfort and console her, 
whilst her fatlier exhorted her to for- 
titude and resignation. At length 
she leached the chamber, w^here she 
^nt the time in prayer, till the 
Hour arrived when she had ordered 
Hammond to be in attendance. She 
then placed her candle in the window, 
tbesignalagreedupoabetween them, 
a low rustling noise beneath 
convinced her that her faithful at- 
tendant was there. She hastily ar- 
irayed herself in her ti*avelling dress, 
deposited a letter on the table for her 
parents, threw out her bundle, and 
aflNod the ladder of ropes tp the 
i^l^inent, and cautiously descending, 
was received by Hammond, who stood 


anxiously watching 4be event of the 
enterprise. All was still; evety other 
nmate of tlie mansion se^pted sunk 
in the deepest repose ;&ven the dog, 
geneially so watchful^ stirred not» 
awoke not, and the two fugitives 
ceeded in procuring horses from the 
stable and in getting out of the 
grounds undiscovered. Hmnmofid 
bad ascertained that some transports 
were to sail from the port of Leitii 
with troops as soon as the wind was 
fiivourable; and they accordingly 
took the route for Edinburgh. I 
cannot gratify my readers with a nar- 
rative of any hair-breadth escapes 
and perilous adventures in this peri- 
od of their journey; for they reached 
Edinburgh without interruption, and 
through the kindness of the com- 
mander of the troops, to whom Mrs. 
Ridley made herself known, they 
obtained accommodations on board 
one of the transports, which sailed 
the next day; and in thirty days this 
faithful wife was landed at Philadel- 
phia, and breathed once more the 
same air with her beloved Charles. 

But who can describe the conster- 
nation of her parents when her flight 
was discovered? As, since she had 
heard of her husband's captivity, she 
fre<}uently remained in her room till 
late, on which occasions ahe never 
would have her breakfast sent to 
her chamber, but always preferred 
taking it when she came dt>wn Stiiirs, 
nothing was thought of her not 
ing in the breakfast-room at the hour 
at which the family usually tppk that 
meal. The servant was smit to an- 
nounce it, and returned Bsy ing, her 
mistress sIm believed wus^leep,!^ 
tbe door was stfll fes^ 
not make her hear. Mr. andtMrs. 
Macleod . took tiieiw breakfast and 
pursued th^ruaualiiwooBtienBt el^ 
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o'^clook camei still Mavia.did not ap- 
pear.; and the servant was again sent 
to W was worse 

than usu^ a4fl rQqfured any assist* 
a, nee. She Inid scarcely left the., room 
upon Jie? ejripand when Mr^ Madeod 
entered*: lie J^^d. yalking in 
tbagarden, and discovered the .lad- 
der of rcipcs pendent from Maria s 
window. With tho afflicted mother, 
he went to the chamber, wliich was 
deserted, and all their fears were 
confirmed* The letter left by Mrs. 
Ridley was as follows: , 
dfy dear Parents^ 

- Do not. be angry with me for 
having once in my life deceived you. I 
go to .seek my dear Charles; to share 
his imprisonment; to nurse, to attend upon 
him ; and I go assured pf the protection 
of tliat Almighty Being, who will never 
desert a wife who flies to aid her husband 
when he is in misery and distress. Pur- 
suit will be useless ; for every tiling is so 
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well arranged'fbr ray ilight, diat it will 
be impossible, to overtake me; andiaiffl- 
ful Hammond is my companion, who, w, ill 
act as a guide and protector,. One thing 
only pains me: I depart withouty our bless- 
ing on my enterprise,. O my dear pa- 
rents! bless your child, and pray the Al- 
mighty to give me health* and fortitude 
to go through with the task ltiave under- 
taken. 

‘I Adieu, my dear parents! PrAy for 
and ble^s your affectionate child, 

Maria RintEt.^ 

They did pray for and bless her; 
and when they received a letter, an- 
nouncing that she had sailed under 
the protection of Colonel borville, 
they felt that their prayer had been 
ans\vcred. 

I cannot conclude the story of this 
interesting family in this paper; 1 
must reserve it for my next. 

A Ramblis^u 


ANECDOTES, &c. 

HISTORICAL, LITERARY, AND PERSONAL. 


TUB , DUKE P’ANGOUUEME AND BAUON 
imii AC't’OU, 

, pN the recent return of the Duke 
d’Angouleme from Spain, the Cid 
by Corneille was performed at Paris 
ip celebration, qf that event. The 
prince was present, and the numer- 
ous .a.Uusions seized and appli- 
^ Mdth ^njhpshism. Among others, 
tbs passage, 

jeiine, il est vjrabjB^jp ^ux toes Men 
ni&es j 

pA§ le nombre* dcs an- 

liuto, y. 

W4$ , received, w unbounded ap- 

dwkejBev be 

ft. is Ibrty^eight years 

^ Tbis;ii^uinstance reminds us of 


Baron, the French actor, who, after 
he had long withdrawn from the 
stage, again appeared in his 68th 
year, in the character of Rodrigue 
in the Cid, He had of course to 
deliver the lines quoted above, and 
no sooner had he pronounced the 
words, Je suis jeune, tlian an invo- 
luntary laugh burst from all parts of 
the house. Baron was nettled^ ami 
again began, Je mis jeme, but the 
laughter became still more general 
and uncontroulable. The enraged 
performer advanced to the front of the 
stage. Gentlemen,” said he, ad- 
dressing the house, I will repeat 
the verse a third time; but I dedare 
to you, that if but one of you laughs 

Z. Z ■ ^ . ■ '■ 
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I \^ill not go on with the piece, and 
will quit the stage for ever.” For the 
third time he delivered his Je suis 
jeune — and not a muscle moved. At 
a still more advanced age the same 
performer acted the part of Misael, 
the youngest of the Maccabees, a 
lad of thirteen, in a boy’s cap and 
jacket. 


UTMRARY, AND PBllSONAL. 

how many hours’ ride is it?”— “ Go 
on,” cried the man. The offended 
travellertrotted brisklyforw^trd; when 
he had proceeded about thirty yards, 
the Appenzeller called after him : 

Now that 1 have seen your horse’s 
pace, sir, I can tell: you have two 
hours and a half to ride to the place 
you mention.” 


LANGUAGE OF PAUADISE. 

Andreas Kempe asserts, in a work 
on the languages of Paradise, that it 
is an indisputable fact, that God spoke 
to our first parents in Swedish, that 
Adam answered in Danish, and the 
Devil seduced Eve in French. 

Another scholar, Gottfried Ilenze- 
lius, in a work entitled Synoj)sis 
universrs Philologue, communicates 
Adam’s, Enoch’s, and Noah’s alpha- 
bet, and even some particulars con- 
cerning the language of the angels; 
and yet this work was published so 
lately as the year 1741. 


THE PUOFESSOIl AND THE TURNPIKE- 
GATE. 

Professor Bodmer was once tra- 
velling with a friend on horseback 
through Appenzell; they came to 
a turnpike. “Open the gate, my lad,” 
cried tlie gentleman to a boy who 
stood by. — “ I must first know who 
ye are,” said the boy, — “ I am Mr. 
So and so, and this is a professor.” 
— “ What is a professor?”- — “ A pro- 
fessor is a man that can do every 
thing.” — “ Then you don’t want me; 
a man who can do every thing can 
open the turnpike-gate.” 


MOLIEllES GRAVE. 

The Archbishop of Paris obstinate- 
ly opposed the interment of the cele- 
brated dramatist, Moliere, in conse- 
crated ground. He carried his zeal 
to such a length as even to resist Louis 
XIV. when the king endeavoured to 
soften him into compliance. “ To 
what depth,” said the king at last, 
“ does your consecrated ground ex- 
tend?” — The archbishop, taken by 
surprise, replied, “ Eight feet, sire.” 
— “ Well then,” rejoined Louis, “ let 
Moliere’s grave be dug twelve feet 
deep.” 


ACUTENl'SS OF THE APPENZELLERS. 

“ How many hours’ ride is it from 
hence to such a town?” said a horse- 
man to an Appenzeller. — “ Go on, go 
OH,” was the answer. — “ I say, friend, 


CARDINAL CAMPEIUS. 

Cardinal Campeius was once dis^^ 
puting with a Duke of Modena, who 
being angry, meanly reminded the 
cardinal that his father was a swiqef 
herd. “ It is true,” said Ckmpeius ^ 

I “ but had it been so with the 

II of your highness, you WQuJid h^ve 
been a swineherd too.” 

CONVINCING ARGUMENT. 

In the year 1754, it was judged 
necessary to build a bridge oyer the 
Rhine at Schaft'hausen, and canse- 
quently many persons offered plans 
and models to the committee of ar- 
chitects who w'ere appemted to ex- 
amine them. Among others came a 
common carpenter, Ulric Gruben- 
mann. When he firsts preiaiitltd his 

K model, the committee sbi^ggiil^heir 
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shouldcrar contemptuously, and asked with tlie whole weight of his body, 
him how he could imagine that such which, though he was an athletic and 
a thing as that could bear the impo- tall person, this miniature bridge 
sidon of any material weight without supported, without yielding a hair’s 
being crushed. The carpenter made breadth under the comparatively im- 
no answer, but by putting his little mense burden, 
model on the floor, and standing on it 
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And ye shall walk in silk attire^' 
Air by a Lady^ with an Introduc- 
tion and Variations for the Piano- 
forte^ composed for Miss Carolina 
Hangman of Theobalds, by G. Ki- 
allmark. Pr. 3s.*— (Goulding and 
Co.) 

In the introductory andante, which 
in every other respect calls for our 
approbation, both with regard to me- 
lodic invention and harmonic arrange- 
ment, we perceive two very awkward 
successive fifths in the extreme parts 
of the very first bar; viz. D, F sj:, A 
and G, B, D. The theme selected 
for the variations does credit to the 
fair composer ; its melody runs smooth- 
ly and expressively ; and the accom- 
paniment, whether of the lady’s or 
Mr. K.’s devising, is both apt and 
select. There are four variations, 
written in proper style. The fourth 
is perhaps the least attractive. No. 

exhibits the subject in an interest- 
ing way, under continued staccato 
quavers; and No. 3. distinguishes it- 
self by good harmonic arrangement, 
SAd a natural connection between the 
successive constituent parts. 

No. IL The admired Air of H. R. 
Bishop, Tell me, my heari^ ar- 

fHtnged as a' Duet for two Per- i 
formers on the Piano-forte, with 
Awompemiment for the Harp 
' f ^ to Ms 

GtStmMe DiiMof Leinster, by 


I). Bruguier. Pr. 4s. — (Goiilding 
and Co.) 

No. III. H. R. Bishop's celebrated 
Glee, “ Hark ! Apollo strikes the 
lyre;' arranged ( as above ), and 
humbly dedicated to his most gra- 
cious Majesty the King, by the 
same. Pr. 4s. — (Goulding and 
Co.) 

Although it is from inspection only 
that we judge of the full effect of 
these adaptations, v,c feel qiiite*jus- 
tified in submitting them to tlie no- 
tice of our readers as well deserving 
their attention. As mere duets, 
without the harp, they will be found 
replete with melodic attraction, full 
in harmony, and easy of execution; 
and where the harp can be mustered 
into additional aid, the support from 
that instrument must prove highly ef- 
fective, as tlie part is strongly pro- 
vided for, without, however, entail- 
ing peculiar difficulties on the per- 
former. 

C'est r amour," arranged as a Ron- 
do for the Piano-forte, and re- 
spectfully inscribed to his Pupil, 
Miss Maria Liddiard, by W. H. 
Cutler. Op. 39. Pr. 2s.— (Clc-. 
mend and Co.) 

The introduction has some good 
points, and is altogether in proper 
style and effective: in the first crotch- 
et of the 1 7th bar, the A’s in the 
extreme parts fall into an objeetion- 
Z z 2 
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ab!e octave, which might easily be 
avoided by substituting C, E b» F 
for C, A (for the first crotchet only). 
The rondo is pretty enough, and as 
easy of execution as it is simple in 
point of construction and invention. 
Its principal portion is devoted to 
repeated exhibitions of the subject 
in the tonic and subdominant, the di- 
gressive matter being comparatively 
limited, and not particularly distin- 
guished by freedom of imaginative 
flights. The episodical ideas are 
confined in point of melody and har- 
mony, and, we might add, in respect 
of measure likewise, for the rhythmi- 
cal beat of the subject is seldom de- 
parted from. With a theme so en- 
gaging and favourable, a rondo of a 
liigher stamp might have been ex- 
pected, and we arc sure Mr. C. could 
have satisfied these expectations. 
Hote and Friendship^' a Parody 
written by C. Clementi, and in- 
scribed to Miss Antonetta Cra- 
mer; the Music composed y with 
an Accompaniment for the Piano- 
forte^ by W. H. Cutler. Pr. 2s. 
—.(dementi and Co.) 

Love and Friendship take a ram- 
ble, the latter shewing the way; Love 
plays all sorts of pranks on the road, 
until, fairly tired, he takes a rest, 
oversleeps himself, and is deserted 
by Friendship. The moral annoimc- 
ed in the introduction is not abso- 
lutely palpable; if we have rightly 
seized it, it would seem to be a little 
caustic. But the text is not so i^uch 
our department as the music, which, 
in the present case, is very simple, 
yet sufliciently agreeable to serve as 
a fair vehicle for the words. The 
melody turns merely upon the tonic 
and dominant alternately, and is re- 
peated through several successive 
stanzas, until towards the conclusion 


there is a little minorizing and a slight 
tinge of variation. Pleasant enough 
as the composition is, . we^ candidly 
confess, the poem appears to us of a 
nature to have invited higher and 
more pointed musical colouring. 

In Ballycrag town^" a S&ng; and 
the Extinguisher^" a Glee, writ- 
ten by C. Clementi; the Music by 
W. H. Cutler, Mus. Bac. Oxon. 
Pr. Is. 6d.— (Clementi and Co.) 
Two humorous effusions ; too hu- 
morous by half many of our steady 
readers would say if they read the 
text. Mr. C. Clementi no doubt is a 
bachelor — (not of music, like his com- 
poser). — Were it otherwise, he would 
not dare to sing: 

‘‘ Alasi for my poor Anna! I cannot relin- 
quish her; 

For the fire of lore is consuming my frame. 
Resort then to Hymen, for he’s an extin- 
guisher, 

Which soon will diminish and deaden your 
llamc.” 

Shocking! and then we have a 
song quite as bad, and a little too 
free by the way, about an Irishman’s 
ghost refusing to enter the gates of 
heaven, because , he hears the voice 
of his better half within. 

Now we feel a little at home as to 
the moral of Mr. C.’s Love and 
Friendship;” all of a kidney ! and we 
must take leave to. say, that such 
misogynic imd antisocial sentiments 
ought not to be priilted^ much less 
set to music. We don’t know now 
whether even our notice will be ad- 
mitted to press; and, if it obtain the 
imprimatur t whether we may not be 
taken to task by some of oiur fair 
readers. 

Mr. Cutler’s music to the Irish- 
man’s lament is simple but in cha- 
racter. The glee for “ the Eietin- 
guisher,” short as it iS', will be found 
pleasing and well contrived. But to 
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have set such a sad text for three 
voices is an aggravation of the of- 
fence: ©ur consolation rests in the 
hope, that the two bachelors will find 
it difficult to muster three male sing- 
er^— females are out of the question 
— to vocalize their joint labour. They 
may make a duet of it between them- 
selves; in a back room we would re- 
commend! 

No. /. The Infant Vocalist^ Selec- 
tions from the Nursery Rhymes^ 
with original Airs for the Pi- 
anoforte or Harp, by Eliz. Est. 
Hamond. Pr. 3s. — (Mitchell, New 
Bond-street.) 

A production of a similar nature 
by the same fair author has on a for- 
mer occasion been favourably com- 
mented upon in our review ; and “ The 
Infant Vocalist,” now before us, 
presents features of attraction which 
are creditable to its author. The 
melodies devised for these nursery 
lyrics, although by no means original 
and sticking, are fair and pleasing 
enough in their way. The object 
and advantage of setting to music 
baby poetry of this description is 
perhaps questionable; at all events, 
the task, if to be undertaken, ap- 
pears to us to be more difficult than 
might be imagined at first sight. The 
melodies ought to combine a certain 
degree of captivating originality with 
extreme ^mpiioity. They should be 
of the most intelligible materials, so 
as to be easily seised and retained. 
The air should be of idiort extent, 
and its component periods should 
present the greatest possible rhyth- 
mical regularity and symmetiy ; while | 
the notes ought to be confined to a 
very limited range of scale, neither 
descend too low, nor go higher than 
the natural dbmpass of acliild’s voice. 
Thbse desiderata, we arc free to say, 
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I'l are but partially satisfied in the pre- 
|| sent publication. 

‘‘ Return unto thy rest,'" a sacred 
Song; the Music composed by 
Samuel Poede. Pr.ls. — (Hodsoll.) 
Although this song presents no 
striking feature of originality, it is 
entitled to our approbation in more 
than one respect. The melody is 
feeling, smooth, and well connected, 
the rhythmical construction possesses 
due regularity and symmetry, and 
the accompaniment is very satisfac- 
tory. 

Regna il Terror^' composed by 
Rossmi, arranged and varied for 
the Pianoforte by Samuel Poole. 
Pr. Is.— (Hodsoll.) 

A chorus from Tancredi, in a very 
plain guise; thin, almost a skeleton 
of the full-bodied score; easy enough, 
to be sure, to be played by any bo- 
dy, and even in its bare anatomy not 
without attraction. 

Overture for the Pianoforte, com-^ 
posed by S. F. Rimbault. Op. 21 . 
Pr. 2 jj. — (H odsoll and Co.) 

Avery proper lesson for pupils; 
easy, regular, and pleasing upon the 
I whole. Beyond this mark, however, 
we can scarcely extend our recom- 
mendation. The ideas are by no 
means of a novel cast; all is plain 
sailing in melody as well as harmony ; 
nothing in the shape of contrapun- 
tal interlacement, no combinations 
beyond those of a common order. 
The best portion, in our opinion, is 
contained in the fourth page, where 
the minore portion, and the part in 
the relative major key, are calculated 
to excite more particular attention. 
Rossinis much-admired Overture to 
the Opera of Native Land,'* as 
performed at the Theatre Royal 
i Covent-Garden, arranged for the 

I Piano-forte by S. F. Rin|bault. 
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. Pr. 28. 6d.— (IlodsoU, Hig!i-Hol- 
bom.) 

Nothing else but the overture to 
Rossini’s ‘‘ Matildo e Corradino,” 
played as an introduction to My 
Native Land,” at Covent - Garden, 
which, for its music altogether, is 
chiefly indebted to loans from Ros- 
sini's works, a kind of second edition 
of “ Tancredi,” &c. As long as our 
musical dramas are selected, clubbed, 
and patched together in this way, a 
discreet silence on the subject of Bri- 
tish musicals” will be most advis* 
able. As well might drones boast 
of the honey to which they help 
themselves from the stores of the 
industrious bee. 

liossims Overture and Introduzione 
to the Opera of “ Zelvdra^'^ per- 
formed at the King's Theatre^ ar- 
ranged for the Pianoforte, with 
Aicompammentsfor aFlute, Vio- 
lin, and Violonecllo ( ad lib.) by 
S. F. Rimbault. Pr. 3s. ; without 
Accompaniments, 2s. — (Hodsoll.) 
Rossini's celebrated Overture to II 
Rarhiere di Siviglia," newly 
adapted for the Pianoforte, with 
Accompaniments (as above), ad 
Ub* by the same. Pr. 4s. ; with- 
out Accompaniments, 2s. 6d. — 
(Hodsoll.) 

Beethoven's celebrated Grand Sym- 
phony, performed at the Concerts 
of the Philharmomc Society, ar- 
ranged for the Pianoforte, with 
Accompaniments ( as above ), ad 
Ub. by the same. Pr. Gs. ; widi- 
out Accompaniments, 4s.~(Hod- 
sdll.) 

We have examined these adapta- 
tions with much satisfaction, and not 
without astonishment at the unwea- 
ried and indeed unexampled 'dili- 
gence and industry of Mr. Rim- 
baul^s pi^n, which, wbat with nrinor 


1 productions and more' important un- 
dertakings, fumishefS'Us almost con- 
stant matter for our critical • notices. 

I The above three iirrangements are 
of the latter description, and they 
certainly do not afford intrinsic evi- 
dence of the celerity wdth which 
Mr. R. accomplishes his manifold' 
labours. He seems to be gifted with 
an intuitive tact to pick oUt a score 
and embody its essentials hito atttote 
limited compass. The overture to 
“ Zelmira” is deserving of the pecu- 
liar attention of the amateur, as af- 
fording a further specimen of the 
more earnest and contrapuntal vein 
of Rossini in Ins dramatic introduc- 
tions. Tliat of the “ Barbiere” is 
M^ell known for its vivacity and ele- 
gance. Beethoven’s Symf hony is 
that in C major, known to and idol- 
ized by all the real lovers of the liigh- 
er efforts of the art; a grand, a gi- 
gantic perfonnancc, which will out- 
live us and our sons. 

First Rudiments to the Art of Play- 
ing on the Pianoforte, with the 
principal Rules for Fingering, 
clearly explained in a Series of 
Instructions and Examples; to 
which are added Progressive Les- 
sons, ^c. a Prelude to each 
Key; composed and selected hj 
S. F. Rimbault. Op, 20. Pr. fii. 
—(Hodsoll.) 

We remember the time when Mr. 
Hook’s ‘‘ Guida di Miisica” was 
sort of sine qua non in musical in- 
struction : whereas at present we could 
probably name twenty similar worics 
of that description. Every publish- 
er, alnwst, has one of his own, ahd 
the difference lies chiefly in the btrfk 
and price, and the selection of Rea- 
sons for practice. Mr. Rmibatdfs 
book is one of the least 
considering its vofamdi 
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aU that is essential in the tuition of 
a beginner* The didactic matter is 
explain^ witli perspicuity and ar- 
ranged Mrith. method. The instruc- 
tions witl^ regard to fingering, in par- 
ticular, call for our approbation, brief 
as they are. The lessons are suffi- 
ciently numerous, interesting in point 
of melody, and modern as to date, 
down even to the works of Rossini. 
A Selection of popular Waltzes for 
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the Pianoforte^ Harp^ or Violin. 

Book IV. Pr. ^s.— (Hodsoll.) 

Most of tlie seven or eight waltzes 
in this collection are valuable in their 
way, and all are not only well calculat- 
ed for the ball-room, but very suitable 
for musical practice ; the tunes being 
pleasing and sprightly, and the ac- 
companiments of the left liand quite 
easy, although sufficiently appropri- 
ate and satisfactory. 


FINE ARTS. 


THE EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


The fifty-sixth annual Exhibition 
of the Royal Academy is now open 
at Sornerset-House. The numerous 
Exhibitions which have of late been 
formed by various bodies of our art- 
ists, have, as might be expected, di- 
minished in some degree that influx 
of pictures which heretofore found a 
depository and a mart in the Royal 
Academy; a diminution which we 
think wili prove alike advantageous 
to the annual Exhibitions, which were 
often so crowded with works as to 
disarrange that order and classifica- 
tion which ought, to a certain degree 
at least, to prevail in Somerset- 
Houscj and to the artists themselves, 
many of whose pictures were over- 1 
looked, from the positions which they j 
almost of necessity occupied. I 

The present Exhibition is, from , 
the reason w'e have stated, less nu- : 
mqi*ously filled tliau preceding Exhi- 
bitions (there being one thousand and 
thirty-seven works), and so far more 
s^ct, upd will we trust be found 
equally attractive. Many of our stu- 
dents, who “ toil after fame, and take 
the patlis of art,” have gone to adorn 
the fwalls of other establishments, 


and their places at Somerset-House 
are supplied with festoons of drape- 
ry, which surmount the pictures in 
the principal rooms. 

The principal royal academicians 
and associates, if we except ‘Mr. 
Turner and one or two others, J)ave 
contributed to this Exhibition. Por- 
traiture as usual abounds, but not so 
much to the exclusion of the other 
more generally interesting depart- 
ments of art as we have sometimes 
seen. The whole arrangement is 
good. The portraits being by our 
principal academicians, we shall be- 
gin with a cursory view of the merits 
of those which cannot fail to attract 
the attention of the visitor upon en- 
tering the Exhibition. The Presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy has se- 
veral admirable portraits: among them 
are, 

Her Roi/al Highness the Duchess of 
Gloucester — Mrs. Halford ~ 
Earl FitzwlUiam — Lord Stowell 
— Sir TV, Curtis — A Group of 
two Children of C. B, Calmady^ 
Esq, ^'c , — Sir Thomas Law- 

rence, P. K. A. 

There is a spell in this artist’s pen- 
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cil, ^nd a cUarm in hisf colouring, 
which bear the illusion of art to the 
highest perfection of which it is sus- 
ceptible. In these portraits (he has 
eight in the Exhibition)^ we have a 
perfect delineation of charapter form- 
ed upon nature^s mould. The por- 
trait of the illustrious lady at the 
head of theiist is a production caV 
culated to do honour to any school 
of art. The exipression is mild and 
dignified, the attitude noble and un- 
affected, the drapery full of corre- 
sponding grandeur, and the colour- 
ing bright and harmonious ; there is 
too a pleasing softness in the execu- 
tion, which cannot be too highly 
praised. The whole-length of Earl 
Fitzwilliam is also finely executed, 
and a capital likeness of the venera- 
ble peer. The portraits of Lord 
Stowell and Sir Wm. Curtis are in 
the s^me style of splendid execution; 
there is a richness in the tone of co- 
louring which deserves the warmest 
* admiration. The portrait of Mrs. 
Halford deserves the same commen- 
dation ; and the Group of Children 
is a composition so sweet and playful, 
that it arouses and cheers all our na- 
tural affections: the expression is 
exquisitely tender. The Duke of 
Devonshire’s portrait is also finely 
executed. 

Mr. Ward has several pictures in 
his best style : his animal paintings 
are unique; they have a fire and spi- 
rit only equalled by the anatomical 
skill displayed in their drawing. Mr. 
Ward’s is not the cold imitation of 
nature ; it is nature in action, under 
the ihfiuence of vigorous expression, 
developing the energies of peculiar 
faculties, with all the distinguishing 
flexibility of muscular life. Examine 
his pictures of horses in this Exhi- 


bition, in his privato^llery, and iiF, 
his beautiful lit}i9gr|iphic qqp^;|*;|r- 
We cannot omit pardcu|^ 
the present Exhibitipui ip^ * , 
Portrait pf Coloml^ ^ir; 

mng Leicestpr^ 

his Regiimnt of 

mmr^ Cavalry m Bands at 
^apies ard* 

As lovers and prqnaoteps of the 
fine arts^ we were 

well executed and characteristic > a 
portrait -group of the most steady 
and patriotic promoter of British 
art decorating the walls of our na- 
tional academy. Mr. Ward has been 
eii^ently successful in tjie composi- 
tion and execution of this fine work. 
Artists owe much to Sir John Lei- 
cester, and we have no doubt that 
the gallant and patriotic baronet will 
feel himself amply repaid by bein^ 
the possessor of «uch Avorks as tliis. 
Sir J ohn is represented in the uniform ; 
of his corps (a very tiisteful one), 
mounted on a grey charger; his aide?* 
de-camp, in a lancer’s uniforpi,, with 
liis standard, &c. is near higi.; and , 
the back-ground is occupied with a 
view of the corps skirmishing. T^^^ 
is a good deal of dt^ptli, and gran- 
deur in the composition pf this pfk. 
billet picture, and the ind-iyidual, ex- 
pression of the principal figui 5 es,is 
admirably portrayed. The likeness 
of Sir John is excellent, .ancl the 
titude appropriate. He is in tlje 9ft 
of giving orders to his aidp;d.e-C^p, 
and directing the eyolqtjpns with, 
energy and animation.— Spipe x^f J ^ ^ 
Ward’s raceJiprses ’^e 
painted inthisfexhibif^^ 
ing froih ^he ^pr^raif 
gen, the horse tpde 
Wellington for fifteen hoiirs at the 
battle of WaierIoO| 
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pfeat to baW bfofcen the spirit or im- 
paired the syewhetry of that cele- 
biiaied aitmiJ: ' 

Sir G. Coi^bkrn — Pdrtraii of it 
bf 3r. Lowndes ^ || 
Win. BeaicHey, R. A. jj 
8ir Wifliaip has been very happy 
in his portraits this year; the like- 
nesses are correct, and the colouring 
is very beautifal. The portrait of the 
lady is finished ivith great care, and 
the expression remarkable for sweet- 
ness: that of Sir George Cockburn 
is fidl of spirited expression, and 
equally well painted. 

Sir Benjamin Hobhouse— General 
Phipps — Portrait of the Rer. W. 
Rawes, A.M.-^Porirait of Lady 
Caroline Macdonald. — J. Jack- 
son, R.Ar 

Mr. Jackson has six portraits in 
tilts Exhibition, which are very well 
jKiinted. Those of Sir Benjamin 
Hobhouse and General Phipps are 
hill of characteristic expression, and 
the colouring is deep and harmonious ; 
the drawing of the heads is particu- 
larly fine/ The female portraits, par- 
ticularly Lady Caroline Macdonald’s, 
are full of vivacity and brilliant 
touches of colouring. 

Portrait of a young Lady in the 
Florentine Costume of 1500 — 
Portrait of Thomas Rowerofty 
Esq. his Majesty' s Consul Gene- 
ral for PiPrw.~Henry Howard, 
lt.A. 

The eminent secretary to the Roy- 
al Academy exhibits this year six 
portraits and a landscape study; and 
if any thing cotild atone for the ab- 
sence of i^ose poetical picture,^with 
whtdil be usually delights the eye in 
Sdmefset-House, it would be the ex- 
ecution of the female portrait in the 
Fl^iiMPbllhe CoSCUnte. This picture 

Vot. III. No. xriii. 


rivals the colouring of Titian: it fuMi 
the same richness and mellowness of 
tone, the same breathing expression 
of nature; there is a softness arid 
delicacy of execution ; and although 
the attitude is in some degree cqn- 
strained to suit the fasfhion and feos- 
tume of the time, yet the sweetness ^ 
of the features, the fine and gi'ace- 
ful flowing of the dark curls which 
fall in ringlets from the head, arid re* 
lieve arid set off the blooming ex- 
pression of the face, preserve the 
original character, and make this , 
portrait a gem of art. Mr. Row- 
croft’s portrait is a good likeness. 

Mr. Shee has eight portraits this 
year: the following is his best: 
Portrait of Sir Anthony Carlisle, 
F. R, S. Professor of Anatomy to 
the Royal Academy. — M* A. 
Shee, R.A. 

This portrait is a capital likeness 
of the distinguished professor, and 
fall of deep and contemplative ex- 
pression; the colouring is well exe- 
cuted, and the accessorial parts of 
the picture finished with great care. 
Mr. Shee is equally successful in his 
other works. 

Portrait of her Grace the Duchess 
of Northumberland — Lord Ache- 
son, in the Dress worn by the 
Pages attendant upon his Majesty 
at the Coronation . — Thomas Phil- 
lips, R.A. 

This artist has five porti’aits in the 
Exhibition, of which the two we 
have named are the principal. The 
portrait of her Grace the Duchess 
of Northumberland is remarkable 
for a sweetness of expression at|d a 
deep and rich tone of colouring: 
that of the page is a beauti&l coni'* 
position, conveying all the ingenu- 
ousness of youth with that ease of 
3 A 
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attitllide and rnicanstrained air which that transparency How^ 

are its general attributes. The dra« ard delights us — a wairen hue, which 
pery is flowing and grand, and the Mr. Stothard wiUi^ to 


colouring of corresponding beauty. 
Portrait of ike Lord JBisftop qf Dttr- 
Aai«.~W. Owen, R. A. 
Anotlier exceUent portrait by an 
academician of deserved merit. Tlie 
handling is firm, the expression \ene* 
Table and appropriate, and the qs- 
louring judicious. 

There are several other good por- 
traits by Mr. Northcote, R. A. Mr. 
Pickersgill, A, Mr. Ilaytcr, Mr. 
Thompson, Mrs. Pearson, Mr. Rein- 
agle, R. A. Mr. Lonsdale, Mr. Fos- 
ter, and several other artists whose 
names we have not room to mention, 
but whose works will attest their 
merit at the Exhibition. 

In landscape-painting, relieved and 
enlivened by the introduction of fa- | 
iniliaV grouping, Mr. Collins main- 
tains his usual eminence. 

Stirling Castle — The Cherry - Sel- 
ler^ a Scene at Turvey^ Bedford- 
shire, — W. Collins, R. A. 

These are both very beautiful land- 1 
scapes, as well as the two other ])ic- 
tures by the same artist, the portraits 
and Devonshire view. In tlie Bed- 
fordshire scene there is some rich 
and exquisite colouring, breathing 
aJl the fragrance of natures hues; 
and in the Stirling Castle^ like the 
Walmer Castle in the last Exhibi- 
tion, there is a transparent flickering 
ojf sliadpws across the surface, which 


sassea tliet ability Uk obviate.^ 

Edward HI. Quemnlmbdlayimd 

The story of this picture is shortly this : 

Edward having gained the governor, en- 
tered the castle of Nottingham through a 
subterraneous passage, and chmeto his mo- 
ther’s apartment, accompanied by Mon^- 
cute and some other officers. There iras at 
first some noise, and two knights of the 
queen’s guard were killed. The Earl of 
March was apprehended, carried out and con- 
ducted to the Tower of London, notwith- 
standing the queen’s cries and entreaties to 
her son to have pity on the ‘ gelitil Morti- 
mer.* ” 

The composition of this historical 
work bears a striking resemblance to 
that of Opie s Murder of David 
Rizsiio, now in the Common Council 
Chamber of th^ city of London. 
The attitude of Queen Isabella, even 
the expression of the features, is that 
of the Scottish queen, and they dif- 
fer only in complexion. The other 
figures are not dissimilar from those 
in Mr. Briggs’ picture of Colonel 
Blood. There is a good deal of skill 
displayed in the execution of this 
work; it has a breadth, an energy 
and vigour, which denote a high ca- 
pacity for historical paintitig: the Co- 
louring is in some parts hard, but 
the drapery is very well managed. 

Abbeville, a Juggler exhibiih\g )^ts 

Tricks.-^G, Jones, R. A«eiect»^^ . 


i^ in the higliest degree beautiful: 
tlie j^|iijpsplieric appearances beneath 
the . are alsQ well depict^. 

witk Cupid, of tended by ffhe 
Gmm.— T. Stothard, R. A. 
ibn i^ppjpQsition is very poetkab; 
and pari^ cplouriug^ rich and 
glowing ; Ibpt in some places, the .fi- 
gures in particular, there is a want of 


Tlie architectural parts of tbe^ic^ 
ture are well drawn, and the bus^e . 
and diversified clwxaetnr pfcthegroupr.. 
ing playful and good ; but tliere is a 
mistiness in parts of' the colourinjg; 
which diminishes the eflfei^ of whii^j^ 
thje view is susceptib^le^ 

The ZYturnpkof Uyim^ 
the idea tqlfen,frq^r^ 
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.|A«noffi- 

An evquiatOT spedinai of ccdonr- 
ing, sparkling in every porl^ atid' Mi 
of'gloving^aoition. • 

Lope Uit^ht^ t% tie Graegt.^W. 

Hikon, R. A. 

•* By whoge clear voice sweet music was 
found, 

Before Aoiphion ever knew a sound.*’ 

Drayton. 

Mr. Hilton sustains the high re- 
putation of his classic pencil by this 
work: tlie group is delightful; there 
is a poetical inspiration in the compo- 
sition which stamps the hand of a 
master. The colouring is not so rich 
as in some of his previous works: 
still it is free from hardness or mono- 
tony. The figures are finely buoy- 
ant, and the Graces as they should 
be, from the simple and elegant sym- 
metry w^hich they display to so much 
advantage. 

Sancho Panza in the Apartment of 

the Duchess, — C. R. Leslie, A. 

TIjc passage in the third vol. of Don Stttj:- [ 
ote chosen for the display o( his comic powers 
is the following, which it is necessary to read 
to comprehend the details he has as it were 
persQTi^ed : “ First and foremost, I must 

tell you I look on my master, Don Quixote, 
to he DO better than a downright madman, 
though sometimes he will stumble on a par- 
cel of. sayings so quaint and so tightly put 
together, th^t the devil himself could not 
mend them; but in the main, I cannot beat 
it out of itiy noddle that h'e is as mad as 
a March hare. Now, because I am pretty con- 
lident mf knowing his bUiid side, whatever 
crothhets come into ^ croahs, though witli- 
out.i^tlmr hea^jor t^il, yet can 1 make them 
pass bn him ^foi^ gospel. Such was the answer 
to his letter aii‘d another sham tiiat I put up- 
ontiinttlib otlMr day, and is nOtbi print yet, 
touching iny Jhady Dnleipea^s encfanntmeiit ; 

ypq wst know, between you anft I, she 
is no more enchanted than the ^ man in the 
moon.** 

This is the best delineation of the 
composed fay 
wHiefr Sve feve yet seen. 


The' duenna is a perfect model ;* the 
duchess a rich specimen of charac- 
ter; and the contrai^ed humour and 
grimty of the several attendants not 
exceeded by tlie individual composi- 
tion of any of Hogaftb’s grouping. 
The executive part of the M^ork is 
also good ; the lights are introduced 
and managed with a great deal of 
! judgment, and so as to set off to great 
j advantage the chief figures. 

I Mr. Wilkie contributes this year 
i two small pictures : they are, 

AS^mugg/ers offering run Goods for 
Sale or CcMcealment — Cottage 
Toilette^ from Allan Ramsaj/s 
“ Gentle Shepherd'' — D. Wilkie, 
R. A. * 

“ While Pe^ggy laces up her bosom fair, 

With a blue snood .Jenny binds up berliair; 
Glaud, by his morning ingle, takes a bcek, 
The rising sun shines motty through the 
reck ; • 

A pipe liis mouth, tlic lasses please his e’en, 
And now and then his joke maim interveen.’* 

I Aft V. Sc«?mc2. 

I Were we to consider the skill 
only which this artist displays in the 
execution of his pictures, we should 
have an endless theme for admira- 
tion: his colouring, the singular ma- 
nagement of his lights, the peculiar 
tints wliich he can fling at will upon 
any part of a picture, and not one of 
tlicm without producing a beautiful 
effect, display a power of capacity 
wliich no painter either ancient or mo- 
dern has ever exceeded . B u t wh en to 
this executive merit is added ah 
equal command, as if by intuition, in 
the great art of y>ersonification of 
I character, in catching the living 
manners as they rise,” and portray- 
ing with such admirable spirit and 
' fidelity all the scenes of famifiar life, 
we are indeed struck with the extra- 
ordinary powers of Jlr. Wilkie, 'tlie 
i picture of the Smugglers represents 
3 A 2 
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the*«rfival of two of these frfWboot- 
er$ at « oottage, to the surpriee and 
diawf it « oottager, his wife, and 
iciiikl, who, either ignorant of or atre- 
pecting the character of their intrud- 
evfi, and not ignorant of the danger 
of eoniinunffiig with such visitors, 
appear astounded by their arrival, 
whilst their dog displays a determina- 
tion to maintain the sanctuary of the 
dwelling. The expression in all the 
figures is excellently distinctive. The 
Cottage Toilette^ from Allan Ram- 
say’s poem, is also remarkable for 
the air of expression and tone of 
colouring in the picture. Peggy is 
full of vivacity. The demand upon 
Mr. Wilkie’s pencil for the gratifi- 
cation of the public curiosity is so 
great, that the following rea<?on is 
assigned by one of our cotem|K)- 
raries for the paucity of tliis artist’s 
contributions to die present Exhibi- 
tion. We give the reason, chiefly be- 
cause it shews the munificent patron- 
age which his Majesty is daily be- 
stowing upon British art. The wri- 
ter says, Mr. Wilkie may be well 
excused for contributing no more to 
the general fund of art this season, 
when it is recollected that he has 
been so ardently engaged on two 
elaborate works, which are in a for- 
ward state of progress — one, HU 
Majesty George IF. receiving the 
Keys of laeith in August 18^, on 
his Entrance into Scotland^a pic- 
ture of great interest, from the num- 
ber of distinguished portraits which 
Jt conlains, as well as its being a 
n^agnificent graphic record of an 
event that will be long proudly re- 
membered in Scotland. The space 
for the sovereign is yet unoccupied 
We understand his M^esty, with 
his usual consideration, desirous that 
Mr. Wilkie sliall have sufficient op- 


portattities to 

of his person at intends 

sitting to fam as 

mayroqmre« 

The other picture^ ki an advanc- 
ed statOi is Knon preaching 

his memorable Sermon m ike Ol- 
ikedsral of St. Andrew. Tliese wori» 
cannot fail to augment the reputation 
of this original artist, or of adding 
new honours to the British school of 
art.” 

Next to Mr. Wilkie in the deli- 
neation of individual character is 
Mr. Mnlready, whose picture, now 
engraving by permission of his Ma- 
jesty, we lately noticed in our review 
of the tlraivings in Soho-square, as 
another instance of the munificence 
of royal pati’onage. 

The fFie/ou?.— W. Mulready, R. A. 

** So mourned th§ dame of Ephesus her love7* 

This picture is full of character: 
as the name denotes, a widow is the 
subject of the story, and why ladied 
in that giief-worn state should be 
exposed to the mirth of artists or 
of talkers, we know not, and yet so 
it is, “ and pity *tis ’tis true,” Here 
we have the drama of a courtship 
composed in its usual style: the coy- 
ness of the lady, the half-shadowed 
evanescence of her grief, the slyness 
of the lover, who evidently wants 
the lady only as the accessary to the 
possession of the shop, the encou- 
raged playfulness of the younger 
boys, and the contrasted emotion of 
the elder child and servant ; all these 
present a combination pf attractive 
points, which naimot be surveyed 
without respect for the skill of the 
attW who has combined thepi on 
his canvas. 

King WiliinmHL L(Mrd Clomn 
ami thsJirU Earlgf 
A. Copperi R» A, V 
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Mf 4 €Jo<if>eii has. aeveml pictoeft in 
tbi«^bibitioB^ifwbich depict his skill 
in The picture be- 

fore us represents King William at 
the mament when he was graaed by 
a^cannon-ball in the campaign against 
Kmg James in li^land. The figures 
are aiumated^ and the horses, as we 
baTC already remarked, admirably 
drawn and coloured. The Battle 
of Shr ewsbury is also a very fine pic- 
ture. 

The Ortetdal Love-Letter , — H. W. 

Pickersgill, A. 

By all those token flowers that tell 
W’^bat wonls can never speak so well, 

By love’s alternate joy and woe. 

Lord Byron. 

This is a beautiful composition, 
full of sentiment, and clear and live- 
ly in the execution. 

Distant View of the Mahratta Coun- 
try^ from the Boa Ghaut y between 
Bombay and Poonah, The Fi- 
gures represented are a Detach- 
ment of the native Army^ com- 
manded by an English Officer ^ 
who^ the day the Study was made, 
passed the Ghaut with j)art of the 
Artillery talcen by Sir Arthur 
Wellesley at the Battle of Assay e. 
Decan: Mornmg.— VI . Westall, A. 
Mr. Westall has several interesting 
8 ket< 2 hes of Oriental scenery; the 
^boye IS peculiarly romantic and well 
pamtea. 

Uthello relating the Story of his 
tAfe to jArabantio and Desdemo- 
W,— ^[. tradelle. 

- These things to hear 
litesdemonh serionity inc^line : 

tiia- b^^iMit ftflrairs would 4raw her 





Devour up my discourse.” 

« OibisUo, Act i. Scene 3. 


Thdvc is a^good deal of spirit and 
qhaaactcr in this composition; it de- 


I ftheliicid^ witbcorrectness^: 
the %urc$ but the 

oolopi^ fe not $blvi«gho»t sagood 
as hem fmn ib Ibi3ar||jst*t foriwr 

pictures. , r 

Rochester, from the River below the 
Bridge^’^A.W* CallcoUi R* A. 
This is a very fine picture: there 
is an :a#rial rkhnesB in the colouring, 
a^tone of wamitUi a trampiarency, in 
the highest degree bCautiipL The 
I view of the town and castle is admi- 
{ rable, and the river scene is finished 
in a style which we have never seen 
surpassed. The small craft which 
navigate the surface, and the deep 
shadows which tliey reflect, are de- 
picted with a force and correctness 
productive of the finest effect. 

I Amorett delivered by Britomartfnm 
' the Spell of Busyrane. SpjSN&iiu’s 
Fairy Queen, b. iik canto Ilr~ 
U. Fuseli, R. A. • 

The venerable keeper still keeps 
the field of art to the gratification of 
bis friends, and retains much of bis * 
early energy, which he still displays 
with the vigour of his peculiar fancy* 
Pandora, — W. Etty, 

Pandora, tha heathen Eve, hayiag been 
formed by Vulcan as a statue, and animated 
by the Gods, is crowned by the Seasons with 
a garland of flowers. 

<< To deck her brows, the fair-tvested Sea- 
sons bring 

A garland breathing all the sweets of spring 
Elton’s ttetiod. 

This is a good poetical composi- 
tion: the figures full of buoyartcy; 
one or two a little ungraceful in ac- 
tion: tbe colouring in many parts 
good, but not so transparent in this 
picture as in former pictures which 
we have seen exhibited by this Art- 
ist. 

Ijondstape, with the Judgment of 
ilffefeg.— G. Amald, A. 

"Wlien Tmolus, ravish’d with tli* harmoqi- 
; ous air. 
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'Bid8»^an no I>oor Jtk iU compare, 

But to the lute submit his jarring reed.’* 

Ovid Metam b. ii. 

'There is a fiiie poetical feeling m 
this lanclteape, anS the colouring is 
clear and chaste. 

Lord Patrick Lhidemy of the 
ByreSi a/ftd Lord William Ruth- 
compelling Mary Queen, of 
Scots to sign her Abdication in 
the CaMle of Lochleven. — Histo- 
ry of ^Scotland. — ^W. Allan. 

^Beware, madam,** satd Lindesay; and 
snatching hold of the queen’s arm -with his 
own gauiitletted band, he pressed it in the 
rudeness of his passion, more closely, per- 
haps, than he himself was aware of ; “ be- 
ware how you contend with those who are the 
stronger, and have the mastery of your fate.** 
He held his grasp on her arm, bending his 
eyes on her with a stern and intimidating 
look, till both Rntlivcn and Melville cried 
Slmme!**— Tfcc Ahhot^ 

Mr. Allan has already accpiired 
considerable credit as an historical 
painter: his figures in general pos- 
sess expression, and his grouping is |j 
remarkable for force and variety ; but 
both the expression and the atti- 
tudes are often too coarse and abrupt 
to convey that portion of grandeur 
of effect which historical composition 
requires. This may be the fault of 
a national model, or of the artist s 
impression of wliat must have been 
the features of the angry spirits who 
agitated the turbulent times, the man- 
ners of which he professes to illus- 
trate^ but unquestionably it gives a 
superficial coarseness to his works, 
whieh hi ^ome degree diminishes the 
efl^Ct that, liis general composition 
ai^d ^eqution in other respects 
c^cul^l^d to produce. 

Portrofi of Jos^pl^ Hume^ Esq. 

M* P. — W. Patten, jun. 
portrait is a good likeness, 
and pimded in a clever manner. 

View of the High-street at^d Lawn 
Market^ Edinburgh , — A Nasmyth, 


> A lopc^aiphie pTOtnreof considcr- 
aMe merits; the old arcMtecture of 
the well deHneaied^ hut the cou 
kmring in some parts ditij^ 

We regret that we have 4iOt a 
larger space to devote tliis itioiUh to 
the pictures in this Exhihition^ the 
iiN^tice of a very considerable numlNir 
of which we are compelled necesea- 
rily to omit. There are many on 
which we should dwell with the great- 
est satisfaction, for the proficiency 
which they denote, and tlie ripening 
talents which they develope in the 
I school of British art. 

This year’s Exhibition is iii all its 
departments remarkable for the dis- 
play of female talents in the cultiva- 
tion of the fine arts, and we regret 
we cannot bestow upon such meri- 
torious exertions, the detailed praise 
which they individually deserve.— 
Amongst tliese productions is the 
Portrait of a Lady of Title, by 
Mrs. Buttkv, a German lady, nearly 
allied to the family of Schlegel, so 
distinguished in the annals of Ger- 
man literature. This portrait is full 
of expression ; the air is graceful^ and 
the colouring soft, agreeable, and 
harmonious. 

It is gratifying to find that> Otir 
students in every branch of art ap- 
pear, year after year, to send forth 
examples from their body, well cal- 
culated to sustain in future years tlie 
character of the Royal Academy. 
There are many pictures it is true 
which do not reach mediocrity: this 
is an uBavoklable defect, whidt 
no pihlic Exhibition upon a* 
scale can be exempt. It is better ^thet 
a few of such misapi^d 
should find their way through thi^ 
channel to die puUiceye/ dmnthcsit a 
too rigid scrutiny shouM be^ttdoptedi 
or even be supposed to be adopted, 
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in the ^electww faraamfesion, which 
might hate the effect even in a sin- 
gle infitajiDe pi deterring one modest 
and meritorious indhidtial from tiy- 
ingJris powers in a profession which 
lie might be calculated to adom« 

{The^xnifU^kures are this year beau- 
tifitl, and where merit is so general, 
it would he 4^^ to select 

The ladies,; as heretofore, maintain 
their taste md ddlieacy of execution 
in this department of the Exhibition. 

Of the enamels of the British 
school, it is impossible to speak in 
terms higher than their worth. Mr, 
Bdne, B. A. is as usual pre-eminent: 
he presents the Exhibition this year 
with enamel copies from Sir Wm. 
Bcachey’s Portrait of the Duchess 
of Kent and the Princess Victoria; 
from Gainsborough’s Lady de Dun- 
stannille; from Sir Antonio More-s 
exquisite tniniature of Mary Queen 
of Scots, and from Hoppner’s Coun- 
iess of Dysart, They are all most 
beautifully finished, and will convey 
to future times the high merit of the 
artist, and the beauty and celebrity 
of the subjects he does so much to 
perpetuate. The younger Messrs. 
Bone have some clever productions 
in ithis Exhibition. 

Thct arohitectural designs in the 
library are as usual excellent: we 
liave not room to glance at them in 
the detail which they deserve. The 
prineipal are by Mr.- Soane, R; A.; 
Mr. Wyatt, R. A.; Mr. Gandy, A.; 
Mr. C. R. Cockerell, Mr. Wilkins, 
and other artists, who are known 
to devote tbemselves with great zeal 
and auccesa to diis branch of 

The Sculptural Department is full 
ofliightnerit ; ami tlie Model Aeacle« 
my ooittains worki^ which do honour 

to pur arfiala* « 


Psyefie-^'^he PMoral Apdlto,^ 
J. IHaxman, R. A. 
are two beautiful marUe statiies$ die 
Apollo has a noble attitude and d 
fine expression. 

Statue of the late CowUess of Livet^ 
pool — Statue of the late Dr. 
Cyril Jaclcsm^ Dean of Christ 
Church, to he pla ced in the Cathe-^ 
firul: a Monument erected hy 
suhscription among the Momi^rs 
of the College, over which hepre^ 
sided for twenty -six years. — F. 
Chantrey, R. A. 

Mr. Chantrey has displayed his 
best taste and skill in the sculpture 
of these works. The softness arid 
delicacy of the first statue, the re- 
clined attitude, the mournful seiiti-t 
ment which it conveys in domestic 
life, are expressed iri a manner too 
strong to be mistaken. Dr. Jack- 
son’s monument is a dignified (im- 
position; the venerable expression , 
of the features, the ease of the atti- 
tude, the broad and flow^ing drape- 
ry with which the figure is invested, 
convey a high idea of the artist’s 
powers. Of Mr. Chantrey’s busts 
in this Exhibition it k impossible 
to be too commendatory, Hie Bust 
of the Duke of Wellington, like Sir 
Tliomas Lawrence’s small portrait 
in a former Exhibition, conveys, and 
w'e know not where else to look for 
it in the numerous busts and por- 
traits of the warrior, that peculiar 
expression about the brow and mouth 
w^hich the Duke of Wellington de- 
velopes when his attention is arousetl 
to any subject. This action of fea- 
tures so well known to those who 
have had the opportimity of seeing 
the duke On snch oc^iions, we do Hot 
remember to have seen so happily 
caught by any oilier artist, and oii^ 
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have allu^ed^^ ■ ^ ^ 1 

^ Mti€, Rwiii;^ R« A. htm » goflnd 
hai^eiidffor ihefg^ 
lo the tttonuilieiit^defed to^4^ eree^ 
id %y feveiMoM hi St* Paisd^ 
the^ of Lord Headifi^* 

' hit. Westtnae^t, R« A* has « good 
of a Nym^ Mr* B^es 
his t#o admirah^ Bmt» tf Ikif^ 
Stowell and Mr. Lambton;- vaA a 
lovely whittle of infant Son of 


IPhmagiS^^ R.A. 

has an excellent Bust ^ Mr. 

Mr* Garrard, R. A. 

Mr* Jda^h, Mr. ti^fehiaii, J|r* J!. 
W* Snihh, Mr. Kjufidrick^ a^d otlpr 
artists of have 

hmts in this department of the 
hibition. . ^ 

congratulate the RoyaL^v; Academy 
upoR « £3dubilaOR*oor;o^^ 
the fine arts of our ooittili^% ^ ' 


THE ANOERSTEIN COLLECIiON. 


This chofce and exquisitely select- j 
id ccdlectibn of valuable pictures has 
become by ftochasc the pro^^ of 
fhe publfc; and this may be sjiid to be 
the first step towards the formation 
of ^National Gallery, orindeed to 
the extension upon a suitable scale 
of ]^ublic patronage to the fine arts. 
The'Royal Acsidetny, though fotind- 
ed by our late revered monarch, and 
endowed with corporate honours, 
was nevertheless entirely dependent 
it|)oh the ardsts themselves for sup- 


and on the l3Sd of last March, thfe 
Earl of Liverpool notified to the 
Treasury, that he had concluded an 
agreement for the purchase of the 
w'hole gallery for the sum of 57,000i. 
and his lordship delivered td the 
Board tbefoUowing catalogiie of the 
pictures, which had by tim contract 
become the property of the public*- 

List of ike Pictures of tke late ^3. 
J. Angfustein, Es(f, in PddUMalL 
1. Tlie Embailcation of tlie ^uecn of 
Sheba:— 


|K)Tt: from the public, in a national 
pense, the Royal Academy received 
dnly the use of a suite of apartments 
in Somerset-House* To his present 
ICajesty the artists are indebted for 
the munificent purctnute of the An- 
|(Cvstein collection^ which is, we re- 
'^at, an auspicious commencement 
0 a National Gallery;” and there 
f^ld not be a fiber beginning for 
fi|0h a Mn*i(Qllc object, than theii)ur- 
dbase of this admirable collection of 
ictures. 

As soon as it was ascertained that 
the executors of the late Mr. Anger^ 
stein were ready to treat with a pur- 
chaser for the collection, his Majes- 
tft government entered into anego^ 
dationwith them for that purpose; 


llie Marriage (rfReb€feCa.--€T<fc£/<r. 
S. Gahymede.--*-1Vf^aa. 

4. The Rape of the 
b. The Empfwor l^eoiasllSl4sqad^ 
die Clmch }iyJ9t.Jhmbrc»ia^ 
Vseadskfi. .... : *• vhk; 

6* Su Jeihii m 

r Susaimab and the Fidfsi tm-misid 

9 - iTTn^ f ' 

a» 

8, A £«CcbaCt»jM» Xri»nO|Ji|t. 



10* iTuIip the r ourth of ISpain anolus 

11. 

tt. 

>19. Aft 

— OteMh. ' ‘ '' 
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1 4. The lUi^g of Laxwrus .— fkl 

Piomboe 

15, A Concert.— -TiriaTi. 

10. Pope Jiflins the S^onA~Z?«;M^^ 
17. Christ oh the Mount — Corrc<rgio, 
is. Portrait of Govartius. — Vandyke. 

1 9. The Nativity. — Rembrandt. 
j 80. The Woman taken in Adultery.*^ 
Rembrandt. 

The Embarkation of St. Ursula. — 
Claude. 

Abraham and Isaac. — G. Poussin. 

23. A Land Storm. — G. Poussin. 

24. A Landscape, with Cattle and Fi- 

gures. — Cuyp. 

25. Apollo and Silenus. — A. Carracci. 

26. Holy Family in a Landscape. — 

Rubens. 

27. The Portrait of Rubens. — Vandyke. 

28. Studies of Heads. — Correggio. 

29. Studies of Heads. — Correggio, 

30 . - 

31 . 

Whe Marriage d-la-Mode. — /io- 

34.1 S»rik. 

35. y 

36. Portrait of Lord Heathfield. — Sir 

J, Reynolds. 

87. The Village Holiday.-- fVilkie. 

38. Portrait of the Painter. — Hogarth. 

Tlte ulterior arrangements respect- 
ing the permanent disposal of this 
coUeotion are not yet concluded, but 
attendants are appointed for its se- 
curity, and all the proper steps are 
in progress for making this purchase 
gratifying to the public and useful to 
artists. A repository for the great 
^thmples nf art has long been de- 
sired by those who feel how indispen- 
sable dlie improvement of the public 
taste is with the station of this coun- \ 
try and the growth of her commer- 
dal prosperity. Such a rejjository 
wai wanted, notwithstanding the lau- 
dable but occasicmal efforts of pub- 
Ua iastitutions. to supply the mate- 
riak upon which genius is to work, 
VoL IIL No. Xmi « 


and without which . the strongest in* 
tellect might be fruitlessly or devi- 
ously emjddyed. By studying these 
authentic models, it has been truly 
said, that that idea of excellence 
which is the result of the accumulat- 
ed experience of past ages may.be 
at once acquiredi and the tardy and 
obstructed progress of our predeces- 
sors may teach us a shorter and ea- 
sier way. 

The Angerstein collection was 
reckoned for its extent the most va- 
luable private collection in the king- 
dom. Several of the pictures are in 
the finest style of execution of the 
respective masters who were at the 
head of their several departments of 
art. Tlie Rembrandts are very va- 
luable; the Claudes, Titians, and 
Corregios, in the best preservation; 
the Poussins and Carracci classical 
and rich. Raphaefs portrait of Pope 
^ Julius II. is a noble and dignified 
figure, Rubens’s Rape of the Sa^ 
bines is a finely coloured and well- 
composed work. Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds mentions it in his tour to Flan- 
ders. It was then the property of 
Madame Boschaerts, at Antwx*rp, 
and to be sold for ^2,000 guilders 
(^^00/.) 

But the chief point of attraction 
in this collection, and that which is 
now so deservedly cherished by the 
British school, is furnished by Ho- 
garth’s celebrated series of six pic- 
tures, called Marriage dJa-Mode^ 
from which engravings have been 
i so often made. These admirable 
pictures have been often the theme 
of criticism. Walpole, in viewing 
them soon after they were painted, 
truly sai4> that, if catching the man- 
ners and follies of an age living ^ 
they rise, if general satire ou vices, 
i 3 B 
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familmrized by strokea of'* nature and 
heightened by wit, and %e whole 
animated by proper and just expres- 
sions of the passions, be comedy, 
Hogarth composed comedy as much 
as Moliere: in his Mmriage h-la’- 
Mode there is even an intrigue car- 
ried on throughout the piece. These 
pictures furnish rich examples of co- 
mic character, and possess the most 
valuable qualities of art: they have 
been well described to be as moral 
in design, as they are masterly in ex- 
ecution; striking vice irresistibly in 
her strong-holds of dissipation, and 
compressing the experience of a life 
to a compendium of instructive ex- 
ample. A curious anecdote is relat- 
ed by Mr. Shee of these celebrated 
pictures. The Marriage d-lor-Modey 
it seems, found at the time no pur- 


chaser among' Hogarth’s admirers,' 
and the artist was redimed to the 
mortifying necessity of \ att^n^ipting 
to procure by a that reward 
for his labours, which the generpsityj? 
if not the justice of taste, ought to 
have conferred upon him. But even 
this expedient £iiled of success; the 
prize was not sufficiently attractive 
to excite the spirit of adventure, and 
for a sum too contemptible to be 
named a Mr. Lane, whose taste in 
this instance was amply rewarded by 
his good fortune, became the pro- 
prietor of a work which merits to be 
considered an ornament to the no- 
blest collection. 

The purchase of this collection 
for the public is, we repeat, another 
instance of his Majesty’s taste and 
munificence for the fine arts. 


EXHIBITION OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 


Thk twentieth Exhibition of the 
Society of Painters in Water Co- 
lours is now open in the Gallery, 
Pall-Mall East. Our artists can still 
boast, as indeed they ought, national 
pre-eminence in this department of 
the fine arts, which is British in its 
origin. The society, proud of the 
distinction wliich it has so justly ac- 
quired, has, since the salutary sepa- 
ration of oil-paintings from its Exhi- 
bition-room, devoted more than usu- 
al zeal and assiduity to the perfec- 
tion of the particular branch of art, 
to the interests of which it exclusive- 
ly professes to appropriate its peri- 
odical fLxhibitions ; and the conse- 
quence has been an increase of pub- 
lic attraction, and a more general 
diffiision of water-colour paintings. 
We now see scarcely an Exhibition 
without them, and it woulc} be sin- 
gular if, in a collection fdrm^d as 


I this is, for the express purpose of 
directing the attention of the public 
to a national branch of art, we did 
not behold the best specimens of our 
ablest ariists, and the most general 
display of their combined proficiency. 

The Exhibition of the present 
year realizes all our most sanguine 
anticipations, and although at this 
season an unusual number of Exhi- 
bitions devoted to the fine arts ar- 
rest and strongly invite public at- 
tention, yet we are satisfied, that the 
Society for the Encouragement of 
Water-Colour Paintings will retain, 

I as it deserves, its share of general ap- 
probation and adequate patronage; 

The^ present collection is tbeixirtt 
miscellaneous which we remenibS^, 
and contains the greatest number of 
good pictures by members of riie so- 
ciety. Tlie variety is pleamng, and 
is calculated to awaken laul oeeupy 
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the Ettention of the most casual and Tintem Mbey^ Monmoutlishine.^ 
languid lounger who saunters into J. Varley. 

the Eiiliibition - room. The land- Mr, Varley has contributed a va- 
scapes are really beautiful, and the riety of works to this Exhibition, 
familiar and still-life subjects are re- British scenery, Grecian, Turkish, 
markably well finished. The list con- Egyptian, and poetical, which com- 
, tains three hundred and six w'orks. prises and combines them all. The 
We have this year a full share of View of Cromer^ Norfolk, and Holy 


the works of Messrs. Fielding, Yar- 
ley, Robson, Cox, Turner, Macken- 
zie, Pugin, StephanofF, Cristall, Bar- 
rett, Prout, Wild, &c. &c. ; and the 
drawings are so arranged as to do 
ample justice to the effect intended 
by the artists. We shall notice the 
names in the order in which we find 
them in the catalogue. 

Scene on the Clyde, near the Falls, 
Lanarkshire. — G. F. Robson. 

Mr. Robson is this year an abun- 
dant contributor; amongst his best 
are, Lincoln, which is a drawing of 
great merit; the Durham, vihxAi is 
a charming landscape; and the Scot^ 
tish Scenery, which conveys so fine 
a delineation of the romantic views 
of the north. In these works there 
is a fine harmony of composition, 
and all the effect of nature which 
can be conveyed through tlie medi- 
um of art* 

Mountain Scenery, with Cattle . — 
R. Hills. 

This artist is also a most useful 
and industiious member of this so- 
ciety : his Landscape Scenery with 
Deer is uncommonly fine ; the Park 
Scenery w%th Fallow Deer, the Fal- 
low Deer {No. 106), and similar 
drawings, are the best finished we 
have ever seen of these subjects: 
l^ey have the utmost perfection of 
K^^semldance, with cpi^plete freedom 
of pxepution. A Farm- Yard, by 
tlje sfune artist, is also a very clever 
drawing, apd the colouring agreea- 
transparent. 


IsloTid, and Bamborough Castle, 
Northumberland, are very pleasing 
and picturesque drawings in his best 
style. 

Beddgelert, Caernarvonshire.— 
Copley Fielding. 

We have, as usual, from this in- 
dustrious artist his ample share of 
drawings to sustain the reputation of 
the society. The romantic and pic- 
turesque character of his mountain 
scenery, the depth and grandeur of 
his back-grounds, have been often 
and justly praised, and are here fine- 
ly illustrated in his View of Ben Lo^ 
mond, from Glen Falloch. Tlie 
View of Romney Marsh is very 
pleasing; and the Morning Scene' 
\from 11 Allegro is beautifully de- 
scriptive of Milton’s landscape image- 
ry; we have here 

Mountains, on whose barren breast 

The labouring clouds do often rest; 

Meadows trim with daisies pied, 

Shallow brooks, and rirers wide. 

This drawing is highly creditable 
to Mr. Fielding’s poetical conception. 
The Porter and three Sisters of 
Bagdad. — J. StephanofK 

A very pleasing composition from 
the following passage in the “ Ara- 
bian Nights,” which was well adapt- 
ed for pictorial delineation : 

n « After they had eat a little, Amine filled 
out wine, and drank first herself; then she 
filled the cup to her sisters, who drank in 
course as they sat ; and at last she filled it 
11 the fourth time to the Porter, who, as he re- 
II ccived it, kissed Amine’s hand ; and before 
|i be drank, sung a song to this purpose:--* 
j; ‘ That, as the wind brings along with it the 

8 B 2 
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•wee^ scents of the perfumed j^laces through 
urhich it passes, so the wine tvfitVas going to 
drink, coming from her fair hji.nds, received 
a more exquisite taste than what it bad of 
its own nature.* ” 

There is a good deal of beauty of 
expression in the countenance of 
Amine, and the Porter is very well 
drawn. The colouring throughout 
is rich, and in Mr. StephanofTs usu- 
al style. His Lord Chamberlain de- 
puted by Henry VIIL to inform 
Anne Boleyn of her Elevation to the 
Rank of Marchioness of Pembroke, 
is perhaps a better composition as a 
portraiture of character; and the 
Interior of the House of Lords dur- 
ing the late Queen's Trial, is drawn 
with much skill, so as to comprise a 
pretty accurate view of that ceremo- 
ny. The artist has obviously been 
assisted, if not directed, by Mr, Hay- 
ter's picture. 

Vietb of the Abbey Church of St. 

Ouen at Rouen. — C. Wild. 

Mr. Wild we believe exhibited 
last year several architectural views 
from our English cathedrals. He 
furnishes this year some equally beau- 
tiful from the most celebrated Con- 
tinental churches. The architecture 
is drawn with the greatest accuracy, 
and the views are selected with such 
attention to picturesque effect, that 
they cannot fail to be generally ad- 
mired. The florid Gothic in some of 
these drawings is very finely exe- 
cuted. 

Early Morning on the Thames, near 
Battersea. — D. Cox. 

Mr. Cox has some good river 
views in this Exhibition, and some 
equally pleasing landscapes. Shep- 
herds collecting their Flocks — Even- 
ing— from Scenery in Herefordshire, 
is a most elaborately composed draw- 
ing; the verdure and foliage are un- 
commonly rich. 


Storm in Harvest.^G. Barrett. 

This artist contributes his full share 
to the stock of the society; Hhere is 
a powerful effect produced in this 
tempest scene: 

The circling mountains eddy 
From the bare wild, the dissipated storm. 
And send it in a torrent down the vale.** 

There is much of grandeur in the 
gloom which overshadows parts of 
this drawing, and the sweeping ef- 
fect of the storm is finely conceived. 
The drawing of Evening is richly 
poetical; the glow of the setting sun, 
the trees, the transparency of the 
water in the fore-ground, are in the 
true resemblance of nature. There 
is a deep conception in the compo- 
sition of Mr. Barrett’s works, the 
result of well-directed study and a 
careful execution, which reflect upon 
him the highest credit. 

Munich, Bavaria. — S. Prout. 

Mr. Prout is rich in this Exhibi- 
tion, and sustains in an eminent de- 
gree the just reputation which he 
had previously .acquired. His Con- 
tinental views are the finest drawings 
we have ever seen : that of Mu- 
nich is one of the best topogra- 
phic drawings ever executed: it is 
full of pictorial character; the lines ^ 
of perspective are so skilfully drawn, 
the monotony of the stone-colour so 
tastefully relieved by the colour df 
signs, the outhanging drapery, the 
aerial tints, the shadows of project- 
ing houses, and those cast by objects 
of high architectural ornament ; and 
superadded to these beauties, the 
bustling incidents of the market-place, 
which fill up the fore-ground, che- 
quered with the appearances of life 
and animation which every where 
denote a large and populous 
make tliis, we repeat, a finished work« 
The Dismasted Indiaman is ^so 
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very well drawn; there is a depth of 
tone in the colouring which deserves 
the higliest praise* Some of the 
smaller toprographic drawings are 
very beautiful. 

Bess and her Spinning-Wheel , — 
J. Cristall. 

This is a very interesting drawing; 
the subject taken from some simple 
pastoral lines by Burns. The rip- 
pling of the water down the broken 
and precipitous landscape has a very 
pretty effect. 

Barnard Castle^ Durham, — H. 
Gastineau. 

“ The Moon is in her sumincr glow, 

But hoarse and high the breezes blow, 

And racking o’er her face, the cloud 
Varies the tincture of her shroud; 

On Barnard’s towers, and Tecs’s stream. 
She changes as a guilty dream.” 

Kokeby, Canto \, 

Mr. Gastineau is this year very 
successful; there is a soft and agree- 
able tone in his drawings, which 
possesses all the truth of nature : the 
tints of moonlight in this drawing 
are very beautiful. 

The Inside of Westminster Abbey, 
with a Boyal Funeral Procession, 
— F.Nash. 

The architectural parts of this 
drawing are well executed, and the 
solemn glow of colouring equjd to any 
thing we have seen in subjects of 
tliis kind, which are so susceptible of 
grandeur of effect. 


Middle Fml, Aysgarth, Yorkshire. 
tJ. D. Harding. 

This is* a most interesting and 
pleasing landscape; the light and 
aerial tints are very cleverly given. 

Gravies , — Miss Byrne. 

This lady evinces uncommon taste 
ill her colouring; her grapes have all 
the bloom of nature. 

Fruit , — Miss Scott. 

Another very creditable drawing 
from nature. 

Among the other drawings which 
display considerable proficiency are, 
several by Mr. J. D. Harding, Mr. S. 
Jackson, Mr. Nesffeld, Mr. J. Wiche- 
lo, Mr. W. Hunt, Mr. T. M. Wright, 
Mr. R. H. Essex, and Mr .W. Walk- 
er. 

We cannot take this cursory glance 
at the Exhibition, witliout repeating 
the warm satisfaction which we de- 
rive from contemplating the rapid • 
growth of M’ater-colour painting in, 
this country : having watched it from 
its infancy, and felt an early interest 
in its success, we cannot behold, as 
we now do, the full expansion of 
its powers, the rank in art which it 
has so properly assumed, and the ex- 
tent, variety, and depth which it has 
developed in all the essential attri- 
butes of general art, without unmin- 
gled gratification. 


PERISTREPHIC PANORAMA. 

A CURIOUS Exhibition, called Mar- gures chiefly of full size. There 
shalfs Grand Historic Peristrephic are eleven different views, which sire 
Panorama, is now open in Spring- exhibited to the spectator in succes- 
Gardens: it represents in twelve sion, describing the various move- 
views ike Battles of Ligny, Quatre ments of the armies in the short and 
Bras, and Waterloo. This pano- brilliant campaign of the Netherlands 
ramie view painted, they say, on in the summer of 1815. The me- 
10,000 square feet of Canvas; the fi- i chanism by which the views are 
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movfed in succession is ^^nple, and {» 
the different paintingsTsufficiently 
descriptive of the rapid and tremen- 
dous events which they record. We 
may say with the poet : 


And the whole war comes out and meets 
the eye, 

And each bold figure seems to live or die. 
Each bent to conquer, neither sidS to yield, 
They long suspend the fi>rtuRe of the field. 
Both armies thus perform what courage can. 
Foot set to foot, and mingle man to man.” 


FASHIONS. 

LONDON FASHIONS. 


rilOMENADK DRESS. 

Pelisse of lilac gros dc Naples, 
made quite plain, fastened down the 
front, and edged with a narrow cord- 
ing of satin of the same colour: high 
standing collar, rounded at the cor- 
ners, and projecting outwards. The 
sleeve large at the shoulder, and ta- 
pering gradually to the wrist, where 
it is finished M'ith a sexangular cuff 
and ‘buttons, and a worked muslin 
ruffle. The trimming is of the same 
material as the pelisse, and is formed 
into sextants by flat bands, with sa- 
tin corded edges arranged ])erpen- 
diculurly ; itajiproxiniatesatthe waist, 
widens as it reaches tlie shoulder, 
and also as it descends, till it unites 
witli the trimming that goes round 
the bottom of tlie pelisse, which is 
finished with a double rouleau of sa- 
tin, Rose-colour bonnet of gras de 
Naples, trimmed with the same, and 
edged with folded cripe lisse: bou- 
quets of flowers are placed round 
the crown between the silk trim- 
mings; the bonnet bent in front d 
la Marie Stuart, and tied under the 
chin with rose-colour cripe lisse. 
Cottage cap of British Mechlin lace, 
with bows of rose-colour cripe lisse 
on each side. Primrose-colour gloves ; 
lilac kid shoes; green parasol, lined 
with lilac. 


BALL DRESS. 

Dress of jonquil-colour silk barege, 
fancifully ornamented with satin bows 
of the same colour: the corsage 
made ratlier high: the stomacher of 
jonquil-colour satin, corded all round, 
and laced in front ; it extends across 
the top of the bust, and ends nearly 
in a ])()iiit at the waist, having bows 
arranged all round at equal distan- 
ces : on the shoulder is a double row 
of satin puffing corded at the edges ; 
satin ceinture, with triangular leave.s 
formed into a rosette heliirul. The 
sleeve is very short, and decorated 
with satin bows, besides a net-work of 
satin with ornamented knots at each 
corner; ii spreads over tlxe top of 
the sleeve, and tapers almost to a 
point, where it unites with the dou- 
ble satin band that goes round tlie 
arm. The skirt has two rows of 
silk barige about half a quarter 
deep set on very full, and alternately 
ornamented with satin bows and a 
broad satin rouleau beneath. Tur- 
ban of white cripe lisse, surmounting 
a broad band of gold net, richly or- 
namented with stars at each point, 
and two gold tassels pendant on the 
left side. Brilliant necklace of sap- 
phire and diamonds; bracelets and 
ear-rings to correspond. White Jud 
gloves; white satin shoes. French 
silk scarf of cerulean blue^ witl^ em- 
broidered lace ends. 











GjiMmAt, OIVSEUVATIONS 
OENEHAL observations on fashion ! 

i 

AND DRESS. 

Promonade costume has not al- 
tered very materially since our last 
notice. Spencers are rather more 
in request with youthful fasliionables; 
but silk pelisses of light colours still 
continue in favour, particularly for 
the morning walk. Silk high dresses 
also, though not so generally adopted 
as muslin, are still fashionable for the 
))romeiiade: the black lace pelerine 
scarfs so generally worn in Paris, 
begin to be much in favour with 
these dresses. Barege shawls and 
scarfs are more in favour with white 
gowns. 

Leghorn bonnets are still much 
worn in plain walking dress; but ca- 
jjotes, both in cambric muslin and | 
gras de Naples, are more exclusively 
adopted in the retired morning walk. 
Their crowns are about the same 
lieight as those of other bonnets, 
but the brims are deeper; their only 
trimming is a band of the same ma- 
terial, pinked at each edge, and (juil- 
led at the edge of the brim in dents 
de loup. They are generally worn 
with a three-quarter veil. 

Promenade dress and carri?ige 
dress, which are in effect the same 
thing, afford great variety. The 
envelopes are black and white lace 
mantles, w hite lace ])elerine scarfs, j 
and scarfs of silk tissue of different 
descriptions, but all of a very light 
fabric. We have noticed also barege 
shawls with a bouquet of floAvers of 
either gold or silver at each of the 
four corners. 

Transparent bonnets are beginning 
to come into favour. They are com- 
posed of crepe lisse^ gauze, blond 
net^ and different sorts of metallic 
gauBe,* and ai*e always oimamented 
iritlviflawers. These bonnets are in 
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j general o^A very becoming slAipe 
and moder*J* size, short at the ears, 
and not muc^ bent over the forehead. 
Flowers composed of the down of 
marabouts continue in favour. 

We have seen a new and very be- 
j| coming hat or bonnet; for we hardly 
jj know which to call it, its shape be-r 
ing rather equivocal. The crown is 
low, of an oval form, and the brim 
deep in front, but shallow'er at the 
sides, and extremely shallow behind, 

: stands out a little from the face: it is 
j composed of either white or rose-co- 
I loured satin. The brim is lined with 
i crape of the same colour, and a very 
light fancy trimming also of crape 
iiuishes the edge of the brim, Thq 
crown is adorned wdth w^reaths of 
i marabouts, w hich go half w ay round 
it in front: if the boimet is white, 
the featliers are rose-colour, and rice 
versa; but tlie strings, wdiicli* 
placed under the brim, arc alw ays tlie^ 
colour of the bonnet. 

Morning dresses in the robe style 
bt?gin to supersede in some degree 
the hlonse, though it is still in favour. 
We shall endeavour to describe one 
of tlie most tasteful of these dresses: 
it is composed of jaconot muslin; the 
petticoat is trimmed with a deep 
flouucerichlyembroidored, surmount- 
ed l>y a fulness of clear muslin, form- 
i ed into lozenges by casings of azure- 
[ blue ribbon; the lozenges are at- 
I tached by blue rosettes. The cor- 
; sage made to the throat, but without 
I a collar, has a second front, which 
! slopes dowm at each side the bo- 
I som, and just meets at the bottom 
of the waist. The robe opens in front, 
and, a little longer than the petticoat, 
is richly embroidered all round, to 
correspond with the flounce. The 
back is full, the sleeves very wide, 
and the epaulettes correspond with 
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the trimming of the pet^:3at. The 
long sleeve is finished y^y a fall of 
embroidery. Collarette,^ en houilr- 
lonnie are mostly worn with these 
dresses : they are an appropriate but 
unbecoming appendage to morning 
costume, as they totally spoil the ap- 
pearance of the throat. 

The coruette is going fast out of 
favour in morning dress; even the 
demi-cornette is not so much worn as 
a small round cap : the caul is low, j 
but not unbecomingly so ; it is gene- j 
rally ornamented with creves inter- 
mingled with flowers or knots of 
gauze ribbon : the head-piece is nar- 
row, with a full lace border and broad 
gauze ribbon strings. We have seen 


some of these caps, the caul of which 
was a good deal in form of a shell, 
and a small bunch of viqlets was 
placed under the head-piece over the 
right temple. 

A very favourite trimming in even- 
ing dress consists of a full roll of 
gauze entwined with a plaited silk 
band of three different colours, or 
sometimes of three shades of the 
same colour. Another trimming also 
much in favour consists of a bouil- 
lonme divided into compartments by 
bouquets of field-flowers. 

Fashionable colours are, pale blue, 
straw colour, lilac, rose colour, green, 
amber, and cinnamon. 


FRENCH FEMALE FASHIONS. 


Paris, May 17. 

My dear Sophia, 

Notwithstanding the warmth 
of the weather, white is not so much 
seen in our promenades as is usual 
at this time of the year, silk dresses 
being upon the whole rather more 
worn. Gros dc Naples, gros d'ete, 
reps silk, and levantine, are all in fa- 
vour. Silk dresses are generally 
made tight to the shape, and the 
long sleeve is also tight: a good many 
have large round pelerines. Some 
are trimmed round the bottom with 
wreaths of trefoil in satin, to corre- 
spond with the dress; there are two 
and sometimes three placed at some 
distance from each other. The pe- 
lerine a*»J the bottom of the sleeve 
is adorned with a single wreath. 
Another favourite style of trimming 
is clusters of tucks, placed four, three, 
and two together; the greatest num- 
ber at bottom. Cockle-shells placed 
between rouleaus are also in favour; 
there are always two rows of this 


kind of trimming. A good many 
gowns are still made in the pelisse 
style, and these are made to fasten 
in front with hooks and eyes: they 
are trimmed round the bottom with 
a plaited silk band; the same kind of 
trimming goes up the front, and is 
adorned with knots of broad ribbon 
placed upon it at regular distances. 

The bodies of those gowns that 
have pelerines are generally made 
plain ; those that have not are orna- 
mented in the fan style; or if the 
gown is trimmed with tucks, the bust 
is finished with a stomacher to cor- 
respond. The envelopes are always 
of the lightest texture, barige shawls 
or lace pelerines. 

Rice-straw, cotton-straw, gauze, 
crape, and gros de Naples, are all 
in favour for hats; so is Leghorn, 
provided that it is of the most extra- 
vagant price. A good many hats 
are composed of a mixture of gauze 
and satin ribbons. The erbwn is 
formed very much in the toque style ; 
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the brim is composed of alternate |l Clear mvr^ilin blouses are now very 
folds ofgauze and satin ribbon. These fashionable in full dress; they are 
bonnets «re worn without any orna- variously tiimmed. The blouse d 
ment; in fact they do not want it, from VOttrica is embroidered in silk of a 
the fanciful manner in which the ma- reddish yellow, in imitation ofbranch- 
terials are arranged upon the crown, es of rough coral. Others have 
Uhe crowns of hats are still low, branches of the acacia of Farnese 
except those made in the toque style ; without flo wers,in two different shades 
the brims are of a moderate and be- of green, wdth a brown stalk. The 
coming size. Feathers are little worn, gooseberry of the Alps with its red 
tlu)ugh we sometimes see them on fruit and green foliage, and branches 
rice-straw or Leghorn ; but flowers of the vine with grapes of two co- 
intermingled with knots of satin or lours, are also fashionable. A inix- 
of gauze ribbon are in much request, ture of tucks and embroidery is like- 
Lilac and white lilacs, Indian daisies, wdse in request, as is also an embroi- 
giroflte de Mahon, acacia of llo- dery of rose-leaves wdth foliage of two 
inainville, roses, and jessamine, are shades of green. But the newest 
all in favour, as also a number of style of trimming consists of double 
fancy flowers. The most fashionable ji S S, with peas between. There is a 
of these last are Jleurs d VOurica, great deal of variety in this style of 
which has a red cup with blue leaves *. trimming, from the variety of forms 
it is composed of jays* plumes. in which the S S are placed. 

Peach and apricot blossoms are Among the new ornaments inTjaw'- 
also in favour, particularly for straw' cilery is one tashionable only forvory 
or Leghorn hats. I have noticed on young people : it is a heart in gold , 
some hats branches of the peach- filligree work, round which a soi’pent 
tree w'ith blossoms, foliage, and small is twined; it incloses a lock of hair, 
green fruit; branches of the goose- and is suspended to a light and elc- 
berry of the Alps are also w orn, but gant gold chain, 
not generally. The colours most in favour are. 

White dresses with gros dc Na- jonquil, l})siboe-green, Ourica (a red- 
ples spencers of light colours arc dish brown), violet, slate colour, dif- 
inuch in favour in half dress. Some ferent shades of blue, rose, and fawn 
are still made ew 6 /omcS*c, others tight colour. Adieu! Ever your 
to the shape; the last are ornament- Eudocia. 

ed with brandenbourgs. 

FASHIONABLE FURNITURE.. 

DKAWINQ-KOOM table, CIIAIKS, AND FOOTSTOOLS. 

These articles of furniture are the seats are of stamped velvet or of 
proposed to be executed in rose- silk, and the backs may properly be 
wood, and partially gilt; or the or- stuffed and covered also. The fur- 
namental work carved in satin-wood ; niture executed by the late Mr. G. 
bqfh of which have a very rich and Bullock w'as of this character and 
decorative effect. The coverings of style, and it is continued with much 
JKbA ///. No. XVIIL 3 C 
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taste by the chief upbcifsterers of round, and of oblong forms, a little 
the day. * carved at the ends. 

Tlie tables generalljr used are 

INTELLIGENCE, LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, &c. 


Mr. Ackerman N will publish in a few 
days, in a pocket volume, with an ele* 
gant frontispiece, Letters between Ame- 
lia in London and her Mother in the 
Country, from the pen of the late Wil- 
liam Combe, Esq. the popular author of 
the “ Three Tours of Dr, Syntax.** 

W. Buchanan, Esq. has in forward- 
ness at press, Memoirs of Painting, in 
two vols. Svo. : containing a chronologi- 
eal history of the different collections of 
pictures of importance which have been 
brought to Great Britain since the French 
revolution; together with remarks, his- 
torical and critical, on the art in general, 
designed to assist the amateur in forming 
a corcect taste and judgment in regard to 
painting, and to aid him in the know- 
ledge of the genuine works of the great 
masters. 

Mr, Wolstenliolme of York has in the 
press. An Account of the Yorkshire Mu- 
sical Festival held in September last, by 
a member of the committee of manage- 
ment. It will be preceded by a brief 
notice of the abbey festivals, and of the 
history of music subsequent to the pub- 
lication of Dr. Burney’s work, the ma- 
terials for which are so widely scattered, 
that any attempt to concentrate them 
must be highly useful. The work will 
be printed in royal 4to. and ornamented 
with two elegant engravings of the inte- 
rior of the Minster, and other plates. It 
wlB be ready in June* 


Messrs. Todd of York will shortly 
publish, an interesting Account of Sheriff 
Hutton Castle, illustrated with four en- 
gravings. 

In the course of a few days will be 
published, Excursions through Cornwall, 
embellished with fifty high finished en- 
gravings, from drawings by F. W. L. 
Stockdale, Esq. late of the East India 
Company’s service. 

Mr. Conrad Cooke will publish in 
June, a new and complete System of 
Cookery and Confectionery, adapted to 
all capacities, and containing many plates. 
This work is the result of thirty years* 
experience in families of distinction, and 
contains important improvements in the 
art. 

Early in June will be published, a Key 
to the Science of Botany, comprising a 
familiar and pleasing conversation be- 
tween a mother and her daughter, by 
Mrs. Selwyn. It wdll be illustrated whli 
plates, eitlier plain or coloured. 

The Wanderings of Lucan and Dinah, 
an epic romance, in ten cantos, in the 
stanzas of Spenser, by M. P. Kava- 
nagh, will appear in the course of the 
next month. 

Mr. T. L. Busby’s first number of the 
Costume of the City of London, which wiH 
be published in a few days, contains the 
portrait of Sir Wm. Curtis, Bart, (father 
of the city), in the Lord Mayor’s costume. 
The size is imperial folio. 
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Fine arts, 123, 177, 291, 349 
Flaxmnn, Mr. observations on statues by, 
357 

Flea, elasticity of the, 163 
Flogging-match, 234 
Florence, etiquette of, l(J3 
Fonteo^lle, anecdote of, 162 
Fordyce, Rev. Di\ J. anecdote 164 
Forrest, lieutenant-colonel, his Picturesque 
Tour of the Ganges and Jumna aunouuceity 
245 

Fortifleatioa, ancient Welch, 165 « 

Fradelle, H. observations bn pictures by, 
179, 355 ^ 
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France, the south of, Christmas festivities in, 
336 

Fraser, A- observations on a picture by, 180 
3 . 1 \. Observations on a drawing by, 
301 

French bed, 185 

French female fashions, 58, 121, 183, 244, 366 
French society, sketch of, 1 1 
Friend, the unknown, 203 
Frolicsome duke, the, 256 
Furniture, fashionable, 59, 123, 185, 245, 
309, 367 

Fuseli, Mr. observations on a picture by, 355 

G. 

Gael, on the preservation of the popular tra- 
ditions of the, 31 
Gaelic Relics, 84, 160, 198, 226 
Gainsborough, Mr. observations on drawings 
by, 302 

fJambier, lord, view of his seat, 126 
Gambling-house dinner at Paris, 152 
Garrick, anecdote of, 111 
Gastineau, Mr. observations on drawings by, 
36.3 

Gelinek, Mr. review of his Variations, 115 
Genius, condescension of, 111 
George IV. Ceremonial of the Coronation of, 
announced, 59 

Germany, &.c. Views in, announced, 185 
Ghost Stories, 21, 150, 223, 32^3 
Gilly,Kev. W- S. his Excursion to the Moun- 
tains of Piedmont in 1823, &c. announ- 
ced, 185 

Glass for a cabinet, description of, 245 
Glover, J. observations on a picture by, 306 
Goblins, the drilled, 150 
Gouldsniith, Miss, observations on pictures 
by her, 181 

Gray, Thomas, monument to him atStoke- 
Pogis, 314 

Grecian Gallery, exhibition of, 307 
Green, J review of his Preceptive Melodies, 
240 

Guest, the self-invited, 111 
Graham, Mrs her Voyage to Brasil announ- 
ced, 246 — her Journal of a Residence in 
Chili, ib. 

Gretry, M. law-suit respecting his heart, 220 


Heart, the adii^ntures of Ji, 220 

Heber, Dr. his Life of JereiAy Taylor an- 
nounced, 123 

Hennan, Mr. On the human stature, 162 

Henpecked author, 276 

Henry IV. curious coincidences in the dates 
of events of his life, 335 

Herz, H. re^ewof his « Ma Fanchette est 
charmante,** 51 

Hibbert, Dr. his account of the apparition 
of lady Lee, 223 

Highlanders, a tale, announced, 60 
I ^361 on drawings by, 302, 

HiRon, W. observations on pictures by, 178, 

Hobday, W. observations on a picture bv. 
179 


Hoffland, Mrs. her Decision, a tale, announ- 
ced, 246 

— T. C. observations on pictures by, 

180, 306 

Honour, points of, 88 
llopkinson, J review of his Introduction and 
Hondo, 175 

Howard, H. observations on pictures by- 
178, 351 

Human stature, anecdote respecting, 163 


L 

Ingenious deduction, 113 
Ingenuity, legal, remarkable instance of, 
75 

Insanity, singular instance of, 112' • 
Intelligence, literary and scientific, 59^1^, 
185, 245, 310, 368 « 

Intolerance, religious, remarkable instance 
of, 282 • 

Irvine, Mr. notice respecting a new work by 
him, 60 

Iver Grove, view of, 126 


J. 

Jackson, Mr. observations on pictures by, 
351 

.Tones, Miss E. observations on a picture by, 
180 

— Mr. observations on a picture by, 352 
Joiiy, M. extract from his VHermiie en 
Jtalie, 321 

K. 


H. 

Half-pay officer, complaints of a, 156 
Hall, captain 13. his Journal written on the 
Coasts of Chili, Peru, and Mexico, an- 
nounced, 246 

Hamond, E E. review of her Infant Vocal- 
ist, 347 

Mareourt, earl of, view of his seat, 125 
Harding, Mr. remarks on a drawing by, 363 
Harmony Society, account of, 24 
Harris, J. M review of bis “ The charmed 
bark,” 117— his “ My bonnie bark,” 291 
Hatfield, Miss S. £. her Wanderer Scan- 
dinavia, &c. announced, 246 
ats, fluctuatious in the fashion of, 3 
av^ll, W. observations on a drawing by, 
sjpo 

Hayduti, B. H. observations on e picture by, 
306V • ^ 

Ilcap^v. T. observations on a picture by, -306 


Kalkbrenncr, F. review of his EfTusio Musi- 
ca, 49 

Kavanagh, his Wanderings of Lucan and 
Dinah announced, 368 
|j Keens, Irish, 2^13 

1 1 Kiallmark, G, review of his Arrangement of 
I Ciamcr^s Serenata, 50 — his “ The Sea- 
Boy ^s Call,’* 54— his Second Divei;tui]ento 
Scozzese, 115— his “ Isabel, ’V i^O — his 
“ And ye shall walk in silk attire,” 345 

Krogh von Belsvaag, account of, 44 
L. 

Lacejs J. M. on To-morrow, 108— his 
thoughts on the arrival and celebration of 
iiaUl days, 213— Sorrow’s Address to the 
Poppy, 247 

Ladies, Loudon fashions for, 55, 119, 181, 
242, 308, 364 

■ general observations on fashions for, 
56,119, 181, 242, 365 
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Ladies, French fashions for^ Sfi, 121, 183, 
244, 366 ^ 

Lanfear, Mrs her Letters to Yoifng Ladies 
announced, 186 * 

Language of Paradise, 344 
Launay, Mademoiselle de, account of, 211 
Lawrence, Sir T. observations on pictures by, 
300,349 c 

Lawyers, the patron of, 110 
Iiea, rirer, lines addressed to, 310 
Lee, lady, apparition of, 223 
Lefanu, Miss A. her Memoirs of Mrs. F. She- 
ridan announced, 124 

Legal ingenuity, remarkable instance of, 75 
Leslie, C R. observations on a drawing tfy, 
302^on a picture by, 353 
Lesson for fathers, 251 
Lethbridge, J. particulars respecting, 230 
Lewis, Win. observations on a picture by, 

Linton, W. observations on a picture by, 306 
Lisbon and the Portuguese, account of, 46, 
77, 143 ^ 

Loiterer, the, 81, 189, 258 

London fashions, 55, 119, ISl, 242, 308, 364 

Louis XIV. anecdotes of, 235, 344 

M. 

Mackenzie, clan, primogenitor of the, 198 
Mackildonich and the son of Alpin, 160 
M‘Murdic, J. review of his ** The Lisle,’* 51 
— his “ Cum sancto spiritu,** 176 
Madalena, or the consequences of elopement, 
1.43, 191, 264 
Magic goblet, the, 331 
'Mariner, Mr. his account of the effect of writ- 
ing on the king of the Tonga islands, 210 
Martha the gipsy, 270, 314 
Martin, J. observations on pictures by, 180, 
305 

Maxims, 338 

Mayseder, Mr. review of his Divertimento, 
50 — his Twelve Waltzes, 241 
Mazzinglii, J review of his “ Scots wha* hae* 
wi» Wallace bled,” 51 
Mecca, the temple of, 110 
Mistake, the ludicrous, 197 
Mitford, Rev. J. his lines addressed to Ber- 
nard Barton, 61 
Moliere’s grave, 344 

Monro, J. review of his Send round the ro- 
sy cup,” 54— his “ Valce Royale,** 116 
Montague, the late duke of, frolic of, 257 
Montpensicr, Mademoiselle de, her court- 
ship, 330 

Moralt, J. A. review of his Divertimento, 289 
•More, Hannah, portrait of, announced, 168 
Moriachi, Mr. review of his “Ah qual con- 
cento,” 53 

Morland, G. observations on a drawing by, 
302 

Muscheles, portrait of, 55 
Mourning, white, 164 

Mulready, Mr. observations on a picture by, 

354 

Musical review, 49, 114, 172, 236, 286, 345 

N. 

Na«b, F* observations on pictures by, 180, 

863 


Nash, J. his Views, &c of the King’s Palace 
at Brighton announced, 185 
Nasmyth, Mr. observations on a painting 
by, 356 . , ' 

Natal days, thoughts on the, arrival and ce- 
lebration of, 213 

Neele, H. his edition of Shakspeare an- 
nounced, 186 

Ncisse, in bilesia, the illuminated church in, 
21 

Nettle, dangerous species of, in the East 
Indies, 106 

Newcastle, duke of, anecdote of, 197 
Nightingale, J. C. review of his “ Let uS 
haste to Kelvin grove, 52— his Arrange- 
ment of Caraffa’s “ Aure Felice,” f5. 
Nobleman, apprehension of one, on bis own 
warrant, 168 

Norwegian bishop, account of, 44 

O. 

Occupations, royal, in the sixteenth centu- 
ry, 45 

Old bachelor’s closet-window, 6 
Orleans, duchess of, her curious picture of 
herself, 320 

Oswald, lieutenant J. some account of, 236 
Owen, Mr. observations on pictures by, 178, 
301,352 

— — , R. D. his System of Education at New 
Lanark announced, 60 

P. 

Paradise, language of, 344 
Paris, the shops of, 41— garnbling-house din- 
ner at, 152 

Parke, Mrs. her Domestic Duties announced, 
310 

Parry, John, review of his “ Oh ! minstrel, 
that impressive strain!” 118 — his “ A 
lover’s eyes can gaze an eagle blind,” 290 
— his “ Only love, my love, the more,” »i. 
Parting, the, 129 
Patron of the lawyers, 110 
Patten, W. jun- observations on a painting 
by, 356 

Pelliiig-placc, view of, 63 
Penn, John, esq view of his seat at Stoke- 
I’ogis, 311 

, William, his treaty with the Indians 

of Pennsylvania, 313 
Peristrephic panorama, 363 
Phillips, Mr observations on pictures by, 351 
Pickersgill, Mr. observations on a picture, 
by, 355 

Picture of a princess by herself, 320 
Pilgrim’s tale, lines to the author of, 186 
Pinna, J, de, review of his British and Foreign 
Airs, 286 ’ 

Poetry, 61, 110, 124, 186, 247, 310 
Points of Honour, 88 
Pbissarde silenced, 112 
Politician, the skilful, 334 
Pompeii, panorama of the ruins 6f, T23 
Poole, Mr. review of his “ Return unt6 thy 
rest,” 347 — his “ Rcgna il Terror, 

Pope, Mrs. observations on a drawin^By^; 302 
Portuguese and Lisbon, acaount of, 4^ *77, 
143 ' 





potter, C. review of his “ Criula Soi te,** 54 
Presence of mind in a female emii^rraut, 113 
Professor, the, and the turnpike-gate, 344 
prophecy Jtlm,«iniiounced, 185 
Prout, Mr. oBsc^rvations on drawings by, 362 
purkis, John, review of his Airs from Ros- 
sini’s “ La Donna del 174 

R. 

Rambler, the confessions of a, 65, 127, 225, | 
278, 839 

Rawlings, T. A. review of his « The Forest- 
ers,’^ 114 — his Divertimento, 290 
Recollections of an eventful life, extract 
from, 129 

Keinaglc, Miss H. observations on pictures 
by, 180 

— , O. G. remarks on a picture by, 179 

Remarkable dream, 139 
Reynohls, S. W. observations on a drawing 
by, 301 

Rhine, timber rafts on the, 162 
Richelieu, cardinal de, character of, 136 
Richter, H. observations on a picture by, 306 
Ries, F. review of his Twelfth Fantasia, 236 
— his Rondo on Bishop’s Air, When in 
disgrace,” 289 

Kimbault, S. F. review of his Arrangement 
of Rossini’s Overture to “ MatiUJe c Cor- 
radino,” 172 — his Adaptation of Mozart’s 
Grand Sj'^mphony, 174— his Select Italian 
Airs, 175— his French Romances, ih — his 
Spanish Bolero and Waltz, ib —his Over- 
ture for the Piano-forte, 347 — his Arrange- 
ments of Rossini’s Overtures to ** Native 
Land,” “ Zelmira,” and “ 11 Barbiere di 
Siviglia,” 347, 348— his Arrangement of 
Beethoven’s Grand Symphony, 348— his 
Rudiments to the Piano-forte, ib, 

Robson, M r, observations on paintings by,36I 
Rogers, Adam, his remarkable dream, 139 
Rossi, Mr. C. observations on a bas-relief 
by, 358 

Rossini, portrait of, 55 — some account of, 
74— review of his “ Serenely o’er the wa- 
ters dark,” 118 — his Overture to the Opera 
of Otello, 241 

Rousseau, J. J. letter to, 205 
Royal Academy, premiums of the, 60— ex- 
hibition of, 349 

Rymer, Thos. de, oracular aaying of, 163 

S. 

St. Leonard’s Hill, view of, 125 
St. Margaret’s, view of, 187 
Savendroog, the exploits at, 31, 68 
Sayings and Doings announced, 186 — ex- 
tracts from, 270, 314 
Scott, Miss, remarks oil a drawing by, 363 
Sefton, carl of, view of his seat, 2 
Selection of Airs, ike. by foreign composers 
reviewed, 240 

Selwyn, Mrs. her Key to the Science of Bo- 
tany announced, 3^ « 

Senetairc, Madame de, anecdote of, 161 
Severn, T. review of his “ How all is still 
around me,” 288 

Shee. Mr. M. A. observations on pictures 

brT 3*1 

SUeriff Hutton Castle, Account of, auiiottnc* 

ed„Ji68 


Singleton, H. ^^hserrations on a picture hv. 

Iso • 

Skottowe, A. his Life of Shakspeare au- 
nouuc( d, :>f0 

Slochd AltriiiAn, or the Nursing Cave, de- 
scription (/, 262— legend of the, 326 
Society of uLtish artists, 304 
Solar compaJly, address of the, 215 
I Soliloquy on the approach of winter, 124 
I Songs, scdectioii of,tVoni German operas, rc- 
j viewed, 53 

Southey, R. his Tale of Paraguay 
ced, 24(j 

Spar Cave, in the Isle of Sky, description of, 
262 — legend of the, 326 
Spix and Martins, Drs. translation of their 
'IVavels in Brazil announced, 246 
{ Staal, Madame de, account of, 211 
Statue of Peter the Great, 163 
Steil, W. 11. review of his Arrangement of 
Bisho{>*s Introduction and Air de Ballet, 
237 

Stephanoff, Mr. ob.servations on pictures 
by, 353, 361 

Stewardson, J. observations on a picture b}*", 
179 

Stockdale, Mr his Excursions through Corn- 
wall announced, 368 
Sto'ke Farm, view of, 2 
Stoke-Pogis, view of, 31 1 
Storie, G. 11. esq. liis Mountain Ramble* 
announced, 18^3 

Storm, the, a fragment, 247 • 

Stothard, T. observations on pictures* br, 
300, 352 

Stranger grave, the, 160 
Sunbeams, concentrated, project for pro- 
ducing, 215 

T. 

Tales and Sketches of the West of Scotland 
I announced, ]2'1 
Tales of Irish Life announced, 186 
Taliesin, anecdote of, 165 
Tennant, C his Tour through Holland, &c» 
announced, 60 

Thornton, J. his Milhurn’s Oriental Com- 
merce announced, 124 
Thousand and one Nights, complete Collec- 
tion of, announced, 186 
Tie douloureux, 95 
'I’imber- rafts on the Rhine, 162 
To-morrow, 108 

Toiijours fidele, a sketch of French society, 1 1 
Tudor Vaughan ap Gioiio, anecdote of, 165 
Turkish manufactures, 164 
Turner, J. M. W. observations on a drawing 
I by, 300 

U 

Unknown friend, the, 203 

Uwiiis, T. observations on a drawing by, 301 

V. 

Varley, Mr. observations on drawings by, 361 
V4CWS of country seats, 1, f)3, 125, 187, 249, 

ail 

Vivalda, count, 321 

VocaUArithology, review of, 52, 117,176,288 
Voight, A. review of his “ County Guy,” 177 
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W. 

Waltzes, selection of, reviewed, 349 

Wa^DStead'^Housey view of, 94^ 

Ward, M, observations on pic’ ures by, 301 
350 

Was it so twenty years ago ? Ito 

Water-colour Exhibition, noti^. respecting, 
310— review of, 860 

Watts, A. A. his Poetical Sketches announc- 
ed, 166 

Wellesley, W, P, T. L. esq view of his late 
seat, 1^9 

Westell, U, observations on pictures by, IBO, 
300, 356 

Wifieti, Mr. his translation of Tasso nn- 

' nounced, 310 


Wild, Mr. observations on drawings by, 362 
Wilkie, D. observations on pictures by, 302, 
353 

Wilkins, Mr. observations on a drawing by, 
308 , f 

Williams,?, observations on a drawing by ,301 
Wolf, alfection of one, 103 
Woodstock, apparition of, 323 
Wright, T« his Life of Richard Wilson an- 
nounced, 310 

Writing, notions of uncivilized nations re- 
lative to, 210 

Y. 

Yorkshire Musical Festival, Account of, an- 
nounced, 368 


END OF THE THIRD VOLUME. 


I*rinteilby L. Harrison, 873, Strand. 
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ENGLISH BOTANY. ami authentic, without i wtelew lenloiiee. A« i 

This <lay i#i>uJiWhhed, in Two very large Vols. 8 vo. '*''**‘^ it^nnot be K^jjhly v«ll »4 or to- 
ilith 21 Pla%a, price 2 /. fs.; or with the Plates couroge»l.»-iVw Literofy Goorde. 
coloured, pi^e 2/. 1 Q«. 6 d. T/»e first Mix Parts <^iUs Wotit tmi^in ihfaUowkg 

A NATUKAL ARRANGEMENT OF BRI- Porlraitmnii Metnoirs, executed in the $t$it: 
TISM PLANTS, according to their Ha^Hons to JlrxnM 

and Smy 

Queen Catkarmi Parr 
Jamttj JRttfte ^ fiamiit^ 
CeemUtt Y Sandirkmd 
CSaeMuaJ 
Devenux, Eakqf Sstta 
/tfermti# Jtfoatroir 
Lori Keeper OuiUlford 
Sir Franeit Drake Archbiekep Lund 

The Protector Somerset Thomas SaekvUUi Earl of 
Dudley t Earl tf Leicester Dorset 
Wentworth, Earl qfStraf Brandon, Duke of Siif oik 
ford Algernon Sidney 

JohnSelden Francis Russel, Earl ef 

Thomas Howard, Duke JUftf^rd 
Norfolk Qtofge Gordon, Marquis 

Reddy fc, Earl qf Sussex tf Huntley 

Spencer, Earl qf Sunder- 
land 

Printed for IIaudinc, Thipiiook, and Lb- 
i*ARD, London ; und void by every Bookseller in 
the Empire, by whom Specimens of the Work will 
he shewn upon Application. 

This day are published, in tf vols. 8 v<R >|itb a Por- 
trait and other Plates, price 36 s- } Lowe Paper 
(but 50 printed), 4/. 4S. ♦ 

MEMOIRS OF JEANNE D’ARC,t 
Siirnumcd LA PL'CELLE O’ORLEANS. 

With the History of her Times. 

This very curious Work has been c ompiled from 


Tl.NH rLi.-ir^ lN, accoMiing to ineir reianons 10 t ^ 

each other, us pointed ont by Jussieu, Dc Candolle, 

Brown, &c.; including those Cultivated for Use j 
uitii their Characters, Differences, Synonyms, 
places of Growth, Times of Flowering, and Sketch _ sirfnci# 

of their Us«: with an Introduction to Botany. In ZeX fe^Lr 
winch the 1 erms are explamed. 1 n/^Mham 

Bv SAMUEL FREDERICK GRAY, 

I.cctuicr on Botany, the Materia Mcdica, &c. . . ,,, « jjlv « 

Londoi.: IVin.edfor B.tDWIN, Cradock, .»d 
Joy. 

“ We cannot conclude our account of this W'ork, 
without saying that, to any person who is desirous 
of knowing our British Plants, uriaideil hy coloured 
figures, and who is cnriversant only with the Eng- 
lish language, it is by far the most useful that bus 
yet appearerl ” — 'Monthly Review 

Duhlis/ihli' periodically with the Magazines. 

PORTRAITS and MEMOIRS OF'I HE MOST 
ILLUSTRIOUS PERSONAGES OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. 

By ED.MUND LODGE, Esq. 

Norroy Kingof Arms, F.S.A, 

Puhlishing in Parts the first of every alternate 
Mouth, each Part cont.ainingfive Plates, eiigruv. 
ed in the finest style, with Blogntphicnl Memoirs j 
imperial 8 vo. price 12 s. I)<l. 

Tins Collection of Illuslrious English Portraits 
^ ami Biography, comprising the History of the 
(!ountry in the Memoirs of the most illwstrimis 
English Nobility and great Officers of State, con- 
»i.sts of subjects selected from the highest autho- 
litics in the laud: the original pictures being pre- 
served in the Galleries of the Nobility, descend* 


served in the Galleries of Uml Manuscripts in the Royal Library at Paria, 

ants of the persons represented, or lu the I ubli 15 Grenoble, und particularly from 

Colleelmns, nod are painted by ^ titled ‘‘ The Historical Diary of the Siege of 

bkns, \ANI)AKK, Llj.y, KNbLLbR, all 1 otli dui'iiig its iiivesltneiil by the 

great Masters. , , 1 FinrliHli in M28, and still preserved among the city 

“ We linvc perused t be Biogiapbies with mucli C ,,1 » lUe Maison de Ville at Orleans. 
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archives in the Maison de Ville at Orleans. 

Printed for Harding, Triphook, and Le- 
PARD, Finsbuiy-square, London. 

FOR BEAUTIFYlNCi HUMAN HAIR, 

Also for cleansing and preserving it, 

KX'FRACT OF ROSES, 

By Rigge & Brockuank (late David Riggc and 
Sou), Cultivators of Flowers, and Distillers to* 

His Majesty. . 

'I HI8 elegant Extract is prepared princtpally 

I its of the Biogi apl^tcal an<l Misioricai oiciimiiis. with Roses, 

The B<»ok will be esteemed not as one of Pictures properties, gives strength and bt aiity to tlie Ha r, 

in no obscure character, into ihe general stock of flowtis. - luxuriant in its 

our national literature.”— La Belle A^sembUe- comes p g y_^ harsh, and 

“ With the purest feelings of congrajulation do growth ; and . . ardent spirits or 

we hail the appeal ance of this oth^ imprS^ preparations^ to clean it, will mmu 

and most reasonable edition of a woik, wh*«:h on other m 1 p p I . colour, brilliancy, and 


interest as we have looked at the Plates with adiui 
ration *, and we know not when w e have experienced 
a stronger influence than their comhinatioii has ex- 
ercised over onr mint;'' How far the Collection al- 
together excels the celebrated Work of Houbraken, 
it needs only to place them side by side to be con- 
vinced at the briefest exiiiiiiiiatiou.”— Li/erary G'a- 

“ This is a judicious and beautiful Vi^'ork, whe- 
ther we refer to the execution and authentic cha- 
racter of the engraved Per trails, or the literary me- 
rits of the Biographical and Historical Memoirs. 
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CONSdUtlON TO THE TReIulOOS , 
WRITER. 

The Pujbtic may }<iok to thia niott*sin^u)ar and 
wUh ri»).lidiviir4«,as au iiieHtimadiic 
Miiree ^ICiq;ofj|U't ^ ex{>€i'ifarp any dif- 

ficuUiea ia lUt: ciMiMuuid Ittie pen, ocAiaioned by 
"f cliwlvte, ajtiJa- 
tion over-exertion, j weak iie«« 

from ii^e or>ti>erWisp, injury of llie tb/mb or fin> 
ifora b|p«pritfiiin W otVefwi^^, even to the loss of part 
This J»^py'r(il^'4jp^^ tu a little INStRU M KNT, 
tbe a|t;p||u jinee it»f Vldrb, when in use, escapes ob* 
j^lptupaUedf citing firnmi^s, confidence, 
iilMd Ibipetli to assist tbe declining 

powero of AjffNMi feROnait, and tealerially improve 
Imoceof fi bad one. It is Iionoared by* 
the pi^ronage and fecommendation of Sir Asttey 
Cooper^ ond other krigbly respcct^le pi^bfcssiotial . 
|;entlcmefi. A ibw 'mitiotes' practice will prove its ' 
and it has this aitlvanfagc over all medicine, ! 
its ppwcr incr^aaosby tise, and one prescription wilt 
fast for in elastic gold, price 95 s. each. 

Sold foj i(be Patentee by T. Pearck and Co 
KoJ)^, lbs Front oi' St. Clement's Chtiich, 
Strand. <— Let terslFroin apy part of tbe Country 
(pOl^-i^id) will be promptly attended to. 

Tngjnost prolific discovery thut really prevents 
tbe Hair falling oflT or tuining grey, and produces 
« tbich IfOttlh 0/1 ^Id plow, is 

. jkQ^LAliim Macassar oil. 

loia OI L is tbe firfit production of tbe age, and 
patronised by tbe ROY^L FAMILY } tbeir Impe- 
riaCMai;etilJ«f Ihf EMPFROR and EMPRESS of 
rmpfiial Majesty tbe EMPEROR 
of by their espec-iut .Authority, and most 

of ue FTobility throughout Europe. 

Tbis'OIL is the Original and Genuine, whieh for 
mnny^years lias been universally udinired, and is the 
best^niid cbieftpcst article for nourishing tlie Hair, 
preventing its falling ofif or turning grey, in eases 
of sickness, alarm, fright, study, aecouehetnenl, 
Ike. ; pMte^Oii it to the lat^ period of life, and pro- 
notek n Ib^tbilaht growth oo the baldest pieces. 

CffJliLY flAlR,«-lt produces and makes tbe 
curl fiem during eiwrcise, or in damp weather ^ ren- 
defa Hair that ia harsh and dry, as soft as silk, 
glossy, elegant, and beautiful. 

IJi DISPOSITION, Accoucberoeiit, &c. during 
which this Oil should be regularly applied, as it 
prevents the Hair being injured, such as falling oflT 
orrbsnging colour, and retains its beauty : produ- 
ces WHISKERS, EYEBROWS, he. 

!jCHILI>REN's HAIR.— A due attention to Cliih 
dieo'f Hair is of the greatest importance. Tli 
OR is invaluable: it eradicates the scurf easily and 
' plOBsantl^, and is superior to combs, soaps, &c.; 
inakea the Hair firm in its roots, and fixesasta 
mifia for a beautiful Head of Hair. Price 3s. 6d , 
78-4 loa«.6d , dud if. Is. per bottle. 

REP WHISKERS, GREY M^HISKERS, EYE 
RfttifWS, Hair on the Head, efiectually changed to 
Brown or Black by tbe use of 

ROWLAND'S ESSENCE OF TYRE. 

By merely wetting the Hair, it iiwnedialely pro- 
duees u perfecl rliangc. Price 4a., 7s, 6d,, aiMl 
I UK. t)d. per bottle. 

Stdd byihosi^ Ffoprivtorsy A. ROWLAND &/ 
SON, No. 90, Hatton* Garden, Holborn, Loiid/M>^ 
and, by appointment, by mo.st Perfumers and Me- 
dicine' Veiuiers. ' 

4ak for “ ROWLAND'S OIL," or ROW^ 
LAN«D*S dye," and observe the signature, “ A. 
ROWLAN D and SON Alt others arc connt^cita. 


FOR jVNe ism. 

REPERTORY OF ARTS FOR APrIl l»aa.- 
(See Ankle HAI.I.’S PATENT STARCH.) 

** The ohjert of this importanf invaalion is to 
exfracl all Culonriirg Matter from liy Wheat in^he 
manufacture of .Si arch, which has J.ithcrto given, a 
yellow dye to LincA, /kr. Au effectual remedy for 
Ibis evil wns never before di8i oyered,and as the ad- 
dition of Blue hits .be< ooie a general expedient to 
conceal, rather ihan to remove it, a perfect white 
has ueit her been obtained nor expected by ordinary 
means. The white or French Starch (that is, sim- 
ply Starch without Blue,! is got into disuse, being 
ofa dirty yellow colour: whereas tbe Pafent Starcli 
is of an almost dazzling whiteness, and being pti- 
ified from all grosser substance, is, when dissolved 
W iitiual purposes, exceedingly clear and beunti- 
iil, and of superior .itrengtb. The Patentee was 
led to this discovery in reference to Urlingand Co 
Lace Concern (in which he is a Partner); and they 
have found it of iiicalcuhtblc use in preserving the 
colour, and giving a transparent quality to their 
Lace, as it docs to Muslin, Linen, &,c." — To be ob- 
tained of every respcrtfihle Dealer in 'Fowii and 
Cotinlry, or, in convenient Packages, at G. F. 
UR LING and Co '» only LacefVarehousein Londots. 
147, Strand, near Somerset- House. 

DR. SYDENHAM’S FAMILY PILLS OF 
HEALTH. 

These Pills (entirely vegetHldc) arc unrivalled in 
ensrrs of Headache, Loss of Appetite, Noises and 
Giddiness in the Head, Lowness of Spirits, Flatu- 
lency, Obstructed Digestion, together with ail Af- 
fections of the l.iver and Bilious Disordera. Tlu c: 
Pills contain not one atom of mercury or mineral, 
.and are so penilinrly mild in tbeir action as to re- 
quire no confinement or alteration in diet. The 
most delicate females find them materiully benefi- 
cial to their getieral health; and all who have used 
SYDENHAM'S PILLS pronounce them the most 
SAVE, MILD, and EFEKCTUAL FAMILY MEDI- 
CINE EXTANT. Nothing can prove the superiority 
of these Pills more than the iiumerons Cases com- 
municated by persons of the highest respeciolirlity, 
and the countenance shewn them by the first Me- 
dical Characters in present practice. Naval and 
Military Men, Persons residing in hot climates, 
those leading sedentary lives, and Commercial Gen- 
tlemen, will find them a certain assistant to repel 
the attacks of disease urisinu from neglect, inlem- 
peraiice, the want of exereise, or the effects of cR- 
matc. One Pill taken at the hour of dinner is aA- 
mirably calculated to assist digestion, correct ex- 
cesses of the table, and give a liealthy action to tbe 
stomach. In boxes at Is. 1 -^d., Ss. Qd., 48. 6d. ; and 
for the use of fainiUes and for exportation, iar^ 
boxes, by which there is a considerable saving, at ] is. 

CAUTION.— Purchasers are requested to observe 
the name “ J.REEiii, Bristol," is written on the 
Gflvernmrnt Stamp afiixed to each box, to distin- 
guish them from Imitations sold under similar 
titles.— -Sold by Messrs. Butlers, Cheapside, fiSO, 

. Regent-street, toudiMi,andSackviUevsH«et,^D|shlin; 
I Sutton and Co., Bow Churchyard; Newberi^'s, 
Etiwards, St. Panl's Churchyard; Barcby'i, Flect- 
Mfarket; Sanger, Oxford-alrcet^ J4(fifford, Strand; 
aii4 by roo.Ht respectable Medicine- Ven^l^ in tba 
United Kingdom. ^ ^ 



ADVliUTlSKMENTS 

qjf Twn$y>fim Years, : 

For the Sale of IKiSl! LINEN liy the Piece, at 
the Factor's Price, No, 4, on the SOUTH SIDE 
of HLOOMSHURY-SQUARE, four doors from 
the top of So^ll\jiit^>lofi-stt*eet, Horhorft. 

Th4 HRISH L|\EN company haveU 
announce to the Pt\lic, that the ati(>ee ffousli ts 
their oiily Esliiblishmcnt in this cottiittry; where 
they continue to supply the NoUnUy, Gentry, and 
the Public, with WARRANTED grass- blenched 
Linen, for Shirts nnd Sheets, of the best fabric and 
colour, at a price cansideraWy ^ower than tliey emv 
be prortired through tiny other medium. They 
also engage to return the purchase money should 
any fault appear. Good Irish Bills and Bank of 
Ireland Notes taken as usual. Country and Town 
Orders punctually attended to. 

AGt NTS. 

J. Donovan, 4, Bloomsliury-squarc, l^nndnn. 
John Doylf, 31, .''t. Mary’s Abbey, Dublin. 

I M PORTA NT I N FHRM ATI O N. 

The most invaluable dificoveries are frequently 
opposed in their progress to celebrity by prejudice 
and unbelief. I'lie amateurs of personal attruetion 
are earnestly invited to a proof of uiiparalldcd ex 
ccjJ^ice, by the lesc of 
^ ROWLAND'S KALYDOR, 

Cosmetic of vital itnportunee to the Mip|vort of 
Female loveliness. Powerful of eHect, yet mild of 
influence, this admirable specific possesses Balsamic 
properties of surprising energy. It eradicates 
FRECKLE.S, PIMPLES, SPOTS, REDNESS, 
and all cutaneous Eruptions, gradually producing a 
del ieatedy clear S4ift Skin; triyififorHis even the 
roost SALU)W COMPLEXION into RADIANT 
M'HITENESS; resists the scorching rays of the 
Snqvsurcessfutly opposes the attack of ineleiuetit 
weather,'tfnd rcndiM's the harsh and rough skin beau 
tifuily soft, smooth, and even; iinpurts totlie NECK 

[FACE 


nm JUNE 183i. 

f ACE, •ml AeAs « ,{ifaltll|r 
diftuses a pleasina coolheas; and, clue Verwm 
aiiee in the i||g)ili^tion of RO>[fLSND'8 KALY* . 
DOR, promotes a free etierciae of those iniportiiil 
functions of the Skin which are of the utmost ne- 
cessity far the A'cscrvatieb of Health, and attllii- 
ment and eouli^aocc of a beautiful Complexion. 

Tlie KAEtpO|t is eqttally indtapensabie in tkf 
Ntti fiery as nt ohe Tpilet. Warranted perfectly in- 
noxious^ it may f>e used by the most cleflcate Ln- 
dv with the assurance of safety and efBaicy. To 

myram$ mmiw(t tb^ orvsPittM, wkn 

Bufler too frequently under the pain and in^ttry 
of sore Nipples, which it inini^diately retkves. jin^ 
gives, Uixili cases of IncVdcfttal istflamiiiitiohf Im- 
mediate relief; Cools the bioutk of the Imi 

haoccB inajlernal plesMire In the act •of nmUiif- 
tering alimentary iianrishtnaiif, 

ToGenllemen whose Faces are tender lilWr 
ing. A great infelicity wtiicTi attends f be qiveration 
of Shaving, is the iiTilalion of the Skin : mahVISen- 
tieiiieii suffer greatly from thiaca^tse. 

KALYDOR will he fmiutl rxi'cllciit beyiMid pMeC; 
(hnt, atuelioialiug avd aiJayiii^ that most un|ifl«n« 
sunt sensaiiou. — ^1t removes unpleasant harshildo 
of the Skill, orcasioned by intense solar heat or cotd 
winds; prevents the iS'kin chapping, and reudert 
it truly com foriaide. Pulvoiiiseil by t lie PriuefUa 
Esterbury, the Persion Anibasaadnr, and tec««|r 
mended by the most eminent of tlie faentty. Fi- 
nally, it is the roost beneticial piTpa ration ^ any 
extant, and should be a TADE-M ECU M for gverf 
Family. 

tiold' til Pint Bottles, nt 8«. 6il and In fla1f-pi|n|»^ 
at 45 . 6<1. each, duly iiiciuded, by thiMaie Ph^ie# 
tors, A. HOWLAND k M.)N, Tfo. 30, 

Garden, Holborn, London; aud, by AnpoiiSoea^ 
by most Peifuiners and Medicine > Veitderp^no 
vend tlieir cetebratod MACASSAR OIL. a 

Observe, none ate Cienurne wicbont tlic lifinm 
tore, « A ROWLAND & SON.’* 


Kensington iLace^Worhs anh i^nufaetet^, 

SANCTIONED BY SPECIAL WARRANT, AND GRACIOUSLY PATRON-ISEiD 
VlSirED BY TIILIR ROYAL U'raiNESSES I’HE PRINCESS AUGUSTA, THjE 
DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER, PiUNCESS SOPHIA, and the DUCHESS OF KENT*. 

The Productions of ifiis Manufactory are respectfully announced to the Nobility, GofiU^ 
and Fashionable World, as far surpassing all others in every desirable requisite for 
being transpareni.y clear, without the necejfsity of starcliiiig, or any injurious process .to 
render them so: they art ofihe most beautiful Texture, and the Designs by the first Artiitib 
Native and Foreign, retained peculiarly for this Manufacture in every elegant Noveky of 
Costume, as Robes, Dresses, PaUtins, Pelerines, Scarves, Veils, Fichus, Shawls, Trimmiiig 
and Flouncing Laces, Edgings, Footings, Caps, Sleeves, Handkerchiefs, Nets, Piaitinss, aim 
every other Article of Fashion, both White and Black, at the real tnanufiiciurijig 
therefore cheaper then even the common Productions. ^ • • 

To prevent the iinposiiion of the spuriou.s Starched Lace, every Article bps aTickcLaitr 
taclied, with the Arms of their Royal Highnesses the Princesses; and the Geneiite fiiMb- 
sington Lace cannot possibly be had ativ w lure but at the 

MANUFACTURER'S ONLY WAREHOUSE, 

:10, SOUTMAMPTCAN- STREET, CO VENT- GARDEN; 
jiaJ Retail as well as Wholesale, at the 

inamilactoi^ snd 14, lUa^in^iton^^qaait, 

BrnshtMon. 

/ Ordd’s manufaciurerl to match any kind of Lace, White or Black. 

Pl»d fcers or Ladies leaving their cards, are respectfully infolded, ttrat the Houro 
MacljJify and Lace-Woiksby young Females at Keiisiitgtpn, are From 10 Ip 



I 


AOvritTisi^eKTs FCiii «mB 18^4, 

BY HIS MAJESTY’S LETTERS PATEWf. 

SELF-lLLUMiNATlNG NIGHT OB DAY LAMP, 

' I 



• l^r«dM&ng Permanent Light bg Touching a Siring. 

Thu tiTveiltioo tutnib^nes utility, ecanomy^ durability, and salety. It is equally adapted 
to tlie *8000^ the Library, the Chamber ot‘ the Invalid, and the Office of the 

Bian ef in4 » expected to supersede every thing of the kind now in use. 

When required for the Nislit, die Lam r may be placed in any part of the Room, and 
the String attached Bed, by merely pulling which Light is produced. In the Day 
it may be used tbr seeing Letiers, &c« without the String. 

To the Army and Kxvy •— the Law and the Faculty — the Student at the University and 
ia Chambers— to Slerohants and Bankers— to Public Offices, and Private Families for every 
Bed^Rooni— to Captnins of Ships, and Travellers in General, and for the insides of Carri- 
ages, it is particularly recommended;— and to the Lovers of Novelty and the Curious in 
Science, it may form an acceptable Present. 

If allowed to burn, the Lamp will yield a steady light for eighteen or twenty hours w,ijth- 
out trimming. It is so portable that it may be carried in the pt>cket; so simple that a ch hj 
may use it ; and so cleanly that it may be packed with the finest linen immediately after use.- 

By shutting the Box, the works are so nicely fitted, that nothing can escape in whatever 
position it may be placed. As a proof of this, it has been sent, when fully trimmed and 
charged with oil, acid, and matches, from London lo Edinburgh, by ihe mail-coach, as a 
loose parcel, and arrived in pcrfecst Security. 

' SoW, isy appointment, by Messrs. Savory, Moore, and Davidson, 136, Bond-street; 
Mr. jpj&LLONb, St. Paul's Churchward; Mr. Langston, 94, Cbeapside; Mr. Sanger, liO, 
Mr. CoBBE, 3lj Regent-street; Messrs. Ive and Buubidge, 130, Fleet- 
itf^et; Mr. OirroRD, 104, SlratMl; Mr. Hudson, 27, Hayinarket; Mr. CokMpuNj *'4I; 
Bilbopsgate^street Witbin; andMr. MACKRii.L, 33, Whitechapel. 


ARliFlClAL lEETO. ^ 

M». W. BEACAtX, gUKG EON -DENTIST, 
la, Nrarmi^nttinr, hav^ 

with unremUling dUigence )<>og made the Science of 
ArtiAcUl Teeltk, where mechsiiirftVeoiitriviiace U 
feqnisiie, his p^aliar stodg, costinites lo Supfdy 
the loitof Teeth whh Naturol or ArtiScs), in « sa- 
ilor maotier, without the least iMiii, froiu a single 
,%iMsth lo a c<Mit)>letc Set* AT LiTTtE MOKE 
mu HALF THE USUAL CHARGES. 
^Tcclh if ever -SO dircoiottred, and rendered 

'khite and hesuitful. withont pain or injury to the 
vdimlA. Decayed Teeth or Stniaps eatmeted with 
Iheiitiiintcintwsd safety, or stopped lo prevent 
•rritatUMT da the Nerve. ECery operation on Die 
Teeth and Gams -^Attends at home from Tea till 
Fonr , 

^^ADETSAND FASSENGbRS lO INDIA, s^c. 

A&S rciipccifiilly Inforaied, they moy be supplied 
hlS;DSWillT1Gciierat fiqnlpMt Warehonse, 67, 
4 *«ilbaiiiMitf«rt* with every |tec|u 1 sltc ilhr the Voy- 
a|^ and their Use in the Country: Cafico Shirts, 
Linen ditto, Cravats. Dressing-Gowns, lean Jack- 
ets and Trowsers, Towels, Table Linen, Sheets, 
Hosiery, Di-esstug Cases, Swords, Sashes, Epau- 
lettes,- Brush-Cases, Writing-Desks, Sea- Bedding, 
Bnlipok ifi Unwin, liaving the ani» 

peAnt'endeace dr the Ladies* Department, soiir^ 
those who are preparing their Equipments, to /^isit 
her Show-ftooias, and inspect her extensive Stock 
of Dreiaea, fwdy-awide l^aen, Ac. on the lowest 
wftiMvkteiiii. Naeoniiecimiwithaiiy other hotiss. 


TINCTURE OF MYRRM. 

Tllggenemi tiseof ihis Article, for fastening and 
preserving the Teeth, and as a preventive and cure 
of the Scurvy in the Gums, ituiuces Howarii 
Stv lrs to offer to Ladies and Gentlemen the Tinc- 
ture prepared by him, which is so much approved 
of by several of the Nolulity, &c. who have used it. 
H. Styles begs to olatcrve, that TINCTURE OF 
MYRRH should be pale-t-oloured ; if nut, it is ei- 
tlier made with coarse and inferior Myrrh, or iuten- 
lionally coloured with some other article, in order 
to make it appear strong. Colour thcrcfhie is no 
criterion of its strength : this is to be agrertaiiied by 
dropping twenty drops of different coloured Tinc- 
tures iuio two tumblers of water, and tustiitg which 
contains more of the aromatic flavour of the Myrrh. 
The Tincture made by H. Styles, though pale, Is 
not the less stiwig j hut, on the contrary, much more 
so, as containing a greater quantity of the Myrrh 
in solution, owing to the impure juices being re- 
jected altogether. 

Prepared and sold by Howard Styles, Chemist, 
Ac/lga. Regent -street, near Leicester - street 
Pints Ss. ; half-pints 40. 6 d. ; quarter ditto ss. 6 d. 

OTTO OF LAVENDER, a most elegant Per- 
fume, in which the Lavender Is so milted with the 
Rose, as to combine the refreshing fragraace. <ff the 
Che with the delightful sweetness of the otheil^ A 
staale Drop is snSlcktit for a dandkeiicbief.-^Sold 
in Bottles at $s-, tos.,and gos.or at 308..pgr fVnnc^. 








